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SPEECHES 


OF    Till 


RIGHT    HONOURABLE 

EDMUND     BURKE, 


MR.  BURKE'S  REPRESENTATION  TO  THE  Ivrxr;  REsrr.cTivr, 
THE  SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE  AT  THE  (  )PEXI.\C or 
DIE  SESSIO.;,  AND  HIE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
TIU-.REO;,.  * 

June  14.  1784. 

THE  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  i8th  of  May  1784, 
and  on  the  next  day,  his  majesty  opened  the  session  with 
the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses  : 


•*  The  above  Representation,  together  with  the  Xoie-,  wa-  pub- 
lished 1'V  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  shape  ot'  a  pamphlet,  to  which  \\ as  \  re- 
fixed  the  following 

PRITACI.  : 

"  The  Representation  now  <:iven  to  the  public  relate-;  to  some  of 
the  nio-t  cvential  privileges  of  the  Hoiist-  of  C'liiiinop.-:.  It  would 
anncar  oi'ii'.'.k-  importance,  if  it  wi.-n;  tn  he  jiul^ecl  liy  it-.  rcccj)tiun  in 
the  plare  where  it  w::i  |,rojj  i-c<l.  'J'l.i.n-  it  wai  rejertcil  without  debate. 
The  subject  matter  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  appear  to  uii-rit  a  ini're 
serious  coiir-iderution.  'J'liiukiiiL;  men  will  scarcely  re/.ird  the  j-cnal 
dissolution  of  a  parliament  as  a  very  tniliui;  concern.  Siirh  a  dis^o- 
Intion  must  operate  ibrcibly  as  an  example ;  and  it  much  import-;  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  to  consider  what  les=ua  tLut  example  \;  to 
teach. 
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"   MY  Lords  ;uul  (ii  nt  Iciiirn  ;  I  have  the  <j"ratest  satisHictioi 
i:i  nux tiiiL:  von  in  parliament  .it   thi^  limr,  aflcr  recurring,  in 


'•  Thr  late  House  of  Commons  \\as  not  aceu-cd  of  an  interest. -.1 
compliance  to  the  \\i!'  of  a  court.  I  lie  char'.;1'  a^anM  them  v.v.s  o* 
n  ditlcrcut  nature.  Thev  were  char<jed  with  bc'nvj  a.'tuated  bv  MI 
extravagant  spirit  of  independencv.  This  spivics  of  olfcnc  e  i>  so 
closch  connected  with  merit  ;  this  vice  hc'-ir>  so  near  a  resemblance  u< 
virtue:  that  the  flight  of  a  Ilou-e  of  Common-*  above  the  exact  tem- 
per ite  medium  of  independence  o;r,rht  to  in  correctly  a-certaincd,  le-- 
wx  nive  encouragement  to  dispositions  ol  a  h  .s  i;er.crons  nature,  an.! 
less  -'lie  tor  the  people;  we  oiiLiht  To  c.ill  for  v  erv  solid  and  eonvnu  ::•:: 
proofs,  of  the  existence,  and  ot'  the  magnitude  too  of  the  evds,  vvlr.e,, 
are  charged  to  nn  independent  spirit,  before  we  IMV  sanction  to  ;;:n 
measure,  that  bv  checking  a  sphit  >o  ea--i!v  damped,  and  so  hard  to  h" 
excited,  mav  aliect  the  libertv  of  a  part  of  our  constitution,  which,  i) 
not  fi'(  •.  is  v\oi-sc  than  useless. 

'•  The  editor  does  not  deny,  that  In  po-.ibility  such  nn  aim"  may 
p:\isl  :  '.  .t  /•  ;.'  ffuntc,  there  i--  ro  reason  to  presume  it.  Tl.e  IIou-.; 
ol  Cemui'.;;-.  is  not,  In  its  complexion,  pccidiarlv  subject  to  tl.i 
d'.-teinpers  of  tin  i-idepenilent  habit.  Very  little  compulsion  is  ncc( -- 
•;  ry,  0:1  the  par'  M  (he  people,  to  render  it.  ab'indr.ntl\  conijilai-aut  to 
ministers  and  favouritv  ••  of  al!  description*.  It  reijuired  a  Lireat  kni;;!) 
of  lime,  vei-y  considerable  indii-fv  and  per-iCMrance,  no  vulgar  po!:  y. 
t,:e  iiiiiou  of  nriiiy  men  and  manv  t.  :iipei's,  and  the  cone  urreucc  ol 
event- vvhicli  do  not  happen  eviTy  day,  to  bi/:!.l  ,ip  au  indi  peiid.  :it 
Ili)ii~e  of  Commons.  Its  demolition  was  accomplished  in  a  moment; 
mill  it  was  tin,1  work  of  ordinar\  hands.  ]?iit  to  construct  is  a  matte: 
df -kill;  to  demolish,  I'orce  aiul  fun  ure  sufficient. 

'•  1  !;e  h-.ie  lloi'.se  ol  C'i>mmons  lias  been  pnuishid  for  its  im'o- 
pendencCi  That  example  is  ir.nde.  Ila.vi  wean  example  on  rL-c";-,!, 
of  a  HOUM'  of  C'ommoiis  pnni>l:ed  i'^r  it-  servility?  'J'he  re\\anis  i>f  a 
senate  so  disposed  are  manifest  to  ti;e  world.  v'cvcr;d  uentlt  n.s  n  ari 
\  erv  de-irons  ot"  altering  tlie  ci  n  titniicn  of  the  I  loiisi  ot '  C'o.-mm  ;-.  - ; 
j  nt  they  must  alter  the  frame  .uid  constitution  of  human  nature  itself, 
\-  T  the\  can  so  fasliimi  it  h\  ai;\  mode  of  I'iection,  that  its  con- 
duct '•'  ;i  influenced  '  \  rev.  ard  and  punishment,  1"."  tame  a:..l 
\y.  di-m'ace.  If  these  examp'k"  take  root  in  ihemiiuK  of  men,  wi  it 
I>  hereafter  v\ill  be  bold  cue  :  ii  no!  to  be  corrupt?  1.  p,.ei:nv 
a  tie  1.  njs  h;  !:-\vjjj  "1  oh-eip  -:.-ne-,  i-  -o  vi  rv  1^-e.ul  and  e::  •,. 
'J'o  make  a  pa-,  ive  n.>  -.  !  er  .1'  iiiu'liairiint.  no  di^uitv  of  mind,  r,<> 
priiu  i|  '  •  •  of  hor.our,  no  resolul  .  n,  no  aliility,  no  indii>rrv ,  IK-  lear:,:!;^, 
no  e\pt -i  '  are  i'i  the  least  .1  vi  uece  -arv .  To  difend  a  f.ost 
of  iijipo:  UiilfL  a;::iii;:l  a  pov,  u  fid  tmu'y.  rc«;u'r'.«  in  Liliot ;  ad.  .::,k;.:i 
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in  so  important  a  moment,  to  the  sense  of  my  p.  ople.  I  have 
a  just  and  confident  reliance,  that  you  are  animated  with  the 
same,  sentiments  of  lovalty,  and  the  same  attachment  to  our 
excellent  constitution,  \vhich  I  have  luul  t!ie  happiness  to  sec 
so  fully  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  happy 
effects  of  such  a  disposition  will,  1  doubt  not.  appear  in  the 
temper  and  wisdom  of  your  deliberations,  and  in  the  di-p.iteh 
of  the  important,  objects  of  public  business  uluch  demand 
your  atu-nti  >n.  It  \vill  afford  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  jind, 
th.it  the  exercise  of  the  po\ver  entrusted  to  me  bv  tlie  con- 
stitution, ha-;  been  productive  of  consequences  M>  beuc.'iciul  to 
my  subjects,  who-c  interests  and  v,  el  fare  are  always  nearest  my 
heart. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  I  linve  ordered 
the  estimates  tor  the  current  year  to  be  laid  bJ'ore  you:  and 
I  trust  to  your  x.eal  a,u!  affection  to  make  MI  eh  provisions  fur 
their  farther  supply,  and  for  the  application  of  the  sums 
granted  in  the  last  parliament,  :u  mav  appear  to  be  necessary. 
I  sincerely  lament  every  addition  to  the  burthens  of  my 


invalid  i^  qualified    to  hoi>t  a  \\hite  Hair,  or  to  de-liver  up  the  keys  of 

tlic  fortress  (in  hi.-,  knees. 

"  The  jientlemcn  chosen  into  this  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  burrender,  v.ere,  hre.l  to  better  tilings;  aiul  arc  no  doubt  qualified 
for  other  service.  But  for  t!ii.->  strenuous  exertion  of  ii!;K'ti\it\ .  for 
the  viuorous  ta^k  of  submission  and  pa--i\  e  ohcclicm  C',  all  their  \<  aniing 
and  abilitv  are  rather  a  matter  of  pcisonal  oi'iiaii.ent  to  tliein=elves, 
than  of  the  lea^t  u-e  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

"  The  present  surrender,  therefore,  of  rights  and  jiriyileiic--,  v.  ithout 
examination,  and  the  resolution  to  Mipport  any  minister  L'iven  by 
the  secret  aih'i-er-  of  the  crown,  determines  not  onU  on  ;>.'.l  tin: 
po-.ver  and  authority  of  the  Hou-e,  b;;t  it  sett  1  is  the  character  ".i:d 
de-ci'i[>'ion  :>t'  the  men  \\iio  are  to  coiiipn-c'  il  ;  ai;d  pi  i'n:-::::it  -  : ii.it 
fi:-ir;'.c'.er  u-i  lonj;  a-  it  n!;;\  be  thou  It'.  i>.\ji'.'(lient  lu  keep  up  a 
j)i:,r.it.nii  ol'  |i  ipnhir  ivpi'c  ^:,t;itir>n. 

'•  It  i  for  the  chaa  -e  ot'  MIUIC  amendment  before?  this  now  ^(tiie- 
nuiit  take-  a  jiern.aneiit  l'orm,  and  v.hile  ti.r-  mutter  i-  \<-t  ••»'.'{  ;u:d 
d:i'.  tile,  that  til.-  editor  ha-  r<  j.nbli-li.'d  t'.'i;  p;-\:f,  and  ;ul.!i  i!  < -'ne 
7i;t<'.  und  cxp!  ir.ations  to  it.  lb>  intvi:;i!  .1:-,  lie  hope-,  v.  ii!  (\tii-.c 
ii'.m  to  the  original  niin-er,  and  to  the  u.'i-li!.  lie  a<  t>  from  a  -rroih' 
M.-HSI!  of  the  ir.ei:i';'b!e  ill  ellecti  of  lioKI'i)^  out  tht.'  coialia-*'  of  the 
late  llon-t1  iif  C'ommons  a--  an  cxaiuplc  to  be  'huur:<.d  bv  suture 
renrcsciitiuivc'j  ol  the  eople." 
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people  ;  but  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  feel  the  necessity, 
after  a  long  and  expensive  war,  of  effectually  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  faith  and  our  public  credit,  so 
t-5St  ntial  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

"  Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ;  the  a'arming  progress  of  frauds 
in  the  revenue,  accompanied  in  so  many  instances  with  violence, 
will  not  fail  on  every  account  to  excite  your  attention.  I  must, 
at  the  same  time  recommend  to  your  most  serious  consi- 
deration, to  frame  such  commercial  regulations  as  may  appear 
immediately  necessary  in  the  present  moment.  The  affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company  form  an  object  of  deliberation  deeply 
connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  \Vhile 
you  feel  a  just  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  good  government  of 
our  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  worlJ,  you  will,  I  trust, 
never  lose  sight  of  the  effect  which  any  measure  to  be  adopted 
for  that  purpose  may  have  on  our  own  constitution,  and  our 
dearest  interests  at  home.  You  will  find  me  always  desirous  to 
concur  with  you  in  :nich  measures  as  may  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  mv  people  :  I  have  no  wish  but  fo  consult  their  prosperity, 
by  a  constant  attention  to  every  object  of  national  concern,  by 
a  uniform  adherence  to  the  true  principles  of  our  free  con- 
stitution, and  by  supporting  and  maintaining,  in  their  just 
balance,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  branch  of  the 
legislature." 

The  following  Addrcs^  of  Thanks  in  answer  to  the  above 
.speech  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Abercorn),  and  seconded  b\  Sir  William  Molesworth  : 

"   Most  gracious  sovereign  ; 

"  We  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled.  be^r  leave 
to  return  your  majesty  our  humble  thanks  fur  your  must 
gracious  speech  from  the  throne. 

"  We  br-^  your  majesty  wii!  bv  assured,  that  we  are  animated 
v.  ith  the  warmest  sentiments  of  loyalty,  and  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  our  excellent  constitution,  which  are.  we  trust,  in- 
fceparably  united  in  the  In-art*  of  your  faithful  subjects. 

"  We  acknowledge,  with  the  warmest  gratitude  and  sati.?- 
f.u  lion,  your  maj>_--tv's  wisdom  and  goodness  in  recurring,  at  so 
important  a  moment,  to  the  sense  of  your  people;  ai.cl  WL  trust 
that  so  SAiitonable  aa  exercise  of  the  power  cntrust'jd  10  your 
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majesty  by  the  constitution,  will  not  fail  to  be  attended  by  the 
most  happy  and  beneficial  effect?. 

"  Your  majesty  may  be  assured  tliat  your  faithful  Commons 
will  be  ready  to  take  proper  measures  {'or  the  application  of  the 
fums  voted  in  the  last  parliament,  and  to  grant  such  further 
supplies  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary  ;  having  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  all  your  majesty's  subjects  will,  from  loyalty  to 
your  majesty  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  country.  !K  ready 
to  support  those  heavy  burthens  which,  in  consequence  of  a 
iong  and  expensive  war,  are  now  unavoidable  ;  and  that  they 
will  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  effectually  providing  lor  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  faith  and  the  public  credit,  so 
essential  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

"  We  also  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  we  shall 
apply  our  utmost  attention  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  in- 
creasing frauds  in  the  revenue  :  that  we  shall  take  into  our  most 
serious  consideration  such  commercial  regulations  as  the  present 
situation  may  immediately  require, 

"  That,  in  our  deliberations  on  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  so  deeply  connected  with  the  general  interests  of 
the  country,  we  shall  be  truly  anxious  to  provide  for  the  good 
government  of  our  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"  That  we  shall  be  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  effects 
v.hich  any  measure  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  may  have  on 
our  excellent  constitution  ami  cur  d.-arest  interests  ar.  home  ; 
and  that  we  are  deeply  penetrated  with  the  gracious  and  pa- 
rental expressions  of  your  majesty's  affection  and  goodness  to 
your  people,  and  have  the  most  dutiful  reliance  on  your 
majesty's  royal  attention  to  (very  object  of  national  concern, 
•ind  to  the  true  principles  of  our  free  constitution,  which  can 
•>uly  be  secured  by  maintaining,  in  their  just  balance,  the  rights 
.jmd  privileges  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature." 

The  strong  expres.-io.i  inserted  in  the  Address  of  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  to  his  m..ji  rty  for  ha\mg  dissolved  the  late? 
parliament,  occasioned  a  short  debate.  The  necessity  of  having 
lecourse  to  tnat.  measure,  in  order  to  settle  a  firm  and  consti- 
tutional administration,  \\as  strenuously  urged  on  the  one  side; 
•nul  on  the  other,  this  necessity  was  as  strenuously  denied, 
unless  it.  could  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration was  indispensably  necessary  either  to  the  safety 
M-  the  constitution  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  sense 
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of  the  people,  which  it  was  .said  had  appeared  to  be  decisively 
i:i  favour  of  the  present  administration,  some  of  those  members, 
who  had  formerly  taken  an  active  part  with  Mr.  1'itt  in  the 
atKinpt  to  introduce  a  more  equal  representation  in  parliament, 
demanded  on  what  grounds,  lie  could  pretend  that  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  people  had  been  collected  in  the  ne\v  elections, 
since  he  had  himself  enforced  the  necessity  of  a  reformation* 
on  the  verv  supposition  that  the  people,  as  the  law  then  stood, 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  tln.ni.  An  amendment  was 
proposed,  to  leave  out  Mich  parts  of  the  address  as  related  to 
the  above-mentioned  points,  but  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
i6S.  On  the  311-1  of  May, 

Mr.  Ill  UK.I:  rose  and  said,  lie  wi-lied  to  oiler  a  few 
words  upon  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
]  lou-e.  1  he  parliament  had  l>cen  assembled  under  cir- 
cumstances so  new  and  extraordinary,  that  i!  ever  tin  re 
\va>  a  time  uhen  it  behoved  men  to  look  about  them,  and 
consider  themselves  and  their  characters,  thi.s  was  the-  time. 
It  was  highly  necessary  that  they  should  know  precisely  the 
nature  of  the*  ground  they  trod,  and  the  sort  of  law  that 
iv  a-  to  govern  their  future  conduct  \\ithin  tho.-e  walls.  His 
majesty's  speech  Irom  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  the1  address  voted  upon  it,  although  couched  in 
pretty  general  terms,  ami  holding  a  language  far  from  ob- 
jectionable in  the  ab.-lract,  involvi'd  a  variety  of  weighty 
and  imjiortant  matters,  that  called  for  as  serious  and  deli- 
berate a  di-ci!--i;>n  as  any  subjects  that  ever  had  bet  n  Mib- 
im'tted  to  the  consideration  of  any  parliament.  Mcanin<>-, 

v  I  ,— '  ~ 

therefore,  at  some  iuiure  day,  to  bring  them  before  the 
\  lou-e.  in  such  a  manner  as  should  challenge  their  jnature.-t 
att'Mition,  he  rose  then  in  fairness  anil  candour  to  d'.-clai",' 
that  Mich  was  liU  (L->iirn,  in  order  that  gentlemen  might 
have  siillieient  time  to  consider  the  topics  touched  upon  lit 
liis  majesty's  speech,  and  to  weigh  their  in, port  and  ten- 
dency with  that  degree  ol  examination  and  rel'ection  that 
tht.ii  magnitude  merited.  'I  lie  points  \\liuh  the  Speech  and 
the  Address  oj  the  I  lou-e  pi  mcipalK  hi'lil  out,  were  three  : 
the  firtt,  the,  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament,  for  which 

1 1 
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the  House  had  thanked  his  majesty.  Undoubtedly,  tod:>- 
:-olve  a  parliament  was  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
and  jirim.i  Jaclc  a  right  thinir.  It  was,  therefore,  proper  to 
thank  his  majesty  for  doing  \\hat  appeared  pr'nu'i  j'cclc  to 
be  right;  but  there  mi^'il  be  circumstances  (lie  was  not 
then  saving  that  there  were,  because  that  was  not  the  lit 
moment  for  the  di>cu-sioii,)  wliieh  might  prove,  that  what 
\va-  i>r;'in  i  _fhcii'  right,  was  altogether  unjuslifiuble,  ami  u 
;no>t  violent  ami  unwarrantable  exercise  of  power  as  ever 
was  put  in  practice.  The  second  point  the  Speech  and 
Address  went  to.  was  the  mention  of  what  had  been  done  in 
relation  to  the  East  India  Company;  and  this  commemo- 
ration carried  along  with  it  a  strong  ii^inuation,  that 
.xnething  unconstitutional  had  been  attempted  on  that 
head  in  the  la-t  parliament.  This  commemoration,  there- 
*ore,  was  (oniaic'invratlo  cjita^i  e.rnrobal'u,  anil  called  i'or 
consideration  and  inquiry,  si;iee  it  regarded  the  conduct  of 
pai'liamcnts  in  general,  and  it  being  highlv  nec'Cbsary  that 
ilie  1  [ou^e  should  kno-.v  Iiow  i'.tr  tlu-v  jm'giit  sufely  proceed 
in  t'uture  re>i)eciin<j;  the  sort  of  bills  that  mio-lit  or  niifjht 

1  <T3  0*7) 

not  be  introduced  without  subjecting  a  House  of  Commons 
f.o  the  reprehen-  ion  of  having  acted  unconstitutionally. 
BilU  and  proceedings  might,  he  observed,  be  instituted, 
ind  held  in  progress,  whicli,  as  bills  and  proceedings 
merclv.  mi^ht  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  be-in"1  uncon- 

*   7  r"l  I  O 

stitutional,  because  it  was  the  completion  they  received,  and 

the  sanction  ;>.nd  fiat  of  t'ie  v.  hole  legislature,  that  changed 
tlu-m  from  bill-;  and  proceedings  to  acts  oi'  parliament,  and 
made  them  constitutional  :  it  \va-.  therefore,  a  very  rr.ee 
'Jin-lion  how  they  C'.and  proceed  salVIv,  tt>  avoid  the 
n-pr'-hcn-ion  of  having  acted  miconstiuitionalry,  in  respect 
to  then'  bill- :  l)L-cau-e,  as  the  mailer  stood,  unexplained 
and  ob-cure,  everv  bill  they  passed  that  did  receive  the 
.-auction  and  -npport  of  either  of  the  other  brandies  of  the 
legi>lature,  might  subject  that  Ilon-c  to  the  imputation  of 
having  acted  imcon-tiliitionallv.  The  third  great  point  in 
ilie  Speech  was  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion,  where  ir  was 
recommended  to  the  House  to  take  especial  care  to  guard 
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nnd  preserve  the  constitutional  balance1  of  Kincr,  Lords, 
ami  Commons.  Tliis  part  of  the  Speech,  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
served, was  likewise  commemorative1,  and  seemed  to  convey 
sn  idea,  that  the  last  parliament  had  not  preserved  the  con- 
stitutional balance  alluded  to;  it  became,  therefore,  highly 
7uv<'ssary  that  the  charge  should  be  examined,  in  order,  if 
there  was  <niilt  in  the  last  parliament,  that  the  degree  of  it 
should  1);'  ascertained.  I'pon  these  considerations  it  was, 
that  he  meant  to  bring  forward  some  proposition  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  making  the 
Ji  w  observations  he  had  ofl'ered  to  the  House,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  candour  and  fairm--:  with  the  double  view  of  ap- 
pri/ing  gentlemen  fully  of  his  intention,  and  of  affording 
thvm  time  to  revolve  the  subject  in  their  minds  previous  to 
liis  bringing  it  under  discussion.  Mr.  Burke  concluded 
vith  giving  notice  that  he  should  make  a  proposition  upon 
the  king's  Speech  and  Address  next  Wednesday  se'nnight. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  it  was  certainly  extremely  fair  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  jzivc  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  some 
jm>j)o>ition  upon  the  Speech  and  the  Address  next  week,  hut 
perhaps,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  he  did  it 
with  a  \iew  to  enable  the  House  to  make  themselves  equal  to 
the  t.;-k  of  discussing  the  subject  properly  when  it  should  be 
brought  before  them.  Ins  purpose  would  have  been  better  an- 
swered, had  lie  signified  uhat  sort  of  a  proportion  he  had  in 
contemplation.  He  had  listened  to  the  honourable  <rentleman 

o 

mill  all  pos.-iblc  attention,  and  he  was  whollv  at  a  joss  to  know 
to  what  his  notice  pointed.  Ail  that  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect  was.  th.it  his  ni;;JL.\-tx  s  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  thi'  Address  of  the  House  in  ah>\ver  to  it,  turned  on  three 
important  circumstances  ;  namely,  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  the  situation  of  the  Ka.-t  India  Company's  affairs, 
and  the  nece-->;ty  !'<>;•  >trictly  and  reli-iouslv  preyervini:  that  !ja- 
lance  which  tlie  con-;itution  designed  should  he  preserved,  uitli 
ri  •_'  ird  to  the  three  di-tiuct  brain  in  s  of  the-  legislature.  1\ r- 
Jiap-  it  mi^ht  be  the  opinion  of  inn-t  gentlemen,  as  he  owned  if 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  proj)er  tin:e  lor  making  an\  remarks 
on  the  kin_'>  Sp^i-ch  ua>  past,  because  the  tiiUst  moim-nt  for 
such  Kaiurkj  being  oilcftd,  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  that 
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moment  when  an  Address  was  moved  upon  the  Speech,  and  was 
under  the  discussion  of  the  House  :  at  any  rate,  he  thought  the 
honourable  gentleman  ought  to  carry  his  candour  and  his  fair- 
ness at  least  one  step  farther,  and  let  the  House  know  what 
it  was  he  reallv  intended  to  propose,  and  on  which  he  had 
declared  himself  anxious  that  guitlcnujn  should  make  up  their 
minds. 

Mr.  BUKKE,  in  reply,  complained  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  had 
said  as  a  sneer  at  his  insignificance.  He  remarked,  that 
whenever  men  were  more  than  ordinarily  candid,  they  were 
sure  to  subject  themselves  to  inconvenience.  This  was  his 
case  at  present.  He  begged  leave  therefore  to  observe,  that 
however  the  right  honourable  gentleman  might  enjoy  the 
advantage  uf  the  opportunity  for  a  personal  reprehension 
which  he  had  afforded  him,  that  the  importance  of  the  con- 
siderations he  meant  to  bring  forward  would  sufficiently 
apologize  for  the  want  of  importance  in  the  individual  who 
presumed  to  introduce  them  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
"When  thcv  were  under  discti>sion.  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  might  be  assured  that  the  mover  of  them  would 
wholly  disappear  and  be  lost  in  their  superior  consideration. 
"With  regard  to  explaining  his  meaning  more  fully,  so  far 
from  its  appearing  to  him  to  be  necessary,  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  induced,  from  a  principle  of  candour,  to 
go  farther  into  the  subject,  and  to  open  it  much  more  than 
usually  was  done  on  similar  occasions. 

On  the  I4?!i  of  June,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  notice, 

Mr.  Brnicr  rose  to  make  hi •;  promised  motion. 

lie  began  by  !-ayini>\  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  to 
which  he  knew  hi^  abilities  were  not  equal:  but  in  sodomy, 
lie  felt  that  he  dilleivd  not  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  who 
seeing  an  occa>ion  for  a  great  exertion  of  hum,-! nit v.  followed 
the  impulse  of  their  feelings,  without  beini>-  deterred  bv  the 
consideration,  that  their  exertion  would  be  to  no  purpose. 
I  le  declared  that  in  whvt  lie  was  about  to  do  lie  act.'d 
solely  from  himself  j  without  having  consulted  any  man 
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upon  earth  :  the  question  therefore  that  lie  intended  to 
propose,  ought  not  to  be  considered  ;is  ;i  party  question  : 
it  was  exclusively  his  own  ;  and  there  would  be  r.o  cause 
lor  triumph  it'  it  should  be  rejected,  a-  it  v\  a>  die  measure 
ol'  an  inconsiderable  individual;  and  as  he  was  resolved 
to  eoiitonn  to  the  sense  of  the  I  louse,  he  would  not  call 
tor  a  division,  it  he  should  find  his  proposition  was  not 
universally  approved. 

At  this  time  of  day,  he  observed,  the  question  might  not 
appear  of  very  great  consequence  to  SOUR-  gentlemen;  but 
lo  him  it  appeared  to  be  of  so  great  a  magnitude,  that  it 
occupied  his  whole  mind  ;  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  his  soul  was  full  of  it:  a  parliament  had  been  sen- 
tenced, condemned,  and  executed,  and  no  notice  had  yet 
been  taken  of  >o  great  and  extraordinary  an  event.  If 
the  meanest  subject  in  the  land  had  died  suddenly,  or  by 
violent  means,  an  inquest  would  have  taken  cognizance  ot 
the  ease,  and  inquired  into  the  cause*,  of  his  death;  but  the 
parliament  of  (ireat  Britain  had  been  put  to  a  violent  death, 
and  no  coroner  had  vet  held  an  inquest  on  the  bodv!  No 
inquiry  had  been  made  whether  it  had  been  fdu  </<•  ,\r,  or 
Ji/rt' Cfcsns  !  Did  the  people,  then,  think  the  sudden  death 
of  parliament  was  a  subject  too  trilling  for  inquiry?  Or 
did  thev  think  that  all  which  might  have  been  apprehended 
from  >uch  a  death,  had  perished  with  the  parliament  ?  I  le 
feared.  alas,  that  the  fatal  consequence  of  it  would  long 
Mirvive  it.  and  be  entailed  on  future  parliaments. 

Much  hud  been  said  of  the  sense  ot  the  people  as  the 
ground  on  which  minister*  might  rest  their  defence  of  the 
late  di>M)lution  :  and  on  this  head  he  was  ready  to  conless 
that  the  -i-n-c  of  the  people,  however  erroneous  at  time--, 
must  alway-  gmern  the  legislature  of  this  country  :  but  u 
was  difficult  to  eolli  ct  that  sense,  and  it  was  sometime-  the 
duty  of  the  belter  informed  and  more  enlightened  part  (it 
the  community  to  resist  the  sense  ot'  the  people,  when  it 
nppiared  that  the  peop'e  were  deceived  or  mi-led.  For  his 
part,  he  did  not  think  that  the  wiser  part  ol'  the  public  ap- 
proved of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament,  or  d;-ap- 
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proved  of  the  measures  which  avowedly  were  the  occasion 
of  that  event  :   the  people,   in  his  opinion,  might  be  divided 
into  three  clasps,    one  composed    of  persons   who,   day/led 
with  the  lustre  of  the  crown,   could  never  bring  themselves 
to  think  that  government  might  be  in  the  wrong;  they  were 
tlie  political  high-livers,   \\ho  made  it  a  point  to  support  the 
crown  a  tort  tt  <"/  trav.-rs  :   this  class,    he  said,    was  very  nu- 
merous ;   and  in  it,    lie  was  sorry  to  add,  were  to  be  found, 
manv  very  respectable  characters.      In  the   second   class  he 
placed  those  who,  though  sworn  enemies  to  the  crown,  were 
ever  readv  to  fail  upon  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  because  they 
conceived  that  I  louse  to  be  the  constitutional  guardians  and 
defenders  of  that  specie's  of  monarchy  which  i:i  this  country 
had  ever  been   thought   necessary  for  the  well  being  of  go- 
vernment.     These  two  bodies  of  men,   he    said,    generally 
united   in    running  down   the  House  of  Commons,  though 
with  the  most  opposite  views.      The  third  class  consisted  of 
nil  those    per-ons    who    did    noi   enter   into   t!.e   oilier   two  ; 
thrv  were  the1  moderate  and  impartial,  \\  ho,  alike  friends  to 
thi'  crown  and  to  the  democratic   part   of  the   constitution, 
wi-hed  to   maintain  both  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
spective prerogatives  and  privileges.   Of  these,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  .->ay,    full  three- lourths  went  heart  and  hand  with 
the  late  IJo:r-e  of  Commons;    the  other  fourth  part,  lie  be- 
lieved, h.-.d   been    dn\vn  by  misrepresentations  into  a  con- 
federacy  \\'ith    two   classes    ot    men   whose   principles   they 
equally  detected,    the  lovers   ot  absolute  monarchy  and  the 
sworn  enemies  ot   everv  species  ol   monarchy.      lie  trusted, 
indeed,  that  manvot  them  had  lately  been  undeceived;  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Common-  to  warn  the  remainder 
ot  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  iheir  liberties,  through 
the  delu-Mii  uniier  which  they  acted. 

I  le  feared  there  was  a  settled  plan  to  de-trov.  not  the 
form,  but  the  essence  and  ellieacy  of  the  Hou^e  of  Com- 
mons. Doctrine^  big  with  danger  to  the  constitution  had 
bei  n  broached  within  the  two  last  years,  iirst  !>\  the 
iiobie  lord  \\howrs  at  the  head  oi  the  administration  before 
'.he  last  ;lhc  Earl  of  Shelb.irne^  and  lately  revived  by  the 
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minister   who   had    received   his  political    education  at  the 
feet  of  that  Gamaliel.      In  a  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  before  the  last,  the  king  was  made  to 
sav  I n-  that  minister,    that  the  people  expected  unanimous 
exertions  on  the  part  ol  the  House:   this  assumption  of  the 
tribunitian  power   by   the    sovereign   was    truly    alarming. 
"When  Augustus  Caesar  modestly  consented  to  become  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  Rome  gave  up  into  the  hands  of  that 
prince  the  only  remaining  shield   she   had   to  protect   her 
libertv.     The  tribunitian  power  in  this  country,   as  in  an- 
cient Home,  was  wisely  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
executive  power  :  in  this  government  it  was  constitutionally 
lodgi-d  where  it  ought  naturally  to  be  lodged,  in  the  Hou*e 
of  Commons  :   and   to   that  House  the  people  ought  first  to 
can  v   their    complaints,    even   when     thev    were    directed 
against   the    measures   of  the    I  louse    itself:     but    now   tin- 
people  were   taught   to  pass  by  the  door   of  the   House  of 
Commons  and  supplicate  the  throne  for   the   protection   of 
their  liberties;  hence  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament 
pretended  ly  in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  the  people;  from 
addresses  the  sense  of  the  people  had  been    collected,   and 
not   from   the    I  Io;i>e   of  Commons.      But   he  warned  the 
people  to  beware  of  this  double  House  of  Commons,  which 
jniiiUters  were  erecting  on  the  foundation  ol  their  delusion 
—  the  Commons  of  England  in  parliament  assembled,  and 
the  Commoi.s  of  England  in  corporation  and  countv  meet- 
ing* dispersed  :   an    artful   jninister  would  craftily   play   off 
[he  one  alter  the   other;   he   would    make   use   of  a  pliant 
HiHiM1  of  Commons  to  oppress  the  people;  and    he  would 
make    u-e  of  a    deluded    ]  louse    of  Commons,    dispersed 
through  the  country,    to    awe   a  refractory  or   independent 
collected  Hou>e  of  Commons.      If  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  parliament  had    Ixen  really  disagreeable  to  the  people, 
wliv  had  thev  not  petitioned  that   House  against  those  pro- 
ceed iug*?     If  they  had  petitioned,   and   their  prayers- had 
been  disregarded,  or  treated  with  contempt,  thin  addresses 
to  the  throne  ti>r  a  dissolution  of  parliament    would    have 
been  extremely  proper:   when  public  economy  became  the 
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general  wish  of  the  people,  petitions  were  presented  not  to 
the  crown  but  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but  mean*  had 
been  contrived  of  late  ^o  to  delude  the  pec/pie  as  to  make 
them  the  very  instruments  of  the  degradation  of  ih:tt 
branch  of  the  government,  the  destruction  of  which  uui-.t 
necessarily  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  thiir  liberty. 

The  East  India  bill  had  been  made  the  spacious  pretext 
of  the  dissolution  ;  it  was  represented  as  a,  violent  attack 
upon  the  franchises  of  the  people,  i\\\  invasion  of  the  roval 
prerogative,  and  a  medium  through  which  the  late  mini- 
sters intended  to  have  secured  to  themselves  a  power 
paramount  to  every  power  in  the  kingdom.  In  defence  of 
that  bill,  he  said,  it  did  not  appear  reasonable  that  the 
proprietors  of  East  India  stock  should  in  future  retain  in 
their  hands  a  power  which  they  had  so  grossly  abused  ;  by 
•which  they  had  plundered  and  rendered  miserable  many 
millions  of  persons  who  were  under  the  protection  of  this 
nation;  a  power  which  had  enabled  them  to  enter  into  the 
most  unjust  and  impolitic  wars,  the  consequence  of  which 
brought  very  heavy  expense  upon  this  kingdom.  As  to 
the  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  brought  as  a  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  the  East 
India  bill.  The  power  of  making  war,  and  of  carrying  it 
on,  where  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  wa-  certainly  one 
of  the  first  and  greatest  prerogatives  of  the  crown  :  tnd  v^t 
the  late  House  of  Commons  not  only  addressed  the  kin;: 
not  to  carry  on  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America,  but 
went  so  fur  even  as  to  vote  that  man  an  tnemv  to  his 
country  who  should  advise  the  carrying  of  it  on.  or  who 
should  assist  in  it;  so  that  though  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ior 
instance,  was  bound  by  the  imniny  act  to  obey  the  king's 
ordeis,  as  captain-general  ot  tin1  lorces,  and  was  even  liable. 
to  be  shot  if  he  should  refuse  to  obev  them,  still  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  would  attach  upon  him,  and 
suspend  the  whole  system  of  military  subordination;  and 
yet  that  resolution  had  been  supported  by  the  wannest 
friends  of  the  present  ministry,  and  bv  himself;  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  making  it  a  ground  for  the  dissolution 
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of  the  parliament.  As  to  the  patronage  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  it  was  said  ministry  intended  to  make  the 
means  of  rendering  themselves  paramount  to  the  crown,  ho 
observed,  that  those  who  were  at  this  moment  in  full  pos- 
session of  that  patronage  (the  Company)  were  very  far  from 
being  independent  of  the  crown,  so  far  from  being  para- 
mount to  it:  anil  he  could  assure  the  House,  on  his  con- 
science and  on  his  honour,  that  the  persons  who  were  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Company's  affairs,  had  been 
bu>ied  in  devising  means  by  which  they  might  have  put  it 
most  efiectiuilly  out  of  their  own  power  to  derive  any  emo- 
lument or  parliamentary  support  from  their  situation  :  and 
lie  himself  had  made  it  a  point  to  >hut  his  ears  to  every 
application  that  had  been  made  to  him  for  his  influence 
Avith  those  who  were  to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  India 
nfi'airs.  under  the  bill  brought  in  by  his  right  honourable 
friend.  To  the  truth  of  thi<  assertion  he  called  Ciod  to  be 
his  witness ;  and  lie  u.—  ured  the  House,  that  by  his  con- 
duet  on  that  occasion  he  had  made  himself  many  enemies, 
mid  not  one  friend. 

But  had  lii>  right  honourable  friend's  bill  been  as  bad  a* 
pome  people  had  represented  it  to  be,  still  he  would  main- 
tain that  the1  king  could  II-M,  constitutionally  speaking, 
nvsiirn  the  e\i>tence  of  such  :i  bill  as  the  reason  for  his  dis- 
solving the  parliament  :  for,  in  the  lirst  place,  he  ouiiht  not 
to  have'  known  that  a  bill  was  in  existence:  am!,  in  the 
next,  the  Ilou-e  had  a  right  to  entertain  whatever  bill  ii 
pleased,  even  if  it  were  possible  that  it  could  be  treasonable, 
or  il'it  were  even  Ibr  lopping  offa  whole  branch  of  the  pre- 
rogative: a  bill  ot  exclusion  had  been  entertained  by  pa>*- 
liamenl  :  and  if  the  day  should  come  when  either  a  member 
ot  the  lion-!',  or  the  whole  House,  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  a  part  taken  in  any  bill,  on  that  dav  would  tin; 
-  (  1  I'ln^!  .;:d  expire.  An  attack  mighl  be  made  on 
the  prerogative  bv  the  I  (on  '•  of  Peer.--,  *uid  yet  that  uould 
be  no  .::<innd  lor  a  dissolution,  as  the  peers  ol  the  new 
parliament  would  be'  precisely  the  -ame  uho  attacked  the 
tive-  in  die.  last.  Thii  wa-  a  time  uhich  called 
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upon  the  I  fou^e  to  oppose  doctrines  which  seemed  to  be 
gaining  ground  :  a  noble  carl  (Slu'lburne)  liad  often  men- 
tioned the  balance  of  the  different  branches  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but  tor  his  part  he  reprobated  the  idea;  this  \vas  not 
a  government  of  balances:  and  a  noble  duke-  (Richmond), 
in  his  letter  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  had  positively  re- 
jected the  idea  of  a  balance;  lor  he  would  not  allow  the, 
LiiiLl,-  a  negative  on  the  acts  of  both  Houses,  as  it  would  be 
•trance  indeed  (observed  his  grace)  that  one  man  should 
have  it  in  his  power,  by  his  negative,  to  counteract  the 
Tvisdotn  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  observation,  Mr.  Burke  said, 
might  as  well  be  applied  to  the  I  louse  of  Lords:  for  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing  if  2JO  peers  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  defeat  by  their  negative  what  had  been  done 
by  the  people  of  England.  I  le  concluded  by  observing, 
that  if  the  measures  of  the  late  parliament  were  unconstitu- 
tional, they  ought  to  be  condemned  and  censured  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  strictly  constitutional,  it  was  the 
.more  incumbent  on  the  present  I  lou-e  to  defend  and  main- 
tain them,  as  the  last  House  was  sn'd  to  have  been  put  to 
death  for  having  supported  them.  Mr.  Burke  then  moved, 

"  That  a  Representation  be  presented  to  his  majesty 
most  humbly  to  offer  to  his  roval  consideration,  that  the. 
address  of  this  House,  upon  his  majt -tv's  >peech  from  the 
throne,  was  dictated  solely  by  our  eo'.ivirtion  of  hi-,  majesty's 
own  most  gracious  intentions  towards  h;s  people,  which,  as 
we  fe-'l  with  gratitude,  so  we  are  ever  rouK  t'.;  acknowledge, 
with  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction. 

"•  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  \\ere.  willing  to 
separate  iroiu  our  o-encral  expressions  <>i  duty,  re>pect,  and 
and  veneration  to  his  majesty's  nual  peison  and  hi>  prinee- 
ly  virtues,  all  di>cu-^ion  whatever,  v.ith  relarion  to  several 
of  the  matter-!  suggested,  and  several  of  the  exi;re-^ons  eni- 
ployed  in  that  .speech. 

**  Thai  it  was  not  fit  or  becoming  thai  any  divided  opinion 
should  be  formed  b  hii  faithful  Common*  on  that  seedy 
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without  a  degree  of  deliberation  adequate  to  the  importance 
of  the  object.  Having  afl'orded  ourselves  due  time  for  tliat 
tLl.'!'  'ration,  we  do  now  must  humbly  beg  leave  to  repre- 
sent to  iiis  majesty,  that,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  his 
ministers  have  thought  proper  to  use  a  language  of  a  very 
alannin.j  import,  unauthorized  by  the  practice  of  good 
time*,  and  irrccoucileablc  to  the  principles  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

"  Humblv  to  express  to  his  majesty,  that  it  is  the  privi- 
lege and  duty  of  this  House  to  guard  the  constitution  from 
all  inuring  ment  on  the  part  of  ministers  ;  and  whenever 
the  occasion  requires  it,  to  warn  them  against  any  abuse  of 
the  authorities  committed  to  them  :  but  it  is  very  *  lately 
that  in  a  manner  not  more  unseemly  than  irregular  and 
preposterous,  ministers  have  thought  proper,  by  admoni- 
tion from  the  throne,  implying  distrust  and  reproach,  to 
convey  the  expectations  of  the  people  to  us,  their  sole  re- 
presentatives f :  and  have  presumed  to  caution  us,  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  constitution,  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  it  on  our  parts.  This  dangerous  innovation  we, 
his  faithful  Commons,  think  it  our  duty  to  mark  :  and  as 
these  admonitions  from  the  throne,  by  their  frequent  repe- 
tition, seem  intended  to  lead  gradually  to  the  establishment 
of  an  usage,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  thus  solemnly  to  pro- 
test against  them. 

••  This  House  will  be,  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  anxiously 
attentive  to  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  its  constituents  : 
nor  do  we  desire  to  straiten  any  of  the  avenues  to  the 
throne,  or  to  cither  I  Iou.>e  of  parliament.  But  the  an- 
cient order,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been 


*  See  KM'.-'    S;n  e(  h,  Div.  5.  1 782,  JMII!  May  19.  1784. 

•f  "  I  "ill  iii\(  ,  11  tin1  (toctr'nc's  I  have  heard  this  clav  from 

the  v  <>•>'-.;.'.  (>•];()•  iic>u-(''  Iluiihcol'  Common-]  "  are  the 

on  y  rc|irc-  ntat  •  n-i  :a  .rd'.ui-  of  the  people'-  rijht--.  I  boldly 
maintain  the  co  ....  l-i;v,  ti'i-  House"  'HiMi-eof  Lord-'  "are 
('(jua1,  tin  r.  ;•!•(.  v'ht  .:'.-..-  nt'  tin.'  |.  nj.le."  'Hie  tarl  of  Shclburnc's 
b^cc'.;;,  Ahi-h  i.  i;;8.  tec  Xt'W  l'.:ii:u!;,t;il,:rv  IIU'jM'v,  vol.xix.  p. 1048, 
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exercised,  is  not  a  restriction  of  tin  c  rights.  Il  i<  a  method 
providently  framed  in  favour  of  tho-e  pri\  i!eo/. •-,  \vliicli  it 
preserves  and  enforces;  bv  keeping  in  that  cour.-e  which  lias 
been  Ibund  the  most  cilecliial  for  aii-werin^  thrir  ends. 
His  majesty  may  receive  the  opinions  ;:M<!  \vi-he-  of  in- 
individuals  under  iheir  -i^naunvs,  ;nu!  of  bodies  corporate 
under  tlic-ir  seal--,  a-  exprci-sinir  their  own  particular  sen^e: 
and  lie  inav  i;vaiit  -uch  redress  n-;  the  ie^'al  JIOV.VIN  oi'  the 
crown  i-nable  tin.1  crown  to  aiiord.  'i'ii!-.  and  the  other 
Moii-e  of  Parliament,  may  ai.-o  receive  the  wishes  of  such 
corporations  and  individual-  bv  petition.  The  collective. 
M-n^e  of  lii>  people  his  ni;i|;>tv  is  to  rece've-  iroin  his  Com- 
mons in  parliament  assembled.  It  \vould  destroy  the \\holo 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  if  his  Commons  were  to  receive 
that  sense  from  the  ministers  of  tin-  crown,  or  to  admit 
them  to  be  a  proper  or  a  regular  channel  for  conveying  it. 

'•  That  the  mini-UT^  in  the  said  speech  declare,  "  hi^ 
majesty  ha^  a  ]ii-t  and  confident  reliance,  that  \ve  Dili's 
laithl'nl  C'onimon>)  aie  animated  \\iih  the  same  >entiments 
uf'lo\alt\,  a.iul  the  >-anie  attuchment  to  om%  excellent  con- 
••:itiition,  \\-hitli  he  had  the  hap])ii)ess  to  -:ee  so  fuliv  mani- 
fe>ted  in  every  part  oftiie  kingdom.' 

••  To  repro>enl  that  his  faithful  Commons  have  never 
tailed  in  loyalty  to  hi-  majesty.  It  is  new  to  them  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  It  is  unneces.-arv  and  invidiiui-  to  nre-s  it 
iijjoii  them  by  any  example.  I'lii-  recommi'iuhitioii  of 
loyalty,  after  his  nu-je-tv  has  sat  ior  so  manv  year>-,  \vith 
the  full  Minport  oi'  all  descriptions  of  hi-  fabjects,  on  the. 
throne  of  {hi-  kingdom,  ,-it  a  lime  of  pt\)fonnd  jiea.ce,  and 
without  any  pretence  of  the  exigence  or  apprehension  ot 
\\ar  or  con-pnacv,  becomes  m  it-ell  a  source  oi  no  small 
jealon-v  lo  hi-  faithful  C'ommons;  as  many  circumstances 
lead  ii-  to  apprehend  thai  therein  the  ministers  have  refer- 
ence to  M>me  other  measures  and  principles  ot  loyalty,  and 
to  -ome  other  idea-  oi  the  constitution,  than  the  Ia\\.-  reijiiire, 
•  >v  the  piMcliee  ot  parhanic  nt  will  admit. 

"•  No  re^nhir  communication  t-t  the  proof's  of  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  allmLd  to  in  the  speech 

1 1 .» I .  n  i ,  i- 
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from  the  throne,  have  been  laid  before  tin*  House,  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  nature,  tendency,  or 
occa-ion  of  them,  or  in  what  particular  acts  they  were 
displayed;  but  if  we  are  to  -uppo-c  the  manifestations  ol 
hnalty  ^  which  are  held  out  to  us  as  a:i  example  for  imit- 
ation) consist  in  certain  addresses  delivered  to  his  majesty. 
promising  support  to  his  majesty  in  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative,  and  thanking  hi-  majesty  tor  removing  certain 
ot  his  ministers,  on  account  of  the  votes  they  have  given 
upon  bills  depending  in  parliament,  —  if  this  be  the  ex- 
ample of  loyalty  alluded  to  in  the  -;>eech  from  the  throne, 
then  we  must  beg  leave  to  express  our  seriou--  concern  lor 
the  impression  uhich  ha--  been  made  on  any  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  by  misrepresentations,  which  have  seduced  them 
into  a  seeming  approbation  of  proceeding  subversive  oi 
their  own  freedom.  \Ve  conceive,  that  the  opinion.-  deli- 
vered in  these  paper-,  were  not  \\e!l  considered:  nor  were 
the  parties  duly  informed  of  the  nature  ol'  the  matters  on 
which  they  were  called  to  determine,  nor  of  those  proceed- 
ings o!  parliament  uhich  they  we're  led  to  censure. 

4k  \Ve  shall  act  more  ael\i-edl\.  The'  loyalty  we  shall 
manile-l  \\ill  not  be  the  same  with  their-;:  but,  we  inM. 
it  uill  !>:•  equally  sincere,  and  more  enlightened.  It  is  no 
-liolii  authority  uh;ch  -hall  persuade  us  ibv  receiving  MS 

n  •  \    »  * . 

prools  of  loyally  ihe  mistake  n  principle's  lightly  taken  up 
in  these-  addre»e^  obiiijiielv  to  criminate,  with  the-  lu-avy 
and  ungrounded  charge  ol  disloyalty  and  disaffection,  an 
uncoiTupi,  inde})eiulentj  and  reforming  jiarliament^.  Above 


!•    ihiil    ]>:i!  li.isiiciit  ilic  il.ii.-i   of  (  i>iiiii](>n-  1'-.   t\.o  ii'Vc-rul  re-dlii- 

1 1  >  I'nl  lii  t  !H'  ;V]:u  rh ';i . :   \'-  ;;r.       llnlin-ilia'i  1\   on  tile  rhai!  _jc  (  I 

i  .filer  to   M'.'iiri1  the  !)•  o\\  ;i  iiiili'ja'iiilciscc  :n!il 

lation   c'l"  new    I  iirthrii--    oij    ilic    \x-<  ijilc,    \>\   \  In: 

•    :.     :  I  tin:  i-tabli-limeM  dill.      1J:>  tliat 

i,    thirt\— is    cfii  hii'inbcr-   ot    parlii.uiciit    \MTC   MJJJ- 

.,  l[i  i'rajiK'd,  1-v   v.  liirii  the  -TOU  ili  oi" 

'fill'    ii'  I't    oi:  I  hi-  ei\  ii  IJ-,1 
,  ol  ihc  [>rc.-cnt  I't'iLi)  had  aim  anti  .1  (u   one   iii!.ii(;a 
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all,  \\v  sliall  t.ik;-  c;\;v  lint  IU>;K-  oi'  t'u-  rights  :u::l  pri- 
vileges, uhvavs  i'!:iimi'il,  .uul  sincj  ih."  ace\.--H<!ii  01  liis 
majesty's  illustrio'.i.s  fainilv  con^t:Hit!v  <.  \  .-ivi^-d  bv  this 
1  fou-r,  (;iiii!  \vliieh  \\\;  huM  and  (.••.-:•/-•  in  irn-t  !';>r  t'i  • 
Commons  oi' Great  l>ritui.i,  rind  I'm-  ihrv  b  •:;<..;'.'  -hall  !••> 
constructively  surrendered,  or  even  weakened  and  in:- 
paired  under  ;:,ub!'_i;mHH  phrases,  and  impheatioiis  oi  c.'ii- 
-mv  en  tin.- Itiii' p;ii'!ianu'iitarv  })rocct'din<;-,  II  thi'so  fhnins 
arc  not  wrll-foniuli'tl,  ti1.,  v  mi^lit  !•>  lu1  li(;r.e-tlv  al;;in- 
clonc'J;  ii  thov  ;ii'0  jii^t.  iiic-v  oiii^iit  to  be  '-U'.uliiv  ;i!itt 
roolu'i-.-ly  rnaintaiiu'd. 

'•   Oi   In-  inujc^ty'j  o'.vu  ^raciou^  disposition  to\\-avds  t'n^ 
truo     r.iiciu!^-  ;>!'  our  fivr  constitution    In>    uiiihl'ul    Com- 


il:natc  tvi  ,t.  A  ;nii!ion  oi'  pu'.'l'c  nunoy  in  1  su'.iu'ri  ncs  !K.-  M  in  tliL1 
1  .'!!•!-  oi  t!;-  [i;i-.  ;n;i-;  cr-;  :  t'lis  ;:c'.  pvcxvi.Uvl  tlic-  p.>  •-;It;ilih'.>t'  a1:;.  !.!•<  u'V 
\\lr.i;  -i  H-\iT  IT'HIL:  ;u-f.uiuil;ucvl  i.i  tn.'.t  (;;":'.',•  i  i  IVniv.  i  .J  itl.icfi'-  <n 


nfthc-ii  r-iipprt-seJ,  iind  t!'c-  re-t  red-j^i!  LO  fixt-d  ^':iri<j-.  To  <i'0iirt; 
tlio  tivut'i'iii  oi'  t-lfctioii  a'_:a'nv-t  tl:t'  c'ro\v:i,  ;i  iiill  \v,.-  pi!-<r-.l  to  di-,- 
(j'.ri'av  all  .ifTuT-r-  foncc-nu-  1  1:1  ti;r  colL'jlioll  o!  tin.-  i'cvi'nuc  .^i  ;i:r-.  ol 
ii-  rTaiU'li'.--.  t'roiii  vofavj;  in  t-lcvti  ins;  ;i  :  i'^-t  i;np  irtfini  i!i:t,  not  oaly 
v,  iih  rr-LTirJ  to  ir-;  priina:'v  (/yi/ct,  t!;o  liv;-.l'.)iii  «.;!'  t-U-c/io.i,  In;;  as 
inatori-dl1;  foiM.\ai'diii_;  tii.-il.u1  cullti  :i  •::  vj'.'  ivvcriia1.  i;i./  the  .iaic  (.'iid, 
.tlu1  pi\->f-r^  iH.;  tilt:  iVfr.ii)-,  1  of  r!'-i;t'u.il  ;'a'  ll.uisL-  rocliricd  ti-.c 
i:'.l:liHl-  pniu;!K-llt  i\  lati  .  '-1  tv)  tllL'  M:'.l-i!c-^\  flui'tl  .11,  airl  l.'\p'i:....''l  It 

!  rot  ii  the  .  I  mi  iiHi^.  Oil  I  lie  j/i  iiic  .u','.'.  r-  ".  ii'nUuir.ii  of  tlie'.r  (Vvvn  Inri-c-, 
idUilCi  Lv-d  ••'.  i;li  iht;  [i'i:nil)!e  i;l'  .  '.ll.'lr  (.'••'  )ir  );i:\  ,  Ml  a.''.  (i;'.  -in  !i'i' 
ivudui!)..  i  oiitructo:1  \.itii  'jovi-rniiirnt  iiuMpiitili1  •<:'  a  -<  '  .n  •••::'.  .1- 

ilK-!lt.         'i'l.C      I:ldi;i      i.lil       llii.'ort!l!i:iloll.       i'i-t     ill      ill:'      I  I'    'if      "I       I-Di'd-  , 

I'ur-tn.  d  'I,-.-  ;i.r,r  i,li-,i  [,i  it-,  i-o:iij.l;-:loii  ;  and  u>.':i!(  1  all  -(  rvaii'-.  oi' 
;iu'  liaal  I  ii.li.i  >  •  IIIJM  .\  lV.  >.:i  .1  -  -it  in  ;  !:.i;  1  1.  m-r  1.  >r  ;i  <  vriaMi  i.aic, 
and  tint  il  uicir  i  i  iiidm  :  sv  a>  (\aiinneil  into  -ai-  1  i1!  eared.  T!;'-  i  <•  n:  ••  I; 
o,  isiiii.ht'  i1  .'i  .,itioii-  ;ii..l  i.i  iiiiliii'c  .';  '  ir.  !:•;•-  and  r.p;>r:---  ,...!-.  a-  \\ell 
:^  r'l'-  iTiiiit1,  til  thi-  inn  ;  i!i![i.)rt:!'i'  o'ljt-.-  -,  ut'  pr.1'!,;'  i  ''m>iii\, 
jHTl'-lled  '..it'a  livii  In!:  :,  n  I  i'iV.  p  t:  l,;':iH'nt.  'i'in:  |i;'i'!:,nn:-:::  al  o  in- 
>tltlltL'(l  a  t  iiluii!  :l  ti  r  t'  >  iiii  |  n  1  1-  I  n(:i  l:,r  i  ;  •'left  aill  ni  ;  if  re\  I'lHU'  in  .,!! 

!:•>  I  riu  1  1.  IK--,  v.  hii  !i  p:',  i  ;-c-i;i'-d  it  ;  di.i  \  -A  .:.li  •_  real  .  i.,oiir  ;  aiitl  sa^ue-  ted 
»f»ci\ii  luaienal  iinpi'ov  c'ni'-nt-'. 
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mom  never  did  or  could  entertain  a  doubt:  but  we  humbly 
bt  i?  leave  to  express  to  liis  majestv  our  uneasiness  concern- 
ing other  new  and  unusual  expressions  of  hi>  ministers, 
ilechiratory  of  a  resolution  '  to  support  in  their  just 
balance,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  branch  ol  the 
legi.-lature.' 

"  It  were  desirable  that  all  hazardous  theories  concerning' 
a  balance  of  rights  and  privileges  (a  mode  of  expression 
wholly  foreign  to  parliamentary  usige)  might  have  been 
forborne.  IJi-  majesty's  faithful  Commons  are  well 
instructed  in  their  own  rights  and  privilege?-,  which  they 
are  determined  to  maintain  on  the  looting  upon  which  they 
were  handed  down  from  their  ancestors ;  they  are  not 
unacquainted  with  tin-  rights  and  privilege-  of  the  House 
of  l\rr>.  and  they  kiio-.v  and  iv-pect  the  lawful  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  :  but  they  do  not  think  it  »afe  to  admit  any 
thing  concerning  tin  exigence  of  a  balance  ot  those  rights, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives;  nor  are  they  able  to  discern 
to  what  objects  mini-ter-  would  apply  their  fiction  ot 
balance,  nor  what  'hev  would  consider  as  a  just  one.  These 
unauthori/ed  doctrines  have  a  tendency  to  >tir  improper 
discussions-,  and  :o  lead  to  ::!i-chievous  innovation-  in  the 
constitution. 


•    li'thcH1  -peculations  are  let  loose,  the  Hon-e  of  Lord-,  ma\  quarrel 

their  share  ot'  r'i(j  legislature,  a-  l>e'm_:  limited  \\ith    regard  to  the 

origination  of  Hi  crown  and   the  origination    of  money  bills. 

'1  :  '     i  Iviseri  ot  the   cr  >\vn  mn\   tliink  proper  to  l>rin_-  it-  iie_'ativr  into 

ordinarv  u-c ;  and  (\\-n  to  di-])i;;i    w  liether  a  niore  neirativi1,  compared 

live  [jowcr  cxcn  i-cd  itltiT  Ilou-e-,  l>e    -uoh  a 

.••(•-;.,    j  ini'o   i'l  fa\  onr   of  that 

.  .      '     '     -    ;  i-  of  the  erown  ill    the 

main, i  '|  jl(     t'ollo\\in^    \\i;i    -erve    to   -]H-A    liow    miu-h 

'     caution    i  IIIK  eriiinu'    till'-'1    nnxel     -Jirelll.l- 

:'  •  ,  r,    in    hi      i  ted    ^JH-CI  !i,    April    X:ii,    1-78, 

i  \i>r<  -I  -  :  .  •  .     . 

"     i'hc  niiliii    and  li  .  he  uimNa   1.,   in  th<    debate  which 

:    the    iiu>iii(  -~    of   t!n-    da    ,   a    erted    tint    \<>i,r    |.>n!-hip-    \\orc 

]>'  •'  ;/  to  make  any  alti  .  a  uione\-lii!l,  or  a  1'iil  of  -upplv. 

I   jh'juid  bt  ^lu.l  t'j  ice  Uic   miif.u'    fnli\  and  iairl\  ui  tn^cd,  and  tl)^ 
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"  That  his  faithful  Common*  most  liumblv  recommend, 
instead  ot'  the  inconsiderate  speculation*  of  unexperienced 
men,  that  on  all  occasions  report  should  be  had  to  the 
happy  practice  ot  parliament,  and  to  thos-  solid  maxims 
of  o-overnmciit  uhicli  have  prevailed  >ince  the-  at  c"--ion 
ol  his  majesty'*  illustrious  tamilv,  as  furnishinjj  the  oulv 
sale  priiici;'U .-  on  which  the  CAAVU  and  parliament  can 
proceed. 

k-  \\'e  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  be  cautious  (Mi  tin's 
head,  as  in  the  last  parliament,  the  present  mini-ter.-  had 
thought  propei1  to  countenance,  if  not  to  surest.  a:i  attack 
upon  the  mot  clear  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  Mouse.  * 


nibject  brought  forward  and  argued  upon  precedent,  as  well  u*  it--, 
collateral  relation-.  I  ?hould  be  pleased  to  H'O  the  que-tion  fairlv 
lommittc'il,  \\ei-e  it  tor  no  other  reason  but  to  lr.:a:- the.  -leek  -mootli 
contractors  tVoin  the  other  Hou-c  come  to  thi-  bar  and  declare,  that 
tlu  \ ,  and  the\  onl\,  could  t  ran  if  a  money-bill  ;  and  they,  and  tlirv  onK  , 
could  ch-po-e  of  the  property  of  the  peer-  of  (ireat  Britain.  iVrhap-. 
>omc  argument-  more  plau-ible,  than  those  I  heard  thi-  d;:\-  I'rom  the 
wooNaek,  to  -ht".v  that  the  Commons  have'  an  nne  jiitrollable,  nii(|na- 
lil'ied  riulit,  t"  hind  \otir  lordship^'  j)ropert\,  may  be  ur^red  hv  them 
At  pre-ent,  I  heii  leave  to  ditler  tVoin  the  no!)!e  and  learned  lord;  for 
until  the  claim,  after  a  olemn  di-cu--ion  of  the1  House,  is  openlv  and 
dhvctly  reliiujiiished,  I  -hail  continue  to  be  of  opinion,  that  vonr  lord- 
-hip-  ha\e  ;i  riuht  to  alter,  amend,  or  reject  a  muiiev-bill."  See  New 
Parliamentary  Hi-tory  i  t  llnuland,  vol.  \i\.  p.  i:j,<). 

The  Duke  of  Ric-hmond  also,  in  his  letter  to  the  vohinteer-  of  Ire- 
land, -peak-  of  -exeral  of  the  prnvers  exorei-ed  iy  the  llon-e  of(.'om- 
iiion-,  in  tliC'Iiu'lit  ot'  u-nrpi!t;on- ;  and  In-  ^race  i-  of  opinion,  that 
v,  hen  the  people  arc  re-tnivd  to  \\\  \>\  he  eoiiceu  e-,  to  In-  t  lit  >r  1 1  Jir-,  in 
cli  c!iuir  tin-  llon-e  of  C.'omn,i<n-.,  '.lie  other  I'r.ui.  he-  ot  tlu  ie^i>!uutre 
,)ii_h'  to  he  ri  •-'•  ire. I  \<  >  their-. 

•  1!\  an  aet  ot'  parliament,  the  dire  [or-  of  the  Ka-t  India  C'omp:'.n\' 
are  n  -trained  from  acceptance  "t  hill-  dra\\  n  fn  un  India,  lie  von.  i  a  .  er- 
tain  amount.  v>  ithollt  the  eon -en:  ol  the  com  in  [--lone''-  of  the  trea-ur\ . 
Thi  late  ilon-e  ot'l'ommon-  nnd:'i'_r  hill-  to  an  inmien-e  amour,:  .  !ra\\n 
i;p,.;i  that  bod\  In  their  -ei'vunt-  ahi'oatl,  and  kriiu^ini;  'htii1  ei''eum- 
»tmi(e-  to  he  e\en  din_l\  doiil'tt'ul,  came  to  a  res, mi; .1  >»  ;ir.<\  idently 
i  .miioniiiu  the  lord-  ol'  the  trea-urv  a.:am-t  ';ie  accept,  nee  o|  the-e  hi  IK, 
Hi,tii  the  Ilou-e  :hould  uthcr\\i^e  direct,  j'lie  Luurt  Lord,  I!KM  took 
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'•   I'Variiitr-   ;':•'''••   tin     '   rxtrnordir.an    admonition?,  .-nil 

iVniii  !:!•   iii  V'  iK'drines,  whieh  seem  ;  ->  have  dictated  .-everai 

umisiKil  expressions,   thai    his    .  .    ha-    1  ,'"M  abused  by 

i'dse  r.  presentations    of  the  din^.-   i.i  parHamcnt. 

i'  our  duty  ix-.-pectlldi'    l,»  in.'»i  m  his  nu.jesty,  that 


llii-   l.iU1    i  us,   in    nr.y   c  1'   ihv-ir  add:'i>.r>. 

voti!s,  or  i\    :>];;.  :•;,•:    iii-illuT  I!D  \vt'  Liiuv,   c|    anv  j^rocrcil- 
i  ;):.'•  1"    hi!!,    i'l   \'  !  ':L  'i   il   \'.  ::  -  ;   !'i  ;  !   lo  ;i'jri<!';v  ii,  ••   (.  .'.('.'III 

of  I.i  •«  royal  ])i  .'  •   :   but.  ii'  M:cl:  j).''>vi-  inn  lia-.l  i-xi>U-d 

in  ;  :'\   Mil,  i    •]•!•;••  .-'.;.:.!  \-  •    i  .    /!!.-!  all  .-]H  *.'i'  I  K'.-, 

acts,   or  ad<h\--    -,     iVoni    ahv    p.r-:!       \  hatsix  \'cr,    v,  hic.'ii 
li;.\L'  ;  ;      f»'l         .1'    •-',!(!!   Li!!?,   or    in;    MLTMMIS  cun- 

cci'in  t  :,i  ','.          .  >     ,>  ^  •       •    anv   Lim!  ol  censure  aiul 

''.,,..;•:,    i.      ti:.         .       S'  v  !•  ii'ir.ations  nia 


tin:,.,    liii.ii:.  !i;,ns    and    abnuLf.iu  nt>.  and   in    soini.'  ra.-c's  an 
onl:iv  '  <iiiictioM    ol'  >!ii'.n:  1  prerogative.      It'   bills 

shoii'il  li,'  '.:  -    ,\     .  ,•  '.'•':  •  iiii'in  in  \vliidi  tlicv  appear  in  the 
J  I.  HI       .'        '  .  in-i-  liable',  by  il.c  ui-doin  of 

i  !  ,      •          iin  ioiij  Lo  lu1  corr<.  di  d.   and  even  to  be  totally  set 
,!••:«,  •    <  I1..        It  >    ;      .'.       !viu»\\n.    the    lepil,    and    the 

i\  .'leily  :  '•'!'  vvhatevei',  !•<  I'H-  inanill.-latio'n  of  the 
roval  ii:  -!)lea^in  .  ,  !;,(!•-  to  int  nindale  individual  mi  inber.-' 
li''  •  ;  propij  ii,^.  or  lh;>  1  It  <.i  •  .;  Iroin  ret'eivin<r,  debatii)"',  and 
pa  -ii.j,  liii!.-,  teiiu^  i»  pr  vent  even  the  l;epiiniiiii.';  of  every 


:  in         i  :.•      (i-iii  ;-!   i-i-i  ;::.•!!!  \  iu  t  ot'  par- 

I  ;ir  tlii    /i  -i  liiili);!,  -.\  liii'li   \-  (  ht   :e 

:  '    .  f,',  :i,i'(  !..':,(   \  ,   lliti  i  Ir,.'    ..      i  i,)i- 

I"  ;  .-.!..  i\  .:;!  ;r     •  .  i.      ,  ;'  |  ••-  ,-r- 

1  i.!'  tli.i-i    !'i  .-i  ir.l  .    ;  .    !  ,  .   -,-;.  ,!  mi 
^    '  .1    :li«'    !!.,:.      -  ,;  !-     un 

IHIII   (-\  .'.  '.•;  i'. .     -     .v  r;-||- 

1  "''•'',  '         -  -  •(..->-•  !';•; i  i  'i. i;. 
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relorm::^e,n  in  the  slat-.1,  t.ncl  utterly  de-troys  the  deliber- 
ative <  -.e.Mcity  ot  parliament.  \\  "c  therefore  claim,  demand, 
and  in-i~l  upon  it,  as  our  undoubted  ri'Jit.  that  no  pcr-on- 
shall  bo  deemed  proper  object-  of  animadversion  b\  the 
crown,  in  any  mix!-'  whatever,  n,r  the  vole'-  which  they 
give,  or  tin-  propo-itioi!-  uiiich  they  make  in  parliament. 

*•  \\  e  humi)l\  conceive,  that  besides  it-  .-hare  of  the  legis- 
lative p(A\'cT.  aiul  is  ri^'ht  of  impeachment,  that  i>v  the 
law  and  u-a^\-  ot'parlkmiijiit  this  1  Joti-i-  ha>  other  powi-i  >  and 
capacitie-,  which  ii  i-.  buiind  to  maintain.  '1'hi^  Hoii-e  i.-.  a.-- 
sured,  that  our  hu;iil)le  advice  on  the  exerci-e  of  pre.i'og.itivo 
will  l>e  heard  with  the  >:ime  attention  \vitli  '.vhich  it  ha>  ever 
been  regarded,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  bv  the-  >ame 
clfects  \vhich  it  lias  ever  produced,  during  the  happv  and 
glorious  reiu'iis  (if  his  majesty's  royal  progenitor-:  not 
doubting  but  that,  hi  all  tho-e  point-,  \ve  shall  be  con- 
>itle:vd  a-s  a  council  01  wisdom  and  weight  to  advise,  and 
not  m  "i-ly  as  an  accuser  of  comjx'tenee  to  criminate". 
I'll-  I  lou-e  elaim-  botii  cuparitk'-  :  and  we1  trust  that  we 
Lit  u>  oui'  Iree  discretion  which  of  them  we  -hall 
ep.iplov  n<  b(.'-t  calculated  tor  hi-  majesty's  and  the  national 
^-ervice.  Whenever  we  >hall  see  it  expedient  to  ofter  our 
at'.vice  concerning  his  niajesty"-  -ei-vants,  who  arc  tho-e  of 
the  public,  v\  e  confidently  hope  that  the  personal  t'a\our  of 
any  minister,  o;-  any  sil  of  niini-k-rs,  will  not  be  more 
dear  to  his  maje-ty  than  the  credit  and  character  of  the 
House  of  Common-.  It  is  an  experiment  full  of  peril  to 
put  the  representative  wi-dom  and  ju>tice  of  his  majesty's 
people  in  the  wronn' :  it  i- a  crooked  and  desperate  design, 
leading  to  mischiefj  the  extent  of  which  no  human  wisdom 
can  ion. -fi1,  to  attempt  lo  ionn  a  prerogative  });irt\-  in  the 
nation,  to  be  iv-oriei!  to  a-  oce-i-ion  -hall  re(juire,  m  dero- 
gation from  the  authority  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 


February,   17^4,  to  the  AUdi\:;  <»i  tin:  Hou.e  ji  Luinmon>, 
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in  parliament  assembled:   it  is  a  contrivance  lull  of  danger. 

for  ministers  to  >et  uj)  tlic  representative  ar.d  constituent 
bodi-s  ol'  the  Commons  of  this  kiii'./.dom  a^  two  separate 
ard  di.-iinct  r<o'.veiv,  formed  lo  counterpoise  each  other, 
leaving  the  preference,  in  the  hands  of  secret  advisers  oi  the 
crown.  In  such;1,  situation  ot  things,  these  advisers,  taking 
advantage  ot  tb.e  differences  \vhich  mav  accidentally  arise, 
or  may  purposelv  be  (omented  beiu  en  them,  will  have  it 
in  their  choice  to  icsort  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  may 
best  suit  the  purposes  of  their  sinister  ambition.  By  ex- 
citiiv  an  emulation  and  conte-l  !<etv»e-.jn  the  representative 
and  the  constiii:.  :it  bodies  a.-  parties  contending'  lor  credit 
and  influence  at  the  throne,  siuriiiccs  will  be  made'  by 
both:  and  the  v,  hole  can  end  i:;  nolhiii'r  else  than  the 
destruciii-n  of  the  .';.  :::\  -t  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 
If  tluiv  must  !)••  ani,th(.-r  iii'ide  oi'  conveying  the  collective 
sen  of  the  people  '.:>  the  tin-one  than  that  by  the  I  louse  ot 
Commons,  it  ought,  to  be  fixed  and  defined,  and  its 
authority  ought  lo  be  settled  :  it  ou<>-hi  not  to  exist  in  so 

*  O  r"* 

precarious  and  dependent  a  state  a-  that  ministers  should 
have  it  in  their  poutr,  at  tlu-ir  ov.  n  inert'  pleasure,  to 
acknowledge  it  \\ith  respect,  or  to  reject  it  with  scorn. 

'•   h  i-   the  inidi-ubted  prerogative  of  the   crown   to  dis- 
solve  parliament:   bin    v»e   beg   K'avr   to  lav  before  his   ma- 
JL-S[\,    th.'t    il    is,    ol  ail  the  InisN  v.'O.ed  in  his   majestv,    the 
inos!  critical    and   dflicale,    a:id    t!;.:l    in   \'.hich    this  1  louse 
ha--    tin-    mo>t    r.-'iison    to    n \jtnre.    not    only  the  good  laith, 
but  tli  •  i.. \oiir  ('I  the  cro'.ui.     1  li-  C'ouniion^  are  not  always 
upon   ;i   i  :.r   \\itli  liis  iiiiiii-ii'is  in  an  application  to  popular 
judgiiK'Ht  :    it  i>  not   in   the-    poucr  ol    ihe  members  ol    ilns 
1  !<.u-     to  •_••()   to  their  election    at    the    momriit  tin'  mo-t  ia- 
voui  ior   th'.:;!.       It    is    in    the   pourr    ol    the    eroun    to 

choosr  ,.  time  t-.r  their  di-solution  \vhilst  ^rcat  and  arduous 
r>  ol  state  and  legislation  ar-1  dejiending,  which  may 
be  (  ..  ilv  mi.-understood,  and  \\hieh  cannot  be  tnily  e\- 
pl.ii'i' d  Ui  toi'e  that  misinnk'r^taiiding  mav  pro\e  talal  M 
tin  i:  moiii  that  belo:ie>,  ;md  to  the  consideration  that  U 
due  t';  members  of  ur 


'•  With  his  miu'estv  i-  tin-  inii  of  all  the  re-wards,  the 
honours,  distinctions,  tin  our,  and  <_>.Tacv-  ot' tin-  -late;  with 
lii.s  ma|>-stv  i-  the  mitigation  of  all  tin-  n^-Mirs  of  the  laur; 
and  we  rejoice,  to  see  the  crown  po-se—ed  of  IruMs  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  muni-will,  and  ch.iruvd  \\iih  dutie-  uhich 
are  popular  and  plea>i!:<f.  ( )ur  ini-l--  are  ol  a  dhlireiit  kind. 
Our  dulic.s  are  har-h  and  mvidiou--  in  then-  nature;  and 
justice-  and  -afetv  i-  all  we  can  expect  in  the  exercise  of 
theai.  We  are  l.u  oiler  salutary,  which  is  not  aluavs 
pleasing,  c'catn-e!  :  wi1  are  to  inquire  ;nul  to  accu>.';  and 
the  objt'Cth  oi  our  nujuirv  and  chai'^'c  will  be  li..«r  the 
mot  part  persons  ol'  v.  ealth,  ])owe.r,  and  extensive  con- 
nexions:  we  are  to  make-  ripd  laws  lor  the  preservation  of 
revenue,  which  of  necv-sitv  more  or  less  confine  some 
action,  or  restrain  some-  function,  which  before  was  free  : 
what  is  the  most  critical  and  invidious  of  al!,  the  whole  l><x!y 
ot  the  public  impositions  originate  from  us,  and  tlu1  h;:nd 
ot  the  I  lou-c  ol  C'omiuoiis  is  seen  and  felt  in  evcrv  burthen 
thai  piTs>e-  <m  the  pecjile.  \\  hii-l  ultimatelv  \\'e  are 
serving  thrin.  and  in  ihe  lirst  in-ianc'c-  ulnlst  we  are 
serving  hi->  majesty,  it  will  be  hard,  indeed,  if  we  should 
i-ee  a  Mo1.!-'  oi  Commons  the  vicinu  <it  it-  //al  and  Jidelitv, 
sacrilic^d  b\  his  mijiisti r<  to  iho-i-  \trv  p-opular  discontents 
\\h;ch  -hali  be  excited  bv  our  (iutiful  I'lideavom-s  for  the 
secuntv  and  i;'reatne-.s  ol  hi-  ihron.-.  No  other  consetjuence 
can  refill  I  irom  ^iieh  an  e\;,.:iph-.  but  ,!iat.  in  future,  the 
House  oi  (  oinmon-,  con  silting  it-  safctv  at  the  expenre  ot 
n-  duties,  and  siiilerinu.'  the  \\hoh-  enrrii'v  of  tin-  state  to  be 
relaxed,  will  -iiniik  lr<'m  everv  si-rvice1,  \\i!4'ii,  h'i\\e\'er 
neces-arv,  is  <;!  a  v,';v:it  a'ld  ;i;piii;ou-  nature;  or  that,  will- 
IM'J'  ''I  provide  I'm-  I!K-  punlie  in  -ee--it  n  •-.  and  at  the  same 
tune,  lo  -I'i'uri1  the  mean-,  of  pi  ribruuii^  thai  ta-l-.,  thev 
will  exchange  nidi  pendeiice  1 1 ir  protection,  and  \\  il I  court  a 
subservient  exi-tenc'e  iiirouu;h  the  f-ivour  of  tiio-e  ministers 
ol  state,  or  tho-e  -ecrel  adviser-  who  oiio-ht  thein-i'lves  to 
stand  m  awe  ol  the  Common^  of  ilii-  realm. 

'•    A   I  louse  ol    C'ounuoiis,  ri'-pected  b\   his   ministers,   is 
-- entud  to  liis   nia'n-iv's   service:    it  1-.  lit  that  thev  should 
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\ield    to   parliament,   MM;!    not    that    parliament    should    be 

Me\\  modelled  u.:lii  ii  is  Jilted  to  their  ptirpo-c-.  It'  ou" 
aiiiliori;\  i>  <  •  .;•  '  b.  lulu  IM>  when  we  coincide  in  opinion 
wiiii  i.  majesty's  iiiivi.-ers.  hut  i-  t;>  !).•  set  ;;l  iiou^ht 
tli,'  moment  it  diHers  from  them,  tin-  I lou-e  of  Commons 
will  MJ lik  into  :.  ..,/,';;;«•  ;.;!;•  >  oi  acl mill  1st  IMtion  :  and  VA  . '[ 
i • .  (.•  t '.;•.'.!  i::(K'j  mcK  lit  ciuii'aeii'V  \\  ii  :i.  in^-jiai'ablv  i  <ui- 
ji  etin  r  tl'-e  i1'  •  'i>nr  and  i  : .,,;  •  is  •  -1'  tlii- 

1  K,i:  .•.  enab!  s  n>  to  allbrd  a  real,  i-iK-ein  .  •  :  n  .  u !>••,:. ;n- 
tiui  support  to  ii:-  :"•'••  rni  .  .  i:  •  tl.e  ildi-n-tiee  .-l.-.-'.vn 
to  our  o]  linion  \-, !-  •  il-  oi'  ihe 

ero'.vi'.   \vl  can     :   ^   autln  •     lie  prueeediii^s 

c>l  tli      •  -    \'.  li.'ii  i'.  eoiieur     iviih  t  lien1  nu  a  ^i1  :\^. 

"•   'i  i-''.1  »-;.   :li;-  ..     ,  il         !H     ni.-'jc'sly's 

erou  n  \\  •  .-.      I-'ors-'i^'u 

-,    .Vi    '  .  •  •  ••  \  -  i  \'.  i~h   tor.  vive  a  il  MIISL' 

with    this    nati<    \    will  n    vain    lor   lh.it    :     '•!    u     • 

t;ave  a  eomiv  \icii  v\!,.!i  (ir.';1.!  Britain  the  preli  reiiee  lo  ;;ii 
aM'aiu'1.  \\ilh  am  ol!,<.r  state.  A  1  i<>u.-e  of  ('ominous  of 
v,hi(!i  mi]  i  ;  rs  \v,  n  to  stand  in  awe,  ^.•here  t-vci'v 

thinsr  w;;s  •  '-  I'ily  rlix  ; --.-I  >in  prii'i'iple-  fit  i"  he 
O['.(.']!l',  ;ii;d  .  .  ii  ,  .  uid  jiot  in; 

retracted  or  V;  hoiU    ilat: /er,   ['i;riii>iie(l    a    i'1'oiuid   ut' 

coi.iidi.  nee    ill   the   ]     !  -  ; !.     i  iin;.^fii;t.'iii  of 

no  -t,  ;      :  '  ion   ot   pei':-onal   t'a\  our 

rii.il  privah  advice  ean  ever  jii'etenil  to.  Ii  iailh  wit!i  ihc 
House  of  Commons,  the  ^i-;i;;J  seciirity  lor  the  national 
faith  il-'.'Hj  e.ui  lie  broken  with  iiiiinuiitv,  a  \vouiul  i^ 
given  lo  th,'  jHjlitieal  importance  of  (iivat  l>rit;iin,  \»liii'li 
wl:l  not  ea-  il  v  l)i'  hrali'd. 

'•   Tli.ii    there    was    a   great    variance   between    the     late 
Ib'.i--  DIIS   ;iM(l    et-'Main   j)cr-ons    whoi:i    hi-    ma- 

i     '\   h  :     ;  ,!  ;  i      i  :\  •   and  eontinue   a-    mini-Ler.-, 

in  d'.-iiaJH  ad\  See  oi    tin!    I  lon^e,    i-  lioloi  ion.-  !<  i  !  he 

!.  'I'll.  '  llou-r  did  no!  r  mlide  i.'i  those  minister-  . 
ainl  thev  \\ithlu  Id  tlieir  conlidfiico  Irom  ihem  lot'  ICM-OIIS 
lor  \v  h  th  po^tel'itv  v. :'.!  honour  aiid  respect  the  name--  ot 

those.  \\  In;  campcjs,ed  that  Uouseoi  Commons,  disthigui-hcd 
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for    i>-   ind'.-pendence.      Thev  could  not  confide  in  persons 

\vi:D  have  -hcun  a  dUpoHiion  t<>  ('.::.  'k  and  dan^vron-  in- 
tri'j;iK'-;.  i>v  liu.--e  intrigues  thev  have  v,  eakeni-d,  i!'  not 
de-trov  "1,  t;:e  c!  -ar  a-.-urance  which  hi-  maj.  -tv'>  pi-op!'1. 
and  v.hir'i  :i!i  i;.i!ioiis  oi^'il  lo'.a'v,  oi  uluitalV,  and  '.v  hut 
arc-  ii'M,  l!i-.'  .  ;  !  jifi  >i  ;!:-  <j;i)VL'i'!tni(.-!i!. 

••  i:';t  -  ,  niiii  hi-  .-.'i.1:!  liial  iii>  nihiisters  iniu'  couliiuie  in 
t!i.-;r  o!  ii-.--,  vviihout  nnv  .-i^nififatioii  to  tin-in  oi'  !il-  ma- 
ji'»iv'>  ilisplfusure  at  any  of  tht'ir  measures,  \\Iii!-t  pcr-mi?, 
CDiisidui'tible  lor  tlivir  rank,  and  known  to  liavi-  iiad  acvt---  ; 
t;>  In-  majesty's  sacred  j-frson,  can  with  inijjuiiitv  ti!)ii-c 
tliat  advantage,  a/;.!  emplov  lii-  inajr^tv'-  jianie  to  di-:r,o\v 
and  countr-racl  the  proceeding  of  lii>-  oilicial  -(.-rvant-, 
nothing  lint  (U-tru-t:.  discord,  debility,  cctitenipl  ol'  all  au- 
thority, and  general  conlti-sion,  can  pivvuil  in  h.i-  go\'L-rn- 

lliC'llt. 

'•  'i'l'.U  \vc-  l:iv  l)(-i'o!x-  his  inaJL-.-U',  with  h;i:.;ilitv  and 
rcinci-i  n.  n~  the  inevitable  eilect  '.4  a  -jiii'i:  in  Mitr.giu-  m  In- 
exi'Ciiiivi1  u'overntnc-nt:  a;i  cvi!  v.h;c-!i  u-e  l.'a\  ebnt  too  much 
i'l  :i  on  to  !)-.•  per-uaiL-d  exists  and  incn-a^-vs.  Durir."1  liie 
coni'-e  of  the  last  c'--:on  it  broke  out  in  a  manner  tin-  n.'i-t 
a!ar;ri;!;g.  Th^  c\il  \\~H-A  iniinitely  :'.g:^ri:Vii*ji!  i'/ilu-  un- 
a:  i.lso;  i.  vd,  !)u;  not  disivo\\ed  u-:e  which  Las  been  iiiade  oi' 
hi-,  MI  I,  ;\'-  niiiiic,  tor  the  j)iirpose  of  the-  inc^t  u;icun>;i- 
tut  it.ii.i!,  coiTupt,  and  dishonourable  in'lu.  -iicu  on  tin. 


in  ihi-  kingdom.  \o  ;;tu-;;.ion,  i.-vjii  to  tin-  rxu'rior  tirco- 
nnn«  in  ila-  practii-i1  oi  cori'ir.t.on  and  intimidation  rm- 
[ilo\cd  t/,1  p«_'fr-,  \\"a-  observed  :  several  p'  ••'!•-  \\i're  objiyt-d 
Liinli  i'  in.-ii;  ees  tw  j'l-traet  i,h'.:r  ileelara:  u.'ii,  ;.'i.d  to  recal 
th.iriM-oxi-, 

'i  In-  miii.u/n-  h.tvc  lin  di-c-pi'st  interim!'  in  the  purity 
and  mtc:/rit  v  ol  l!n-  j  uvtMn''  ••  'J'in-  jH'-cr--  di-p;)-c  ot'  all  the 
piopr.t  .'  1,1  the  hi.  i  ;dom,  in  ihe  l;>l  iv-orl  :  :;in!  ,hcy  di^- 
po.-t-  <  ;|  i;  on  i  iu-ir  In  .11  "in'  an;  1  no!  on  i  licir  oat  !i-,  a^  all  t  he 
members  oi  c\\  .  \  otlu-i1  tribunal  in  tlu-  Lin^iiom  mti-t  do: 
though  in  tliein  tht'  proceeding  i-  noi  ronclu>ive.  \\  e  have, 
thercl'urt.,  u  light  lo  deinanJ.  that  no  application  -lu.U  l>e. 
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made  to  peer-  of  such  a  nature  as  niav  ii'ive  room  to  call  in 
((tuition,  much  less  to  attaint,  our  .-ol.1  -ccuritv  lor  all  that 
we  po--css.  'I'll is  corrupt  proceeding  appeared  to  the 
I Iou-c  of  C'onin:on>,  uho  arc  the  nat'nal  miardiaiis  o!'  the 
puriiy  of  parliament,  ami  ol'  the  puriiv  oi'  every  branch  of 
judicature,  a  most  reprehensible  and  dnnjrerous  practice. 
tending  to  shake  tiie  very  louiidation  ol  the  authority  ot 
the  House  of IVcr  :  ami  they  branded  it  as  such  by  their 
resolution. 

'•  The  1  louse  had  not  suflicieut  e\idence  to  enable  them 
legally  to  punish  this  practice,  but  they  had  enough  to  cau- 
tion them  against  ail  confidence  in  the  author--  and  abettors 
of  it.  They  performed  their  duly  in  humbly  advisin<v  in> 
maje>ty  a^ain.-t  the  employment  of  Mich  i.  inister<:  but  his 
majesty  was  advised  to  keen  those-  iiMin^lei1.-,  and  to  dissolve 
that  parliament.  The  I  lon-e.  a -A  a  re  of  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  its  duty  \\ith  re^\i;-:i  to  h  inlerot.- 

in  India,  uhich  \yeri1  and  are  in  the  utmost  tii-orili  r.    aiid  in 
the  utmost  peril,    most  humbly  recjuested  his  majesty  not.  to 
dissolve  the  parliament  dnriiiu  the  cour-e  ol    ihc'ir  vei'y  cri- 
tical j)roceedini(>  on    ihat  subject.      Mi-    riajesty'.s    ^|•a^•i<ll!- 
coiidc  --Cv  n-io'i    to    that    reqne-;  \v:;-    C(>n\'i  ycd    in    the  ro\al 
faith,    pledged  to  a  1  !ou-e  of  Parliament,    and  s.ilfmnly  de- 
li\\  red  from  the  throne.      It  v,a-   but    a  very  lew  days  alter 
a  committee   had    been,    with    the   consent  ami  concurrence 
of  the   chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   appointed    for   an   in- 
fjiiiry  into  certain   account-  delivered    to   the    1  loti-e  !»y  the 
court    ol    director^,    and    then    actually  enya^ed    in  that  m- 
fjuiry,    that  the  mnn-tei's,    regardless  o|  the  a--uraiice  ^lyi.'ii 
trom   tlu^   crown    to   a    I  lou>e    ol     C Ommon-.     did    dissolve 
that,    parliament.       \Ve    most    humb!\-  -nbjiiit    to    his    ma- 
jesty's  consideration  the  c(mse(juenccs  of  this  their  breach 
of     public     faith.         \\'hd-t    the1    member.-     of    the    I  lou-e 
ot    C'oiiiinon>,    under    that     -ecurit1,.     were    emfaued    in    in-. 
jnan'-ty'-    and    the  national    business,    endeavour-    ucre    in- 
du>triou-l\   n-cd    to  calumniate   those  whom    it    wa-    lound 
impract  ica'i  ilc  t(j  corrupt.      'I  he  reputation  ot  the  members., 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Ilou.-e  itself,   was  undermined  iu 
every  purl  of  the  kingdom. 
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'•  In  tii'1  -peech  from  tiic  throne  relative  to  India,  we 
are  camioned  hv  the  minister-,  k  no!  to  lo-e  si^ht  of  the 

*  etl'-ct  anv  mea-niv    mav  have    on    the'    con-t  it  ution    ot    our 

•  country.'      \Ve  are  apprehensive  that  a  calumnious  report 
spread  abroad  ot'  an  attack    upon    his   maie>-lv's  prerogative 
1)\'  tlie  hue  1  lou-c  ot'  Commons  inav  have  made  a;i  impres- 
sion on  \\      r'i'.al  niiii.l,    ami  have  ^'iven  occasion  to  thi^  un- 
u-ual    adtr.oiiilioii   to    the   ]ire~-e:it.       1  li is  attack  is  charged 
to  !ia\e  been  made    in    the    late  parliament,    hy  a  hill  which 
pa-M'd  the  Ilou-e  oi'  C.'oi:imon-(  in  the   late    >e^ion    of  that 
parliament,    lor    the    rogulation   of  the  all!iir>,    for  tlu^  pre- 
servation  ot    the  eoiiKitei'ce,   and  tor  the  amendment  of  tin- 
government  of  tin-  nation,    in  the  Ka>t  Indie's. 

"  I  hat  ln>  maje-tv  and  h;.-  jieoplc  mav  have  an  oonor- 
tunitv  of  entering  into  the  ground  of  tlii<  injurious  charge. 
we1  lie^r  leave  humbly  to  ae(jiuunt  hi>  majesty,  that,  tar 
from  having  made-  anv  infrin.^'*.  :,!ent  whatsoever  on  anv  part 
oi  hi>  roval  prerogative,  thai  bill  did,  fir  a  limited  time, 
give  to  ])!<  majesty  certain  pov.  er-  never  before  po>-e^<ed  b\ 
the  crown:  and  liir  thi>  hi-  ]>reM-nt  ministers  v \\ho.  rather 
than  tail  -hort  in  the'  number  ol  their  calumnies,  emplov.-.ome 
that  are  contradictory)  have  slandered  this  1  loti^c.  a-  aim- 
inn'  at  the  extension  oi'  an  unconstitutional  influence  in  hi-, 
majesty's  crown.  This  pretended  attempt  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  c'i'own,  thev  were  wt-ak  enough  to  endea- 
vour to  j)er>uatle  hi>  Jnajesty's  peojtli1  wa-  amongst  t!u 
causes  which  excited  hi-5  majot}'-  resentment  again-t  hi- 
Ltte  iin'nister-. 

'•  l-'uithci,  to  remove  the  impressions  oi'  thi^  calimmv 
concerning  an  attempt  in  the  I  {oust1  oi  Commons  against 
hi-  prerogative,  it  i-  proper  to  intorm  his  maje^iv.  that  the 
territorial  po--.(>sions  in  the  Ma-i  Indie-  never  have  been 
declared,  b\  anv  piiblie  judgment,  act,  or  instrument,  or 
anv  resolution  ot  parliament  whatsoever,  to  be  the  -ubject 
matter  ot  Jus  majesty1*-  prerogative;  nor  have  fhev  ever 
been  understood  a-,  belonging  to  his  ordinary  administra- 
tion, or  to  be  annexed  or  united  to  hi-  crovMi ;  but  that. 
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thev  are  acquisitions  oi'  a  new  nnd  peculiar  description*", 
unknown  k>  the  ancient  executive  constitution  of  tin* 
country. 

••  I'roiu  time  to  time,  then-fore,  parliament  provided 
for  their  government  according  1<>  its  discretion,  and  to  its 
opinion  ol  what  was  required  by  the  public  nece^itics, 
\\'e  do  not  know  that  his  inaje>ty  was  entitled,  by  prero- 
gative, to  exercise  any  act  of  authority  whatsoever  in  the 
company's  allairs,  or  that  in  clu-ct  such  authority  has 
ever  been  exercised.  His  ruajolvV  patronage  was  not 
taken  away  by  that  oil!:  because-  it  is.  notorious  that  his 
majesty  never  originally  had  the  appointment  of  a  single 
ollieer,  c'ivil  or  military,  in  the  company's  establishment  in 
India  ;  nor  has  the  k-ast  decree  of  patronage  ever  been  ac- 
quired to  the  cro\vn  in  ;inv  other  manner  or  nuv.-ure  than 
as  the  power  was  thought  expedient  to  be  granted  by  act  of 


'  The  territorial  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  were  acquired  to  the 
.•onipany,  in  \iruie  ol'  grants  from  the  iireat  mogul,  in  the  nature  of 
offices  and  jurisdictions,  to  be  lichl  under  him,  and  dependent  upon  Ins 

. TH\\  11  ;  \'.  ill)  tiie  r\pn •->  i •oiuiitiuti  oi'  Iv  :n'_'  oln  dient  to  ordrr-,  I'roni  his 
Linirt,  and  ol'jiaxiii1:  an  anni::,!  tribute  to  hi>  trcasnn.  It  i>  trnc,  that 
no  ohcilii-nec  is  \ielded  to  llie-e  ordcT- ;  and  lor  some  time  past  there 
ha-  In-cn  no  pa\inent  made  ot'  this  •.r;!uHe.  Pint  it  i>  nrdi-i  a  i:rant,  so 
ronditi'iri' I.  thai  tlie\  ';M  hnld.  Ti> -nliji-et  t  he  kini:  i  it"  (',  \\-.\\  I'ritain 
a-.  trihntar\  to  a  t'orei'jn  pouei-.  !>\  the  ;icts  oi'  his  .-n!>jeL'ts  —  to  snp- 
po^e  the  LTant  valid,  and  y-t  tlic  condition  \i.id  —  to  si;pno~i-  it  ';oo(l 
lor  the  kiii'_',  and  insuificienl  for  the  eompam  — to  ^nppc-e  it  an  in- 
tere-t  divi-.ihle  between  the  part'n-^ ;  —  tlu-e  ai'e  some  lewol'the  many 
ifL'al  difTn-nltie  to  be  snrnionnted,  1;  iri'  the  roi  of  i.iiidand 

i:an  acknowledge  tin  Ma-t  In^'a  ( 'oiiip  ;c  s.t'liir  t  >  be  -,<  -.,ib- 

ject  matter  ot'  prerogative,  -o  as  to  !irin_r  i'  \\i!:iin  th:-  veri:'1  ol  lvni;[i-!i 
jun -prudence.  It  i-.  a  very  tinonialon-  -pcci'  -,  i'i  po\\ei-  and  iirojx-rlv 
vhieh  i-  held  '  the  F,;ist  Indiii  Coin|)an\ .  Our  KnJiMi  preroiiati^e 

ia\v  does  not  li.rnisli  priiiciplrs,  mueii  i;1  -  prC'.'t  d(  nt  ••,  bv  \\hieli  it  can 
ined  r  .  •  •,!.  \'dth;n  '  '  :  '.  a:incnt  .Ii)n.lnit.n  »!  parlia- 

i  .       t  over  ("  (•  in  i-\rr\    ciiiicern,    ai'd    in  i  \  en   r.rcnn;- 

:M    whi.  !i    h  "djii-t    tlii-    n.  v.     ivir'.-alc    ica.ltei1. 

ma',   av  I   v,  i     '     or    nn\\i-il\,   jn^tU  or  nnjii  ih  :   but  jiai'ha- 

nu'ii'.  ;il"i          i        pel  it. 
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parliament  ;   tli;it    is.   hv  the  very  same  authority  by  which 
the  Oiliccs  were  disposed  of  and  regulated   in  the  bill  which 


.-entcd  as  infringing  u})oii  tlu-  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

kt    Before  the  year  i"7}  the  whole  administration  of  In- 
dia,   and  the  \\  hole    patron  ••^e   to   ullici1    the  re,    was   in   the 
hand-     ol'    the     l''.a-l     India    Company.       The    M;--t     India. 
Company  is  not  a  branch    of  hi-;   majesty's   prerogative  ad- 
Miini-'tratioM,    nor  does   that    body   exercise  any  species    of 
authority  under  it,    nor  indeed   from  any  i>ritMi  title,   that 
does  not  derive  all  its  legal  validity  from  acts  of  parliament. 
••    When    a   claim    ^vas  averted   to   the    India  territorial 
possessions    in   the   occupation  of  the  company,   these  pos- 
-essions  were  not   claimed  as  parcel    oi    hi--   majesty's  pain- 
monial  estate,   or  as  a  fruit  of  the  ancient  inheritance  ot  Ins 
crown.      Thev  were   claimed    for    the   pnblie.      And   v.hen 
agreements  were  made  \villi  the  Iv.ist  India  C'ompany  con- 
cerning any  composition    lor   the  holding,   or   any  partici- 
pation   of  i!i.'    profit-    of  t'mv-c    terntorie-.    the'    agreemen! 
Mas    made    u'nh    tl'e    ]inlilic.   and  the  preambles  of  the-  .-e- 
*  eral   ari>    have   uniformly  so  stated  it.      "1  hese  agi'eementi 
u ero  not  made  (even  nominally)  with  hi--  majesty,  but  \vith 
j/aiTiamin!  :   and    tlu-    bills    making    and    e-tahhshing    >-ucli 
au'reemc'iits  always   originated  in  this  House,    which  appro- 
priated the  money  to  await   the  disposition  of  parliament, 
\\itliout  the   ceremony  ol    previous  c(-!i-ri,t  Iroin  the  crown 
even  so  mud)  a--  suggested  by  any  of  his   ministers:   \\hicli 
previous  consent  is  an  observanc'i    ol   decorum,   not   nuLvd 
ol  ^U'iel  righl,    but    generally  jntid  when    a    iitnv    appropria- 
tion   laki'>    place    in    any   part  of  hi-   majesty's  prerogative 

1X\  (.'lillr^. 

••  lii  pnr-uance  of  a  riu'lu  tlui~  unilormly  recognised  and 
unilbrmh  acted  on,  \\IKMI  |)arliaineni.  undertook  the  reform- 
ation oi  tin-  I'/.isi  India  Company  in  i~~^,  a  c'omim^sioii 
\vas  appointi'il  a--  I  lie  commission  jn  iln>  |;ijt«  lijll  was  ap- 
nonih'd  •  an»i  n  wa-  made  to  continue  for  a  term  of  year-'., 
is  the  commi->ion  "a  llielatc  bill  was  to  eontinue;  all  the 
commi^ioner.i  \vere  n  nned  in  parliauu  nt,  as  in  the  iate  bill 
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they  were  named.  A>  they  received,  so  they  held  their 
offices,  uhollv  independent  of  the  crown  ;  they  held  them 
for  a  fixed  ((.Tin  ;  they  were  not  removable  bv  an  address  ot 
e;tlur  I  lou>e.  or  even  ol'  both  Houses  of  parliament  —  a 
prc •e;::i(ion  observed  in  the  late  bill,  relative  to  the  com- 
mis>ioners  proposed  therein  ;  nor  were  thev  bound  bv  the 
striet  rules  of  proceeding  which  regulated  and  restrained  the 
late  commissioners  against  all  possible  abuse  of  a  power 
which  could  not  fail  of  being  diligently  and  zealously 
watched  by  the  inini>ters  of  the  cro\\  n,  and  the  proprietors 
uf  the  stock,  as  well  as  bv  parliament.  Their  proceedings 
were1,  in  that  bill,  directed  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  easily  to 
subject  them  to  the  strictest  revision  of  both,  in  case  of  any 
malversation. 

'•  In  the  vear  i~<vo,  an  act  of  parliament  again  made 
provision  for  ihe  government  of  those  territories  for  another 
four  ycai>,  without  anv  sort  of  reference  to  prerogative- ;  nor 
wa*  (he  least  objection  taken  at  the  second,  more  than  at 
the  first  of  those  periods,  as  it'  an  infringement  had  been 
made  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown  ;  yet  his  majesty's 
ministers  have  thought,  fit  to  represent  (lie  late  commission 
ns  an  entire  innovation  on  ihe  constitution,  and  the  setting 
up  a  new  order  and  e-late  in  ihe  nation,  tending  to  the 
subversion  ol  tin-  monarchy  ilselt. 

'•  If  the  government  of  the  Ma*- 1  Ir.die--,  other  than  by 
his  majesty1-  prerogative,  he.  in  eJlect,  a  totnlh  order  in 
the  commonwealth,  (his  older  has  long  existed:  because 
the  K.i^t  India  C'ompanv  ha^  lur  m:in\  \ear>  enjoyed  it  in 
the  fullest  c'\t(  Mt.  and  does  at  thi>  d;i\  c  nJMV  the  \\hole  ad- 
ministration oi  ihose  provmc'o.  and  tin1  patronnge  to  offices 
throughout  that  <:reat  empii'e,  except  as  it  is  controlled  by 
act  ot  parliament. 

"  It  w  i-  th"  ill  condition,  and  ill  administi-ation  of  the 
company-  ,ll;iii  -  \vhi.h  induced  this  I  louse  Miierelv  as  a 
temporal^  ,  to  vest  the  same  powers  uhich  the 

comp:.  .  v  did  t  >   .    !•  •   |  'i  -->  -       and  no  other},    li  >r    a    limited 
tune,    and    under  vetions,    in    proper    hand-, 

Unill    they  i    ,uld    he    i    -toivd,    ..     fuilh(r    provi-ion    n;ad«: 
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concerning  ilicin.      It  was  therefore  no  creation  whatever  of 
:i  neu  power,  but  the  removal  of  a;:  old  power,    long  since 
created,    and  thru   existing,  from  the  management  of  those 
persons   who  li.n!    manifestly  and  dangerously  abused  their 
trust.     This   House,  which  well   knows  the  parliamentary 
origin  ot  all  the  ( 'ompanv's  po\\  ITS  and  privileges,  and  is  not 
ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  authority  which  inav  ve-t  those 
power-   and   privileges   in    others,    it'  justice   and  the  public 
>atet\   so    require,    is    conscious  to   itself,    that    it    no    more 
creates    a    new    order    in    the    state,    by  making    occasional 
trustees    for   the   direction    of  the  Company,  than  it  origi- 
nally did    in    giving'    a    much    more  permanent  trust  to  the 
directors,    or  to  the  nvneral  court  of  that  bodv.      The  mo- 
nopoly ol   the   East  India  Company  was  a  derogation  from 
the    general   freedom    of  trade    belonging   to    his  majesty's 
people.     The  powers  of  government,  and  of  peace  and  war, 
are  part--  of  prerogative  of  the  highest  order.      Of  our  com- 
petence in  re-train  the  rights  of  all    his   subjects   by  act    of 
parliament,  and  to  vest  ihoi-ehigh  and  eminent  prerogatives 
even  in  a  particular  company  ol  merchants,    there  has  been 
no  question.       \Vc  beg  leave  most  humbly   to  claim  as  our 
right,    and  as  a   right  which  this  House  has  always  used,  to 
frame  Mich  bills,    for  the  regulation  of  that  commerce,  and 
of  the    territories    held    bv    the    East  India  Company,  and 
every  thing  relating  to  them,  as  to  our  discretion  .shall  seem 
n't  :   and  we  assert   and   maintain,    that   therein    we   follow, 
:ind  do  not  innovate  on  the  constitution. 

"  That  his  majesty's  ministers,  misled  by  their  ambition, 
have  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  form  a  faction  in  the 
country  against  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution;  and 
h,-!v«-  therefore  thought  proper  to  add  to  their  slanderous 
aeeu-atio!i  again-l  a  I lou-e  of  parliament,  relative  to  his 
majesi  ', 's  prerogative,  another  ot  a  dillerent  nature,  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  ol  ra:>nii>;  tears  and  jealousies  amoncr 

O  •/  fj 

the  corporate  bodies  of  the  kingdom,  anil  of  persuading  un- 

iniormed  per>on-  belonging  to  those  corporations   to  look 
to,  and  to   make    addix-^cs   to  them  as   protectors    of    their 
rights,   under  their  several  charter-,  from  the  designs  which 
yoi . iu  u 
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ilu-v,  without  anv  ground,  cliargccl  the  then  llou>e  ot 
Commons  to  ha\e  formed  against  charter>  in  general.  For 
thi>  purpo>e  tlu'V  have  not  scrupled  to  a--crt  that  the  exer- 
tion ot'  hi>  majesty's  prerogative  in  the  late  precipitate 
change  in  his  administration,  and  the1  di>solutioii  oi  the  late 
parliament,  were  measures  adopted  in  order  to  re-cue  the 
people  and  their  rights  out  ol  the  hands  ot  the  House  oi 
C'ommons,  their  representatives. 

••  We  trust  that  his  majesty's  -ubjecN  are  not  yet  so  far 
deluded  a^  to  believe  that  the  charters,  or  that  anv  other  of 
their  loeal  or  general  privileges.  can  have  a  -olid  -ecuritv 
in  am  place  hut  where  that  security  has  alwav.-  been  looked 
for,  and  always  found,  in  the  I  louse  of  Common-.  Miser- 
able and  precarious  indeed  would  be  the  state  of  their 
franchises,  it'  thcv  were  to  lind  no  defence  but  from  that 
quarter  Irom  whence  thev  have  alwavs  been  atttacked*. 


1  The  attempt  upon  charters  and  the  privileges  ot  tin-  corporate 
bodii  of  the  kingdom  in  tin-  rcijus  of  Charlo  II.  ami  .faints  II. 
was  niadv  b\  till1  (.Town.  It  was  carried  on  !>vt!;v  cinliiiar\  cnur-c  ul' 
lau ,  in  I'ourt  i  in^tituti'tl  tor  tho -.I'l-iir-tv  ot  tin- prnpiTtv  anil  f'raiu-Iii-ot 
Oi"  the  p*.-op!ij.  '1  In-  atti-Il.pt  Dlaiii1  !\  till1  iTo\\  I)  \\a-~  attciiilnl  \\ith 
i'Ctni['lfti  -iu\i---.  l'i:i  corporate  ri:Jit>  of  tin  i-it\  of  I.ondtiii,  ;nnl  «.>)' 
all  tin.-  L'oinpaiiif-  it  contains,  were  hy-i'li-i  • 

tort\  :t c'!;  ami  all  thvir  traiH'hi-i1-.  pri\ik-^(  ,  propertio,  and  ( 
ivi  -t  i  •:  •  •  •  :r-e  MI  ;/ed  into  thi1  hand:  ot'ilie  Li'ov.ii.  'I'd-  injurv  «a, 
l'ri>:'i  jiie  LTO\\II;  tiu-  n.'div->  \sa>  h;,  parliainont.  A  bill  v, a-  broiiuln 
into  llh-  lionet-  ot  (  'oaniiein-.  In  \\lllcll  t!ie  jiulmiii.  lit  atjaillr-t  tile  eit\  of 
London,  and  a_faiiist  the  eoinpanic-,  «a-  revel1  •-  d  ;  and  thi>  l-ill  pa^-ed 
tlu-  llon-.e  of  Lni'iN  \\  iihon'  an\  i-oinplaint  of  tr<^pa<>  on  their  juri-ilio 
tion,  altlioiiL'h  the  bill  \\a-  tor  a  re\er-al  of  jiaL'iiieiii  in  la>\.  H\  tlii» 
act,  \sliich  is  the  id  oi  William  a:id  M.ir\,  eh.  •'.,  the  i|iie-tion  ot'  fur- 
1,'itun  .ifthat  (barter  is  lor  ever  taken  oi;t  of  the  po\\er  ot'  an\  court 
ot  lav,.  \»  t'oi'liizuncc  call  be  taken  ot  it  except  in  parliament. 

Although  the  act  above  mentioned  has  declared  the  md^ment  auam~i 

rlh    i  orporati'Hi  of  London  tu  be  illegal.  \  et  Hhu  k-!one  maki-  no  M-rn- 

'  a^ertinj,   tiia;.   '•  jierhap-  in  -tri(!ne—  ot  lau,  ihe  proi  eedhiLTs  in 

>t    tiiein      thel^no  \\  .!rr.:ii'.o  ,  ;Ui-e-      \\ere    i-uilii  iriitU    refill, ir," 

-  ::  iii  doubt  whc-ther  ti  it\    did  not    ;;  -i! ;   to  the  coi-iiur- 

•  '    Loi  don  as  well  ;•-  to  an\    ol    the    re-:   :    and  he   .ecins  to  blame 

:bt.    p:    ceedin^     ,1,  jn.j.t  bluoialile  it.  wji     not    >o    iiir.Lh  on  Uv.tuiuit  of 
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Hut    tiu-    late     Ilnu-c  of  Commons    in     passing    that    liiii, 
MUide  no  attack  upon  UMV  power--  or  privileges,   I'xccpl  Mich 


!ilc_:alitv,  as  for  the  i.  •>.•.::  "-  i;a\i:._;  i.mp!o'.t.d  a  I  .•_  '.i  proiccdii::,'  foi 
political  pi'.rpo-r-.  !1  •  -  <'  "  an  exertion  of  an  ail  of  law  tor  ine 
plirpo-c-  ui  the  state." 

The  sniu  -eci:ri;\  ,i:uii  v,..-  UMCII  to  the  cit\  of  London,  would 
'.::'.!  been  e\''  nded  to  all  the  corporation;-,  it'  tlic  Honv  of  Commons 
.•juld  have  prevailed,  Hi'.t  tli..1  bill  lor  that  j>urj.o>e  passed  hut  In- a 
•iia)on;\  ot' one  in  tli'-  loriN  :  am)  it  \vas  ciitirclv  lo^t  bv  a  prorogation. 
,-, hiiii  \,  t!ii  act  "I"  tin.-  crown.  Small,  ini!rt.<l,  wa>  the  se-fiiritv  \\hic!i 
tin.-  corporation  of  London  unjoyt-J  before  tl.e  act  of  William  and 
Mars.  ;<-ul  \\hicli  ail  ttu  othtr  corjioriiti"!)-,  -ccured  b\-  no  -tatutf,  en- 
;c\  at  thi-  hour,  it'  -trie!  la".'.  \v:in  cniployc'il  a.-ain-t  tlu'in.  'i'lie  u-e  ot 
.-tiict  law  ha-;  al'.Miy«  hi-i-n  rcndcreil  very  delicate  bv  the  same  iiie;\n>. 
')-.  which  the  almo-t  umneasured  leiral  pt)-\veis  residing  (and  in  mam  in- 
-r-.tiui1-  dam'.i-roiislv  rcsidinu)  in  tlie  crown  are  kejit  \sithin  due  bouiuU  ; 
:  :,  can,  that  strong  supL-rintcndinu;  power  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
.•.!.:  'i  ;!!•  ')!! -idcrate  people  have  lieen  prevailed  on  to  condemn  a- 
in.  iut:_r  <;.  :  I'viM:;;  ;:ve.  Strict  law  N  li\  ::;•  inean>  -uc!i  ;'.  In.-iu!  to 
i  •'.>••  rl.';iit.  "f  til.-  nby-ct  a-  t  he\  ha\f  lieen  tan. 'hi  to  !  lk\c.  'i'iiex 
.'.  iin  ha'.c  i)C''ii  iiio^t  ciMi\  cr-;'.nt  in  tlii^  kind  ot  Ical'iiin.-,  will  be  MuM 

i,-Miic  of  tlu-  'LniTiT  dt'  -ubinittiiiir  corporate  ri^i;t  .  oi'  hi  !i  pn!i!i>.a! 
•:!i;-,or:;. !ire  to  ilif-c  subordinate  trihnnaK.  'J'lu:  <rciieral  lieacU  of  law 
v,:i  tii:i-  -nbji -,'t  a.re  vnL'ar  and  ti'i\ial.  On  tliem  there  i-,  net  ri'UcL 
,.'-.t'.,':.  [?;it  i'  i->  tar  from  e:iM  to  dctt  rmiiu:  \\  hat  ^jiuciai  act-;,  .  >', 
'•'.  !i,it  -jicna.l  n;  L.rlect  ot  ai't  ion,  -hall  subject  I'orporLitum  to  a  fori'citinv 
J'here  i--  -o  im;ch  la\it ,'  ro  'hi-,  doctmie,  that  •_::<•:.'  romii  i>  lelt  fur 
fa',  our  or  pr.ijnd:<'e,  winch  in.uht  LI\C  to  the  crm'.n  an  *  ntire  doininii  i. 
i.vi-r  thi;-'' i  orporation-.  On  th.e  other  hand,  it  i-  i.iuUmtiti'dlv  true, 
tliu'fvi-rv  tniior-linat'.1  corporate  ri'Jit  oii^ht  to  be  snl.jeet  to  euntroi.!  : 
to  upi  :'ior  direction;  a.nd  eve;.1  to  forfeiture,  upon  ju-t  cai;-e.  Jn  t!ii. 
rea-ijii  ;u,d  1  !'-•.  a'ji'ce.  Li  everv jndunient  i.'i\'en  on  a  corporate  ti.Jir  ol 
i.'1't  ,il  poi1:!!  al  importalhv,  the  policy  and  prudi  ace  nial.e  i.1'  -M.a'i  part 
».l'  :iie  (|iie-tien.  'I'o  t'ic-r  i  MM  [deration-  a  court  o'  l.u\  i-  not  coiu- 
[.'  .;'•:  and  indeed  an  a't. •!;:;•;  't  the  !.  a>t  intermixture  of  Mich  idea-; 
\\hhth  attirof  law,  could  lias  e  no  ol  lui'  etlect  than  \vllo!h  to  c'or- 
iiiiit.  ;l.e  :',idiii.il  chara't'-r  ot  tliecomt  in  \\lli--li  >ncli  a  lau-e  -  iiould 
come  to  ;e  tried.  It  i-  l»-idi-  to  be  remarked,  that  il' in  \  irtne  ot'u 
lir.:al  ;  rocc—  a  foi'ti  itni'i-  •Imnld  lie  adjial;ed.  tin-  coi:rt  of  !.:w  ha-  no 
pn\\er  to  i::oiht\  or  mil  I'jatc.  The  whole  trandn-e  is  aniiilnhited,  and 
the  lorporate  prope>-'\  L'ois  intotlic  hand-  of  ihecroun.  Thevwho 
hold  i!ie  new  doctrine,  concerning  the  pow  er  ol'  tlie  House  of  Com- 
'nun-,  oimht  w  ell  to  coa  -ider  in  Mich  a  ca.-e  hy  v\  hat  means  the  corporate 
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as  a  House  of  Commons  has  frequently  attacked,  and  will 
attack,  (and  tlicv  trust,  in  the  end,  with  t  heir  wonted  success. } 
that  is.  upon  tho-e  which  are  corruptly  and  oppressively 


riu'ht-  could  be  revived,  or  the  property  could  be  recovered  out  ot  t!i» 
hand-  ot'  the  crown,  lint  parliament  can  do  what  the  court-  neither 
can  do  nor  ought  to  attempt.  Parliament  is  competent  to  LJVC  due 
weight  to  all  political  considerations.  It  may  modif\,  it  ma\  mitigate, 
and  it  may  render  perfectly  secure,  all  that  it  doe-  not  think  tit  to  take 
away.  It  i-  not  likcU  that  parliament  v\ill  ever  dra\\  to  it-elf  the  cog- 
nizance of  questions  concerning  ordinary  corporations,  farther  than  to 
protect  them  in  case  attempts  are  made  to  induce  a  forfeiture  of  their 
franchise-. 

The  case  of  the  East  India  Company  is  different  even  from  that  of 
the  greatest  ot  these  corporations.  No  monopoly  of  trade  beyond  their 
own  limits  i-  vested  in  the  corporate  bod\  of  any  town  or  city  in  the 
kingdom.  Even  within  the-e  limit- the  monopoly  i-;  not  general.  The 
Company  has  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  half  the  world.  The  first 
corporation  of  the  kingdom  lias  for  the  object  of  if-  juri-diction  only  a 
few  matters  of  subordinate  police.  The  East  India  Company  governs 
an  empire  through  all  its  concerns,  and  all  its  departments,  from  the 
lowest  office  of  economy  to  the  highest  councils  of -tate,  —  an  empire 
to  which  Great  Britain  i-  in  comparison  but  a  respectable  province. 
To  K  ave  the-e  concerns  \s  ithotlt  superior  eognixance  v.  onld  be  madnc-- ; 
to  leave  them  to  be  judged  in  the  court-  below  on  the  principles  of  a 
confined  jurisprudence,  would  be  tolly.  It  is  we'll  if  the  whole  le<_;i-la- 
tive  power  ia  competent  to  the  correction  of  abuses,  which  arc  com- 
en-uratc  to  the  immcn-itv  of  the  object  they  affect.  The  idea  of  an 


parliamentary  proceeding ;  and   as   no  other  can  regulate  the  abuses  of 

such  a  charter,  it  i-  fitte-t  that  -overei^n  authority  should  be'  exercisi'd 
where  it  is  mo-t  likely  to  be  attended  witli  the  mo>t  effectual  cor- 
rectives. These  correctives  are  furnished  by  the  nature  and  course  <>!' 
parliamentary  proceedings,  and  by  the  infinitely  dive  r>ified  character^ 
who  compose  the  two  Hou-es.  In  ttlect  and  \inuall\  the\  i'orm  a  \;ist 
numliiT,  vanity,  and  succession  of jiulges  and  jurors,  'i'lu1  t'nlne^s,  the 
freedom,  and  publicity  of  discussion,  leave  it  ea-y  to  di-iin:_'iii-li  \\ii.it 
are  acts  of  po\Mr,  and  what  the  determinations  ot  (qii;t\  and  rea-on. 
There  prejudice  corrects  prejudice,  ami  the  different  a-per:!ie-  of  jiartv 
/eal  ihitiirate  and  iieiitrah-e  eaili  other.  So  far  from  \ioience  being 
the  general  characteristic  ot  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  \\hatever 
the  In  ^innings  of  any  parliamentary  pnuc--  may  bt;,  its  general  fault  iii 
the  tad  ik,  that  it  i>  found  incomplete  and  ineffectual. 
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admirn-r.Ted :  and  this  I  louse-  do  faithfully  assure  his  ina- 
ie-tv,  tli.i!  we  \vill  correct,  and,  it'  necessary  lor  the  pur- 
pose. a>  far  as  in  us  lies,  will  wholly  destroy  every  species  ot 
pouer  and  authoritv  exercised  bv  British  subjects  to  the 
oppression,  wron^,  and  detriment  of  the  people,  aiul  to  the 
impoverishment  and  dc-oiation  of  the  countries  subject 
to  it. 

"  'i'he  propagators  of  the  calumnies  against  that  House 
i>f  parJiament  have  been  indefatigable  in  exaggerating  the 
Mipposi/d  injurv  done  to  the  Mast  India  Company  by  the 
suspension  of  the  authorities  which  they  have,  in  every  in- 
stance, abused;  as  if  power  had  been  wrested,  by  wrong 
and  violence,  from  just  and  prudent  hands  :  but  they  have, 
•with  equal  care,  concealed  the  weighty  grounds  and  reasons 
on  which  that  House  had  adopted  the  most  moderate  of  all 
possible  expedients  tor  rescuing  the  natives  of  India  from 
oppression,  aiid  for  saving  the  interest  of  the  real  and 
honest  proprietors  of  their  stock,  as  well  as  that  great 
national,  commercial  concern,  from  imminent  ruin. 

••  The  ministers  aforesaid  have  also  caused  it  to  be  re- 
ported, that  the  House  of  Commons  have  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  Kast  India  Company.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
truth.  The  whole  management  was  a  trust  for  the  pro- 
prietors under  their  own  inspection,  (and  it  was  so  provided 
tor  in  the  bill,)  and  under  the  inspection  of  parliament. 
That  bill,  so  far  from  confiscating  the  Company's  property, 
was  the  only  one  which,  for  several  years  past,  did  not,  in 
sonic  -liape  or  other,  ailed  their  property,  or  restrain  them 
in  the  disposition  of  it. 

'"  It  i-  proper  that  his  majesty  and  all  his  people  should 
be  informed,  thai  the  House  of  Commons  have  proceeded, 
\\ilh  regard  to  the  Ka.-t  India  Company,  with  a  degree  of 
care,  circumspection,  and  deliberation,  which  has  not  been 
equalled  in  the  hi-tory  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  For 
sixteen  year-  the.  state  and  condition  of  that  body  has  never 
been  wholly  out  ot  their  view:  in  the  year  1707,  the  House 
took  those  objects  into  consideration,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House:  the  business  was  pursued  in  the  following 

^    -i 
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vi\tr  :   in  t!  T~~--  two  committees  were  appointed  for 

purpose,  v.  liich  e\amined  into  th'.ir  aliiiirs  with 
.  nvncp,  and  made  Yi-ry  ainpli  report.-* :  HI  lit"  year 
["•},  the  proceed;  :i'.>\-  wre  carried  t"  an  act  ol  parliament, 
which  proved  in  .;,•,•:;;,::  to  its  purpo-..' :  the  oppiv—n  ai  ; 
and  aim  .'s  in  India  have  sum.'  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  on  account  ot  the  <;Te;'rr,r»  ot  th*.-  tcmptatKdr- 
and  i'i)ii\\  iik'iu  o  oi  t!.i  ojipor;  iiPilii^,  which  pot  the'  hi'ttrr 
of  tin.'  lcin^lati\('  |irovi.-io!i>  rolcniatcd  a^ain^t  ill  practices, 
tlu.'ii  in  ili!i,-  bcii'innin^N ;  insomuch  that,  in  i"8i.  two 
coniiiiittt'!  .-(  \\*  a  |-;;i;i  instituted,  \ui<>  hnvo  made.1  st-vt-ntccn 
ri'jMM-t--.  it  v,a.  iipiii  tin-  n;o>t  inir.ut;1.  exact,  and  labo- 
rious c'ollt-ction  and  di-.cu»ion  oi' iacts,  tluit  the  la'e  House 
oi'  C'onnuo:  -  procci-ded  in  the  retonn  which  they  attempted 
in  the  administration  of  India,  but  \\hich  ha^  been  j'rus- 
tratet!  '.)•.  •/.,,,  ;;v.{  Kieaii-  the  rvi-i  dishonourable  to  his 
iiviji.  -t \-'>  n-('\\'i-:)n)ent,  a:;d  the  mo>t  [••  nncioti^  to  thr  e<)ii- 
>titution  oi  i !n-  k.;r;(i.'i:;.  1  1 1-  ira;i  >'. •-:  \\ as  so  Mjn>ible  oi 


(••.;,   :.!v  i  .. ;     •; :    ol      '  el1      wa--    '.'•  •    ' <  ••-    i  h;i  n    -i\    |  inn.  < 

!•  -  ii,:-    ;  file-  froiii  the1  thi  - 

••     I  he    re  -uh    oi    tin1    par! •  niar\    in.'juiries    ha^   been. 

that  tin     i'.a-t   India  (  'ii  •,     •,         i    total'1,   eoi'rupfcd, 

\  pi  rvi  rtiil  iVoi  i  h"  i  'iirj  o>es  i/f  IN  in-iiiui  inn, 
\vhethcr  political  e-r  co::n.i  rc^a!  :  Ilia!  tiie  po\vv>i-^  ,a  \\ar 
and  peace  ^'iven  b\  rler  had  h  en  abused,  by  Kind- 

ling  [itot'.lit'   -    in  cver\  (jtiartev  lor  the  purpo-e-  c>t  raiiine  ; 
that   nl\!o>t    ai!  the  ti'eai i    •  <  '.'   •  i  rice   thi'y  have  made.  hav. 
_i\  •  n  eaa-e  ;,  >  -o   nianv    tM'i'aiv.e-  ol  public  fail  h  ;    i  ha  I 
I'oniMno.-i    e.nce    tiie    i:;o-l    fl;  >ur:.  Inn  .  iiiced  to  a  -:tat( 

;:  m     (,  .  di'cav.  and  depopulation,  to  liie  dhninution  <  ' 
our  ~ire]:-i!i.  .:;  il  lo  th     infinite  dishonour  ol    our    national 
character  :   that  ih  '  la\\  -  of  ili:     kirmlom   .«'c   ;  •  foriou-'v, 
and  ahno.-t  in  evi-ry  in-t:i    ••    ,  •]     \  !-;•<!  ;    th  it  i|);    ..,  !-\;t)i!-  ut.' 
'     itnpanv,    b\'   the  pureh;.-,     ot    ijuahtii  .ition     to  vote  MI 
, '   court,  and  al  lenj/I  h.  l>v  p;ett  :M'_<   tin    (  ^ae]  \in\   it- 
i  their  debt,  havi'  i  ;-    entire  and  ,ib.-o- 

the  h;  dv  b\    \vhieh  lhe>    ouu'h'   to  have  bf-en 
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ruled  aaid  coerced.  Tim-  their  malversations  in  office  arc 
supported  instead  of  bring  checked  hv  the  Company.  The 
whole  oi  the  ailairs  oi  that  bodv  are  reduced  to  a  mo.-t 
perilous  situation  :  and  manv  millions  of  innocent  and  ile- 
-ervmg  men.  \\lio  are  under  the  proteclion  ot  tin-  nation, 
and  \\lio  oiiLi'h:  to  be  protected  bv  it,  are  oppre— ed  hv  a 
mo-!  de-potie  and  rapacious  tyranny.  The-  C'ompanv  and 
their  -ervant-  have  strengthened  them-elve-  bv  this  eon- 
i'eder.:c\".  have  et  at  defiance  the  anlhorilv  and  admonitions 
cif  tni-  I  Iou-e  employed  to  reform  them;  and  when  this 

I  lou-e   had    selected   certain  principal  delinquents,    whom 
tlu'V    declared   it    the    duty  of  the   C'ompanv   to    recal,   the 
C'ompanv  held    out    it-   legal  privileges  against  all  ref>rma- 
tion.  positively  refused  to  recal  them,    and  supported  tho-e 
\\lio  had  t'a lien  under  tlie  just  censure  of  this    I  Iou-e.   with 
new  and  -ironger  marks  of  countenance  and  appobation. 

••  The  late  I  Louse  discovering  the  rever-ed  -ituation  oi 
t!;e  C'ompanv,  bv  ^hich  the  nominal  servants  are  really  the 
jiia-'er-,  and  tin  oiirr.ders  are  lu'Come  their  own  judges, 
l!ioiiL,'hl  lit  to  examine  into  the  -(ate-  ot  their  commerce: 
and  they  have  a.No  discovered  that  their  commercial  affairs 
are  in  the  great o-t.  di-order,  ihat  their  debt-  have:  accumu- 
lated bevund  any  pre-en!  or  obvioii-  i'l'.ture  means  ot'  pay- 
ment, at  lea-t  under  the  actual  administration  of  their 
aii'a.ii'-:  that  tlii-  condition  ofthe  Ka.-l  India  C'oinpanv  has 
b.  Li' mi  to  allcct  the  sinking  hind  it-elf,  on  v.  'Inch  the  public 
cndil  oi  the  kingdom  re.-ts,  a  million  and  inuvards  biiiii^ 
d'ie  to  the  cu -torn-,  \\  Inch  tli.it  I  Iou-e  ol  C 'ominous,  \\  hose 
intent  ion-  to\\  ard-  the  ( 'ompan  v  have  been  so  gro>-ly  mi-rr- 
j  I'e-ent'  -d.  were  indulgent  eiioiiu'li  to  re-pile.  And  thus, 

I 1  i-l  i  .;d  i  >i  confi-calmg  i  heir  pi'i  ipcrt  \ ,  1  lie  C  'oinpianv  rec«  ived 
without    intu'r-l     vwhn  h    in    -uch    a    case    had    lu'eii    In  lore 
charged    tiie  u-e  <>!    a  \ery  large  -mu  of  the  publie  monev. 

1  IK-  rev<  nues  are  mnler  the  peculiar  caic  ol  tin-  I  louse, 
not  only  a-  the  revenue-  originate  from  u-,  but  i -.  on  every 
(ailure  n!  the  lunds  -et  apart  lor  -upport  ot  tlu'  nali<>na! 
credit,  or  to  provide  lor  ihe  national  stfentjth  and  .-ali'U', 

D    .4 
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the  ta-k  of  supplying  every  deficiency  fall-  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  Commons,  this  Ilou-e  MUM,  in  Hurt,  tux  the 
people.  The  House,  therefore,  ;tt  every  moment,  incurs 
the  hazard  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  its  constituents. 

*•  The  enemies  oi  the  late  I  louse  of  Common-  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  bring  on  that  event.  Thev  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  misrepresent  the  provident  mean- adopted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  keeping  oil'  thi-  inv'diou*  ne- 
cessitv,  as  an  attack  on  the  righ,-  of  the  Ka-:  India  Com- 
panv;  for  thev  well  knew  that  on  the  one  haiid  if,  lor  \\ant 
of  proper  regulation  anil  relit.!',  the  Company  should  be- 
come insolvent,  or  even  stop  pavmeiit,  the  national  credit 
and  commerce-  would  >u-tain  a:i  luavv  Mow  :  and  that 
calamitv  would  be  justlv  imputed  to  parliament,  which  alter 
Mich  long  in<|uirie-.  and  -ueh  fretjitent  iidniointion- Irom 
hi>  majesty,  had  nfgkcted  -o  e— enlial  and  so  ui'gent  an 
article  of  their  dutv  :  on  the  oiher  hand  they  k.i.v..  'hat, 
wholly  corrupted  as  the  Companv  i>,  nothing  eiiecliuil 
could  lie  done  to  preserve  that  inten>t  Irom  ruin,  without 
taking  for  a  time  the  national  object >  oi'  tlivir  tr-u-t-out  of 
their  hand>  :  and  then  a  cry  \\ould  be-  indu-l  r:oii-i\  i.ii-i'd 
ajjainst  the  Hon-e  of  Conn:. on-,  a-  dt Driving  I5riti-h  Mib- 

O  *  < 

jcct-  of  their  legal  privileges.  The  restraint.  In  ing  plain 
and  simple,  mn-i  be  easilv  understooil  b\  ;  ho>e  \Jio  would 
be1  brought  UM!J  ^veat  difKcullv  io  comprehend  th<'  mti  leatc 
detail  ot  matti.'r>  ol  iaet,  which  render  tin-  .-ii-pen-ion  oi 
the  administration  ol' India  ab-o'utelv  ni'Ccs-ar\  on  motive^ 
of  justice,  of  policy,  ot  public  honour,  and  public  -atetv. 

"  The  I  louse  oi  (  oniino  !«.  h;id  not  bet  n  able  to  t!e\i>e 
n  method,  by  -which  the  ivdre-s  of  grievance.-  c<ndd  be 
effected  through  the  authoi'-  of  those  grie\ance>:  nor  could 
thev  imagine  how  corruption-  could  lie  pmiiiid  bv  ilir- 
corruptors  and  the  corrupted:  nor  do  we  conceive  how 
nnv  reformation  can  proceed  Irom  the  known  abettor-  and 
support''!^  ol  the  pet>on-  who  have  been  Lnnl'v  ol  the  mi-- 
demcanor-  which  parliament  ha-  reju obat.  tl,  and  \vho  tor 
their  own  ill  purports  have  given  countenance  to  u  tai— • 
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and  delusive  state    of  the'    Company's  afliiir-.    labric:ited    to 
mislead  parliament,   and  to  impose  upon  the  nation. 

••  Your  Common^  (eel,  witha  |ii-t  resent IIM  ::t.  the1  inade- 
quate estimate  which  Your  ministers  have  lorinc'd  et  tin' 
importance  of  'his  ureat  concern.  They  call  on  Us  to  act 
upon  the  principles  Of  those  who  have  not  inquired  into 
the  snbjert  ;  and  to  condemn  those  who,  with  the  most 
laudable-  diligence,  have  examined  and  scrutinized  every 
p:irt  of  it.  Tin-  deliberations  of  parliament  have  been 
broken:  the  season  of  the  year  i-  unfavourable1:  many  of 
Us  are  new  members,  who  must  be  wholly  unacquainted 
witli  the  subject,  which  lies  remote  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  general  information. 

'•  \Ve  are  cautioned  against  an  infringement  of  the  con- 
stitution: and  it  is  impossible'  to  know  what  tin'  secret 
advisers  of  the  crown,  who  have  driven  out  the  late 
ministers  for  their  conduct  in  parliament,  and  have 
dissolved  the  late  parliament  fora  pretended  attack  upon 
prerogative,  uil!  con-aler  as  -ueh  an  mlriiejvment.  \\  e 
are  not  furnished  uii'i  a  rule,  the-  observance  of  which  can 
make  us  .-ate  iroin  ihe  resentment  oi  the  crown,  even  b\ 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictates  ol  the  ministers 
who  have  advised  that  speed)  ;  we  know  no1  how  soon 
those  ministers  mav  be  disavowed,  and  how  soon  the 
members  ol  this  House,  for  our  verv  agreement  \\itii  them, 
may  lie  considered  as  objects  o!  his  mnjestv's  displeasure. 

I  nt si  by  his  majesty's  goodness  and  wisdom  the  late  example 

i>  completely  done  awav,    we'  are-  not  tree. 

'•    \\  e  are  we'll  aware,    in    providing  jor  the  allair-  ot  the 

I'ast.    \siili  what  an  adult  strength  ot' abuse,    and  ol    we'alth 


••  I'hc  j::;:'p<  >-i-  o\  tin-  iiii^rrjirc>(  n!;iti'iii  ln-in^  no\\'  i'c>:i)ji!ctrlv 
:in-\\(.'Vfil.  tlii'i'v  !••  nu  d'tiil'!  Inn  the  c<iiitniitt<'i'  in  tlii-  (".irliamrnt, 
ap[)uMiH'cl  l'\  t'.r  inini-ter--  t  hem  -(  !\  <  >,  \\i!|  j!i>tn\  tiir  urniniiK  iiimn 
\vli'u  h  ill''  I;;-'  [larliauii'iit  jirucce'de'il  ;  :n\<\  \\ill  l,i\  djiciiin  ;  \\<-  \\  nrld 
ihc  (iiviulhil  -.talc  el'  liif  ( '(>ii!|),mv's  ;ifl;:ir-,  mid  ilir  ^riis,  ,  ()|'  their 
d\\!i  e'uli.innii'-'  i.jiiin  tin-  lir;ul.  P\  ui-hn  the  in  u  a--i  n(|)l\  i,  conic 
infi  (lie  i!i~i:r;ifct'nl  -.it  nut  inn  of  alleiwiiiLi  :i  i!:\  iilciiil  nt  i  i'Jn  per  rent. 
!>v  :ict  eji'parliaiiH'iit,  uitlmnt  the  Icuit  mutter  beturc  tlie'in  tojibtii)  UK- 
j.rrantin:;  ut'  ;m\  elivielcnd  at  nil. 
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and  influence  growing  out  of  that  abuse,  his  majesty's 
Common-  had,  in  the  last  pnrliameni.  and  \ve  -till  liuve  to 
?trno-o'le.  We  are  sensible  that  the  influence  of  that 
•aealth,  in  a  much  larger  degre  '  and  measure  than  at  any 
former  period,  may  have  penetrated  into  the  very  quarter 
from  whence  alone  any  real  information  can  be  expected.1 

"  If,  therefore,  in  the  ardnou-  affairs  recommended  to 
u-,  our  proceeding-  should  be  ill  adapted,  feeble,  and 
ineffectual;  if  no  delinquency  should  be  prevented,  ami  no 
deH.Mjiient  should  be  called  to  account:  if  ev«.  ry  person 
-ho. ild  br  cares.-i.d,  promoted,  and  raised  in  power,  in 
proportion  to  the  enormity  of  his  offences;  it  no  relict 
should  be  oiven  to  aliv  of  the  natives  unjustly  dispossessed 
of  their  right-,  juri-diction-,  ami  properties;  if  no  cruel 
and  unju-t  enactions  -hall  be  forborne  ;  if  the  -ource  of 
no  peculation  or  oppressive  ^ain  -hould  be  cut  oil';  it.  by 
the  (n;ii--ion  of' the  opportunities  that  were  in  our  hands, 
our  Indian  empire  >hould  fall  into  ruin  irretrievable,  and 


•~   Thi>    v.  ill    Iv    evident    to     I1  i<  r    tin1    nun, tier    and 

description  <>l  director-  .ad  ~.r\..  :          •        '       •  !  i  ho-en 

I  :•(        t  ]         lineal        1  •        e-ent   nnni-'.t  rs 

liuiil  tlu-  hihoiir    ot  tiu-  Ilni  •       ..-.;•  i  tiu-   i!i:- 

orilor:    in    tlic    indian    uiiinini-tration,  ..n<!    ;ill    it-   (-iHlciivour-  lor   the 
nt  ti;t     ;i  i\  i  IT, ; i! i 'ii!   i  iu  re,   \\  it !  •, mt  ;in  v  ili-t ini't  ion  cl  ;  nnt1-, 
or  i)l    th      j.   :•..,-   L'onfenii-il,  will  iipprur   troni    the  tc]ln\\iii_r  extract 
nt'   the    pi't'-ent    Lord    C'ha.H'elior    ^ThnrlirA   .      Alter 
niakiiii.'  ;i   hiirh-llov,  n  pinux'M'U'  on  the  e  \\'ioin  the  Hou.-c  <>(' t'oniinnns 
had  coiidcuint-d  In'  their  ri'>oltitions,    lie  ~  ml  - — "    l.ct  n-  not  !»•  ini-leJ 
I >v  report--  t'rmn  committees  ol  smother  Hot I?<P,  to  \vhu  h,  I  imain  r(  pea!. 
a<  much    attention    as   1  would    do   to    thr    hi^turv  "('   Hobm-on 
(  ru-oi.      I.rt    the    conduct    ot'  the    L;IM    India   ('•  mpan\   he   t'airh  and 
lnli\    inijinr-.fi    into;    let    it    he    acquitted    or    londenmid    In    evitlenc, 
'!.,'i_',i  to  tlu  har  of  tlie  House.      Without  entering:  ver\  ileep  into  the 
«ubJL'ct,   let  me  ri  pl\-  in  a  tr-.v  word-  to  ;m  oh-erva!ic»n  whii-h    !(.•!!  trom 
•  i  n-ihle,  and    le,in\ed    lord,  that  the  C'ompan\''>   finance-'   art    di-tre--ed. 
and  that  tin*,   ••  ;  •    million    -ter  :  ./    to    the    i;a!i.>n. 

a  h  a   (  liarui     i-    bro        '  parliament    m    it-    in-tii  <"  tor-jrt 

that  tl:e  ( 'oinpanv  i->  rc-tri.ted  fiom  <  !nplo\  in :  that  >  redit  -.vhiih  itr 
treat  ;i,i  i  H,r.ri,inn:'  -itnatiuii  L'iv<  -  Lo  n  '.--"  Se«  \cw  P.iri'-i'ncnta'.-^ 
Uiil'-'p. ,  M  ,x  i'  iz* 


>:rromr  or  TIIF, 
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in  its  fall  (.-rush  the  credit,  and  overwhelm  the  revenues  of 
tin-  country,  \ve  stand  actjuittcd  to  our  honour,  and  to 
our  con-cience,  who  have  reluctantly  seen  the  weightiest 
interests  oi  our  count  rv,  at  times  the  most  critical  to  it> 
dignity  and  safely,  rendered  the  -noil  of  the  inconsiderate 
and  unmeasured  ambition  of  individuals,  and  by  that 
means  the  wi-doin  of  hi<  majesty's  i^overnmcMit  d  -graded  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  the  policy  and  character  oi 
tin.-,  renowned  nation  rendered  contemptible  in  the  eyes  oi 
all  Lurope." 

Mr.   \\  illiam    Wind'aim    secondi;il    the    motion  ;    which   wa  = 
neaatived  \vitiiout  a  division. 


rxi  i  O;;M  or  Tin:    Rr.pm:s T:\T.\T ION   or  Tin    ;  ..•MMONS  IN 
I'AULIAMLNT. 

Jit 'If     TO'. 

Ills  dav  Mr.  AldiTinun  Sawhrid-e  moved,  ;'  That  a  cora- 
nuttt  (.•  !)i  appoiiiii-t!  to  t:i!.v;  into  cousuk-rat'.Oii  tin.-  present 
>ratc  1 1.  t'i  •  ]•'  pr  '-i -lit  at  ion  oi'  tlh-  (  OUIMIOP--  01  ( ii\  at  1  Britain  in 
parliament."  '' ''"-'  motion  u-;i>  sujiporteil  !>y  Mr.  AUlermaii 
Neuiiliam.  tlu1  I'ari  of  Surrey,  Sir  [\.Astley,  Mr.  Hi  aut'oy. 
Mr.  I'm,  Mi\  \-\;\.  M :-.  I'ur.M'MH  ,  Mi'.  Slicridan.  and  otlu'!'>: 
and  opined  !;;,  Lord  Nurtli..  >!r.  Oiuula.-,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
\V.  \V.  (in  n\i)lv,  and  Lord  Mul;Ta\e,  A>  soon  as  Mr.  l'o\ 
s-u!  down,  tlu'i's.-  v\';i-.  a  \iulcnl  i-kitiioiir  i'lir  ilir  (|;u>t;o!i.  an(l 
til-.'  L:".:iK:r\  ^'.  a-  e!i  ured  of  >i  i-.nr.i  r- .  ^'.\.  iiui-ki'  \\itli  a  ^ivat 
(K-.il  oi'  ditiieu!t\  o'.Jl.iiiu-d  a  lu  arii:  _•;.  Tin.-  following  imperfect 
report  of  what  h.:  .-aid  upon  thU  oeea-ion.  u  as  found  ainony  hi- 
MS.  papers  : 

Mr.  lii'UKi:  ro-e  anc!  said: 

Mr.  Speaker ;  we  iiave  no\v  discovered,  at  the  clo-e  oi 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  coii-Ututioii  oi  Midland, 
which  fe.r  a  -crit-  of  a^es  had  been  the  proud  distinction 
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of  ihi-"  countrv,  always  the  admiration,  and  sometimes  the 
envv  of  the-  wi-e  and  learned  in  eve-rv  other  nation. —  we 
have  discovered  that  this  boasted  constitution,  in  the1  most 
boasted  part  ot  it.  is  a  gross,  imposition  upon  the  under- 
standing of  mankind,  an  insult  to  their  feeling-,  and 
acting  by  contrivances  destructive  to  the  be>t  and  mo*t 
valuable  interests  oi  the1  people.  Our  political  architects 
have  taken  a  survey  of  the1  labric  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. It  i>  singular,  that  they  report  nothing  a^ain-t 
the  crown,  nothing  against  the  Lords ;  but  in  the-  I  lou<e 
of  Common-  everv  thing  is  unsound:  it  i-  ruinous  in  e\vrv 
part.  It  is  infoted  bv  the  drv  rot,  and  ivadv  to  tumble 
about  our  ears  without  their  immediate  help.  Yon  know 
bv  the  fault-  thev  lind,  v.  hat  are  their  ideas  of  the  alter- 
ation. A*  /ll  uoven.ment  stand.--  upon  opnnoi),  thev  know 
thai  the  wa\'  ulterlv  \»  destroy  it  i-  to  remove  t  a!  nj-iiiion. 
to  .ake  awav  all  J'evei  e.ice,  aii  ennlidetu^  Iroih  il  ;  and  ihen, 
at  t..e  iii>t  blast  of  public  di&conteuL  and  popular  tumult, 
it  tumbles  to  the  ground. 

in  considering  this  question,  they,  who  oppose  it.  oppo>c 
it  on  different  grounds;  one  i-,  in  the  nature  of  a  previous 
question  :  that  >ome  alterations  may  be  expedient,  but  that 
this  is  not  the  time1  for  making  them.  The  oilier  i-.  that 
no  es-ential  alterations  are  at  all  wanting:  and  that  neither 
uo'ii.  nor  at  um/  time,  is  it  prudent  or  >ale  to  he  meddliii" 
\vitli  the  fundameiHal  principles,  and  ancient  tried  u-age>ol 
our  constitution  —  that  our  representation  is  a>  nearly 
prriect  as  the  nece.-sirv  imperteetion  ol  human  affair^ 
and  of  human  creature*  will  Miller  it  to  be;  and  that  it  is  a 
Hihjeet  ofpnuieiit  and  honest  u-^e  and  lliankhil  enjoyment, 
nnd  not  of  captious  criticism  and  rash  experiment. 

On  the  other  >ide,  there  arc  two  parties  who  proceed  on 
two  grounds,  in  my  opinion,  a>  thev  state  them,  utterly 
irreconcileablc.  The  one  i>  juridical,  the  other  political. 
Tlif  one  i^  in  the  nature  ot  ;i  claim  of  right,  on  the  -up- 
po*t  d  rivrhts  of  man  as  man  ;  thi.-  party  de-ire  the  decision 
ot  a  -int.  Tlie  other  ground,  a-  tar  a>  I  can  divine-  •uli.n 
it  directly  means,  i-,  that  the  representation  is  not  so  poli- 
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tically  framed  as  to  an.-wcr  the  theorv  of  its  institution. 
A ••;  to  the  claim  of  /'.';:'///,  the  meant -<  petitioner,  the  most 
gro  —  a;:d  ignoraiii.  is  us  good  a>  the  he-t  ;  in  sonic-  re-pect- 
liis  i.  laiin  i-  more  favourable  on  account  ol  In-  ignorance: 
hi-  weukne.-.-,  )•!-  povertv,  and  di-tiv— ,  onlv  add  to  his 
titles;  he  MI  -  in  furuin jicinpt ri,< ;  he ou^ht  to  he-  a  favourite 
of  tli.1  court.  Hut  when  llu-  tit'n'i'  ground  is  taken,  whm  the 
que-tion  i-  oolil  it/a1.  \\  lu-n  a  new  con-titution  is  to  be  made  on 
;i  .-  >u:hi  iheorv  ol'  government,  then  t:ie  presumptuous  pride 
o!  didactic  I'^noranc-e  is  lobe  excluded  from  the  counsel  in 
thi~-  hin'ii  a;id  arduou.-  matter,  \vhich  often  bids  dt:!iance  to 
the  expedience  of  the  wisest.  The  iir^t  claims  a  personal, 
representation,  the  latter  rejects  it  with  .-corn  am!  fervour. 
The  lainxuauv  of  the  fir>t  p.ir.v  ^  plain  and  intelligible  ; 
thev,  \vho  pK-ad  an  absolute  ri^iit,  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anv  thin^  short  of  pei>onal  representation,  because  all. 
nuliit\>l  rights  mu.-t  be  the  rights  01  individuals  ;  as  by 
»>!•//////•  there  is  no  such  tiling  a>  politic  or  corj)orate  per- 
sonalitv;  all  the-e  idea<  ;;rc-  mere  lii-tions  of  law,  thev  are 
creainre-^  ot  voluntary  in.Mituiion;  men  ;:-,  men  are  iiuli 
viduaU,  and  nothing  eUe.  They,  therefore,  who  reject 
the  principle  ol'  natural  and  personal  representation,  are 
e.->eiitiallv  and  eternally  at  variance  with  those  who  claim 
ii.  A>  to  the  iir.-l  sor:  of  reformer-,  it  i-  rM.iculou-  to  talk 
to  them  of  the  British  constitution  upiai  anv  or  upon  rill  o}' 
its  bases ;  lor  they  lay  it  down,  that  every  man  ou^'ht  to 
govern  himself,  and  that  \vhere  he  raunot  'jo  liiinself'  he 
imi.-t  stjiul  his  repre.sentative ;  that  all  oi.hcr  ^ovc-rnment  i-. 
usurpation,  and  i>  so  far  from  having  n  claim  to  our  obe- 
dience, it  i1^  not  onlv  our  n^ht,  but  our  duly,  to  resist  it. 
Nine  teiuh-  of  the  reformer-  argue  thu>,tiia!  i-.  on  the  natural 
ri^'ht.  Ii  i-  iiupo— ib!c  not  to  maki1  some  rrllection  on  the  n;i- 
ture  ot  tin-  claim,  or  avoid  a  comparison  between  tlie  extent 
of  the  principle  and  tli  •  p re-en t  object  ol'the  de:.;iaiid.  I  i' this 
claim  be  founded.!!  i-  clear  to  what  it  goe-.  '1'he  Ilou-.-ol 
C'ommon-,  in  that  light,  undoubtedly  i-  IK.  representative  of 
the  people  as  a  collection  of  individual-.  Nobody  pretend- 
it,  nobody  can  |i;-tifv  -uch  an  ab-ei'tion.  ^^  lieu  \ou  conn.1  t^ 
-^  i  : 
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examine  into  tins  claim  of  right,  founded  on  the  right  of  self- 
government  in  each  individual,  von  find  the  tiling  demand- 
ed infiniiely  short  of  the1  principle  of  the  demand.  What! 
OIK-  //./</  only  oi  the  legislature,  and  of  the  government 
no  share  at,  all  /  "What  sort  oi'  treaty  of  partition  is  this 
for  those  \vlio  have-  j:u  inherent  right  to  the  u  holer1  (iive 
them  all  thev  a-k,  and  your  grant  is  still  a  cheat  :  for  hou 
eomes  only  a  third  to  be  their  vounu-er  children's  fortune  in 
this  settlement  ."  I  Io\v  came  thev  neither  to  have'  tlu 
choice  ol  king-,  or  lords,  or  judges,  or  gf -nerai-.  or  ad- 
mirals, or  bishops,  or  priest-,  or  minister.-,  or  justices  of 
peace.''  Why,  what  have  von  to  aiis\ver  in  favour  of  t!ie 
prior  rights  oi  the  crown  and  peerage,  but  tins  —  our 
constitution  is  a  prescriptive  constitution  ;  it  is  a  constitu- 
tion whose  sole  authority  is,  that  it  has  existed  time  out  oi 
nnnd.  It  i-  settled  in  the>e  /:cv;  portions  against  one. 
legislativelv  :  and  in  the  whole  of  the  judicature,  the  whole 
oi  the  federal  capacity,  of  the  executive,  the  prudential,  and 
financial  administration,  in  one  alone.  Nor  w;;-  \onr 
House  oi  Lords  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  settled 
on  anv  adjudication  in  favour  oi'  natural  ii'_;h;-.  for  ihev 
could  never  be  so  partitioned.  \  our  kme.-.  Y(;iir  lor-.  !•-. 
your  judges,  vour  juries,  grand  and  little,  all  are  pi-esej-ij)- 
tive:  and  what  proves  it,  is,  the  dispute--  not  vet  con- 
cluded, and  never  near  becoming  -o,  when  any  of  them 
fir->t  originated.  Prescription  is  the  mo-1,  solid  01  all  titles, 
not  onlv  to  property,  but.  \\hieh  i  to  secure  that  property, 
to  Ljovei  nmcnt.  '1  he\  harmoni.,.1  \\ith  eai'h  othe1'.  and 
^i\'e  mutual  aid  to  one  aiiothi  r.  h  is  accomp:?nied  \\ith 
another  Around  of'anthoritv  in  th1.'  con-;itulion  oi'  the  hu- 
man mind,  presumptu  n.  It  is  a  presumption  in  favour  oi 
anv  seit'nd  scheme  ol  eovernment  a^-nn-.t  anv  untried  pro- 
ject, th.-tt  a  nation  ha-  long  exi-U  d  and  flonri-hed  under  it. 
Ii  is  a  better  presumption,  even  of  the  c/K/ir,-  oi  a  nation, 
far  better  than  anv  Midden  and  temporary  arrangement  bv 
actual  election.  IVeau--'  a  nation  is  not  an  idea  oiilv  of 
local  e\;ent.  ;mo  individual  ijiomenlarv  aggregation,  but 
;e;i  of  continuitv.  whicii  extends  in  time  as  well  n-» 
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in  numbers,  and  in  space.  Anil  tin-  i-  a  choice,  not  ot 
one  dav.  or  one  set  c»4' people,  not  a  tuiiiuiluarv  and  giddv 
choice;  it  i-  a  deliberate1  (lection  oi  au'c-  and  ot  'gener- 
ations: it  is  a  constitution  made  bv  what  i-  ten  thou.-and 
tunes  better  than  choice  :  it  i-  made  bv  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, occasions,  temp<T-.  disposition.-,  and  moral, 
civil.  .-Mid  social  habitude^  ot  the  people,  uluch  disclose 
themselvc^  onlv  m  a  lont{  space  ot  time.  It  i-  a  vestment. 
\vhirh  accommodates  itself  to  the  bodv.  Nor  i-  prescription 
nt  irovcrnmeiit  formed  upon  blind,  umneaninu1  prejudices- 
tor  man  is  a  most  imuise,  and  a  mo>t  \\i--e  bciiiij.  'i  he 
individii;:!  is  luolisli.  The  multitude,  tor  the  moment,  i- 
}oo!i-h,  when  thev  act  uithout.  deliberation  :  but  the  specie- 
is  \vi-?e.  and  \\heii  time  is  n'iven  to  it,  as  a  speeie>  it  almosl 
•il\\a\-  acts  ri<dit. 

Tlie  reason  1'or  ilic1  croun  a>  it  is,  iV.r  ihe  L(jnK  as  thc\ 
are.  i>  mv  reason  lor  tln_i  Commons  a>  tl.ev  are,  the  elee- 
!or>  a-  they  are.  Xo\v,  it  the  ero\\n  and  the  lonU.  and 
ihe  judicatures,  are  all  piv-criptive,  so  is  the  Iloii-e  ul 
( 'ommon>  ot  the  verv  >ame  oriu'in,  and  ot  no  other.  V.  e 
uid  our  rlectoi'>  have  their  power.-,  and  privileges  both 
made  and  circumscribed  b\-  prescription,  as  mueh  to  the 


1  hem,  and  on  no  other  I  il  le.  'Ihe  I  !ou-c  oi'  Common-  i.-  a 
leLji>Iative  bodv  corporate  bv  jire-ci'iplion.  not  made  upon 
any  ^i\en  theory,  but  e\i-.tiiii;-  procriptivelv  —  ju-t  like  the 
re-t.  This  prescri})lion  ha-  made  it  essentially  v.  hat  it  j>. 
.m  ain-iureii'at(>  collection  oi  three  part-,  km^hl-.  citi/eii-. 
(•ur^e-.-e.-.  The  (jiie-tion  i-.  \\hether  thi-  1;  >  been  abvav> 
•o,  -nice  the  II"ii-e  oi  C  Olllllions  lia-  taken  it-  pi'>  -''lit 
.liape  and  cnvum-tance--,  and  lia-  been  an  e->entiaJ  opera- 
l.i've  par!  e.t'ilie  coiisiilut  i,,n  •  \\hieh.  I  take  li.  it  ha-  been 
joi'  at  lea-f  live  Imndi  <  d  ve  ir--. 

Thi-.  1  re-olve  to  my-ell  in  tJ:r  aflirmative  :  and  tiien 
.mother  question  an-e-.  uhether  tin-  I  lon-e  -land-  firm 
upiiii  ;t-  ancient  loimdatioiis,  and  i-  no;.  b\  time  a::d  ac- 


,»f   the    v,i-e  and  (,'X[)erienced  architect-?  ot  the  dav  t 
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'•el  it  upright  aijam,  and  to  prop  and  buttress  it  up  lor 
duration:  whether  it  continues  true  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  ha>  hitherto  stood:  —  whether  thi-  be  tie  Jacto 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  has  been 
since  the  time  that  the  llou>e  of  Commons  has,  without 
dispute,  become  a  ncces-ary  and  an  efficient  part  of  the 
J>riti-h  constitution  1  To  ask  whether  a  tiling,  which  has 
always  been  the  same,  stand-  to  its  u.-ual  principle,  seems 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  ab-urd  :  for  ho\v  do  you  know  the 
principle-  but  from  the  construction?  and  if  that  remains 
the  same,  the  principle-  remain  the  same.  It  is  true,  that 
to  say  your  constitution  is  what  it  ha-  been,  i>  no  .sufficient 
deience  lor  tho>-e  who  -av  it  is  a  had  con>titution.  It  js 
an  ar.-v.er  to  tho--.1  who  --ay  that  it  is  a  degenerate  con- 
stitution. To  tin  e,  who  say  it  is  a  ban  one.  I  answer, 
look  to  it-  eiltets.  l,i  all  moral  machinery  the  moral 
re-nit-  are  ii-  test. 

On  wir.ii  LM\...IIU-  do  \\e  ^o,  lo  restoie  our  constitution 
to  \\liat  it  ha-  Ik-en  at  Mime  <_n\vn  perioil,  or  to  reform  and 
re-cc-!i.-i  rue  t  it  up.on  principles  more  conformable  to  a 
sound  theory  ot  o-overmneiit  .J  A  pi\--criptiv(.'  government, 
viich  a-  our--.  in'X'er  \\a-  the  work  ol  any  legislator,  nc'ver 
was  made  up.Mi  any  iorc^one  theory.  It  -eem-  to  me  a 
prepo^terou-  \vay  of  reasoninn-,  and  a  pc-rfect  confusion  of 
idea-,  to  take  the  theorii  .  which  learned  and  -peculatiye 
men  have  made  from  that  ^ovrrnmenl,  and  then,  sii])j)os- 
in^  it  made  on  those  theories,  \\hieh  were1  made-  from  it. 
to  ;:ccu.-c  the-  government  ;;-  not  corresponding  with  them. 
I  do  not  vili!\  theory  and  -peculation  —  no,  bccau-e  that 
would  be  to  vilify  rea.-on  it -elf.  \<  <///<•  (Lcipilnr  ratio, 
tit'rjiii'  (/iT//>it  i/>/(/(ta/.'>.  No:  vvh'.-neuT  1  -prak  a^ain-t 
theory,  I  mean  always  a  weak,  erroneous,  fallacious,,  un- 
founded, or  imperfect  tlvorv  :  and  one  of  the  way-  of 
discovering  that  it  is  a  fa!-e  theory  i-  by  comparing  it  with 
practice.  1  hi-  i-  the  true  touchstone  <  t  all  iheorie-,  which 
regard  man  and  ihe  aflair.-  i  t  men  — doi1.-  it  -ml  his 
nature  in  general  .^ — doe.-  it  -nil  in-  nature  as  modified  l)y 
In-  habit-  ? 
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The  more  frequently  this  affair  is  discussed,  ihe  '4ron<rcr 
the  can-  appeals  to  the  sense  and  the  feelings  of  mankind. 
I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  exigence, 
that  this  very  thing,  whieh  is  >tated  as  an  horrible  tiling, 
is  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  our  constitution,  \vhilst 
it  lasts  ;  of  curing  it  of  many  of  the  disorders,  which,  at- 
tending every  species  of  institution,  would  attend  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  exact  local  representation,  or  a  representation 
<>n  the  principle  of  numbers.  If  you  reject  personal  rep  re- 
Dentation,  you  are  pushed  upon  expedience;  and  then 
what  they  wish  us  to  do  \<.,  to  prefer  their  speculations  on 
that  subject  to  the  happy  experience  of  this  country  of  u 
growing  liberty  and  a  growing  prosperity  for  five  hundred 
years.  Whatever  respect  I  have  for  their  talents,  this,  for 
one,  I  will  not  do.  Then  what  is  the  standard  of  expe- 
dience t  Expedience  is  that  which  is  good  for  the  com- 
munity, and  good  for  every  individual  in  it.  Now  this 
expedience  is  the  desideratum  to  be  sought  either  without 
l he  experience  of  means,  or  with  that  experience.  li' 
without,  as  in  ease  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  common- 
wealth, 1  will  hear  the  learned  arguing  what  promises  to 
be  expedient:  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  a  commonwealth 
actually  existing,  the  first  thing  I  inquire  is,  what  has  been 
t/o^W  expedient  or  inexpedient  ?  And  I  uill  not  take  their 
promise  rather  than  the  performance  of  the  constitution. 

But  no,  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the  discon- 
tents. I  went  through  most  of  the  northern  parts,  —  the 
Yorkshire  election  was  then  raging ;  the  year  before, 
through  most  of  the  western  counties  —  Bath,  Bristol, 
Gloucester, —  not  one  word,  either  in  the  towns  or  country, 
on  the  subject  of  representation;  much  on  the  receipt  tax, 
something  on  Mr.  Fox's  ambition;  much  greater  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  thence  than  from  want  of  represen- 
tation. One  would  think  that  the  ballast  of  the  ship  was 
fchifted  with  us,  and  that  our  constitution  had  the  gunnel 
under  water.  But  can  you  fairly  and  distinctly  point  out 
what  one  evil  or  grievance  has  happened,  which  you  can 
refer  to  the  representative  not  following  the  opinion  of  his 
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constituent  ?  What  one  symptom  do  we  find  of  this  ine- 
quality 1  Hut  it  is  not  an  arithmetical  inequality,  with 
which  we  ought  to  trouble  ourselves.  If  there  be  a  moral, 
a  political  equality,  this  is  the  desideratum  in  our  constitution, 
and  in  every  constitution  in  the  world.  Moral  inequality  is 
as  between  places  and  between  classes.  Now  I  ask,  what 
advantage  do  you  find,  that  the  places,  which  abound  in 
representation,  possess  over  others,  in  which  it  is  more 
scanty,  in  security  for  freedom,  in  security  for  justice,  or 
in  any  one  of  those  means  of  procuring  temporal  prosperity 
and  eternal  happiness,  the  ends  for  which  society  was  formed? 
Are  the  local  interests  of  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire,  for  in- 
stance, their  roads,  canals,  their  prisons,  their  police,  better 
than  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  or  Staffordshire  ?  Warwick 
has  member.- :  is  Warwick,  or  Stafford,  more  opulent,  happy, 
or  tree  than  Newcastle,  or  than  Birmingham  ?  Is  Wiltshire 
the  pampered  favourite,  whilst  Yorkshire,  like  the  child  of 
the  bond-woman,  is  turned  out  to  the  desert  i  This  is  like 
the  unhappy  persons,  who  live,  if  they  can  be  said  to  live,  in 
the  statical  chair  ;  who  are  ever  feeling  their  pulse,  and  who 
do  not  judge  of  health  by  the  aptitude  of  the  body  to  perform 
its  functions,  but  by  their  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  the  true 
balance'  between  the  se\eral  secretions.  Is  a  committee  of 
Cornwall,  &C.  thronged,  and  the  others  deserted  ?  No. 
Von  have  an  equal  representation,  because  you  have  men 
equally  interested  in  tin1  prosperity  of  the  whole,  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  general  interest  and  the  general  sympathy;  and, 
perhaps,  these  places,  furnishing  a  superfluity  of  public 
agents  and  administrator-,  (whether  in  strictness  they  are 
representatives  or  not,  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire,  but  they 
are  agents  and  administrators,)  will  stand  clearer  of  local 
interests,  passions,  prejudices,  and  cabals,  than  the  others, 
and  therefore  preserve  the  balance  of  the  parts,  and  with 
a  more  general  view,  and  a  more  steady  hand,  than  the 
rest.  *  *  *  *  * 

In  every  political  proposal  we  must  not  leave  out  of  the 
'jiu-stion  the  political  views  and  object  ol  the  proposer;  and 
the -/ewe  discover,  not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  the  prin- 
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eiples  he   lavs   down.      I    mean,   savs    he,   a   mock-rate  and 
temperate  reform;   that  is    1  mean  to   <io   a>   little  good   as 
po--ible.      If  the  constitution  he  \vhat  YOU  represent  it,  and 
there   be   no  danger   in  the  change,    YOU  i!o  wrong  not  to 
make  the   reform    eommen-urate   to    the   abu-e.      I'1!!!.-  re- 
former indeed  !   generous  donor  !    What  is  the  cause  of  this! 
parsimony  of  the  liberty,  which  you  dole  out  to  the  people/ 
\\'hv  all  thi-  limitation   in   giving  blessings  and  benefit-;  to 
mankind.-'      You  admit  tliat  there  is  an  extreme  in  liberty, 
which  may  be    infinitely  noxious   to  those  who   are   to   re- 
ceive it,   and  which  in  the  end  will  leave  them  no  liberty  at 
all.      I  think  so  too:   they  know  it.   and  they  fee!  it.       The 
question    is    then,   what   is   the    standard    of  that  extreme  .' 
\\  hat  that  gentleman,   and  the  associations,   or  some  parts 
of  their  phalanxes,   think   proper?  Then    our  liberties  are 
in  their  pleasure ;   it  depends  on  their  arbitrary  will  how  far 
1  -hall    be    free.      I    will    have    none    of  that  freedom.      If, 
therefore,    the1  >taiKlard  of  moderation  be  .-oii'jlii  fur.  I  wiil 
seek  for  it.      Yv  here.'    No!    in  their  f'..r.e:>. ..-.  nor  in  my  own: 
I  will  -eek  for  it  where  I  know  it  i-  to  !><•  found,  in  the  con- 
-titution  I  actually  enjoy.      Here  it  say-  to  an  encroaching 
prerogative,  —  \oiir  sceptre  has  its  length,  yon  cannot  add 
an  hair  to  your  head,  or  a  gem  to  your  crown,  but  what  an 
eternal  law  lias  given  to  it.      Here   it    says  to  an  overween- 
ing peerage, —  ^  our  pride  finds  bank-,  that  it  cannot  over- 
flow:  here  to  a  tumultuous  and  giddv  people, —  There  is  u 
bound  to  the  raging  of  the  sea.      Our    constitution    is  like 
our  island,    which  uses  and  restrains  it-  subject  -ea ;   in  vain 
the  waves  roar.      In   that    constitution  I    know,    and  txuh- 
ingly  I   feel,   both    that    I  am  free,    and   that    I    am  not  tree 
dangenni-lv  to  mv-elf  or  toother-.      I  know  that  no  power 
on  earth,   ailing  a^    I    ought    to  do,   can    touch  my  lite,  my 
liberty,    or  my  property.      1    have   that   inward   and   digni- 
fied consciousness   of  my   own   security  and   independence, 
which  constitutes,   and   i-   the  only  thin<j'.   which  doe-  con- 
stitute, the  proud  and   comfortable  sentiment  of'  freedom  in 
the  human  brea-t.      I    know  too,    and    1    bless    Clod   for  my 
sale  mediocrity:    I  know  that,   if  I  possessed   all  the  talents 
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of  the  gentlemen  on  tho  side  of  the  House  I  sit,  and  on 
the  oilier,  I  cannot  by  royal  favour,  or  by  popular  delu- 
sion, or  by  oligarchical  cabal,  elevate  myself  above  a  cer- 
tain very  limited  point,  so  as  to  endanger  my  own  fall,  or  the 
ruin  of  my  country.  I  know  there  is  an  order,  that  keeps 
things  fast  in  their  place;  it  is  made  to  us,  and  weave 
made  to  it.  Why  not  ask  another  wife,  other  children, 
another  body,  another  mind? 

The  great  object  of  most  of  these  reformers  is  to  pre- 
pare fhe  destruction  of  the  constitution,  by  disgracing  and 
discrediting  the  Mouse  of  Commons.  For  they  think, 
prudently,  in  my  opinion,  that  if  they  can  persuade  the 
nation,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  constituted  as 
not  to  secure  the  public  liberty;  not  to  have  a  proper  con- 
nexion with  the  public  interests,  so  constituted  as  not 
either  actually  or  virtually  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
people,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  that  a  government  com- 
posed of  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy  chosen  by  the  crown, 
and  such  a  House  of  Commons,  whatever  good  can  be  in 
such  a  .system,  can  by  no  means  be  a  system  of  free  go- 
vernment. 

The  constitution  of  England  is  never  to  have  a  quietus; 
it  is  to  be  continually  vilified,  attacked,  reproached,  re- 
sisted; instead  of  being  the  hope  and  sure  anchor  in  all 
storms,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  redress  to  all  griev- 
ances, itself  is  the  grand  grievance  of  the  nation,  our 
shame  instead  of  our  glory.  If  the  only  specific  plan  pro- 
posed, individual  personal  representation,  is  directly  re- 
jected by  the  person,  who  is  looked  on  as  ihe  great  support, 
of  this  business,  then  the  only  way  ot  considering  it  is  a 
question  of  convenience.  An  honourable  gentleman  prefers 
the  individual  to  the  present.  He  therefore  himself  sees  no 
middle  term  whatsoever,  and  therefore  prefers  of  what  he 
sees  the  individual  :  this  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sen- 
sible that  has  been  advocated.  lie  lias  then  a  scheme, 
which  is  the  individval  representation;  he  is  not  at  a  loss, 
not  inconsistent  —  which  scheme  the  other  right  honour- 
able gentleman  reprobates.  Now,  what  does  this  go  to, 
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but  to  lead  directly  to  anarchy  ?  For  to  discredit  the  only 
government,  which  he  either  possesses  or  can  project,  what 
is  this  but  to  destroy  all  government ;  and  this  is  anarchy. 
My  right  honourable  friend  *.  in  supporting  tin's  motion, 
disgraces  his  friends  and  justifies  his  enemies,  in  order  to 
blacken  the  constitution  of  his  country,  even  of  that  House 
of  Commons  \vhich  supported  him.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  moral  or  political  exposure  of  a  public  evil,  re- 
lative to  the  administration  of  government,  whether  in 
men  or  systems,  and  a  declaration  of  defects,  real  or  sup- 
posed, in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  your  country. 
The  first  may  be  cured  in  the  individual  by  the  motives  of 
religion,  virtue,  honour,  fear,  shame,  or  interest.  Men  may 
be  made  to  abandon  also  false  systems,  by  exposing  their 
absurdity  or  mischievous  tendency  to  their  own  better 
thoughts,  or  to  the  contempt  or  indignation  of  the  public; 
and  after  all,  if  they  should  exist,  and  exist  unconnected, 
they  only  disgrace  individuals  as  fugitive  opinion-.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  with  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the 
state;  if  that  is  disgraced,  patriotism  is  destroyed  in  its 
very  source.  No  man  has  ever  willingly  obeyed,  much  less 
was  desirous  of  defending  with  his  blood,  a  mischievous 
and  absurd  scheme  of  government.  Our  first,  our  dearest, 
most  comprehensive  relation,  our  country,  is  gone, 

It  suggests  melancholy  reflections,  in  consequence  of  the 
strange  course  we  have  long  held,  that  we  are  now  no 
longer  quarrelling  about  the  character,  or  about  the  con- 
duct of  men,  or  the  tenour  of  measures  ;  but  we  are  grown 
out  of  humour  with  the  English  constitution  itself;  this  is 
become  the  object  of  the  animosity  of  Englishmen.  '1  his 
constitution  in  former  days  n-ed  to  be  the  admiration  and 
the  envy  of  the  world ;  it  \\a<  the  pattern  for  politicians; 
the  theme  of  the  eloquent:  the  meditation  of  the  philo- 
sopher in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  to  Englishmen, 
it  was  their  pride,  their  consolation.  By  it  they  lived,  for 
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it  tlicy  vvere  ready  to  die.  Its  defects,  if  it  had  any, 
partly  covered  by  partiality,  and  partly  born  by  prudence- 
Now  all  its  excellencies  are  forgot,  its  faults  are  now 
forcibly  draped  into  day,  exaggerated  by  every  artifice  of 
representation.  It  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  and 
every  device  and  invention  of  ingenuity,  or  idleness,  set  up 
in  opposition  or  in  preference  to  it.  It  i^  to  this  humour, 
and  it  is  to  the  measures  growing  out  of  it,  that  I  set  my- 
self (I  hope  not  alone)  in  the  most  determined  opposition. 
Never  before  did  we  at  any  time  in  this  country  meet  upon 
the  theory  of  our  frame  of  government,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  constitution  of  our  country,  to  call  it  as  a  de- 
linquent before  us,  and  to  accuse  it  of  every  defect  and  every 
vice;  to  sec'  \\hether  it,  an  object  of  our  veneration,  even 
our  adoration,  did  or  did  not  accord  with  a  pre-conceived 
scheme  in  the  minds  of  certain  gentlemen,  Cast  your 
eyes  on  the  journals  of  parliament.  It  is  for  tear  ol  losing 
the  inestimable  treasure  we  have,  that  I  do  not  venture 
to  game  it  out  of  my  hands  for  the  vain  hope  of  im- 
proving it.  I  look  witli  filial  reverence  on  the  constitution 
of  my  country,  and  never  will  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  the  kettle  of  any  magician,  in  order  to  boil  it,  with  the 
puddle  of  their  compounds,  into  youth  and  vigour.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  drive  away  such  pretenders;  I  will  nurse 
its  venerable  age,  and  with  lenient  arts  extend  u  parent's 
breath. 

The  previous  question  having  l>een  moved  by  Lord  Mulgrave, 
the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge's  motion  : 
Yeas  125:  Noes  1^9.  ^o  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  MR.  HASTINGS. 

July  28. 

A  FTER   a  variety  of  business  had  been   gone  through,   at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third 
reading  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  the  government  of  India  was  read; 
upon  which, 

Mr.  BURKE  rose.  lie  said,  that  before  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
East  India  bill,  he  begged  leave  to  submit  a  few  observ- 
ations to  their  consideration.  At  so  late  an  hour  as  eleven 
o'clock,  he  did  not  mean  to  go  at  large  into  the  merits  ot  the 
bill;  but  he  could  not  help  saying  thai  it  was  very  singular 
it  should  contain  no  preamble,  on  which  the  necessity  and 
principle  of  the  bill  we're  founded.  A  former  bill  which 
hi>  right  honourable  friend  *  had  brought  in,  contained  a 
long  preamble,  a  narrative  of  the  principal  grounds  on 
which  it  was  founded ;  but  the  present  bill  seemed  to  set 
at  defiance  the  voluminous  reports  that  the  labours  and 
industry  of  several  gentlemen  had  produced ;  for  it  was 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  must  convince  every  think- 
ing man  that  no  credit  whatever  was  given  to  these  reports. 
Of  the  bill,  he  must  say,  that  if  it  was  meant  as  a  remedy,  no 
mention  was  made  in  it  of  a  detect  which  was  to  be  re- 
medied by  it ;  and  therefore  no  one  could  say  whether  it 
was  an  adequate  remedy  or  not:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  admitted  that  such  evils  as  had  been  pointed  out  in  the 
reports  really  existed,  the  bill  contained  no  remedv  at  all; 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  all  the  causes  of  the  calamities 
in  India.  The  reports  accused  the  Company's  servants 
abroad  and  the  directors  at  home;  the  former  of  rapacity 
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niul  disobedience   of  orders,    the  latter  of  countenancing 

those  servants  by  suffering   them   to   disobey  and  plunder 
•\\ith   impunity  :    the   reports  pointed   out   the   necessity   of 
removing  and  recalling  those  disobedient  servants;   the  bill 
vent  to  confirm   them  in  their  government :    the  reports 
staled,   that  the  government  of  the  Company  at   home  was 
weak  and  impolitic  :  the  new  bill   left  the  government  in 
the  same  hands.      It  was  impossible  that  all  this  should  have 
been  done,  unless  the  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  of  opinion  with  a  great  law  lord  in  another  place*, 
that  these   reports  of  the   select   committee  and   committee 
of  secrecy  were  mere  fables.     For  his  part,  he  was  ready  to 
declare  that   if  they  were  filled  with   falsehoods,    they  were 
bold  and  daring  calumnies:  and  he  himself  was  a  bold  ca- 
lumniator of  characters,   that  deserved  the  greatest  praise. 
He  wished  to   have  an  opportunity  to  determine   this  fact, 
whether  the  reports  spoke  truth,  or  were  infamous  libels  on 
the  characters  of  innocent  men  :  those  who  thought  them 
libels,  would  rejoice  at  proving  it  to  the  world;   and  there- 
fore they  would  not  refuse  the  trial  they  now  called  for.   He 
was  ready  to  maintain   the    truth   of  these   reports;   and   if 
he  Jailed  in   any  one  part,  he  would  consent  to  be  thought 
the  greatest  calumniator  in  the  world.      All  he  wanted  was 
to  have  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charges  in  the  reports 
fullv   ascertained  :    those   who   would   oppose    the    investi- 
gation, would  ju-tiy  IK-  deemed  desirous  of  avoiding  a  dis- 
cussion,  which,    bv  proving   that   the  reports  were  founded 
in  undeniable  facts,  would   demonstrate   the  futility  of  the 
present  bill,  which,   so   far  from    providing   a  cure  lor  any 
evil,    was  calculated    to    confirm   and    make    perpetual    the 
calamities  under  which  the  unhappy  natives  of  India  actu- 
nllv  groaned.      The  reports  consisted  not  merely  of  charges 
unsupported    by    evidence:    for   every    charge   there   was   a 
voucher,    taken    from  the   Company's  own    records,   which 

nothing  could  controvert, 
o 

He  was  not  surprised  that  reports  of  the  last  parliament 
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should  he  disregarded  by  the  present;  but  he  was  truly 
astonished,  that  the  result  of  inquiries  undertaken  at  the 
express  desire  ol'  his  majesty  in  his  Speech  from  the  throne 
two  years  ago,  should  be  treated  with  so  much  disrespect  by 
those  who  held  in  high  veneration  every  thing  that  in  any 
degree  related  to  majestv.  I  fe  u  as  not  less  astonished  to  hear 
that  a  learned  gentleman  %  who  had  been  president  of  the 
secret  committee,  had,  with  the  utmost  philosophic  com- 
posure, heard  his  labours  reviled;  and  those  very  re- 
ports which  did  the  learned  gentleman  so  much  honour, 
treated  as  fables  ami  unfounded  charges.  lie  was  surprised 
to  find,  that  the  same  learned  gentleman,  wiio  had  himself 
moved  for  the  recal  of  Mr.  Hastings,  had  since  declared  in 
full  parliament,  that  this  very  man,  whom  he  would  have 
recalled  as  the  cause  of  the  calamities  of  India,  had  many 
virtues.  The  private  virtues  of  a  public  man  were  not  fit 
subjects  for  discussion :  it  was  not  of  anv  consequence 
that  Mr.  Hastings  was  a  trood  father,  husband,  son,  or 

o  o 

brother;  but  it  was  of  great  importance  that  he  should  be 
a  good  governor;  and  if  he  wa-  a  bad  one,  it  was  not  the 
domestic  virtue  of  a  man  that  ought  to  shield  from  punish- 
ment the  plundering  and  exterminating  governor.  lie 
was  ready  now  to  go  into  the  proofs  of  all  the  charges 
contained  in  the  reports  against  Mr.  Hastings ;  all  he 
looked  for  was  an  opportunity  to  maintain  them  in  the  lace 
of  the  House  and  of  the  world  ;  those  who  would  shrink 
from  the  inquiry,  would  shew  that  they  were  afraid  to  touch 
upon  a  subject  that  would  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  a 
bill,  which  left  in  the  hands  of  men,  both  in  India  and 
England,  a  power  which  thev  had  hitherto  most  shamefully 
abused,  to  ihe  disgrace  »>f  this  country,  the  ruin  ol'  the 
Company,  and  the  plundering  of  the  unhappy  natives  of 
Hindu-tan.  The  learned  gentleman  would,  perhaps,  be 
afraid  to  iind  refuted  his  assertion,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  wrong  only  in  breaking  the  treat v  of  Poorundur.  The 
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House  would  judge  between  him,  who  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  proof-  of  every 
charge  contained  in  the  reports,  and  those  who  would  .-him 
and  avoid  inquiry. 

Mr.  Burke  then  made  some  remark-  on  that  ];a:;  of  the 
new  hill  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  court  of 
judicature  lor  the  trial  of  Hast  India  delinquents.  He  ob- 
served, that  there  was  an  obscurity  on  the  very  face  of  it:  iir>t, 
the  verv  idea  of  a  judicature  imi-t  be  founded  on  the  com- 
mis-ion  of  crime-  in  India;  and  yet  a.-  the-  bi!!wa<  prospective, 
and  not  retrospective,  tho.-e  persons  \\lio  had  been  the  de- 
linquents were  not  to  be  brought  to  trial  :  nay.  they  were  to 
be  continued  in  the  excrei-e  of  that  power  which  they  had 
hitherto  u.-cd  onlv  to  j  'hinder  and  exterminate  the  people. 
liv  this  bill,  the  ancient  inquisitorial  power-  ot  the  1  louse 
of  Commons  were  taken  away,  their  right  to  order  prose- 
cutions annihilated,  whil.-t,  at  the  >ame  time,  tlu  v  were1  to 
be  vested  with  judicial  powers  unknown  to  i!u  con-thution 
of  the  House  ol"  Commons.  They  cc-uld  no  longer  older 
the  attornc'V-gcnenJ  to  pra-ccutc  ;;n  Kn-t  India  de- 
linquent: they  mu-t  now  \\ait  until  ;he  King's  Beiicli 
should  order  the  prosecution:  Mid  tii  :i  liiev  nm-t  became 

what  the  constitution  never  intended  thcv  .-houkl  be.  iud»-es 

.  j      r^ 

of  the    law    and    et    the    fact.       lie    Ci.iMcludul    bv  movinn-, 

•  o~ 

"  Thai  tht  I  lou.-e  on  Monday  next  do  rtsohe  it-elf  into  a 
commiitee,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  contained  in  the  He- 
ports  relative  u>  the  mi-government  of  India." 


Mr.  Dundas    saiil.    tluit    tlie    hoiunirahle   member   not 

i  the  House  when  lie  hud  .-jxiken  of  Mr.  Hasting.-,  liad 
hiiii  L!''  ~iy  misinformed  with  re.-pect  to  uhat  he  had  said  of 
that  gentleman.  He  never  -aid  of  him  that  he  had  many 
virtuis:  it  wa-  nj'  little  eonsequenee  to  the  public  what  were 
hi.-  );n\ate  virtues;  uhat  he  said  of  him  was,  that  lie  was  a 
ii!i\i  (1  character,  in  which  much  j_rood  and  much  bail  was  to  be 
He  uevLr  said  tlia'  he  was  v.Tong  onlv  in  breaking  the 
tn\it\  .;  I'oorundur  ;  for  he  ceriaiiily  was  to  blame  tor  many 
other  ti.i;_-  .  i.i.t  the  man  \\!m  could  not  see  the  features  of  a 
j:r'.at  ;tatL;ii.i.u  in  the  utgociations  loi  the  late  pLuei;  mu-t  -hut 
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his  eyes  to  trutli  and  to  conviction.  As  to  the  bill  \vliich  the 
honourable  member  had  so  much  blamed,  he  thought  it  would 
be  productive  of  the  i:u>>t  salutary  consequences;  ar.d  lie  was 
sure  he  did  not  innovate  upon  the  constitution,  in  making  the 
House  of  Commons  cxerci-e  judici  il  powers;  for  it  had  always 
been  in  the  practice  of  usln::  such  pouers,  and  very  recently 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Kiimbold.  He  concluded  with  moving 
the  order  of  the  duv. 

Mr.  BUIIKF  wished  the  learned  gentleman  joy  of  the 
"  mixed  character,"  under  the  favour  of  which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  a  retreat.  For  his  part,  he  would  not 
build  a  golden  bridge  to  facilitate  the  escape  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, lie  would  hiss  at  and  revile  an  enemy  who  could 
think  of  making  a  retreat.  He  wished  the  learned  gentle- 
men would  be  so  obliging  as  to  mention  some  of  the  actions 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  he  could  discover  good:  and 
probably  lie  would  be  able  to  attach  guilt  upon  these  very 
actions  which  the  learned  gentleman  could  extol  as  proofs 
of  merit.  Would  he  sav  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings  con- 
sisted in  the  extermination  of  the  Ilohillas,  where  that  hu- 
mane governor  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  ; 
where  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  men  were  torn  from 
their  bodies,  while  the  famished  women  were  crawlinc- 

o 

through  the  British  camp,  to  implore  the  comfort  of  a 
little  rice  ?  And  when  the  humanity  of  Colonel  Chapman 
revolted  at  the  horror  of  such  spectacles,  and  would  have 
relieved  them,  the  "•enerous,  tender-hearted  Mr.  Hast- 

O 

ings  blamed  him  for  his  .sensibility?  Did  the  goodness  of 
the  governor-general  consist  in  his  treatment  ol  Cheyt. 
Sing,  of  the  mother  ol' that  prince,  or  of  the  other  princely 
matron-,  ihe  ino-i  illustrious  of  A-ia  J.  Did  it  consist  in  the 
desl ruction  of  the1  country  of  Benares,  one  ol  the  loveliest 
spots  in  tin'  universe;  \\here,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  oHicer  who  commanded  in  chief  and  who  v\  as  ready  to 
declare  it  at  the  bar  of  the  I  louse,  he  could  not  find  an 
uncultivated  spot  large  enough  lor  a  single  battalion  to  en- 
camp on,  so  great  \\  as  the-  cultivation  and  fertility  of  the 
<-i>uijirv;  a  country  which  nov,  la\  one  entire  waste ?  Did 
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his  goodness  consist  in  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas, 
whose  country  lie  hud  left  a  wilderness,  without  inhabitants 
or  cultivation,  alter  having  been  such  a  continued  garden, 
that  the  commanding  officer  used  to  inarch  his  nun  in 
single  files,  for  want  of  sufficient  path  or  uncultivated  laud 
broad  enough  to  inarch  a  greater  number  in  front  ? 

As  to  the  judicature1,  he  maintained  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete innovation  on  the  constitution  of  the  I  louse  of  Com- 
mons; for  though  in  its  sovereign  and  legislative  capacity, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  branches,  it  had  fre- 
qucntv  passed  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  still  these  were 
acts  of  sovereign  power,  and  not  dispensations  of  judgment 
or  expoundings  of  law.  He  made  no  doubt  but  what  hud 
been  said  in  former  debates  was  true,  that  the  persons  who 
were  the  causes  of  the  erection  of  such  a  tribunal,  would 
rejoice  in  its  establishment;  every  criminal  would  ivjoicv  at 
an  institution,  from  the  sword  of  \\hosc  justice'  he  him.-elt 
was  to  be  secured.  The  daring  highway  robl.or  in  New- 
gate would  have  no  objection  to  the  erection  of  a  ju- 
dicature which  was  not  to  inquire  into  his  past  offences: 
the  insinuating  pick-pocket  would  rejoice  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstance: and  the  plundering  house-breaker  would  hug 
himself  on  the  prospect  of  escaping  under  such  a  tribunal. 
Here  Mr.  Burke  broke  out  into  the  following  apostrophe: 
"  Forgive1  me,  ()  Newgate,  if  I  have  thus  dishonoured 
thy  inhabitants  by  an  odious  comparison  :  thy  highway- 
man, who  mav  have  robbed  one  person  on  the  highway, 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  him  who  lias  plundered 
millions,  and  made  them  leel  all  the  calamities  of  famine. 
The  murderer,  who  may  have  deprived  an  individual  of 
his  life,  would  be  disgraced  by  a  comparison  with  him  who 
has  exterminated  the  inhabitants  of  whole  kingdoms.  The 
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house-breaker  is  a  harmless  creature,  when  compared  to 
him  who  lias  destroyed  the  habitations  of  millions,  and 
left  whole  provinces,  without  a  house  !" 

I  Ie  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  no  personal  cause 
of  dislike  to  Mr.  Hastings;  lie  felt  no  prejudice  against 
him  :  on  the  contrary,  when  he  tat  in  the  fcelcct  committee. 
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lie  felt  a  strong  prepossession  in  his  favour,  from  the  lofty 
panegyrics  lie  had  heard  of  him:  so  much  so,  that  the 
friends  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  had  upbraided  him  with  being 
greatly  partial  to  the  governor-general.  If  that  partiality 
was  now  no  more,  it  was  because  it  had  been  rooted  out  by 
the  discoveries  he  had  made  in  the  Company's  records, 
while  he  sat  in  the  select  committee.  All  he  wanted  was, 
that  the  I  louse  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  defend 
the  Reports,  and  to  make  good  all  the  charges  they  had 
brought  against  the  governor-general.  Since  he  saw  he 
was  not  likely  to  obtain  that,  he  would  not  say  any  thin«- 

J  O 

more  against  the  bill,  but  simply  enter  his  protest  against 
it  in  the  name  of  the  injured  natives  of  India,  whose  griev- 
ances were  to  be  inquired  into  and  redressed  by  those  who 
had  occasioned  them. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  motion  for  the  order  of 
the  day,  which  was  carried;  and  Mr.  Burke's  was  of  course  re- 
jected. The  order  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  then 
read  :  after  whieh  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 


Julij  7. 

Mr.  BruKK  rose  and  desired  the  resolutions  the  House 
had  come  to  in  the  year  1782,  for  the  recal  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  and  Mr.  Hastings,  might  be  read.  This  having 
been  complied  with,  he  said,  that  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  just  received  much 
eulogium.  for  having  abandoned  a  purpose  *  which  he  had 
originally  proposed,  and  he  abandoned  it  professedly  be- 
cauie  he  found  his  purpose  to  be  impracticable:  in  like 
manner.  In.'  ro-e  to  state  to  the  House,  that  he  should  aban- 
don anv  farther  pursuit  ol  measures  against  Sir  Elijah  Im- 
pey, and  that  lor  the  same  reason  as  that  assigned  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  namely,  because  he  found  it 

«   A  Ux  on  couls. 
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would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  pursue  any.  But  he  did 
not  intend  to  propose  a  substitution  for  what  he  abandoned  : 
and  therefore,  as  he  was  not  about  to  follow  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  example  in  all  its  parts,  he  presumed 
he  .should  not  share  in  all  the  glory  that  had  attended  it. 
Having  said  this,  he  reminded  the  House,  that  the  resolu- 
tions  he  had  just  had  read,  originated  in  the  proceedings  ot 
the  secret  and  select  committees  ;  that  one  ot  them  had  been 
moved  by  .Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  and  the  other  by  General 
.Smith,  neither  of  whom,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  public. 
were  now  in  parliament  ;  but  as  it  was  well  known  that  he 
had  taken  an  active  part,  as  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, it  might  be  thought  that  he  would  pursue'  what  they 
had  begun,  and  therefore  he  rose  to  signify  that  he  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  so  doing,  from  a  conviction  that  it 
would  be  impracticable.  He  had  rend,  he  said,  in  a  report 
of  what  had  passed  in  that  House,  on  a  day  when  he  was 
not  present,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  when  he 
announced  the  arrival  of  Sir  Elijah  Impev  in  England,  la- 
mented the  absence  of  some  person  concerned  in  proposing 
the  resolution  for  his  recal.  As  he  might  as  well  be  that 
person  as  any  other,  lie  wished  to  know  whether  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  announced  Sir  Elijah's  arrival 
as  a  minister,  or  by  way  of  feasting  the  House  with  a  piece 
of  news.  If  he  had  done  it  with  the  latter  view,  he  must 
tell  the  right  honourable  gentleman  it  was  no  news  to 

o  o 

him,  for  he  had  heard  it  before;  but  if  he  had  given  the 
information  as  a  minister,  that  gave  the  business  a  very  dif- 
ferent complexion. 

Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  to  argue,  that  it  w;is  rather 
the  duty  of  the  minister,  as  the  minister  and  representative 
of  the  rest  of  the  king's  servants,  to  enforce  the  resolutions 
of  that  House  respecting  .Sir  Elijah,  than  that  of  anv  indi- 
vidual member  of  parliament.  He  said  the'  committee  and 
the  House  had  laid  the  grounds  of  the  proceeding,  and  it 
became  the  minister  so  far  to  fall  in  with  the  sense  of  the 
Horihc,  as  to  take  up  their  resolution  and  act  upon  it.  The 
resolution  stated  a  charge,  and  that  charge  called  lor  trial. 
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Perhaps  impeachment  before  the  Ilou-e  of  Lords  was  (Im- 
proper process  ;  if  so,  with  what  hopes  of  success  could  he. 
an  individual,  venture  (o  go  on,  when  the  person  likely  in 
that  case  to  be  the  judge,  a  man  high  in  abilities,  high  in 
situation,  high  in  every  re-peer,  had  c-.\pre— ly  declared, 
that  "  with  respect  to  the  reports  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  lie  regarded  them  no  more 
than  the  hi-torv  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ?"  Thus  hail  that 
noble  and  learned  lord,  who  was  to  be  the  judge,  prejudged 
the  cause,  and  declared  his  mind  to  be  poisoned  upon  the 
subject. 

Here  Lord  Mahon  called  Mr.  Hurke  to  order.  Ill-  lordship 
>aid.  he  held  it  to  he  tlisorclerlv  for  any  member  to  repeat  the 
exaet  words  that  had  been  spoken  in  another  House  of  parlia- 
ment. If  the  honourable  gentleman  persisted  in  such  a  prac- 
tice, he  would  have  recourse  to  a  similar  practice. 

"Mr.  BLKK.I:  -aid,  with  a  smile,  the  noble  lord  was  per- 
icctly  welcome,  j>c/h>i/ts  </(i»iusqi(C  Tvr/V.sv/w.  In  order  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  order  of  the  House,  however, 
he  .-tated  what  had  been  said  by  Lord  Thurlow  in  a  -peech 
before  Christmas  in  the  1  lon-e  of  Lords,  upon  the  (ir-t 
reading  of  Mr.  Fox's  .Ka.it  India  bill,  as  words  >poken  in  a 
coffee-house,  and  thus  proceeded  to  comment  upon  tho-e 
parts  of  that  speech  in  which  the  learned  lord  bail  defended 
and  extolled  Mr.  Hastings,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
reprobated  the  conduct,  of  tho-e  who  had  printed  the  re- 
ports ol  committees  o!  the  1  louse  ol  Commons,  and  -old 
them  as  pamphlets,  in  order  to  run  down  the  governor- 
general'.i  character.  Mr.  Burke  said,  by  comparing  the 
report-  of  the  select  committee  10  the  hi-torv  of  Robinson 
Cru-oe,  he  presumed  the  learned  pcr-on  meant  to  describe 
the  report-  to  be  tables,  lie  could  hardly  mean  more; 
nor  did  lie  suppose,  though  Robinson  Crusoe  was  held  in 
disrespect,  in  another  assembly,  that  every  ll>>hinson  was 
equally  disesteemed  there.  [A  laugh.]  After  some  plea- 
santry, Mr.  Burke  urged  Mr.  Pitt  to  take  up  the  bu>ine--. 
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and  expressly  declared  that  he  had  no  personal  enmity  to 
JSir  Elijah  Impey  ;  to  his  knowledge  he  had  never  seen  him  ; 
lie  wished  him  well;  it  was  his  public  conduct  solely  that 
he  regarded  :  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  sav  a  good  deal, 
both  relative  to  Sir  Elijah  and  Mr.  Hastings,  but  it  had 
been  to  their  actions  only  that  he  had  spoken  :  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  the  virtues  or  vices  of  any  man;  it  was 
enough  for  him  that  their  actions  called  for  animadversion. 
He  concluded  with  repenting  his  position,  that  as  Sir  Elijah 
stood  charged  in  the  resolution  of  that  Mouse  with  having 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  office,  it  was  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  minister  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against 
him. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  declare  to  the  House, 
that  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  who  had  been  recalled  from  India  by 
Ins  majesty,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  that  House,  was 
arrived  ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  decline  the  honour  of  being 
substituted  as  Sir  Elijah's  prosecutor  ;  the  business  was  in  better 
hands.  Here  the  conversation  dropped. 


Mr.  BURKE  rose,  and  begged  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  le  said  he  was  aware  how  different  it  was 
to  act  from  facts  sufficiently  substantiated,  and  from  reports 
which  might  be  either  true  or  false.  The  matters  he  was 
now  about  to  lav  before  the  House,  were  of  pressing  im- 
portance, and  he  doubted  not  would  be  found,  upon  trial, 
to  depend  on  the  lu-st  authority.  The  bu»ine-s  he  nuclei-- 
took would  lead  him  to  mention  some  articles  of  inform- 
ation, which,  in  his  opinion,  demanded  the  most  minute 
and  immediate  investigation.  He  knew  not  how  far  his 
si-rviccs  as  an  informer  mhjit  be  liked;  it  v\as  a  character 
lor  v.hieh  he  prole—ed  no  great  predilection:  and  if 
he  might  judge  of  the  pre-ent  from  the  past,  it  was  not 
like1;,  ilmi  ihf  part  he  was  to  act  was  either  an  acceptable 
or  a  popular  one:  there  v\a-  at  least  thi?  presumption 
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against  ir.  that  it  would  really  prove  ollcnsive,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  found  to  he  true.  For  the  mode  of  judgin<>- 
with  a  certain  class  oi'  men  had  of  late  been,  nut  upon, 
luit  against  evidence;  not  because  convinced  of  its  realitv, 
but  because  it  was  convenient  to  see  no  reality  in  any 
thing  which  had  the  most  distant  semblance  of  reality 
from  that  (jiiarter.  Here  was  the  great  stumbling-block 
which  had  undone  India,  and  which  woidd  ultimately  undo 
England.  A  very  large  body  of  individuals  were  united 
and  determined  to  protect  the  Company's  servants  from 
t  very  sort  of  inquisition.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which 
the  guilty  could  be  screened  from  justice. —  bv  which  those 
who  deserved,  could  escape  punishment.  A  confederacy 
was  tunned,  lor  the  soli'  purpose  of  extolling  the  Indian 
government  as  a  good  one,  and  the  governor  as  unimpeach- 
able. The  whole  oral  of  this  crooked  policy  was  to  keep 
ihe  poor  natives  wholly  out  of  sight.  \Ve  might  hear 
enough  about  what  great  and  illustrious  exploits  were  daily 
performing  on  thai  conspicuous  theatre  by  I'ritons  :  'out 
unless  -onie  dreadful  catastrophe  was  to  take1  place,  unless 
some  hero  or  heroine  wa>  to  (all,  unless  the  tragedy  was  to 
be  a  very  deep  and  bloody  one,  we  were  never  to  hear  of 
any  native  being  an  actor  !  No  :  the  field  was  altogether 
cnuTo^-ed  bv  Englishmen  :  and  those  who  were  chiellv  in- 
U'rc.-ted  in  the  matter  actually  excluded.  The  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  to  which  the  world  owed  so  many 
unexampled  transactions,  was  no  oilier  than  a  belief  indus- 
triously propagated  in  India,  that  all  the  measures  of  the 
Company's  servants  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  au- 
thoritv  /row  //w;«'.  This  had  been  long  held  up  totli.it 
.inibrtunatc  race  of  men  as  the  radical  principle  ol  the 
Indian  govi-rnmeni  :  -o  thai  v.  hether  their  Knglish  master-:, 
dealt  in  peculation,  in  oppiv->ion,  in  tvrannv,  or  in  mur- 
di  r,  it  was  nut  to  gratify  iheir  own  unbounded  avarice  or 
um'iitL,;!  — -  it  \va>  not  to  render  themselves  independent  of 
i  ho.-e  \vh<,  Liiiplovi  il  th"iu  —  to  amass  enormous  fortune., 
am!  to  ;\tui'n  :o  'his  country,  an  L  in  the  lace  ol  all  law 
if.-,  bla/on  the  jntamoiis  ii'ophie-  ot  extortion  aud 
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rapine  !  Xo  :  these  were  none  of  their  motives  :  they 
acted  on Iv  bv  authority,  and  iiriuly  relied  on  supports/row* 
home. 

Here  Mr.  Burke  read  extracts  from  some  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's  Jetters  to  die  directors,  in  which  an  acknowledgment 
\vas  explicitly  made  by  that  gentleman,  of  his  having  thus 
a\  ailed  himself  of  such  an  expedient,  even  at  a  time  when. 
it  was  the  current  opinion,  that  all  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Company  were  exerted  in  managing  and  con- 
trolling his  proceedings.  While,  therefore,  he  was  ravaging 
countries,  depopulating  kingdoms,  reducing  the  garden  ot 
the  universe  to  a  desert,  plundering  opulent  town*,  and 
consigning  to  atrocious  crucltv  and  destruction  the  in- 

o  o  «• 

nocent  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  whole  empires,  he- 
laid  the  entiie  obloquy  of  his  conduct  to  the  authority  un- 
der which  ho  pivtendcd  to  act.  From  this  originated  all 
ihose  teal  enormities  which  had  deluged  the  Indies  in 
blood,  and  Ihing  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter  into 
one  complete  scene  of  animosity  and  distraction.  "Whatever 
projects  ambition  proposed,  avarice  grasped,  or  cruelty 
perpetrated,  this  apology  was  ready  to  cover,  to  extenuate. 
U>  authorise,  to  urge,  or  to  sanction  the  whole  !  It  Ava*' 
alv. :IYS  support  and  protection  Jn>m  lioim\  which  gave  ope- 
ration and  ellect  to  rapacity,  to  peculation,  and  to  blood- 
Mied  abroad  !  In  this  manner  the  English  government 
was  traduced,  anil  the  very  name  of  Britons  rendered  in- 
ianioii-  and  execrable. 

The.'e  was  a  time,  to  be  sure,  when  much  was  done  in 
i he  lion-*'  of  Commons  to  counteract  the  malignant,  in- 
fmcnce  oi  -ut'.i  an  impolitic  and  merciless  principle-,  lij 
had  frequently  heard  a  learned  gentleman  "  pour  out.  a 
dreadful  torrent  of  eloquence  and  invective,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  servant-,  of 
the  Company  were  no  longer  the  objects  of  suppon  a' 
/lot.'//.1 ;  that  tin-  country  was  not  a  sharer  in  their  guilt; 
and  that  justice  would  undoubtedly  overtake  delinquents, 

*  Mr.DumU,. 
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whose  conduct  had    brought    the   foulest    reproach  on  the 
British  character.      With  what  a  catalogue  of  the  blackest 
crime'-  had  he  not  charged  them,  in  the  face  of  that  House 
and  of  the   public  ;    and    by   a    detail    of   evidence,    which 
.swelled    the    Journals    of   parliament    and     blackened    the 
annals   of  the  nation,   which    interested    the  curiosity  and 
roused  the  indignation  of  all  Kuropc,  and  which  would  de- 
scend to  posterity  unbroken,  unequivocal,  and  nnimpcached, 
demonstrated,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  who  under- 
•-tood  the   subject,   that    the  English   government   in   India 
had  become  almost  as    infamous    at  hum  •  as  abroad — had 
lost   all    credit,    even    witn    its    sovereigns    in    Leadenhall- 
-tivcr —  had  not  only  rciii-od  compliance  with  the  repeated 
orders  of  the  Company,   but  uniformly  contradicted  them  : 
and  that    therefore  an  immediate  and  universal  reform  was 
become   indispensable  !       The    recal   of  Governor-<>'eneral 
I  la-tings  was  the   consequence    of  these   bold   and  spirited 
exertions.       T'ui>   seemed    the    only    expedient    which    the 
wi-dom  of  parliament    thought    adequate    to   the  evil  :    and 
thei.uasiire   undoubtedly  po-sr-sed    the   confidence'    of  the 
public    at    large.      Thing-    were    now   brought    to    :>.    crisi-  : 
•»vh')^ver  doubted  but  :in  order  i'rom  the  court  of  directors, 
or::::  order  i'rom  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  might  singly,  but. 
e-p -.'dally  when   connected,   have    been   able  to   bring  from 
India  a   -cr/ant.  of  the  Company  ?      No  such  thing.      The 
experiment  was   made,    and    made   with    every  pro-pect   of 
^•ncc'e--,  on  the  side  ot  this  country.      Hut   who  can  e-lnn.ite 
tiie    influence   of  corruption,    when   supported   by   ;,!I    the. 
ireaHirc.>  of  India  J.    This  powerful  and  opulent  coniurv  was 
evidently  worsted    in    the    struggle,    and  the    -ei|iiel  ot    the 
'•onlc  -t  has  ])i'oved,    that    the    support  ji'»;n  h>>iiu«    however 
'e'Te'     and    mysterious   in    it-    opi'i'atitai,     \'.;i-    nevertheless 
<'».•;.',    ;'.nd  al'.v.iy-    at.    hand    to    aiis\sei'  the   basest    purpo-es, 
'ii;e  prc,'!:ipl  j);i\  ment. 

The  great  («ii'>ti<-i!,  therefore,  under  such  a  series  of  mi.s- 
>oi:duci,  slii:  \vas,  Jl«i\v  wen-  the  naii'.'i-s  all'ecti'd  —  what 
v.-.-re  their  hard -.hips  —  in  what  manner  were  they  to  b:j 
•-'.•i'i-vf-d  —  from  whom  were  they  ultimately  to  expect  u-- 
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sistance  ?  Was  there  no  door  of  mercy  left  open  for  so 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  had  long 
groaned  under  every  species  of  the  grossest  oppression  J 
Or  were  the  whole  British  possessions  in  Indi:i  formally 
proscribed  by  act  of  parliament,  or  consigned  to  the 
scourge  of  the  men,  whose  outrages  had  already  rendered 
flu-  finest  and  most  fertile  provinces  on  earth  one  barren 
inhospitable  solitude.''  He  now  appeared  in  behalf  of  those 
Indians,  whom  our  barbarous  policv  had  ruined  and  made 
desperate.  Their  grievances  were  unparalleled  in  history, 
and  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  they  became  un- 
able to  bear  them.  The  Kiuj-lisli  establishment  among 
them  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  accumulate 
their  oppression  and  distress.  Was  such  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  power,  such  a  desolating  calamity,  so  enormous  a 
mischief,  to  continue  its  operations  without  end  or  limit- 
ation ?  Where  were  the  innocent  sufferers  to  appeal  J. 
Their  tyrants  were  evidently  invested  with  new  powers, 
Those,  at  least,  by  which  so  much  damage  had  been  done. 
xverc  approved,  and  received  such  a  protection  Jrom  home. 
as  was  enough  to  make  every  individual  Indian  tremble  for 
bis  life,  in  proportion  as  his  property  rendered  him  an  ob~ 
iec1  of  rapacity  and  destruction.  And  were  men  in  such  a 
predicament  as  this,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  demanding 
justice  from  the  verv  authors  of  their  wrongs  J  Mad  thev 

J  .  O  V 

n.r.v  thing  like  the  mere  form?  of  equity  to  expect  from 
Mich  a-  had  injured  them  J  Would  not  their  heaviest 
complaints  be  treated  as  chimerical,  and  their  most  urgen'. 
petitions  be  rejected  as  groundless  and  absurd  J. 

The  people  of  Quebec  had  just  brought  forward  a  petition. 
their  requisition  would  be  heard  ;  public  justice  demanded  i( 
in  their  name;  and  thev  wanted  not  friends  in  this  country, 
who  would  faithfully  represent,  enforce,  and  facilitate  their 
claims.  They,  happy  people  !  were  not  oppressed  1>\  u 
governor-general,  o\er  whom  the  British  legislature  had  no 
powtv,  \vhose  friends,  both  in  Britain  and  India,  triumphed 
m  the  plenitude  of  authority,  and  whose  inhuman  and  exc- 
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crable  measures  proceeded  on  full  security  of  protection 
Ji'nm  IwDif.  No  :  tliev  \vere  connected  \vitii  many  who  were 
determined  to  sec  them  righted,  \vho  ijvncroiislv  made  their 
cause  their  own  —  who  were  even  intere-ted  in  taking  their 
parts.  But  the  natives  of  India  were  universally  abandoned 
to  their  late:  they  had  not  only  to  struggle  against  the  most 
dreadful  oilds,  but  were  absolutely  without  friends  or  re- 
source. Their  riches  were  gone  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
those,  who  now  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  complaints. 
Where  was  the  friend  of  the  minister,  or  the  favourite  of 
the  British  court,  or  the  member  of  parliament,  whose  in- 
fluence promised  success,  who  would  stand  up  an  advocate 
for  the  unfortunate  Almass  AH  Cawn  ?  Alas  !  the  situation 
and  property  of  this  man,  like  a  great  many  of  his  country- 
men, destroyed  him,  attracted  the  attention,  stimulated  the 
avarice,  and  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  British  on 
hi-  head.  The  crime  of  having  money  was  imputed  to  this 
'liilortnnatc  prince,  which  —  like  the  .-in  against  the  Holy 
( iho-t  in  Christian  theology  —  in  Indian  politics  can  never  be 
'brgiven.  It  seemed  impossible,  in  this  instance,  to  plunder 
v.-ithout  murder.  The  bloody  edict  is  therefore  issued. 
Mark  how  soon  the  fatal  science  in  that  country  is  brought 
<u  perfection!  N'o  matter  what  is  done,  provided  the 
planner  of  doing  ii  be  properly  managed.  Yet,  he  hail 
heard  of  a  letter,  and  of  a  murder,  or  toiuething  very  like 
:t,  recited  in  that  letter;  an  extract  of  which  had  come  to 
his  hand.  From  this  extract  he  Laviud  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  ariv-l  Alnuiss  Ali  Cawn  :  but  this  gentleman- 
like business  mii-t  be  done  in  tin-  mo-t  gentleman-like 
manner.  The  chief  mu-t  be  taken,  a:ui  he  must  also  be  '  put 
i.o  (irath  ;'  but  all  tin-  mu-t  be  so  contrived  as  to  imply  no 
-  treachery.'  Here  wa-  honour  of  a  very  singular  and  nice 
description  —  plunder,  peculation,  and  even  assassination, 
without  treachery  !  Such  was  the  extreme  refinement 
which  distinguished  the  cruelties  ot  the  East!  All  possible 
delicacy  was  even  to  he  shewn  in  the  exercise  of  a  ferocity, 
the  foulest  and  the  most  atrocious  that  ever  blackened  the 
prostitution  of  usurped  authority.  The  reason  of  such  e\- 

r  3 
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traordinary  proceedings  was  not  less  extraordinary.  Tin- 
precaution  is  no  compliment  to  the  sensibility,  but  to  the 
cunning  and  pusillanimity  of  the  mind  v.ith  whom  the 
bloody  mandate  originated.  There  were  persons  to  whom 
such  a  circumstance  might  procure  a  handle  of  reproach 
or  invective.  On  this  account,  let  Ahna^s  All  C'awn  be 
deprived  of  his  life  with  as  little  indecency  as  possible.  The 
proscription  is  absolute  —  he  must  the;  but  let  hi>  death  be 
pei-pet  rated  honestly. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  instance  of  many  where 
the  same  wild  and  outrageous  policv  prevailed,  and  threa- 
tened iiu  utter  extermination  of  all  our  settlements  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Every  district  almost  in  Jndi-t 
daily  exhibited  marks  or  specimens  of  the  same  inhumanity, 

and  disclosed  scenes  of  misery  and  degradation,  bv  means 

•  • 

of  our  mismanagement,  of  which  lew  Europeans  could  have 
any  conception.  And  what  had  been  done  to  check  the. 
ravages  and  ambition  of  the  Company's  servants  .J  Had 
government  interfered  to  prevent  or  put  an  end  to  these 
extravagancies?  Was  there  anv  probability  of  things  as- 
suming another  or  a  mi!dc  r  a-pect  J.  I  lad  the  •-vi-lem  framed 
and  mair.rcd  bv  the  wisdom  of  the  new  parliaui'-i't  at  home, 
or  anv  la'e  measures  carried  into  execution  bv  the  supreme 
council  abroad,  given  hopes  of  better  things?  1  Ie  wi-heel 
to  (iocl  tiif.se  ami  a  thousand  such  questions  could  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  lie  appealed  to  the  treasury- 
bench,  who  had  all  undoubtedly  made,  themselves  ma>iers 
of  the  facts  in  debate.  lie  would  appeal  to  a  bench  higher 
than  the  treasury-bench  ;  he  meant  the  Indian  bench  be- 
hind it,  where  the  agents  of  the  Company  and  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  sat,  the  honorary  supporters  of  their  oun 
administration,  lie  asked  what  the  House  and  the  whole 
world  were  left  to  conclude  from  that  impunity  with  \vliJih 
the  most  enormous  transactions  of  those  v  ho  had  the  good 
fortune  to  perpetrate  them  in  India  were  treated ?  Coulel 
the  House  without  horror  and  indignation  rece>l!ect  the 
barbarou-s  us;ige  which  two  unfortunate  princesses  had  ex- 
perienced .'  '1  he  tale  which  the  history  of  these  ladies,  the 
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mother  and  grandmother  of  the  vi/ier  of  Oude,  disclosed  to 
Europe  and  to  posterity,  was  enough  to  make  children  yet 
unborn  blush  for  the  rapacity  and  brutality  of  their  fa- 
thers, as  well  as  flu-h  the  cheek-  of  jlriton.-  for  the  flagi- 
tious conduct  of  their  countrymen.  Were  not  the  nearest 
relations  of  the.-c  illustrious  women  tempted  to  betray  and 
ruin  them  ?  Were  they  not  stripped  of  their  all,  and  re- 
duced from  the  first  situations  which  the  country  afforded, 
to  a  state  of  penury  and  beggary?  "Were  not  these  dread- 
ful suiferiu'rs  inflicted  becau>e  the  women,  who  had  on  a 

o 

former  occasion  smarted  under  that  spirit  of  outrage  and 
rapacity  which  had  stamped  in  blood  the  atrocious  foot- 
steps of  the  Indian  government,  apprehending  a  repetition 
<>f  the  same  depredations,  assumed  the  courage  which  be- 
came their  danger,  and  defended  themselves  to  the  utmost 

O         7 

of  their  power?  This  happened  during  our  residentiary 
eommi-.-ion  for  the  govern rnent  of  that  couutrv.  They 

O  •• 

vere  ''.T.-aved  even  of  their  jcv/el<:  their  toilet-,  tho-e  altars 
"f  beauty,  were  sacrilegiously  invaded,  and  the  \\ryorna- 
!,!•  ins  of  the  sex  foully  purloined  !  No  place,  no  presence, 
••ot  oven  that  of  majesty.  wa-  proof  against  the  severe  m- 
iiiii-ition  of  the  mercenary  and  the  mcrcile--. 

Hut  wliere  was  all  this  immense  booty  ?  Was  it  placed 
U»  account  J.  No.  I  lad  it  been  occupied  for  invcr-ting  an}' 
of  the  Company's  ships  ?  \o.  Where,  tin  n.  \\as  it  ?  Ought 
Mot  .-oiiie  memorandum  ot  it  to  exi.-t  J.  The  I'acl  v>a->  inci'ir- 
1  :'o\  ei'iilile  ;  but  the  certain  e'Fect;  which  ii  was  meant  to 
I'.'oduo'',  and  \\  liich  it  did  proiluce,  >eemeil  obliterated  and 
vanished  for  ever.  Need  he'  tell  the  Uou-e  thai  .\Ialiomed 
f 'ami  had  \vritten  a  letter  on  the  ruin  •. .f  hi--  country,  con- 
'.•'•i\ing  ii  hi-  duty  not  to  remain  -ileiituhile  a  -cene  of 
~uch  di-ti'e»  pi'e-i'iitt  (I  n-ell  to  Ins  view  wherever  he  turned 
his  eye.  Tin-  province  was  not  able  to  produce  a  twelfth 
<>!  what  it  h;id  done  but  a  short  time-  before.  1  lere  na- 
ture had  lately  bloomed  in  luxuriance  and  bounty;  the  in- 
habitants had  been  rich,  contented,  and  conti United  theii 
-hare  to  every  burthen  propo-ed  with  cheerfulness  and  -a- 
Ushiction.  Now,  an  armed  force  i.'oi'kl  not  extort  from 

i'  4 
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them  one-twelfth  part  of  what  thev  had  then  granted  vo- 
luntiirily.  C'ould  any  man  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the 
reason  of  so  rapid  a  declension,  since  it  appeared  in  this 
instance  that  the  revenues  decreased  in  proportion  to  the 
•violence  and  force  employed  in  collecting  them? 

I  le  wished  from  his  heart  any  one  would  contradict  the 
facts  stated  with  regard  to  this  w niched  country.  Reasons 
of  state  undoubtedly  might  be  given  in  great  abundance, 
and  an  apology  made  for  every  outrage  which  the  strong 
could  exercise  over  the  weak;  but  facts  were  superior  to 
sophistry,  and  would  always  speak  for  themselves.  "NVas 
not  this  country,  prior  to  the  dirty  and  miserable  inter- 
ferences of  Kngli>h  politics,  so  plentiful,  so  well  cultivated, 
and  so  rich,  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  Eden  of  the 
Kast  .•*  There  v\as  nothing  like  it>  fertilitv  and  luxuriance 
in  those  barren  situations  \\liere  we  existed.  It  exhibited 
to  Europeans  a  new  spectacle  of  nature  putting  forth  all 
her  strength.  But  where  now  was  this  beautiful  paradise  t 
It  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Ti:is  delightful  spot,  the 
joint  eilbrt  of  nature  and  art,  the  uniu-d  work  of  (rod  and 
man,  was  no  more.  The  countrv  was  extirpated.  I  laman 
Dowlah,  the  well-known  appellation  of  Mr.  Hastings  in 
India,  had  reduced  the  whole  to  a  waste  howling  desert, 
where  no  hunan  creature  could  exist.  I  le  challenged  the 
abettors  of  such  desolation  to  stand  up  and  give  him  the 
lie.  And  liou,  or  by  what  arguments,  could  a  government 
be  defended,  under  which  such  a  .-fries  of  irreparable,  un- 
exampled, und  incontrovertible  miseries,  existed  ?  I  le  de- 
sired the  Indian  and  treasury-benches  to  loc.lv  at  liengal, 
and  to  think  with  horror,  that  while  we  were  iorgm<;  new 
chains  for  the  wretched  natives  of  that  place,  1  leaven  was 
rescuing  them  from  our  machinations  by  a  famine  which 
raged  at  this  MTV  moment  in  the  env!ron>  of  Calcutta. 
lie  called  upon  M;ijor  Scott,  Mr.  Alkin.-oii.  and  several  of 
Tin  Company's  friends  \\lio  sat  behind  the  trca^un -bench, 
to  contradict  anv  i:f  his  Nt:iteinenl-.  It  \\as  ln>m  a  countrv 
lhu>  piilagrd,  depopulated,  and  deserted,  ho];es  were  en- 
tertained oi  ix-triiving  the  Company's  alluirs.  And  those 
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men,  whose  dreadful  delinquencies  were  notorious  and  un- 
pardonable, were  notwithstanding  empowered  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  act  with  more  e\ien-ive  authority  than 
ever  in  that  very  capacity  which  they  had  ahvady  rendered 
the  scourge  ot  India  and  the  opprobrium  of  Knglrnid. 
These  were  the  men  uho  had  promised  a  revenue  equivalent 
to  ail  the  necessities  of  the  Company,  and  the  arrears  due 

from  it  to  this  country.     Was  the  I  louse  aware  of  the  inarr- 

r* 

nitiule  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  of  the  situation  of  that 
country  which  was  to  produce  it?  In  what  state  could  they 
suppose  that  empire  in  which  a  famine  reached,  in  its  dread- 
lid  progress,  the  very  gaies  of  the  capital.1'  There  was,  he 
knew,  u  committee  watching  the  causes  and  eilects  of  this 
dismal  calamity,  called  the  Committee  of  Famine:  but  this 
was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  him.  The  policy  which  had 
tor  some  time  prevailed  in  Bengal,  was  adequate  to  the 
irreatot  evil-  which  could  beial  its  miserable  inhabitants. 
I  hat  country  was  not  more  populous  than  th:<.  There 
were1,  according  to  the  best  calculation  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, nearly  the  same  number  ot  inhabitants  in  both. 
I  fere,  however,  the  duty  on  salt  exceeded  very  little  the 
sum  d!  250, coc/.;  but  there  it  produced  just  twice  that  sum. 
Th''  same  M.rt  of  standard  was  in  general  applicable  to 
every  article  of  revenue.  Whatever  taxes  we  paid,  it 
.seemed  to  !>•.•  the  system  of  our  Indian  governors  to  impose 
thi'  double  nf  that  burthen  on  their  subjects.  Their  land- 
tax,  \\hi-re  ours  was  onk  lour,  was  not  less  than  eight, 
shillings  in  the  nouud.  And  what  but  a  i)a<sion  of  the 

>  1  l 

most  flagiliou-i  rapacitv  couid  be  the1  cause  of  such  an  enor- 
nioiis  ex::ction  ?  Il  was  not,  lie'  found  at  last,  altogether 
po-sib!e  lor  ,'iiher  the  Company  or  the  legislature  to  over- 
look -uch  a  s\-tem  of  delinquency.  Some  remains  ot  de- 
ecncv  compelled  them  to  make  occasional  remonstrances  on 
the  ••abject-  where  their  servants  had  incurred  1110*1  Maine. 
The  orders  which  thcv  issued  \\cre  theretore  rej)lete  with 
the  be-t  advice.  Never  did  he  see  more  sound  morality 
ihan  in  lhe*-e.  In  lh-ory  their  sentiments  were  divine; 
'••I it  in  their  conduct  how  literally  and  u^luliy  had  the  medal 
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been  ivvcrsoil.  lie  had  read  somewhere,  that  u  great  were 
the  company  of  preachers."  lie  \\as  sorry  their  labours 
had  not  been  more  successful,  as  most  oi'  the  miseries  they 
had  brought  on  a  harmless  people,  original, il  in  their 
preaching  when  they  ought  to  have  commanded,  Looking 
at  Mr.  Dundas,  lie  exclaimed,  that  "  .Saul  too  was  among 
the  prophets  ;''  but  he  had  proved  one  of  those  whose  doc- 
trines had  "  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  not  of  life 
unto  life." 

What,  then,  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this?  It  was  now 
too  plain  the  British  legislature  would  not  interfere  lor  the 
salvation  or  relief  oi'  people  who  had  never  injured  them, 
though  injured  by  them  in  the  foulest  manner.  They 
would,  however,  find  redress  where  neither  the  Company 
nor  this  country  "could  prevent  an  attention  to  their  wrongs; 
crimes  which  involved  the  sullerings,  the  ruin,  not  oi  indi- 
viduals only,  but  of  nations  and  empires,  could  not  ulti- 
mately escape  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  The  guilt 
and  devastations  we  had  carried  into  a  country  with  which 
\vc  had  no  concern,  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult  on  Mis 
conduct,  who  had  the  hearts  of  kings,  of  ministers,  and  ol 
societies  in  hi<  hand.  In  all  ihc--e  transactions  he  saw  an 
over-ruling  Providence  making  such  arrangements  as  should 
render  it  utterly  impracticable  for  the  criminal,  however 
barricaded  with  power,  however  loaded  with  wealth,  how- 
ever extolled  by  flattery,  finally  to  escape*.  A  cry  for  ven- 
geance had  gone  forth  and  reach;  d  His  ears,  who  never  could 
be  inattentive  to  the  di.-tn .-.-"-  of  hi-  creatures;  and  \\e 
could  expect  as  little  mercy  from  Him  a^>  v,  e  li.\d  shewn  to 
them.  We  were  still  more  in  His  power  than  the  pool- 
Indians  were  in  ours.  Should  He  but  withdraw  his  finger, 
we  should  become  as  little  among  the  nations  as  ever  we 
were  great.  Did  we  not;  already  exhibit  marks  of  thi* 
awful  dereliction  ?  Yes.  The  country  was  devoted  to  de- 
struction: that  House,  the  venerable  palladium  of  its  ii- 
beitio,  was  annihilated:  the  constitution  had  received  a 
shock,  which  it  would  never  recover:  the  empire  was  mu- 
tilated, and  its  very  credit  tottered  to  the  foundation.  Thesr 
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were  symptoms  of  a  dissolution  at  hand.  The  decree  was 
fixed  :  and  as  certainlv  as  we  had  regarded  the  suflerin<£S 

»  o 

and  grievances  of  the  Indians  without  mcrcv.  our  punish- 
ment would  come  twithout  mitigation.  What  are  these 
men,  said  he,  pointing  to  the  tiv.i-iiry-bench  ?  Arc  thev 
not  the  minister.-?  of  vengeance  to  a  guilty,  a  degenerated, 
an  unthinking  nation  ?  Yes.  They  are  literally  the  exe- 
cutioners of  that  awful  and  irreversible  verdict  which  is 
regi-tered  in  Heaven  again.-t  u>,  and  commissioned  by  the 
(iivat  Sovereign  of  the  world,  who  hath  defined  them  his 
scourge,  in  loading  with  such  a  series  of  oppressive  taxes  as 
have  no  example,  a  people  whose  unprincipled  ambition  has 
rendered  them  infamous  in  both  extremities  of  the  globe. 
He  concluded  this  part  of  his  speech  with  moving,  "  That 
there  belaid  before  this  House  copies  of  all  letters,  instruc- 
tion-, or  minute^,  relative  to  the  seizure  of  the  person  of  a 
native  of  India,  rc.-ident  in  the  countrv  of  Oude,  called 
Alma-s  Ali  Cawn,  and  for  puttinu'  the  said  native  to  death." 

Major  Scott  .seconded  the  motion,  and  hoped  the  instruc- 
tions jj-iven  !))*  Mr.  Hastings  to  Mr.  liristow.  the  paper  to  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded,  would  be  produced,  and 
then  the  House  would  see  how  completely  the  honourable  ,uen- 
tlenmn  had  been  misinformed)  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Hastings 
had  authori/ed  or  recommended  the  murder  of  any  man. 
Those  instructions  were  <;iven  in  Mr.  I  la-tings's  name,  with  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  .-.upremc  council.  He  said 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  fa-ing  the  apprehensions  of  the  ho- 
nourable g'-ntlcman,  as  to  the  famine  \\hich  he  had  ,-taU  d  to 
have  prevailed  in  Oude  and  l>en<_a!.  There  had  b-'en  a  very 
•jrieuni-  famine  in  the  di-tricis  of  Airra  and  Lahore,  and  about 
DJili:  but  in  tho-t  countries  we  had  no  concern  or  influence. 
(ireat  alaim  did  prevail  b"th  in  Oudi  ami  Denial  ;  but  \  cry 
providential!}  .1  un  ,'i  >jMantitv  of  rain  fell  in  Oude.  in  .Januurv, 
which  had  >a\vd  'he  -A  heat  hanc-t.  on  which  the  inhabitants 
generallv  sui»isted.  In  IVngal  »  very  tear  of  a  famine  was  at 
an  end.  Hi  begged  to  >..\  a  word  or  two  of  the  n  ;-orts  of  thr 
.-elect  committee.  ile  ,; -Mired  the  honourable  gentleman,  that 
tie  had  complained  to  (niier.d  Sirnth  ia  17-^2.  that  his  evidence 
'uid  been  garbled.  There  was  nothing,  he  so  earnestly  wished 
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as  a  con>:avration  of  these  ivports  I>y  parliament:  but  had 
thev  not  both  appealed  (o  t!u  public,  and  had  not  the  public 
determined  against  ihe  h'.'i;our,i!>Ie  gcntL-man  '.J  lii-  knew  the 
respect  tiiat  was  due  Ic.  reports  of  thai  Utilise,  and  (>od  forbid 
that  he  should  presume  to  speuk  of  them  i;uproperi\  :  hot  the 
pamphlets  \vhifh  wu~e  published  by  Mr.  Debrett,  under  llic 
title  of  the  </Ji  and  i  ith  Reports,  lie  had  call'jd  false  and  scan- 
dalous lil)els,  and  he  had  proved  them  to  be  so.  As  to  what 
the  honourable  gentleman  h.ul  .said  of  Oiule,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  inform  him,  that  the  resident'}-  was  completely  with- 
drawn, ancl  that  the  vixier  !u:d  :;iven  the  security  of  Lala  Buc- 
cherajie  ;i:id  ether  bankers,  for  the  complete  payment  of  the 
Comnam 's  balances  at  stilted  periods.  He  had  also  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  vi/ier  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
him,  that  their  jaghires  were  restored  to  them,  and  that  there 
v.'as  nor  the  smallest  idea  of  plundering  them. 

Mr.  BTRKK  (1  eel n red  the  honourable  gentleman  bad  con- 
Hri;1;  •.!  every  word  i.o  had  said.  The  famine  which  lie  had 
mentioned,  was  established  beyond  n  controversy,  bv  the 
best  authority  \vb.:rh  c:n;ld  IK-  o!'t;!:;;eu,  and  t!1"  fact  could 
not  be  allowed  without  admitting  t!:e  existence  of  those 
causes  which  unavoidably  jn-o;!i;ccd  it.  Tlie  honourable 
ircntleiiK'.n  had  also,  in  ellect,  confessed  the  ii'ovrnnnent  to 

O  <^ 

luive  been  so  bad,  thai  they  were  obliged  to  return  it  into 
the  barn!.-  of  its  original  owners,  as  mil  being;  able  to  make 
any  tiling  of  it  themselves:  but  the  \\ivtchcd  people,  from 
whose  territories  tliev  had  withrawn  tlulr  I'c^idi'nt,  ihev 
Took  care  to  make  the  prey  <>!'  i'-iii-\.  \\'bat  e!--e  was  )j,eant 
bv  the  security  of  bankers  to  giiaranti'i'  tiie  Company's  ac- 
quisitions ?  He  desired  to  be  corrected  if  he  mis-stated 
any  particulars:  but  he  acted  on  information  which  he 
knew  to  be  sound,  and  every  fact  he  advanced  would  thus 
reach  the  public  ear  under  the  sanction  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  testimony.  lie  was  by  no  means  conscious 
that,  the  honourable  gentleman's  evidence  was  garbled  or 
stated  in  any  degree  incorrectly:  but  if  he  thought  it  was, 
his>  redress  was  open.  Why  did  lie  not  complain  to  the 
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Flouse  .•*  lit-  luul  ;i  right  to  have  made  -uch  an  appeal. 
The  House  would  have  taken  up  hi-,  c-.ube,  and  the  matter 
would  have  undergone  a  fre<h  investigation.  Every  one 
knew,  that  in  framing  reports  of  committee-,  it  was  not 
cu>tomary  to  state  the  entire  evidence  of everv  witness,  but 
that  part  onlv  whieh  wa--  mo-t  applicable  lo  t!ie  point  for 
which  it  was  adduced;  and  whenever  any  doubt  arose  about 
the  fainu  ~  ;  oi'  M.  lection,  t!;e  pra^tic,-  had  al \vay-,  been  to  refer 
lo  the  minute-'.  The  liuijoi:r..b!e  geni'emaa  niijdit  there- 
tore,  ii'  he  chose,  move  i'.ir  the  mi.Mites.  t'.en  :  by  them  he 
was  readv  to  abide.  Bui  he  ibrc  <;w  all  those  genera!  and 
v;ii;'ie  ehj'.rge-  were  c'.ilv  p;car:t  t->  Lht.Mt  t!;;-  toree  of  hi-; 
••tatement--,  nnd  to  hold.  i:;.  ;i  :::;c-ci:)iis  i;ut  unmeaning  lan- 
H'liage.  to  ti;;'  public.  IT?  receive'.'  '.sV.lt  readiness  and  <:t- 
•i-l'acfiou  the  ciuiiJeng;'  \-  hieli  h.'.'l  bee,i  uiven  on  the 
-abject  of  li)''  rrp<vs.  It  v.a-  c  ;i>ier  t1)  siiy  ihev  v, ere  false, 
than  to  prove  it.  lie  i-U'jjesjted  '!io  :ittci:!pt  would  go  no 
farther.  It  wa->  not  nee-  -;<rv.  It  might  ';e  ;ir;;vi!itie. 
i  'i  nmltitiide  v  v'i'e  jiot.  ai  vnv-,  ;;•  a  capaeil1'  to  d;-tii.gui.sh 
:)'.-»wi-( .n  ,)--fiti( it!  .'.nd  urgunion:.  II"  o\M;ed  th"  ri  ports 
^  eve  libel-.,  and  !ibe:>  of  the  iiht-iv-t  sort,  as  tlioy  con- 
tained nothing  liut  ir'."h-  t!:at  \voi\>  e(ji:a!ly  melanciioly 
and  juai'rvirg  to  the  credit  of  this  country.  I  L'  l:ad  been 
urtf'.'d  to  appeal  to  the  public:  this  appeal  lie  was  not. 
much  inclined  to  iiKike:  the  public  were  r.crhajis  nr-.ro  dis- 
nosed  to  listen  to  'lie  hcnourabie  gentlenian  i!:;.;i  ;.<  !;;n7. 
•snd  he  v, iis  ;\vorse  to  !)"  H'led  bv  :i  '..'"•;.;;.:'  v.  l:;i!;  could 
uiv'--  no  iud«.;men'. :  bu.  !;o  d  ••/*::.  1  i!:.1  judg-.i.ert  of  tlis: 
H(,u-,.,  "M.-i'th:-  IToi-e  only  r.-.;!rl  ,  r'o  a'd.-^i  n  on 

il.  •  !-<>hr.  j:  \va-  t!:e  c.sa  "  oi  ;h"  •  '.".  •„• :  tl.  Li'i;:se 
•.» .  .  -e  mi.".  U  !".;.ie  In'-T  fed  '•:  lh  '  i-'-1:.  ',•*  i",  h"  wn  ,  or 
.up,  ;-:di\idii  ;!  r,  u!d  ;>••:  :  •  1  he  v.;;-,  neii^L'tly  In.iiflJ-retir 
i.)  tii-:  <>v:ni'  n  oi'  ;:  •:'.'  .  -]••  ,  ••  '  -ifA-papei .-. 

i  1;  '  |):!|>e^  .  \\  r:  e  <H  ;!••!'•.    ;i>  •.v-.-iv  ;:!   ••    "  eiipie.s  <>!     all  letter* 

ielcilivc  u*  aia  iKiir.n  ,i  >  :  .  '  '.ie, .  or  uriier-  t;»  t:u:e  tfn-  .-;iniL 
iroin  the  mut'ier  :i'id  gr...,'lri'.fl!ie.  ol  t1!--  -(^J./aa  i:i'(,'aJe,  >,nce 
.d'u  J  st  "'  Ja'i'K.rv  i"S2."  Ur.  !')>;, 'i-  ;  'iir.;  ,/,,,,'ii  tor  "  ar 
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account  «>f  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  jewels  and  other 
effects  of  t!;e  mother  ami  grandmother  of  the  souhah  of  Oudc, 
together  v.  ith  tin-  account  .sale-."  Mr.  Pitt  said,  if  the  honour- 
able gentleman  wuit  oil  m  that  manner,  making  motions  for 
which  there  were  no  parliamentary  grounds,  then:  would  he 
no  end  to  it.  1  K.\v  did  that  House,  as  a  House  of  parliament, 
know  the  fact,  that  any  jewels  or  any  valuables  were  taken  from 
the  mother  and  grandmother  oi'  the  vi/icr  of  Oucle  't  And  if  the 
motion  pit"",  d,  \\h-.\t  wa.s  the  proper  office  to  expect  such  an 
account  fro.M  ?  To  relieve  the  House  from  the  difficulties  into 
which  tin-  motion  would  throw  it,  he  said,  he  would  move  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Br;;Ki:  vsas  astonished  nt  the  conduct  of  the  nii- 
ni>ter;  it  was  ;<u>urd,  though  not  unaccoutitable.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  not  given  him  time  to 
state  hi*-,  ground^-,  for  grounds  lie  had,  and  would  state, 
lie  did  hope  a  time  of  reckoning  \vouldyet  come,  when  he 
should  he  heard,  and  heard  with  a  decency  which  the  sub- 
ject deserved.  But  the  House  of  Commons  wus  lost ;  its  dig- 
nitv,  its  energy,  its  utility,  -was  no  more.  Did  they  imagine, 
because  every  thing  \vent  as  they  \\  ished  at  present,  the  world 
w;;~  blind,  or  that  posterity  v.ould  be  blind  to  the  evils  they 
tin:-- entaih  d  on  their  country?  The  insensibility  of  govern- 
ment to  the  ioiil  enormities  lately  perpetrated  and  now 
pcrpc',  rating1  by  our  cnpnt  rvjnen  in  the  Ka>t,  -was  shocking. 
lie  dc'j  I'ecau-il  the  din  ihe  knowledge  ot  them  had  ever 
conn  L<)  ;  p  li.'id.  The  i:ii.-crable  objects  it  exhibited  — 
countr;  ex'iirpakd -— provinces  depopulated  —  cities  and 
•  -  '  cc!  i.i  one  mass  of  destruction  —  con- 
stantly preyed  upon  hi-  ]  .  :.ce,  anil  by  night,  and  day  dwelt 
on  h;  :::;;•  .  To  relieve  that  dc'voled  country  from 

some  t.)i  the  mans  enormities  under  which  it  had  groaned  so 

.  o 

in. my  year.-;,  he  had  toiied  many  an  hour,  when  othrrs  were- 
nnui-iJig  li'.Lm^elves  in  :]  way  \\lncii  was  likely  to  serve 
t''1  in  more  •  ub-taiitialK  ;i:an  his  labours,  however  assiduous 
..;;.:  Linrenn'tted,  cvej  h;td  .-erved  him,  or  ever  \\oukl.  But 
CJ'ies  oi  tli.1  I  alive  li^.rins  were  never  out  ol  in-,  i-ais; 
their  ilistrcbscs  j'ou-ed  hi"  vvhole  soul,  and  had  kc-pt  hiiu 

10 
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busy  when  those  who  now  sneered  at  his  carne.-tness  and 
sensibility  were  much  more  agreeably  engaged.  The  tacts 
related  in  papers,  which,  under  the  direction  of  parliament, 
he  was  obliged  to  read,  had  left  on  his  mind  Mich  an  im- 
pre-sion  of  horror,  as  had  frequently  deprived  him  of  sleep; 
he  was  consequently  desirous  of  seeing  a  conclusion  to  such 
barbarities  ant!  ^u-.'ii  details,  as  the  most  savage  or  the 
hanh'.-t  h'vrrt:  could  scarcely  read  without  shuddering,  To 
put  a  -'CM  to  peculation,  to  tvranny,  and  to  robberies  and 
a-  -.:—  :natii-n>,  of  the  most  dari.ig  and  shameless  description, 
he  had  exerted  a!!  hi-;  faculties;  he  was  fully  committed  ; 
his  character  was  before  the  pub'ic  :  he  risked  all  the  little 
popularity  which  hi-  labours  had  procured  from  a  grateful 
public.  It  was  in  hopes  of  breaking  the  spirit,  or  clucking 
the  operat;  MI-  of  that  inhuman  system,  that  he  had  so  fre- 
quently and  so  patiently  submitted  'j  the  scorn  and  derision 

•  >f  the  Ilou-e  ami  of  the  world. 

Observing  Mr.  Macnama--a,  Mr.  llulle,  Mr.  Cirenville, 
and  other-,  laughing  at  h:<  -eriou-;  apprehensions',  lie  said, 
HUJ  subject  was  a  lit  -ubjee!  i'nv  k-vity.  Miili.a:-  cf  inno- 

•  •(•ni    individuals    h;i(i    !;.vi:    i^adc  the    victims    of   our    in- 
discretion,   aiv.l  v,  hat.   reason   h-id    he    to  complain  at  being 

3  IO 

made  the  butt  of  juvenile  statesuK-n  ;  who,  like  a  young  cm- 
pf.'or,  of  a^  j;;Uv'li  si:;i-,c',  ::;!(•  jicrl.an-  more  sensibility  than 
they,  though  in  one  unguarded  mrinc/iit  he  fjdi!'.  t'i  at  the 
liiv  nhich  lie  had  kindled  in  the  mc'j'or.-oii.-)  o»*  tho  universe, 
could  aiflct  to  bi-  mevi  y  at  rirUal.-  wh:^!.1  ouht  to  make 


oi;gfd  with 
who  had  wronged,  them.     V  -,  llu  arm  of  God  \vnc 
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abroad.      Hi-  righteous  visitation  was  already  begun,   and 

who  could  t>.  '!  whore  it  might  end  ?  I  le  know  with  accuracy 
how  to  discriminate  the  good  from  ;he  bail,  those  who  had, 
from  tho.-e  who  IKK!  not,  imbrued  their  l;and>  in  the  blood 
(.)!'  tln-ir  fellow-creatures.  The  iii^tninu  nt-.  of  His  wrath 
were  infinite,  and  would  bo  eKercKed  without  ceasing,  till 
tin?  redre»  ot  tho  wretched,  and  the  punishment  of  the  op- 
pressors were  completed.  Thii  great  work  Providence 
was  vi-ib!\  carrying  on  agah>l  a  country,  who,  by  its 
crooked  policy,  had  ripened  ii^eli  tor  destruction.  What 
were  the  infatuation  which  soi/od  u>  >o  generally,  the  debt 
which  liun^1  about  our  neck,  with  a  weight  which  preci- 
pitated our  downfall,  our  want  of  union,  our  want  of  prin- 
ciple, and  our  want  ot  coiii-equencc.  but  certain  indications 
of  a  malediction  \  hich  the  dreadful  wretchedness  we  had 
entail. 'd  on  a  people  much  better  than  ourselves,  had 
brought  at  last  on  our  own  heads.'1  Alter  enforcing  these 
beautiful  and  affecting  sentiments,  by  a  variety  of  pertinent 
and  splendid  pa>sa<;es  from  some  of  the  Latin  classics,  no- 
thing, he  .>a'ul,  could  be  more  striking  and  apposite  than 
the  following  lines  of  our  own  tuei  : 

"  ()  wretched  guardians  of  a  charge  too  good! 

~\  c  iiicMM  (U'serler.^  -it'  yoar  brotliLi-'s  blood! 

Kno'.v.  it'  I'terr.a1    justice  rule.-;  t!u-  l)all, 

'J'hu-  -hii'i  your  \vive;   and  t!ui<\our  children  lull: 

On  id!  the  line  ;i  >uddeii  vmtreanee  waits. 

And  frequent  hearses  -IK;;!  hc.-ietre  vour  gates  . 

Tiieri'  pa^^i'iitrers  ^hai!  -t;ind.  and  pointing  say, 

\Y!ii!r  tin   l'i;;^  fiuierais  blacken  u'i  the  wav. 

I^<>'.    the.-e  v.-^-re  they,  \\ho.-e  >ou!>  tiie  t'uries  .-teel'd. 

And  curs'd  uitii  iieiirt.-  unkiujuiny  lio\v  to  vield  ; 

Tlm>  unianit-nteil  pa.-^  tii;    proud  awuv, 

Tin    •_:;!/ e  of  fool  >  and  j)aii^-ant>  oi'  ;i  ilav. 

S<>  I'.Ti-b  :dl,  wlio.-e  !)i\;i.-t  ne'er  learnt  to  glow. 

I' or  other'?  good,  or  melt  ;;t  others  \'.  oe  !" 

The  honourable  gentlei::an  had  answered  tho-e  alle- 
gations—  but  how.''  Ili-  answers  were" before  the  public, 
and  the  public  would  judge.  The  reports  of  the  com- 
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mittee  had  all  their  vouchers.  The  validity  of  these  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  the  House  ami  of  the.  public-  at 
large  under  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Their  realitv  had 
been  impeached  indeed,  but  impeached  in  a  way  which 
evidently  shewed  the  impeachment  wa-  only  made  to  serve 
a  purpose,  but  never  meant  io  provoke  a  trial.  This  was 
the-  great  object  of  his  nislies.  Oh  !  he  exclaimed,  what 
would  he  not  rUk  to  find  all  the  seen--.-  of  horror,  to  which 
no  description  was  equal,  but  which  were  recited  in  tho-e 
reports,  nothing  but  a  fiction  !  lie  wished  it  for  the  honour 
of  hiimanitv  ;  from  sympathy  to  millions  of  hope-less  indi- 
viduals :  and  espccialh  from  an  anxiety  which  he  had  long 
felt,  to  retrieve  this  I  loii-e.  this  country,  this  generation,  and 
even  this  Company,  from  infamy  and  execration.  Why 
would  not  those  men  who  had  avowed  so  unequivocally  their 
conviction  of  the  fal.-choou  of  the  charges,  come  forward, 
and  authenticate  their  allegations?  He  would  meet  theni 
witli  alucri'y  on  the  cpot,  and  in  the1  moment  he  was  prepared 
!o  p'lt  the  trr.di  of  evcrv  >LU;  ment  contained  in  the  seven- 
teen volumes  of  .Reports  to  the.  te-t.  Where  was  the  man 
who  would  lake  him  at  hi-  word.''  He  disclaimed  all  ob- 
stinacy of  opinion.  \o  member  in  the  House  would  be 
more  happv  at  the-  i.->ue,  slioiild  lie  fail  in  supporting  his 
allegation.^,  than  he  would  be.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  to 
him  a  discovery  more  precious  and  grateful  than  the  dis- 
coverv  of  a  new  world.  Y\  hv  did  not  thev  who  pos- 
i-es-ed  the  -ccrei,  in  compa>sion  to  mankind  reveal  it?  To 
thi<  precise,  but  desirable  object,  all  \\i*  enileavourb  wtiit. 
Did  they  not.  therefore1,  deserve  to  be  --ecov.ded  . 

Much  had  been  said  in  the  !  louse1,  which  tend-  d  to  pro- 
pagate an  opinion  thai  nothing  was  \viv;g  in  our  Indian 
irovernnu-nt.  Hi1  was  eau\  r  ;o  (hid  -i:eh  an  opinion  well 
established.  \<  tiling  was  more-  likc-'y  to  decide  <o  ma- 
terial a  (j!!i--Lion  as  a  revival  oi  whal  liad  betn  reported, 
alter  three  years  laborious  diligence',  by  committees  ap- 
pointed lor  the  sole  purpose  ol  arranging  all  the  material? 
which  had  b<  en  produced  on  the  subject.  l>ut  whenever 
lie  urv'co!  the  point,  a  thousand  apologies  were  made,  and  his 
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motion--  over-ruled.  The  orderof  the  day  was  the  only  answer 
lie  could  obtain  to  the  most  obvious  and  pertinent  question 
he  ci-iild  put.  Indeed,  the-  order  e.f  the  day  had  its  effect 
within  those  walls;  but  would  the  order  of  the  day  satisfy 
the  world?  Would  the  order  of  the  day  wipe  away  the  dis- 
grace which  branded  the  character  of  the  nation.'  Would 

o 

the  order  of  the  day  rocue  the  minister  from  reproach  for 
thus  assiduously  avoiding  all  inquiry  into  the  grievances  ot 
India?  To  these  ends  the  order  of  the  day  was  not  ade- 
quate: but  the  order  of  ;':e  day,  while  the  Company  had 
so  many  ol  their  friends  in  the  House,  would  always  be  able 
to  suppress  disagreeable  tiuths.  to  screen  notorious  de- 
linquency, and,  by  a  shocking  medley  of  sophistry,  im- 
pudence, and  va^ue  declamation,  impose  on  the'  people  of 
Kngland,  and  keep  them  in  the  dark.  1  le  could  excuse 
the  honourable  major  tor  the  |>.irt  la-  took  in  the  contest. 
I  f e  avowed  an  agency  which  required  fide-lily,  and  he  had 
always  giv-'i!  him  e-vd't  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  and 
honour  in  t:i'.:s  faiihfuily  ami  e)pcn!v  adhering  to  the  in- 
toro>t  oi'hi*  principal.  Liut  snn-ly  the  same  obligation  did 
tend  to  tlu  t  K  \  e  in  .'.vneral.  I  Jew  was  ]K'  to  ac- 
-.  ot  tlie  ;.••.)':;:<;  i:  inister,  who,  at  a 
ion  uns  i:;  its  pi  hm1,  ivgareled  the 
'••T  nee  ?  1  le',  more1  than 
'1  lie  majorities 

n    "he.  -       :    si,   so  ably  supported 
i;t    to   iiu   i.-bjcct,      The   other 
!  le   (  ouid    r.ot    doubt  but  his 
I'he  irjibl-     i^x-ntle- 

'    -'  •.  ii'.';';le  ~u  i:h  which 
or:   h..1    i;aei    -ure-ly   undertaken 
-     it  \voiiid  bo  di--hi    iour;:bl(   in  any  t1;.  i^j'e-e1  to 
\  n"i    r  ;•; 
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vernment  of  Bengal.  It  astonished  him  to  recollect  the 
process,  or,  rather,  the  farce,  which  this  man  had  ex- 
hibited to  his  countrymen  for  main'  years.  The  moment 
he  is  ordered  to  return,  hi-  friends  all  pledge,  themselves  for 
his  obedience.  lint  still  it  has  happened,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  happen,  al  lea-l  till  his  object  is.  peri'cctlv  obtained, 
that  something  invariably  interferes,  which  renders  his 
compliance  with  the  command  of  his  masters,  and  even  the 
audio)  itv  of  this  I  Iou-.e,  impracticable.  Beyond  this  limit- 
ation, it  \va-i  now  obvious,  the  powers,  he  delegated  did  not 
extend,1  and  it  was  folly,  alter  what  had  passed,  not  to  see 
that  the  whole  was  the  effect  of  system.  It  discovered  to 
the  world  to  what  lengths  this  very  extraordinary  agency 
went.  It  accounted  for  the  honourable  gentleman's  con- 
duct ;  but  who  would  say  that  it  had  any  influence  on  the 
minister?  No:  he  was  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will, 
His  virtues,  the  consolation  and  hope  of  his  countrymen, 
were  not  unknown.  I  !is  friends  hailed  him  as  the  saviour, 
protector,  and  champion  oi  the  constitution,  \\hatwai 
•here  inconsistent  with  the  (jiialities  so  frequently  ascribed 
10  him.  a.s  a  man  and  a  statesman,  in  redressing  the  griev- 
ance-- of  many  millions  of  people,  who  had  no  otinvr  pros- 
pect of  relief.-1  Humanity  and  tl;.?  constitution  were  both 
on  the  side  of  the  sufferers,  aiu!  would  co-operate  with 
every  effort  he  might  make  fo  rclijve  tlu  :,>.  IIe:e  stand 
the  accuser  and  the  accused—  the  iati-.T  b\  his  agent,  b\ 
his  friends,  and  by  hi-  mailers,  the  directors,  had 
pleaded  not  guilty.  If  any  confidence  wao  due  to  re- 
peated and  solemn  declarations,  !;e  v-.is  readv.  bv  (hcse. 
means.  t()  disprove  lite  charge.  Tlu-  jiidi;e  'Mr.  IVil'sat 

y    every    consideration 
,   to  give  verdict  on  iho 
iier  evidence  than  '')•  >.-e 
y  :;ial  frequently  n-:  .ro- 
iii-.  oj-(  lu  -ive  :    !'nt  even 
'..-,  j-renarrd  to    land  oi 
!!ng,  tiu-)'.  'Ion1,  was  reat'v,  and  lie  woulil  pro- 
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such  impoi -tance.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  re-examin- 
ation of  tl:e  r.  ports  hv  a  committee  appointed  lor  that 
purpose:  or  t->  the  institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the.  con- 
duct, which  these  report>  had  so  explicitly  criminated. 
'['he  great  (lod,  •whose  beautiful  works,  the  fine  -I  countries 
i;i  India,  were  dei'aeed,  were  mangled  and  laid  waste,  de- 
manded a  trial  of  Hainan  Ul  Dowlah.  Man,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  beggary,  with  all  its  concomitant  wretched- 
ness, called  loud  ior  j'.Mice.  Great  Britain,  whose  cha- 
racter and  honour  had  received  an  indelible  stain,  waited 
the  is- ue  with  licit r.clc  and  suspense.  It  became  the 
minister  of  a  gre:M  anil  generous  nation,  instead  ol  laughing 
at  the  miserie-  of  1.1-  K 'How-creatures,  to  regard  these  im- 
portant caii:-  '>\it:i  a:!  In-  attention. 

(>ood  (•}•. •(!  !  c\c!ai::;:  d  Mr.  l.'urke,  what  must  the  whole 
world  think  oi  a  \v-imu'  man,  \\lio  could  hear  ol  oppression, 
peculation,  laoir.e.  and  even  mai'der,  not  \sith  insensibility 
only,  but  with  levl'.v  —  \viih  laughter!  Whatever  sport  it 
was  to  the  treasury-bench,  it  was,  he  could  assure  them,  no 
tport  <o  the  pour  helpless  men,  who  daily  saw  the  eilectsof 
their  imlustry,  the  means  of  their  ^ub.-istenec*,  extorted  i'rom 
theiii,  and  tiicir  families  reduced  to  abjection  and  want. 
A\'li>',  the:;,  u:d  tlhy  not  riilier  bring  such  an  enormous 
tielinijT-'Mt  to  justice,  or  legally  disprove  the  delinquency 
with  which  he  >tood  Charged  ::i  the  face  of  the  public? 
He  di-claimtd  i\ery  feeling  ol  personal  niqui-  or  aversion. 
]\Jr.  lia'-tiugs  h.'.d  never  injured  or  ollended  him.  lie  pos- 
stssecl  many  quulitie.-,  c>i  which  lit  was  unready  as  any  man 
to  avow  his  admiration,  lie  entered  on  the  select  com- 
mittee with  ^ueh  amanit'e>t  partiality  for  this  man,  that  the 
friends  oi'  Sir  Elijah  Impey  ol'en  upbraided  him  for  the 
prejudice  which  they  thought  lie  entertained  in  hi-  favour. 
He  had  been,  like  many  of  his  betters,  dax/lcd  with  (he 
con-taut  panegvrics  which  attended  the  m.  ntion  ol'  his 
i  me.  Jjut  the  hiiLTe  volumes  <;1  evidence  which  came 
muter  I:;,  inspi  eth  ;i,  efleeted  a  eompleli  revolution  in  all 
lii-  ii'<  .;-o|  tins  celebrated  character.  1  he  inquiries  which 
I"-1  li:o!  ,!ii  it  hi-  duly  to  make  were  laborious,  and  lie 
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?OOP.  foresaw  would  certainly  -i:'.Mce;  him  ion  world  of  ob- 
loquy and  invidious  remark.  1  !e  ner-e\ered.  however: — - 
and  what  was  the  rcM;h  ?  I  I.-  found  thai  plunder,  murder, 
and  desolation,  had  Ivr n  *v-4emalu ally  pur-ued:  that  the 
policy  of  India  aim;  d  unlv  at  rapacity;  that  no  means, 
however  find  and  atroeion-,  which  cou'd  facilitate  this  e;:d, 
were  (;n;itted;  and  that  the  perpetrator.-  of  all  ihe-e  eiior- 
mi'ie>,  instead  of  oeing  called  to  an  aceount  i<-t  their 
actions,  were  supported,  protecUd,  and  cheri-hed  \~>\  iho:." 
whose  dntv  it  wa.--  to  prosecute  and  to  punish  t!:  •:.!.  i  i'j 
ruuld  not,  there!'. iv,  but  look  upon  Mr.  H;>thv.r-  as  the 
-course  (>['  India.  It  v>as  his  duty,  and  the  duty  e!'  every 
man  \\lio  thought  ar.d  i'elt  as  lie  did,  to  deliver,  if  p;,-sil)le, 
any  j)art  oi'  (u)d's  creation  iroin  such  a  >coi:r«2y.  His 
ellorts  he  found  were  much  too  weak,  though  n.>  ^troii1^  as 
he  could  make  them.  This  dreadful  C'oiossiN  \\-as  uol  to 
!>e  shaken  bv  anv  individual.  1  le  lord.d  it  over  every  thing 
that  v/a^  uTeat  and  nowerhd  and  ^Mud  in  India,  and  in 
Ln^land.  \\'hat  was  the  pre>en(  I  louse  of  Coiumons  hut 
.in  engine- to  .^auction  \\hatevcr  this  daring1  man  should  do  ? 
IJut  though  the  pour  Indians  were  still  destined  to  remain  a 
prev  to  the  governor-general:  though  in  defending  their 
<  iu>e  aii-aui>t  a  po\\vr,  whicn  even  pari;aiiK-nt  dared  not, 
could  not  pull  ilo\\  n.  he-  li.:d  exjio-ed  himseif  to  such  a  tor- 
rent of  reproach  and  obloquy,  as  a!ioi\:L;i  his  enemies  a 
momentary  triumph:  though  every  thing  he  had  >aid  was 
miscon>irued  to  feed  the  deception  </f  the  moment,  he  liad 
this  >ati-i'actioii  *o  -u'eetvn  the  cup  ot  disnppointment.  that 
he  had  loii^ht  the  battle  of  humanity  ;  and  that,  as  a  IJritish 
:-iii  'j'-et.  he  had  laboured,  though  ;n  vain,  to  re-cue  i'roia 

ifnommv  and  u'ohorn'iice  the  Dnti^h  nar.ie. 
o 

'i'lie  order  ot'tiie  day  hein^  ca!K".!   i''/''.   and  the    Usual  motion 
made,  that  tlie  Speaker  do  leave  the  cliair. 

Mr.  I)URi;i.  onsc'rved,  that  as  tlii-  \\as  a  ne\v  motion,  he 
had  a  title  to  express  his  sentiments  on  it.  lie  \\asnow  in 
ordtr  to  iiis.if,r.  that  every  thing  he  had  sau!  concerning  the 
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outrages  in  Iiuha  v>a.-true.  He,  denied  having  exaggerated 
.•'.  single  circumstance;  and  protested,  that  exaggeration, 
wiih  regard  to  the  fact*  in  di.-eu»ion,  v,a^  impotable.  But 

this  was  the  only   mode  by  which    his  argument  was  to  bo 
attacked.      It  \vas  always  thus  hi-  reasoning  v.-as  invalidated 
by  genera!  insinuation  and  surmise,    which,    like  a  stone  in 
the  hand   of  a  David,  might  dn»ioli*h  the  greatest  giant  on 
earth.      It    was   a  weapon,   winch,   a>   any   one  might  wield 
v.ilh    Micces.-,    no   man,    no    reasoning,   could    repel.      He 
hoped,  therefore,  no  honourable  gentleman  could  expect  lie 
would  light  them  at  -ucli  fearful  odds.      I  Ie  had  no  general 
assertion*  to  make:   the  subject  on  which  lie  made  his  stand 
was  incapable  e>f  m-maation.      lie  stood  committed  —  the 
report.-  stood  committed  —  the  governor-general  stood  com- 
mitted.     The  content  was  now  reduced  to  a  lew  pimple  fact-, 
which  tlie  nu'ane'st  understanding  could  comprehend  as  well 
as  the  most  accomplished.      And   [laving   his   hand   on   a 
volume1  of  the  reports  which  lay  on  the  table]   I  swear,  said 
he,  by  this  book,  that  the  wrongs  done  to  humanity  in  the 
cash  rn  world,   shall  be  avenged  on  tho.---  vho  have  inilictcd 
them.    They  will  find,  wlun  the  measure  of  their  inimiitv  is 
full.  l!:;:t  I'rovidcnce  was  not  asleep.      The  wrath  of  I  leaven 
will  sooner  or  later  fall  upon  a  nation,  that  suffers,  wilh  ini- 
punitv,    its   rulers    thu.i  to  op;;i\'.-s  the  weuk  and  innocent. 
"\\"e  had  nli\-ati\-  lo>l  one  empire,  perhaps,  as  a  punishment 
for  ihe  cruelties  authori/ed   in  another.      And  men   might 
t;\erl    their    ingenuity   in   qualilying   fact.-   as   tliev  pleased, 
but  there  was,  only  one  -i.mdaril  by  wi-ieh  the  Judge  oi'  all 
the  i  .nh  wi;ii!vl  trv  tliem,      It  was  not  whether  the  interest 
o!    1.1. e    ivu-t    iiii'.ia    C'oi.'.js.my    i::ade    them    ncce. 
wlu'th;  r  they  I'.'ii.eided  witli  ;!r  j,  i;)r  interests  of 
of  M'.b.-tantial    iu-tiee,    \vithtlio.~e    i-igh'--   \\hirh    \ 
i.-.ouut  to  ;<!!  oth   r •-.       I  Ie   dcclari'd    he   had    no   mi.iiiier  (if 
•ern  \\ith  the  Character  ,)f  Mr.  Hastings.      '!!,•,   ;,ue>,tion 
u.>  not.   \\li.eili!  r  he  \\as  a  gi  oel  lather,  a  g'ood  init>l>and,  or 
a  good  !,:.:id:   bm  whether  \\<:  made  a  g«(O(l  go\ cnior;  ar.d 
whi-ther  iho-c  mi!1"!'  hi-.  g';ver;;me-nt  were1  hajipv  e)r  miser- 
iibie.      1  IL   -aid,  a.i  iie  had  not  on  that  (!av  been   penuitteel 
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to  go  on  in  a  -'.ring  of  motion-;  which  ho  had  proposed 
to  >ubmit  to  the  House,  he  would  now  read  them  as 
pr.rt  of  his  speech.  Here  Mr.  liurke  read  a  long  string 
of  motions,  all  tending  to  introduce  inquiry  respecting 
the  peculations  and  outrages  committed  in  India.  These, 
he  said,  he  would  bring  forward  at  another  period,  \\heii 
he  hoped  they  would  not  be  precluded  by  an  ineca.-ant 
clamour  lor  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  he  particularly  ob- 
served, that  it  wa.s  hard  a  minister  should  oppose  an  iu- 
'jiiiry,  when  the  honourable  major,  the  friend  ot  Mr. 
Hastings,  seemed  so  very  de-irons  that  it  should  immedi- 
ately take  place. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read,  which  put  a   period  to  UK- 
debate. 


Mn.  BLTIICE'S    AMENDMENT    TO    THE    ADDRESS    ON    THL 
KINO'S  SPEECH   AT  THE  OPENING   OF  THE   SESSION. 

January  25.  1785. 

"FIIIS   day  his  majesty  opened  thj  session  with  the  folio'.vm<; 
Speech  to  both  Houses: 

u  Mv  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  After  the  laborious  aKenda^.v  of 
the  Li>t  sc.--ion  of  parliament,  it  has  j^ivon  me  jnvuii.a1  p!ta>ure 
that  t'.ie  -it nation  of  public  affairs  lias  admitted  of  ><>  !oa^-  a  re- 
cess. . \mou<_j  the  objects  v\lneli  novv  recjui.'e  co::sideratioa,  I 
rnu.-t  particularly  recommend  to  your  e.irne>t  atteulion  the 
adjustment  of  Midi  points  in  the  commercial  inte:\Murse  be- 
tween (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are  not  \ct  tinallv  .:rran<:eil ; 
the  sy-tein  whicli  will  unite  both  kingdoms  t!ie  rno-t  ;'';,^ei\  on 
principles  uf  reciprocal  advantage,  v.ill,  1  am  per-mulecl,  best 
f-nsure  the  general  pro-perity  of  mv  dominions.  I  have  tin? 
satisfaction  to  acquaint  von.  that  notwith.-tanding  anv  impear- 
ancc  of  differences  on  tiu  continent,  i  continue  uaiformlv  to 

c,   4 
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receive  from  all  Ionian  powers  tin;  strongest  assurances  of  their 
•..'nod  depositions  towards  this  country. 

••  (  lent  li  UK  n  oi  the  I  lou.se  of  Commons  ;  I  have  ordered  the 
i>li:nute>  (>>;'  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you;  I  confide. 
in  \our  liberality  and  /cal  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies.  with 
n  ;u.--t  regard,  us  well  to  the  economy  requisite  in  every  depart- 
nieiit,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit,  and  the  real 
exigencies  of  the  jniblie  service. 

'•  My  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  me;;  >mv>  tal.en  in  tin-  last  sc.-sion  towards  the  suppression 
of  smuggling.  ;uiJ  ior  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  \vill  en- 
courage }  on  to  iipp'y  \our.-elve-  \\ilh  continued  a.--sidi!itv  to 
those  import.  int  object'.  \  mi  \\iil.  I  tnM,  also  take  into  early 
consideration  the  ir.attti.-  .-uggcsicd  in  the  reports  oi'  the  coin- 
im.v.ioiicr.s  of  public  ::..  units,  and  such  farther  regulations  as 
may  appiar  to  in-  nei\  >s;  ir\  m  the  dilieixnt  oiiii  e's  of  the  king- 
dom.  i  ha\e!  ,  '•  relianc'e  on  the  co:ituuiiiiice  ot  \uiir 

iaitlii'ul  and  diligent  exertions  in  evcrv  part  oi'  >  our  jiubhc.  dtitv. 
\  on  ma  v  at  all  times  depend  on  my  heart  \  concurrence  in  e\  erv 
Mn.'i!.--u;-e  \\'hich  can  teiul  to  all  viate  our  national  bunhens,  to  se- 
cure  ,!K'  true  principles  o!  t.'.e  const.  tuls>n,  and  to  promote  the 
.  in.  .  .:'  wt  !:'aiv  oi'  my  pei  'pi  .  .  ' 

\n   ad»iri'ss,    \\  ;  .  ii  !i.  as  r  •  ......  v.'a^  ail  i  cho  to  the  >pc'--ch,  \\'a< 

:  .  .\  .  ,'  ')•.  Mr.  i'liih'i  'and  secomU<l  b\  ?\i  r.  (  .-era;  d  N<\  1  Kd- 
\',;.  rd-.  In  coiiSL-(jiH  ne'e  <  i  tiie  i  HI'.!  siienc'e  \\hieh  liie  king's 
SK  i  .-::  o'i  ••  :",  •.  ,  i.  \\  ii  h  regard  to  the  aiUiirs  of  the  Mast  Indies, 

Mr.  !)!  :KK  /.'-•.  r  I"  iviiitii'kcd,  tliat  liioii^-li  tlic- 
|irt..L'i!t  wa  one  c;i  the  -!.-  rlest  S|xvcches  ever  heard, 
ye!  so  I'.'.r  iroiii  it-  nieetiii;;  \>iii;  tii.it  liiiatiiinitv  \\liicli  l!ie 
i!iihi>ter  had  l>eeii  i.i  ^ucli  a  i  lurry  l;>  llatiei'  hiiiisell  \\illi, 


s  i  ecli  ever  ni.ide  had  excited.  1  {.•  conipaivd  it  \vith  the 
•  I  ^ecli  Iroin  t!i<-  throiie  in  the  adniinislratinn  of  the-  Marl  of 
.^•i;ei!  unic.  ::::d  --:'id,  ;t  seemed  a^  it  the  same  JH  I'M  >!:.-, 
uliM  ;n'odu'.\'il  that  la:-.  on.-  c;U.:!:r^ue  of  |)roie>^ioj>s  ;md 
:  .  liail  jM'odiictd  tin-.  ;:':d  that  having  h::d  so 

a  l:l!(.r  in  17^?.,  they  were  crdiaiisl'.'d  inf,v.  ;,nd  a!>ic 
only  t  i  I  >r  in  ir  fort  1  1  i  lie  liilit  snc;il\iii'.r  rei;  iii.ml  on  the  1  able. 
lio  ridiculed  the  -'O'.cch  of  17  ^-2,  and  compared  it  to  the 
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lai'^e   pie  which  the  hospitable  Lord  Sin-rev  had  presented 

tohi-  coii-.t!ti!ent>  at  C'arhsle.  The  speech  of  i~82  was.  he 
.  aid.  in  like  manner  an  em.rmou-  chicken,  duck.  hare.  <i;oose, 
pie,  (it  to  be  set  upon  the  table  a-  a  matter  to  be  admired 
a-  \\ell  as  to  be  eaten:  whereas  the  present  Speech  was  one 
of  tho"-.'  petty-patties  thai  people  all  reli-h  •(!.  It  w;:s  so 
:•!  c.i'.iiviication  a. a!  double-meaning,  that  every  mail  of 
vo'.i.  n:M  illicit  find  some  part  or  other  ol  it  that  would 
,  .e.  l  his  enii:h.!]ts,  or  bear  a  construction  similar  to  his 
•entimeni-.  be  :h  T  what  th  v  e.:Kdit.  Tin;-,  one  of'  his 
i;e!  e  friends  had  s;  id.  he  a; .;:n,vi  d  it.  b  raiise  it  bore  a 
concealed  refer 'i:ce  to  a  parliamentary  reform:  another 


si'di  mtaniiiir;  anil  b\  lure  'L!K'  u,  Uui1  \va-  i.ver.  he  hail  no 
doubt  b'ai  iiinnerotis  oilier  ivasons,  ui  a  L.-itare  efjiiailv  op- 
•  •o.,(e  a;:.i  v:"!oi;;,  \vonkl  bo  a^-i^ned  for  us.-i'ntinir  to  it. 
\\'ith  ivii'an!  to  the  i::!eii;!ed  nioiion  ib"  a  parii:unet)tary 
'  ein.'in,  h  •  uiid'.'i'sti -.! id  :r  was  to  COM-;-;  (;f  an  addition  t>!  -i\- 
i  •_••!).  'i  :-nv  :•.!;•  ;\!i: •  "i  .viTe  i.i;i<lc',  he  houkl  co:i>i(li-r  it  UM  the 
t!;-:.t!i  :  ;  1  b;i!';kd  ,•'  .h;-  >  i::  .'  ui  ;o:i  :  a;ul  H  was  iiuliilL'reiit 


it  h::!  sivv  moiv  p.'11-hearei's.      lie   adyerleii  to 

the  i;:i"  ; ji-< ,ee  :i;;i^-  au'ai'u  -t  .he  1 ,  ;sh  hei'ilV  ,  unjust  i/iable, 
lie  said,  (.;]  pvincioli's  of  iva->on  er  of  i;r,\'.  They  were  not 
bv  ".;.y  ol'iMlbrnmtltin  or  invlictment,  bait  by  an  attachment 
i  .r  '•'/.<:/<•,<.  wh.cru:!,  withcut  :ii'.v  applieation  made,  the 
kin'/-  bench  ;:---umed  a  pov/er  unknown  to  the  constitution, 
j  do  not.  continued  he,  mean  io  make-  an\-  particular  in- 
!('!•(!•,;••  -  irom  tlie  alian-  oi  Ireland,  distinct  ;:-  it  i-  irom 
thi-,  an  imp-'ri.tl  kingdom  itself:  but  mu.-t  arraign  tlie  eon- 
duct  <•!  ;ha:  a,i;::-!,  ",  \\!:o  can  thu-  j)iim-h  in  one  kinmlom 
v.hat  all  hi-  ai.thontv  is  employed  to  recommi  nd  in  an- 
other. \\iil  any  per-on  say,  that  on  the  face  of  things  it 
iaiiilii  -  .10!  a  mamte-t  contradiction,  >>r  that  the  '/'//;•// 
/.'////^7<v.v  of  ant  :(|iiily  are  not  i\  ;:e\'/ed  :n  oar  pre-i'nt  hope- 
ful administration  ? 

\\ith  ix-spect  to  the  Speech,    he  would  xiy  he  disliked  it, 
iUiil  that    for   ;.    verv   btryj)<:  reason:     a:i:i    that    was    the 
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unpardonable  omission  of  a  subject  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, a  subject,  in  comparison  with  which,  all  consideration 
of  a  parliamentary  re- for  in,  all  consideration  of  Ireland, 
clearly  as  he  loved  his  native  country,  and  highly  as  he 
\vi.-hed  its  welfare,  appeared  to  be  trivial  toys.  "What  he 
alluded  to  wa^  the  total  silence  of  the  Speech  with  regard 
Jo  the  East  Indies.  Our  dominions  there  were,  he  said, 
the  greatest  stake  this  countrv  had  to  risk;  and  such  \\as 

(!  * 

the  present  situation  of  affairs  there',  that  they  called  loudly 
lor  the  immediate  notice  of  parliament.  "Why  ministers 
had  neglected  to  advise  his  majesty  to  recommend  our  affairs 
in  the  Kasi  Indies  to  their  notice,  he  was  at  a  loc>  to  in:a<>ine. 

O 

There  was  at  this  moment  in  India  as  great  a  phenomenon 
as  ever  the  world  had  produced.  A  person,  who  stood  not  as 
a  delinquent,  but  as  a  criminal,  in  the  eve  of  that  1  louse, 
whose  criminal  charge  was  on  the  rccord>  of  their  Journals, 
and  whose  recal  had  been  ordered  In  that  I  lou>c  ;  never- 
theless, in  defiance  of  their  authority,  that  criminal  was  at 
this  moment  commanding  our  armies,  and  directing  the 
expenditure  of  our  revenues  in  Bengal.  In  order  to  con- 
vince the  I  louse  of  the  terrible  situation  of  our  affairs  in  a 
particular  part  of  [ndostim,  Mr.  Burke  read  to  the  House 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Ilastings's  letter  to  the  court 
of  directors,  dated  from  Lucknow,  the  301)1  of  March, 
1784:  '•  On  my  way,  1  had  the  alarming  perspective 
of  a  soil  so  completely  exhausted  of  its  natural  moisture, 
by  the  failure  of  one  entire  season  of  the  periodical  rains, 
that,  except  the  fields  of  grain  whieh  had  been  kept  in  ve- 
getation by  the  uncommon  labour  of'  the'  hu>bandmen,  and 
were  still  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  produce,  or  remained 
the  stubble  of  the  recent  harvest,  the  plains  exhibited  an 
appearance  of  barrenness  so  dreary,  that  even  the  root<= 
of  its  former  herbage  no  longer  existed,  and  the  drep  ra- 
vines and  bed>  of  rivers  which  I  passed  threw  up  clouds  of 
dust  from  their  channels."  '1  he  country  thu<  described, 
Mr.  Burke  said,  was  larger  in  extent  than  Knglaml.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
reprobated  the  plan  proposed  bv  Mr.  Hastings,  to  with- 

s6 
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draw  the  influence  of  the  BritiJ-  •'cr:iim'"t  from  Olllk> 
tor  ever.  He  termed  V  ""^"S8  ;1  Mussulman,  and 
gave  the  Hou.se  '  "°niiatl('n<  lliat  a11  tlu'  "PP"'  Pil1'1  <>*' 
nindo-t;''  *vas  ln  ;l  slal(>  of  opm  rebellion,  that  Mr. 
I  {;,.: M-ng^  had  actually  contracted  for  a  new  war  in  India, 
;ilK]  (hat  in  fact  there  would  be  two  wars  in  that  country 
-cry  >horlly.  Though  the  aflairs  of  the  East  were  inve- 
ioped  iii  a  mysterious  secrecy,  though  the  proprietors 
looked  at  present  more  for  diamonds  uian  discoveries,  vet 
that  the  country  was  in  a  .--late  of  distracted  rebellion  could 
not  long  be  concealed.  That  the  criminal  against  whom 
ili:1,;  I  Iou.se  fulminated  its  censures,  yet  retained  the  reins 
of  government,  that  he  had  had  the  insolence  to  level  his 
designs  against  the  man  (Lord  Macartney)  who  had  been 
honoured  bv  the  approbation  of  that  House,  were  facts 
well  known.  It  remained  for  him  to  add,  that  profusion 
on  the  (die  hand,  and  peculation  on  the  other,  had  left  no 
mom  v  to  purchase  the  investments  of  the  Company  :  that 
even  lluir  trea.-.ury  orders  pa  scd  at  a  discount  of  12  ;><  r 
re///.:  ihat  the  expniees  oi  the  establishment  had  been 
gradually  raised  to  the  enormous  sum  oi  ^i?.,cccl.  />(>• 
a)i))iim  ;  and  that,  thus  situated,  Mr.  1  Listings  had  dared, 
without  the  knowledge  of  government,  or  the  proprietor.--, 
actual! v  to  engage  ih  a  war,  ha/ai'dous  and  desperate  in  the 
extreme,  as  if  to  ill!  the  measure  e!  ca'amity,  and  com- 
plete the  ruin  he  had  begun.  lie  reprobated  the  idea  of 
thinking  to  extract  i'ri.m  the  di:-.t  \\  .--  -e>  oi'  Hindostan  anv 
alleviation  oi'  one  burtiicns,  pk-dge-d  himseli'  in  the  m<, -I 
•-oleum  manner  to  -.upport  h.-  a.->ertions  \\ith  proofs 
th<'  mo-t  ii'ri  Iragable,  and  eenclud'-d  b\  moving  an 
amendment  to  the  propo>cd  .\diire.-s,  i/v  uiM-ilir.o-  iiie>(. 
woi\!.-.  :  ••  ahd  convinced  a-,  we  are  bv  the-  mo-. I  dici.-lve 
i.nd  iiu>st  melancli.ilv  experience,  that  all  wast,-  of  the 
public  trea>ure  in  t'ee  ha. 4.  Indies,  nnmcdiatrlv  <>r  niedi- 
ately  apj)lieable  (•<  tlu.1  C'ompany's  u>e,  and  all  diversion 
of  that  treasure  irmu  public  service  to  i.'ie  private  emo- 
Jinnent  of  individuals,  mii'.-t  iiot  on!_\  bring  an  insupport- 
able barthen  on  the  natives  of  those  countries  (multi- 
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tudes  of  whom  are  c.  p.lllow_citizens,  aml  ought  to  be  the 
ol)jects  of"  our  most  tender  ,,  ir^  bul  ha>  a  umlclu.y  to 
bring  home  the  same  burthens  on  ti,.  •.,|ul^itanl<  ,,f  Great 
i^ilain.  we  will,  with  a  care  worthy  oi  tin.  ..,().uitude  ot" 
I  he  objects  which  such  an  nbu-e  may  eiVecl,  empuv  our 
m"sL  diligent  researches  to  di.-eovcr,  and.  our  best  (-'.uiea- 
vours  to  bring  to  condign  punishment,  the  authors  of  suo. 
misdemeanours,  ii'  they  shall  be  found  to  exist.  ' 

Mr.  burk's.  's  Aim  nilnieiit,  uhiih  ua  warmly  supported  by 
Mr.  i'ux,  \va>  m^atived  \\iihoul  a  divi>ion.  Att<  r  which  the 
Aildres>  \\  as  a  ;reed  to. 


N. \i:ou  or   A.  •..(•>>.    I  >r. ;vi ". 

/i  Inianj  28. 
S  d  r:  Mr.  Fox,  in  pur.->ua:in    oi'ths    nuiici    he  lind  -;-r.  rn. 


hroiiu'lit  i'or'Ji  lii-  inution  r«.  Uitivi  ;•>  the  ])iht>  ol  the 
iKiliol)  of  Areot.  'j  lie  jiiOtiun  \va>  .-(  coinlnl  \'>\  ''•]•:.  l:r,inci.-> 
and  support  'jd  I'1-  M  :\  15:;i'i-.i  .  in  a  >J>L'(  c!i,  wlneli,  notuitli- 
^taiulitiL:  the  unjironii-in-j  luiluri  ol't!:i  ^ubjeci,  v  .  a.--  supj)o--ed 
to  1)  •  <>;,(.•  "!'  ih'  i:io>l  eloqiifiil  liia;  \vas  evi-r  ihade  in  eitlur 
Hou.-i  ol  parliament.  It  was  afurv.ards  pahlislRci  h\  Mr. 
i^urke.  v,  ith  ilir  follow  ii 


;-  That  tlie  lea-t  intonnecl  reader  oi'  (\\l^  spe^cii  mav  h'.1  en- 
ahled  to  i  nti  r  fully  into  the  >pir;t  ot  t'.e  tr.iii.-  aeliori  on  oeca>ion 
ut  \\hieh  it  \\;i-  (K  h\  ered.  it  mav  hi1  proper  to  acquaint  him, 
tl  a  I  ai  1  1  DHL:  tli  .  ]i.':  ;iee-  d;  .  p;  ;uK-nt  on  t  !;  ;.>  inUion  in  I  lie  southern 
)>art  <it  India.  iV'  :iui-t  i'on>idi  rahlt1  ;it  j)i-csent  is  commonly 
knov,!;  h\  the  title  of  the  Nabob  of  Areot. 

I  :n.>  prince  o\ved  tiie  e-ta!)li  >lnnc'iit  ot  hi^  mivernnunt, 
a.Mne  i!ie  i  laini«  oflii>  cider  brother,  as  well  a^  tho.-e  oi'  other 
(  oni|-et,i.i,  -,  tn  th.'  arms  ,.:id  intiiiunce  oi'the  British  l'.a>t  India 
(.otnpi!i\.  liLhi-  il:ii£  i  -t,4bli»!:eu  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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dominions  he  now  possesses,  he  began,  about  the  year  17^5,  to 
form,  at  the  instigation  (as  he  asserts)  of  the  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  a  variety  of  designs  for  the  i'urther  extension  of 
\\\<  territories.  Some  vears  after,  he  carried  liis\  iews  to  certain  ob- 
jects of  interior  arrangement,  of  a  \  ery  pernicious  nature.  None 
of  these  designs  could  he  compa-s;  d  without  tlu  aid  of  the  Coni- 
pan\  's  arms ;  nor  conlil  those  arms  be  employed  consistent Iv  with 
an  obedience  to  the  Company's  orders  I  Ie  was  theri  fore  advised 
to  form  a  more  secret,  but  an  equally  powerful  interest  among 
the  servants  of  that  C'ompany,  and  among  otliers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  By  engaging  them  in  his  interests,  the  use  of  the 
Company's  power  might  be  obtained  without  their  ostensible 
authority,  the  power  might  e\\u  be  employed  in  defiance  of 
the  authority  ;  if  the,  case  should  require,  as  in  truth  it  often  did 
require,  a  proceeding  of  that  degree  of  boldness. 

'•  The  Company  had  put  him  into  posses:  ion  of  several  great 
cities  and  magnificent  castle.-.  The.  good  order  of  his  affairs, 
his  sens.1  of  personal  di^m'tv.  his  ideas  of  oriental  splendour,  and 
the  habits  of  an  Asiatic  life,  (to  which,  being  a  native  of  India, 
and  a  Mahometan.  IK-  had  from  his  infancy  been  inured,)  woidd 
naturallv  have  led  him  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  government  within 
hisoun  dominions.  In  lead  »!  tins,  he  totally  sequestered  him- 
self from  his  country,  and  abandoning  a:!  appearance,  of  state1,  he 
tork  up  his  residence  in  an  ordinary  house,  which  lie  purchased 
in  the  suburbs  oi'  the  Company's  factory  at  Madras.  In  that 
place  he  has  li\ed,  without  removing  one  day  from  thence,  for 
several  years  past.  He  has  there  continued  ;>  constant  cabal 
with  the  Company's  servants  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ; 
creating,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  country,  brilliant  fortunes  for 
those  who  will,  and  entirely  destroy;!!.:  those  who  v-i!l  not,  he 
subservient  to  his  purposes. 

"  An  opinion  prevailed,  strongiv  confirmed  by  several  pas- 
> ages  in  his  own  letters,  as  vi.ll  a-  !'•.  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances lormui'j,  a  bodv  of  ev,  'ev.v  Uiiiih  i\uuiot  be1  re- 
si-tetl.  tint  \er\  ^re.it  sun.'  :...  '  > •..  n  h\  him  distributed, 
thro'  u'ii  a  Ion  ;•  c'oi!'--;..  oi  year..,  to  some  ot  the  Company's 


lli-     tritnre    oJ    tiie    tiling,    the  dnve!    proof  is 
•  at  sever;).!  p.  rods  been  acknowledged 
o  thu^e  g"nUenu'!ij   to  an    iminen-e   :'.mounf  ;   that    is,   to  some 
I'ions  of  ski-ling  ii!une\.     There  i.s  strong  reason  to  suspect, 
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that  the  body  of  these  debts  is  wholly  fictitious,  and  was  never 
createil  bv  money  hi,nCi  J'ulc  lent.  Hut  even  on  a  supposition 
tha'  tin'.-  va-t  sum  was  really  advanced,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  \  re  reality  of  such  an  astonishing  transaction  should  not 
cau>  '  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  incite  to  some1  sort  of  inquiry. 

"  ll  \\as  not  at  all  seemly,  at  a  moment  when  the  Company 
itself  was  so  distressed,  a*  to  require  a  suspension  by  act  of 
parliament,  of  the  payment  of  bills  drawn  on  them  from  India  — 
and  also  a  direc-'  tax  upon  every  l:ou-e  in  England,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  vent  of  their  goods,  :IMI!  to  avoid  instant  insol- 
vency—  ^1  that  very  moment,  that  their  s- rvaiits  should  appear 
in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  as,  lu-uK  -  ten  millions  of  other 
demands  on  their  masters,  (•>  b,  entitled  to  claim  a  debt  of 
three  or  four  millions  more  from  the  territuri  il  revenue  of  one 
of  their  dependent  princes. 

'•  The  ostensible  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  nabob  oi' 
Arcot.  v.  !th  very  pn\  •;•  persons,  are  so  enormous,  that  they 
evidently  set  aside  ever-,  pretence  MI'  po!u\.  \\hich  might  in- 
duce a  prudent  go\i.rimui.:  iu  some  instances  to  wii;l<  at  ordi- 
nary louse  practice  i:i  ill-managed  departments.  No  caution 
could  be  too  great  in  handling  t.hi-  matter;  no  scrutiny  too  ex- 
act. It  was  evidently  the  inu  rest.  :',id  as  evidently  at  least  in 
the  po-.vt.  ;•,  of  the  creditors,  by  a-.hnhting  secret  participation 
in  this  dark  a:ul  undel  '  01  .  to  -v»n  ,'..1  eon-option  to  the 

sjrc.tte-t  and  th(    na  >:•  t  aiarmiu  ,  •  ^ ' 

"  '1'lu-e  facts  relative  io  th"  .'  bl-  v.  ore  co  luitorious,  the 
opinion  (-fth.ir  being  ;'  pi'inc'ip  t!  source  of  ihe  tlisorders  of  the 
Briiish  govenniH-iU  m  India  w;i.:  so  uinli^puted  and  universal, 
that  there  was  in)  party,  no  description  oi'  n.e'i  in  parliament, 
who  i':d  '  a  !!•  :  ;  fhen  :  ound.  i/  not  i;i  i-ono.ir  and 

coii-ei'.     '.   -.  e    least  ii;  <  omniui  ',   to  in  ;itute  a  vigorous 

iiujuir.  i     very   ij«;tto:n  oi     :       '  asiness,    before    th -e   ad- 

initt  '1  any  cart  "i'  th:  ;  vast  anu  • '.i-pieions  elrarge  to  be  laid 
upo:i  an  exhausted  country.  '•  n.currtd  in  ilircctin."- 

ij'iir',  :   in   t>ril.  r    t!:at  whatever   wa.5   di'.ct  \cred  !•>  be 
'.  t,    or  oppre^-ive.    should    lc;a!    to    a    due   ani- 

ii'a  [version  '    r-  ;  e-n!  .l';'.py  thing  tail   and  eqnitaMe 

i',    •>      .iriirin  .-linald    be   i(»'nd     ( !;o'uody  .suspected    tlnit    muci' 
c.un.iKM-'tively  spealvini.   .\onld  be  so  found. )    il    mi^'ht    1-c   p.  o- 
linatiou.   1  H. \\xver,  to  the  ea>t  i-f  lije 
sub'...  i.  :  mi  thu  service  oi'  the  st  : 
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"  These  were  the  alleged  grounds  jbr  an  inquiry,  settled  in 
all  the  bills  brought  into  parliament  relative  to  India,  and  there 
were  I  think  no  less  than  four  of  them.  By  the  bill,  commonly 
called  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  the  inquiry  \\  as  specially,  and  by  express 
\vords.  committed  to  the  court  of  directors,  without  any  reserve 
for  the  interference  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever. 
It  was  ordered  that  they  should  make  the  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  justice  of  these  debts,  as  far  as  the  materials  in  their 
possession  enabled  them  to  proceed  ;  and  where  they  found  those 
r.uterials  deficient,  they  should  order  the  presidency  of  Fort 
St.  (reorir.-  r  Madras]  to  complete  the  inquiry. 

"  The  court  of  director-;  applied  themselves  to  the  execution 
of  the  trust  rjposed  in  them.  They  first  examined  into  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  which  they  commuted,  at  compound  interest, 
to  be  2.945,600'.  sterling.  V.'hc'lie:'  ;he:r  mode  of  computation, 
either  of  the  original  sum?.,  or  the  uuiouht  on  compound 
iniere>t,  was  exact;  that  is,  uliether  they  took  the  interest 
too  high,  or  the  several  capitals  too  low.  is  not  material. 
').i  whatever  principle  any  of  liie.  calculations  were  made  up, 
none  of  thi'.n  found  the  debt  to  diilvr  from  the  recital  of  the 
;:••!,  u  hich  asserted,  that  the.  sums  claimed  were  '  very  large.' 
The  !:<-!  head  of  tlie>e.  deb-.s  the  director.-  compute  at 
^,4^/5, 6Sc/.  sterling.  Of  the  existence  of  this  debt  the  directors 
heard  nothing  until  17-6;  and  they  s.iv.  that,  'although  the\ 

*    '  J 

'   had  repeatedly  written   to   the    nabob   of  Areot,  and  to  their 
servants,   respecting  the  debt,,   yet   they  ".ad  never  been  able 
'   10  trace  the  origin  thereof,   or   to  obtiu  i    any   satisfactory  in- 
'   formation  on  the  subject.' 

':  The  court  of  directors,  r,rter  station  tiie  circumstances 
under  whuh  the  debts  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  con- 
tracted, mid  us  follov.  s:  '  For  these  reasons  we  should  have 
'  thought  it  our  duty  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  those  debts, 
1  even  it'  the  act  of  parliament  bad  been  .-ilent  on  the  --ubject, 
'  before  we  concurred  in  air'  measure  tor  their  ji.niuent.  But 
'  \\'ith  the  positive  injiiiu  ti<>;is  of  the  aei  b>  t'.ire  u  -.  lo  examine 
'  into  tin  ir  nature  and  origin,  v,  e  are  indispensably  hound  to 
'  direct  such  an  inquiry  to  he  instituted.'  The}  then  order 
the  president  and  conned  of  Madras  to  enter  into  a  full  exami- 
nation, "vC.  iVC. 

'•  The  director.-  bavin;;  drawn  up  their  order  to  the  presi- 
dency on  these  principles,  communicated  the  draught  of  the 
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goner,"!!  letter  in  which  those  orders  were  contained,  to  the 
board  of  iii-  majesty's  ministers,  and  other  servants  lately  con- 
stituted i>\  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  act.  These  ministers,  who  had 
j'.i-f  carried  through  parliament  tlie  bill  ordering  a  specific 
intjJn.  immediately  drew  up  another  letter,  on  a  principle1 
diivctly  opposite  to  that,  which  wa>  prescribed  !>v  the  act  of 
parliament,  and  followed  by  the  directors.  In  these  second 
orders,  all  idea  of  an  inquiry  into  the  justice  and  origin  of  thr 
pretended  debts,  particularly  of  the  ia>t,  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  i-  abandoned.  Tliev  are  all  ad- 
in'tU'd  i'.nd  established  without  anv  investigation  whatsoever, 
except  s.mie  private  conference  with  the  agents  <.f  tlu-  claimants 
is  to  pa--  1'or  an  investigation  ;  and  a  fund  for  their  discharge- 
is  assigned  and  set  apart  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  C'arnatie. — 
To  tlii.-  arrangement  in  favour  of  their  servants,  servants  sus- 
pected of  eornipt'on.  and  convicted  of  disobedience,  the  di- 
rector- of  the  Mast  Iiuiia  Company  were  ordered  to  set  their 
hand-,  a'-ertni'-c  it  to  arise  irom  their  own  conviction  and  opi- 
nion, in  tlat  contradiction  to  their  recorded  -entiments.  their 
Etront:  remonstrance,  and  their  declared  sense  of  their  duty,  as 
\vell  under  tlicir  general  trust  and  tiieir  oath  a-  directors,  as 
under  the  express  injunctions  ol'  an  act  oi'  parliament. 

<;  Hv  another  section  of  the  same  act,  the  -ame  c<>urt  of  di- 
rector- were  ordered  to  take  into  consideration  and  to  decide 
on  the  indeterminate  rights  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the 
nabob  of  A  rent  ;  and  in  tin-,  as  in  the  former  ca.-c,  no  power 
of  appeal.  re\i.-ion,  or  alteration  was  reserved  to  anv  other. 
It  \\.i-  a  jurisdiction  in  a  cau-e  between  party  and  pariv,  given 
to  the  eo;irt  of  iliri-ctor  -;n  eitieally.  It  \vaskno\vn  that  the 
territories  of  the  former  of  the-e  ])rinc..s  !iad  been  twice  invaded 
and  pillaged,  and  the  prince  d-  po>'.-d  and  imprisoned,  bv  the 
Company's  servant--,  influenced  \i\  tlie  Jntrii;ue<  of  the  latter, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  hi.-  prctcndt.d  debt-.  The  Com- 
pany had.  in  the  year  1775.  ordered  a  re.-l'iration  of  the  rajah 
to  his  government,  under  certain  conditions.  The  rajah  com- 
plained that  hi-  territories  had  not  been  completely  re.-toivd  to 
him:  and  that  no  part  of  hi-  gond-.  monev.  revenues,  or  re- 
C' .;•<'-,  unju.-t!\-  takc'n  and  withheld  from  him,  were  ever  rc- 
turin  d.  The  nabob,  on  the  other  hand,  never  cea-C'd  to  claim 
'<-'•  .intrv  itself,  mid  carried  on  a  continued  train  of  negoci- 
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ation,  that  it  should  again  be  given  up  to  him,  in  violation  oi'tiie 
Company's  public  faith. 

'•  The  director^,  in  obedience  to  this  part  of  the  act,  ordered 
an  inquiry,  and  came  to  a  determination  to  restore  certain  of 
his  territories  to  the  rajah.  The  ministers  proceeding  as  in  the 
former  case,  without  hearing  any  party,  rescinded  the  decision 
of  the  directors,  refused  the  restitution  of  the  territory,  and 
without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country  of  Taiijore, 
which  hail  been  within  a  few  years  four  times  plundered,  (twice 
by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  twice  by  enemies  brought  upon  it 
-olelv  bv  the  politics  of  the  same  nabob,  the  declared  enemy  of 
that  people.)  and  without  discounting  a  shilling  for  their  suti'er- 
ings,  they  accumulate  an  arrear  oi  about  400, ceo/,  of  pre- 
tended tribute  to  this  enemy;  and  then  they  order  the  directors; 
to  put  their  hands  to  a  new  adjudication,  directly  contrary  to  a 
judgment  in  a  judicial  character  and  trust,  solemnly  given  by 
them,  and  entered  on  their  records. 

"  These  proceedings  naturally  called  for  some  inquiry.  On 
the  28th  of  February,  17^5.  Mr.  Fox  made  the  following  mo- 
tion in  the  Mouse  oi'  Commons,  after  moving  that  the  clauses 
of  the  act  should  be  read  —  '  That  the  proper  officer  do  lay  be- 
'  tore  tiiis  [Iou-e  tonic-  and  extracts  of  all  letters  and  orders  of 
'  the  court  of  director-  of  th»  united  East  India  Company,  in 
'  pursuance  of  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  ^'th  and  }Sth 
*  clauses  of  the  said  act  ;'  a:ul  the  question  being  put.  it  -passed 
in  the  negative  by  a  very  great  majority.  The  last  speech  in 
the  debate  wr.s  the-  following  ;  v.  hi-.-h  is  given  to  the  public,  not 
as  bemti  more  worthy  of  it-  attention  than  ethers,  (some  of  nhieh 
were  of  consummate  ability,)  but  as  entering  more  into  the  de- 
tail of  the  subject." 

MR.  BUKKT:  rose  and  said  : 

The  times  \ve  live  ii\  Mi1.  S:ir:iV°v,  (>r>co  been  '':-!in- 
guUlicd  by  extraordinary  event.-.  ••'!.  however, 

as  we  are,  lo  ui!Ct>;r.iiK>n  eoniljin^tion-  i.i'-r  and  of  at'- 
fii'i's,  I  believe  nobody  recollects  ;u>v  '.liin^  <  i-uv  -,-ivMri-- 
ino-  than  tbe  spectacle  oi'  thi-.  day.  '1  li  •  HL;  i-.TU-nirabK 
gentleman  *  whose  conduct  is  now  \i\  (['restic  " 
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flood  f;>rtli  i:i  this  House,  the  prosecutor  of  the  worthy 
baronet  who  spoke  after  him  *.  He  charged  him  with  se- 
veral grievous  acts  oi'  malversation  in  oflicc ;  with  abu:u-.t 
of  a  public  trust  of  a  great  and  heinous  nature.  In  le>a 
than  two  years  \\e  see  the  situation  of  the  parties  reversed; 
and  a  singular  revolution  puts  the  \vorihy  baronet  in  ;•.  laii 
wav  ot 'returning  the  prosecution  in  a  recriminatory  bill  oi 
pains  and  penalties,  grounded  on  a  breach  of  public  (nisi. 
relative  to  the  government  of  the  very  same  part  of  India. 
If  he  should  undertake  a  bill  of  that  kind,  he  will  liud  no 
diiiiculty  in  conducting  it  with  a  d-.  gree  of  skill  ami  vigour 
fuilv  equal  to  all  that  have  been  exerted  against  him. 

But  the  change  of  relation  between  these  two  gvntlemei. 
i?  not  so  striking  as  the  total  diilerence  of  their  deportment 
under  the  same'  unhappy  circumstances.  \\  hatever  the 
merits  of  the  worthv  baronet's  defence  might  have  been,  he- 
did  not  shrink  from  the  eharge.  I  le  met  it  with  manliness 
of  spirit,  and  decency  of  behaviour.  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  him,  if  lie  had  held  the  present  language 
ol  his  old  accuser/  When  articles  were  exhibited  against 
him  by  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  tell  the  House  that  we  ought  to  institute  no  m- 
fjuirv,  to  in-pv'ct  no  paper,  to  examine  no  witno-.  He- 
did  not  tell  Us  ,'uhat  at  that  time  he  might  have  told  us 
witli  some  >ho-.v  of  wisdom)  that  our  concern-  in  India  were 
matters  of  delicacv  ;  that  to  divulge  anything  relative  t« 
them  would  be  mischievous  to  the  state.  He  did  not  till 
us,  that  those  who  would  inquire  into  his  proceedings  were 
disposed  to  dismember  the  empire.  He  had  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  i- ay,  that  for  his  part,  having  obtained,  in  hi* 
Indian  presidency,  the  ultimate  obj»  ct  of  his  ambition,  his 
honour  w;is  concerned  in  executing  with  integrity  t/ie  trusc 
which  had  been  legally  committed  to  his  charge  :  that 
others,  not  having  been  so  fortunate,  could  not  be  so  disin- 
terested;  and  therefore  their  accusations  could  spring  from 
no  other  source  than  laction,  and  envy  to  his  lortu;;e. 
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Had  ho  been  irontlcss  enough  to  hold  such  vain  vapour- 
ing lan^ua^e  in  the  lace  of  a  p-ave,  a  detailed,  a  specified 
matter  of  accusation,  whil-t  he  violently  re-istcd  everv 
tiling  which  could  briit'4  the-  merit--  of  his  cause  to  the  te.-t  : 
'had  lie  been  \\ild  enough  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of 
this  day;  that  i-,  had  he  inferred.  ,;-  hi-  lav  accuser  had 
thought  proper  to  do.  that  he  could  not  have  been  ^uiitv  of 
malversation  i;i  oiHce,  lor  thi-  sole  and  curious  reason, 
that  he  had  been  in  oilic.':  had  he  argued  the  impossibility 
of  hi-  abu-inu'  hi--  powi  ;•  on  this  -ok-  principle,  that  he  had 
pouer  to  abu-e,  he  would  have  ieii  but  one  impression  on 
the  inind  of  cvcrv  man  \\lio  heard  him,  and  who  believed 
Jiijii  in  hi--  scn<i  •-  —  that  in  ihe  utmost  extent  he  \va.s  j;'uiliy 
oi  !  !K'  charge.. 

Hut.  Sii-.  Ic-avin^'  ihe-v1  two  gentlemen  to  alternate,  as 
criminal  and  accu.-:  r,  upon  what  principles  thev  think  ex- 
pedieni  ;  ir  i-  !or  u-  to  con.-ider,  \\hether  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  acting  as  a 
i)oai'd  of  controul,  are  justified  I  >v  law  or  policy,  in  -i-pend- 
'I:LI'  the  le^'al  arranu'i  ii)t-nt>  made  bv  the  court  oi  director-*, 


lument  of  certain  -ervant-  oi'  the1  Ka^t  India  I'ompanv, 
uiihoiit  the  inquirv  into  the  origin  and  ju-tice  oi  their 
claii:!-,  pi\'-(  ribed  bv  an  act  ol  parliament  J 

\\  is  n<;;  i'(;!!!ended,  that  the  act  01'  jiariiament  did  not 
i-xpre—  Iv  ordain  an  iiKjiurv.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this 
niiiuirv  wa>  ni;i.  \vith  eijiial  j)reci>ion  oi  term-.  >p-\-iidly 
committeil  undi-r  particular  regulations  to  the  cmtri.  ui 
<!irei'tor-.  !  conceive,  theri-iore,  the  board  ot  cnntr;.ui  hail 
no  riii'ht  \vhat-(jever  to  inti-rmeddle  in  that  Inr  lie-.  1  here 
i-  nothing  e>-itain  in  ihe  pi'inciples  oi  juri^pi'i-!'  'ic'  •-  ;1  uns 
be  noi  undeniablv  trii.1.  thai  v.heii  a  spev'i".!  ::uthority  is 
<_awn  to  any  per-on-  b\  name,  Jo  civi  -ome  part  iru.ar  act, 
that  no  other-,  In  virtue  of  general  jiowe;1-.  can  obtain  a 
U'ifal  title  lo  intrude  them-elve-  into  that  tin-',  and  to 
exerci-c  those  sp-(:cial  finietion-  in  their  phcc.  1  thereiore 
eon-i(\T  the  intermeddling  of  minister-  in  thi-  aflair  as  a 
i^rlit  usurpation.  Hut  if  the  ^irainc'.l  construction, 

H    2 
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bv   \\liicli    tii.v    have   forced    themselves    into   a   suspicious 

oltic.  .    uhich  (very  man,  delicate  with  regard  to  character, 
•  !  r.tther  l;;:ve  sought  constructions  to  avoid,)  were  per- 

1'ecllv  -ound  and  perfectlv  legal,  of  thi-  I  am  certain,  that 
K'  \  i.innot  be  justified  in  declining  the  iiuiiiirv  \\hich  had 
•  K  ,!  !  >  t!u-  court  oi'  dhv.'fors.  ft  the  board  ol 
•ss  the  rig'.t  of  executing  the 
a  'ii  .  co  irt,  llit  v  must  take  it  as  the\ 
n  ;,.;.;.  'iis  which  bound 
t  u  e  .:)  oi  d,  .  It  will  -  ..;  A  jd  that  the  court  o' 

dii'u  L<    .; '•(.,;--.    A'itli  either  the  sub- 

'    •    •      or    tii.     mode  ot    n.o'.iii"-    prescribed    bv    the   act   of 

i    nt.      !f  they  had  ::--\.    whci\      in    the   act,    did  the 

board  of  controui  accjuire  that  eapae:t\  .'  Indeed,  it  \\a* 
im()(.»ible  thev  >-hould  ac<|iiire  ii. —  \v  liat  mii.-t  we  think 
o!'  the  lltbric  and  1-,  vture  of  an  at;'  of  parliament  which 
should  liiid  it  nece-sarv  to  pivscriln1  ;i  -triet  iiumisition ; 
that  siiould  d.oci'iul  into  minule  vegjlation-  for  the  conduct 
of  that  inquisition;  that  --hould  commit  this  tru>t  to  u 
particular  description  of  men,  and  !:i  the  very  same  breath 
>hould  enable  another  body,  at  their  oun  pleasure,  to 
••iipcr>cde  alt  the  prcvi^io'is  tii-.-  legislature  had  made,  and 
to  defeat  the  whole  purpose.  ei,d,  and  object  of  the  law? 
This  cannot  be  supposed  even  of  an  act  of  parliament  con- 
ceived by  the  ministers  themselves,  and  brought  forth 
during  the  delirium  of  the  la-t  s;  .^sion. 

My  right  honourable  l';  lend  l;a>  ti-ld  you  in  the  -peed: 
which  introduced  iu-  motion,  that  fortunately  this  ([iicstiou 
i-  not  a  great  deal  inu/Ked  in  the  Llnrh.ths-  of  Indian 
detail.  C.'ertain;v  hot.  IMU  if  it  were,  1  beg  leave  l(j 
ussurt1  you,  that  there  is  nothing  in  ihe  Indian  detail  which 
'>»  mo;1  •  diilicult  than  in  the  tk-tail  of  aiiv  other  business, 
1  admit,  because  I  have  SOUK-  experience  of  the  fact,  thin, 
tor  the  interior  regulation  of  India,  a  minute  knowledge 
o!  India  i-  rcqui  ite.  Hut  on  anv  ^pecilie  matte  r  of  tleliu- 
(jtU'iicv  in  its  government,  you  are  as  capable  of  iud^iiiM-,  :lt 
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•  t  the  -ame  thing  were  (ione  at  vour  deor.    Fraud,  injustice, 
oppression,  peculation,   en:j;en.'e?-e:l  in  Ind'a.  are  crimes  of 
;he  same  blood,   family,  and  ea-1.  with    those  that  are  born 
ind   bred   in   Kngland.      To  i:;>    n,>    farther   than    the   ease 

before  us;  you  are  ju-t  a-  compel. Mil  io  judge  whether  the 
MIDI  ol  tour  millions  >tcriing  ought,  or  ought  not.  to  be 
pa.-sed  from  the  public  treasury  into  a  private  poekt.  I, 
•without  any  title  except  the  claim  of  the  parties,  when 
'he  i-.-iie  of  fact  is  laid  in  Madras,  as  when  it  is  laid  in 
\\  cstminster. 

'1'erm-  of  art.  indeed,    are  diiierent   hi   clilFerent   j)!aees  ; 

•  nit  they  are  generally  understood  in  no;;,'.      The  technical 
-tyle  of  an  Indian  treasury  is  not  one  joi  more  remote  than 
'he  jargon  of  our  own  exchequer j   from    the    train  of  our 
ordinary   ideas,    or  the    idiom  of  our   common  language. 

1  he  difference  therelo/e  in  the  two  ca-.c.-.  i<  ne.t  in  the 
<\.i:ip;irative  diHicuhy  or  facility  of  the  two  sui>jce;-.  but  in 

"in1  a'lcntion  to  the  one,  and  (>ur  'lotal  neg!  'c  t  of  the  other. 

!i:u!  lh'-  attention  mid  ne^li  ct  !KI:I  reguhiled  by  the  value 
o)  the  >everal  objects,  th.-re  A,'>o-i!(l  lie  ixAhing  to  complain 
oi'.  1'iit  the  reverse  of  that  suppe.>i! io;i  is  \-.-\K\  The  seone 
•. •('  the  Indian  abuse  is  di-tant  indeed;  but  v/e  mu-l  ::oi 

liter,  tliat  the  value  of  cur  intere>t  in  it  is  dccreaxd  in 

In  oui'  politics,  as 
•or.>e  lhaii  inHinls,  if 


•'.  !«'ii  ^s  it  reci.  des  ire 

•  m  ••  'Sir  vie-, 

commo:!  ;  ••  induct,    \ 

re  shall  be 

i;.-t  j)i!!  oar  :.vn-;  .--  TII 

uKrthctu 

1  ctualiv  ;  lire  i-Mi'.-.  h 

v-  of  th:'i 

on  o    nijr    iiyineiit, 

c  );',  c:  uai!  v  fure  I'Mi'.-.  Ives  oi    :'•.•:  ot  ;eal  illusion  '.-  )..«_  .'i 

isniitude     iha;;    an 


e:d;in;itie.s  of  ;.hi»  eouniry  u.i 
un-  li;id  steadily  before 
onijin-iienaive,  well-co.'ineeted,  and 
\\  I'll-projiortioiu  d  yiew  oi  the  whole  of  our  dominion-',  and 
i  ju>t  sense  of  their  true  bearings  and  I'elations.  Alter  all 
its  reductions  the  Hritish  eni[)ire  is  still  \ast  and  various. 
\ftej-  all  the  reductions  of  the  House  c;f  C'ommons, 
•-tripped  as  \\  e  are  of  our  brightest  ornaments,  and  of  our 
most  important  privileges)  enough  are  yet  left  to  turnith  v->. 
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ii'  we  plea-e,  with  mean-  of  shewing  to  the  \\orlel,  that  \\v. 
de-er\v  the  superintendance  of  as  lariiv  an  empire1  a-  tin.-. 
kiiiLrdom  ever  held,  and  the  continuance  ol  a--  ample  pri- 
vileges as  the  House  ol'  (.'ominous  in  the  plenitude  ol'  it- 
power,  had  been  habituated  to  assert.  15a;  ii  \»e  make 
ourse'lves  too  little  for  the  sphere-  of  our  duty  :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  do  ne>t  stretch  and  expand  our  min:!.-  to  the 
coimni.--  of  their  object,  be  well  a--ured,  that  every  thing 
about  Us  \\ill  elwindle  bv  degree's,  until  at  K-ngth  our 
concerns  are  shrunk  to  the-  dimensions  of  our  minds.  It 
i-  not  a  predilection  to  mean,  sordid,  home-bred  cares, 
that  will  avert  the  coiiseque'iuv-  of  a  lal-e  estimation  oi  our 
interest,  or  prevent  the  shameful  dilapidation  into  which  a 
great  empire  ;au-l  i'all,  b\-  mean  reparations  upon  mighty 
ruins. 

I  contes-  I  feel  a  de-give  oi  di  ..  u--.  .<  n  o-t  1  -ao  ng  to 
de-pair,  at  the  manner  in  whieh  we  are  acting  in  the  local 
exigencies  ol'  our  country.  '1  he-re  i-  ::o\v  a  bnl  ;,i  Uiis 
I  louse1,  appointing  ;;  rigid  inquisition  into  the  mimite-1 
detail  of  our  oliiee-.  at  home,  'i  he-  ec-lleiiion  oi'  16  niiliion- 
annuallv:  a  collevl;on  on  winch  the  public  ..nv.itne.--.  .-alitv, 
am!  credit,  have  tiu  ir  reliance  :  the  \\  lu-le  or 
juri-j)rudence,  \\hich  holel-  together  societ\ 
no  time-  obliged  u-  to  ca.  11  forth  --IK  ii  j  '0\M.i>  :  no.  nor  an\ 
thing  like  tin  m.  '1  here  i-  nut  a  principle'  of  ;he  !a.\  and 
constitution  of  thi-  couutrv  thai  '  ;.  ;  s::!-ve.\ei!  ;•)  i'a \otir 
the  execution  oi  that  projee't.  .\nd  i.  r  \\i:;:t  -  ;.!'  ;!':";.-> 
aj/paratus  ol  bustle  and  tenor. '  1-  ii  bteau-e  ;;ii\  .liii:^ 
substantial  is  expected  from  \\  ?  No.  'j'li-/  .-lir  ami  !,;Mle 
ii-e-lt  i-  the  end  proposed.  i  he  eve-.-ervanti  oi' a  -hiiri- 

-  Mi!<d    ma-ter    will     employ   themselves,     i.,  '    o;i    v.  hal    i-, 
liio-t  essential    to    his    allair.-,    but    on    \\!;a!  i-  mare  i  to  ln'- 
le  ').    (rival  d  i  Hi  cul  tics  have  given  a  just  value  to  CCOI:<;|.MV  j 
and  our  mini-ter  of  tin-   da.y  mu-t   be  an    ecoiiomi-t.    '.\hat- 

ay  co-t  n-.       Hut  uhi-re  i-  lie1  to  exert   hi-    ta!ent~>? 

lie  to  be  -lire-:    tor    uln-re  el-e    can  he  obtain    a     D;'O- 

itlil     !oj-    the-ir    e\(-rtion  i     It    i.-    nothing    to    him. 

•  '  ••'"•!•  Hie  "ivx't  oil  which   he  work-    uncle]'    our   eve    be 
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pronii-ing  or  not.  If  IK-  does  not  obtain  any  public 
b.  ncfir.  he  ni;iy  make  regulations  v.  ithout  end.  Those 
arc  Mire  to  pay  in  present  expectation.  wh:l-t  the  effect  is 
.it  a  distance1,  ami  may  he  the  concern  of  oilier  time.;,  and 
otlicr  men.  On  thc-c  pi  -incipi.  '•-  n'  chooses  to  suppose 
;  lor  in1  does  not  pretend  i:>->iv  than  lo  suppose)  a  naked 
j'o->ilii!p.  \  .  ;!iat  lu-  .hall  d/aw  M>me  resource  out  oi  crumbs 
dropped  from  the  trencher-  of  penury  :  that  something 
-!i;;!i  !>.•  laid  in  .-tore  from  the  >hort.  allowance  of  i'e\'C'n;;e 
•--tliei'!1-.  over-loaded  \vith  dutv,  and  famished  for  want  of 
bread:  bv  a  reduction  i'rom  oilicers  who  are  at  this  very 
hour  readv  to  better  the  trea-urv  with  what  breaks  through 
stone  \\alU,  for  an  increa-e  of  their  appointments.  From 
the  iiiarro\v!e-<  bones  of  the-e  skeleton-establishments,  by 
lir,1  u.-e  dt  every  *ort  of  cutting,  and  of  evei'y  sort  of 
.'ret  ting  tool,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  mav  chip  and 
!  .;>p  an  empirical  tiliincntury  p,o\vder.  to  diet  into  >omc 
similitude  oi  health  and  -ub^Umce  the  languishing  cliimeras 
oi  Iraudnlc  nt  i\-1'>!'!,ia!  ion. 

\\  hiUi  he  i^  thus  i.  mploveil  aeeoniing  [o  his  policy  and 
10  hi.-  la-te.  he  h;:>  ijot  lei-urc  to  iiHjiiire  into  tlio-e  abuse- 
us  India  lliat  are  (h\:'.vi:i^  ell'  \-.}  ;-;iev  bv  million-  from  the 
irea>ure-  of  lliis  c:vd::5rv.  vhiel!  are  I'xliausting  the'  \ital 
iUice-  It'c-!,]  ni:-!i:h.  i'-  ol  ii:e  -late,  wli'-re  tliejuibiic  inanition 
i  -  hi:1  isioi'e  -ore!1  f'!t  than  i::  lh-  •  li.cai  e\c!i.  i".<  v  .a'  Kru  Kind. 


::iu-:iipi>  lo  ^'jueo/e  the  lab.cic/.;--  il!~j)uid  drndg.-  ot' 
iMi',il.-ii  l'i.-\  el;  iie.  hj  i.i\:-:,v-  '.i  die  :>;'!  <>!  eoii'inu  !>;•>:- 
tligahtv,  up'on  t!:-.i.-e  who  luvel'  --'i'\e(l  th,-  p:;i)'ie  ill  anv 
tioiii'-i  oenij  L'.t.on  ai  all.  ;.n  aniiii.ii  u;f  >'•>••  eijiia!  to  [\'>o- 
third-  oi  i':,e  whole  coil  'dioil  of  the  1\\  cniie.'  of  i.'l.'i 

kingiiom. 

Actuated  b\  the  -:;inc  principle  <>|  choice,  he  iu.-  aiov.' 
on  the  an\  il  aiiolht,1!'  -c'hemc1,  lull  ot  diiliculfv  :uid  i.le-perate 
lia/ai'd,  \\hieh  totallv  alters  the  commercial  1'i.iatioJi  of 
'  .\  o  kingdom-:  and  \\hat  <  IK!  >oe\'er  it  -I;:1.!!  have,  rnav 
becjueulli  a  leiracv  of  heart-burning  and  di-content  io  one 
o(  i  he  coimtrie-,  perhaps  to  both,  to  he  JH  rpetnmt  d  to 
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tlic  latc.-t  posterity.  This  project  is  also  undertaken  on 
the  hope  of  profit.  It  is  provided,  that  out  of  some  (1 
know  not  what)  remains  of  the  Iri>h  hereditary  revenue, 
a  fund  at  some  time,  anil  of  some  sort,  should  be  applied 
to  the  protection  of  the  Irish  trade.  Here  we  are  com- 
manded again  to  task  our  faith,  and  to  persuade,  our- 
selves, that  out  of  the  surplus  of  deficiency,  out  of  the. 
savings  of  habitual  and  systematic  prodigality,  the  minister 
of  wonders  will  provide  support  for  thi.-  nation,  sinking 
under  the  mountainous  load  of  230  millions  of  debt.  But 
•whilst  we  look  with  pain  at  hi-  desperate  and  laborious 
trifling  ;  whilst  we  are  apprehensive  thai  he  will  break  his 
hack  in  stooping  to  pick  up  chafl'  and  straws,  he  recovers 
himself  at  an  clastic  bound,  and  with  a  broad-cast  swing 
of  his  arm,  he  squanders  over  hi-  Indian  field  a  sum  far 
greater  than  the  clear  produce  of  the  whole  hereditary 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  ' 

Strange  as  this  scheme  of  conduct  in  ministry  is,  and 
inconsistent  with  all  ju-t  policy,  it  is  still  true  to  itself,  and 
faithful  to  its  own  perverted  ordiT.  Those  who  are 
bountiful  to  crimes,  will  lie  rigid  It)  merit,  and  penurious 
to  service.  Their  penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  ami 
cover  io  their  prodigality,  'j  he  economy  of  injustice  is 
to  furnish  re:-ourcc:->  tor  the  fund  of  corruption.  Then 
tliev  pay  oil  their  protection  to  great  crime-  and  u'reat 
criminal.-,  by  being  inexorable  to  the  paltry  frailties  »,{ 
little  men  ;  and  these  modern  flagellants  arc-  sure,  with  a 
rigid  fidelity,  io  u  hip  their  own  enormities  on  the  \  i carious 
back  ol  c\erv  small  oilender. 

It  i-  to  draw  your  attention  to  economy  of  <|tiite  another 
order;  ;t  i-  to  animadvert  on  oflcnees  of  a  far  dillereni 
description,  thai  IMV  honourable  friend  has  brought  before 


1    Tin    v,iinlc  o!    the  ni't   In-li  !•<  n  .  :;t;irv  revenue  i -,   <  MI  a  n.eilimn    n|' 

i  .  i  .,'.  i  •.!•.,,':•!  i I.  \ < •;•,-! v.     The  revenue-  of  all  (Irm.i- 

•H    -tii-rt    n, ore   than    i-    .    ;    /.  \c;irly  «l'  t|u.   riiairr  .      On 
tin    |  '•    fi.l    |  i'>  In.  r,    if   Mr.  Pitt'-  scheme  \vjis  \»  lake  jila'.e,  IK   ii.iL'lit 
i;uin  in>H!    even  ID  ii  i  tiifusnid  [tnniHl^  a  \ear. 
1  o 
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you  the  motion  of  tin-  day.      It  :s  to  perpetuate  the  abuses 
•which   are  subverting  the  labric   of  your    empire,    thai    the 
motion  is  opposed.      It  is  tliereiore  \\uli  reason   ,aiul  it   lie 
has  power   to  carry  1m  r-v't    through,    I    coiiiuieiid  his  pru- 
dence)   that    the    r:Lr':*     honourable1    aenhemaii     makes   his 
stand  at  the  verv  eii!>et:   and  boldlv  refuses  all  parliamen- 
tarv    information.      Let   him   admit    but  one   step    towards 
inquirv.   and  lie  is  undone.      You   mu-t  be  ignorant,   or  he 
cannot  be  sate.       But  before   liis   curtain    is  let   down,    and 
the1   shades   of  eternal    night    shall  veil    our   eastern   domi- 
nions  from   our   view,   permit    me,    Sir,   to   avail    mvself  of 
the  means  which  were  furnished  in  anxious  and    inquisitive 
times,   to   demonstrate  out  of  this  single  act  of  the   present 
minister,  what  advantages  you  are  to  derive  from  permitting 
the  greatest  concern  of  this  nation  lobe  separated  from  the 
•coti'in/ance,   and  exempted  even  out  of   the  competence,   of 
parliament.      The  greatest  body  of  your  revenue,  vourmost 
numerous    armies,     vour    most    important    commerce,    the 
richeM    source-   of  \our    public    cndit,    ^contrarv    to   every 
idea    of  the   known   settled  policy  oi    Lnglaiid,)   are  on  the 
point  of  being  converted  into  a  mystery  oi'  state.       You  are 
Toin^    to   have  one  hall   oi   the  globe    hid    even    from    the 
common  liberal  curie.-itv  ot  an   Lnghsh  gentleman.      Here 
•i   grand    revolution    commences.      .Ma:  k    the    period,    and 
mark    the  circumstances.      In   most   oi   tin-  capital  changes 
that  an-  recorded  in  the1  principles  and  sy^cm   of  ;,nv  go- 
vernment,   a  public  benefit  of  >omc  kind  or  oih.T  ];,;>  hern 
pret, •;!'!','(!.      The  revolution  commenced  in  s^mctim^  plau- 
sili!r:    .:)  somi  thiiiii'  which  carried   the   apprarancr   at    least 
ot    |im.'~lmu  \-{  oi  di-hiK jiieiicv.  or  cori'eelii  >;i  oi   abuse,    lint 
her.  .    ii  '-iii     M-rv  moment    <>\    the    couversion   of  a    depart- 
ment of  [j)-i';-ii  g<»v-irnmenl   into  an    Indian    mvsteiv,    and 
in  the  very  act  in  ulnch  the  change  commences.    .:  corruMt. 
privali-    interest  is    -e!    up  in  direct   opposition  to  the  neces- 
sities of  ! he  Ha'  ion.      .\  diversion  is  made  ot  millions  of  the1 
public  money  from  the   public  treasurv   to  a  private   purse. 
It   i>  not  into  sfi-ret  negotiations  for  war,  peace,  or  alliance, 
Out  the   House  oi   Commons  is  forbidden  to  inquire.      It 
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is  a  matl'T  of  account;  it  is  a  pecuniary  transaction;  it  is 
t!u'  demand  <  t  a  suspected  steward  up:.:i  ruin  d  tenants  and 
rii;  i -mbaiY-v  sed  ma.ur,  tha!  the  (.\jmmo:i.«  of  G;vai  i'riu'.in 
:;tv  c  iinnai.ded  not  to  inspect.  The  v,  hi/It-  t.  : 
right  hoiu>urable  gentleman's  arguinc'iii  i-  e.-:1  , 
nature1  of  his  policy.  '1  !:?  system  n!  conct  ..h;\ 
jered  bv  a  system  oi'  falsehood.  K ;!.-•-•  Ihcls  :.:!-  colours, 
ia!-o  iu:ine-s  of  jH'rsnii>  and  thi:  :_-.  arc-  il>  \V!K,!I-  si;pj-.orl. 

Sii~,  I  mean  to  follow  the  iv^.t  hoii- uniblc- g'.-ntirmnM 
over  that  litld  (>t  deception,  ciearin-;  \\  h;:t  he  IMS  purposely 
obscured,  and  Ihirly  ^lali;'^  v.iu'.t  it  \\ ;;.-  ntrc-^ary  loi' h:ia 
(o  niisrejiresc'iit.  i  or  tln>  [-.ui'jHise,  it  is  necc.-.-arv  you 
should  kmnv  \\itli  some  decree  of  distinctness.  :\  little  ot 
the  localiiy.  tlu-  nature,  the  circumstances,  the  magnitude 
of  the  pretended  debts  on  \\hieh  thi.-  marvellous  donation 
is  founded)  us  \vell  as  oi'  the  persons.  Irom  whom  and  by 
whom  it  is  claimed. 

Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  i>  the  second  ^bnt  with 
a  long  interval,  the  second)  member  of  the  British  empire 
in  the  East.  The  trade  of  that  city,  and  of  the  adjacent 
territory,  was.  not  vi  rv  long  ago,  ;.mrn^  the  mo.-t  flou- 
rishing in  Asia.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  British 
power,  it  has  wasted  away  under  an  uniform  gradual  de- 
cline: insomuch  that  in  the  year  i7~9  not  one merchanl  oi' 
eminence  \\as  to  be  found  in  the  \\hole  countrv.  l,;i!in" 
thi>  pt  I'icd  of  decay,  about  6co,cco  sterling  liounil-  a  v.ar 
liavc-  been  dra\\n  oil' by  Kn^'i-h  geiUlc-mi  n  (•(!  their  pri\at«- 
account,  by  the  \\ay  oi  ('hina  :;! ••;•, ..-.  !j  \.  •  ;;;'(]  ibur 
hundred  thousand,  a>  j'Ji'o'j.ibly  remiit.d  i  'i  i .  ,iyh  oli.er 
channels,  and  in  other  mediums,  th;.i  i  .  i1:  lev.i.ls,  .Toit!, 
and  silver  directly  brought  to  l.tirope,  and  in  bills  up.on 
the  British  and  Ibreign  companies,  yon  •.-.  ill  -carcel\-  think 
the  matter  over-rated.  If  we  fix  llie  connni  IM •enien;  of 
tliis  extraction  of  money  from  the  Carnalic  ;,l  a  period 
no  earlier  than  the  year  1700,  and  close  il  in  the  year 
178'.,  it  probably  v\ill  not  amount  to  a  gr<  at  deal  I'/---  than 
twenty  million  oi'  money. 
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riiiLT  the  deep  silent  (low  of  I  hi-  steady  stream  of 
wealth,  \\Iiich  set  Irem  Iiulia  into  Mun.pc-.  it  generally 
passed  on  with  no  adequate  ob-ervati.m  :  but  happening 
at  sonic-  periods  to  meet  nil"-  ot  iii.lv-  tliat  cheeked  its 
course,  it  giew  more  noi-y  and  attracted  more  notice.  The 
pecuniary  discussions  caused  In  an  accumulation  oi  parf  of 
tlu1  ibr;ime-  of  their  ^crvants  in  a  debt  Irom  th.'  nabob  oi 
Arcot.  was  the-  first  tiling  which  \vry  i  artieu!a;!v  called 
liii.  ami  lone;  engaged  tin-  attention  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tor-. Tlii<  debt  amounted  to  8.So.oco/.  sterling,  and  v, a.- 
claimed,  for  the  greater  part,  bv  Englisli  gentlemen,  residing 
at  Madras.  This  grand  capital,  settled  at  length  by  order 
at  10  per  cent.  rJlbriL d  an  annuity  of  SS,cco/. 

\\'hiUt  the  directors  \\erc-  digi-sting  their  astonishment 
at  tin-  information,  a  memorial  wa-  pi'i'-enti  d  to  them  from 
three  gentle-men,  niiormniii'  them  ;hal  their  friends  had 
lent  likev.i-,'.  to  niercliani-  of  Canton  in  China,  a  Him  of 
not  more  than  one  million  -terling.  In  lhi>  memorial  they 
called  upon  the  Company  lor  their  ;i--'-taiicc  and  mterpo- 
:~!!ion  with  the1  Chinese  goyernmcnt  lor  the  recovers  of  the 
d<'bt.  Thi-  -um  lent  t->  C!iM;e-e  merchants,  was  at  2.;.  per 
cent,  uhich  would  yield,  ii  '.'.aid.  an  annuity  <  f  ..' 

V  » 

Perplexed  as  the  direeioi's  were  \\'i tii  ll.e.^e  demands,  you 
may  conceiye,  Sir.  thai  the\  di  !  not  find  tlun-selyes  yery 
jiuieh  di-'.-mbai  i'a-  ed.  by  b. •:;:.;  made  acijii.-iinted  that  thi'y 
nm-l  a^.iiii  i-Meri  their  ihlii;  '!:ce  ibr  a  i:c-\\  !'e>erye  ol'  the 
liapuy  par.-i':i')jiy  •  f  their  -iTva:'!-,  coll.cted  inU)  a  second 
d,!-;  from  th  •  n  'bi  '>  of  'vi'coi.  ; .n:r;mtii  u  ' ••  •  2.400, ceo/. 
•>i-;tl  •!  at  a'i  i;s!  Te-i  (;i  :  !  p  •;•  e-'i't.  'l  hi-  is  knoun  by 
tii  i!  ime  d  the  (  iiM-ohdatiou  c;i  i~~~.  ;.-  the  lormiT  of 
i  in  ir.tl  of  the  ( 'onsolidation  of 

J'oy.      To    tin-  !:.••!.    ,n    a    se]>arate    parei  I.    a    little 

re-er\c  called  ill.     Caxalvv   ;)  'ot.    of   i6c.:::c/.    at  the  same 
mtere-t.        1  he  \\holeol    tln'se   lour   capital-,   amounting   to 
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4.44r,coc7.  produced  at  their  several  rates,  unnuiticsamount- 
ing  to  623,0007.  a  year;  a  good  deal  more  than  one-third  of 
the  clear  land-tax  of  England,  at  lour  shilling-  in  the  -pound  : 
a  good  deal  more  than  double  the  whole  annu.il  dividend 
oi'  the  East  India  Company,  the  nominal  masters  to  the  pi o- 
prietors  in  these  funds.  Of  this  interest,  383,2007.  a  year 
>tood  chargeable  on  the  public  revenues  of  the  Carnatic. 

Sir,  at  this  moment,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  various  operations  which  the  capital  and  interest  of  this 
debt  have  successively  undergone.  I  shall  :-peak  to  these 
operations  when  I  come  particularly  to  answer  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  each  of  the1  heads,  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  divide  them.  Hut  this  wa<  the  exact 
view  in  which  these  debts  fir»t  appeared  to  the  court  of 
directors,  and  to  the  world.  It  varied  afterwards.  But 
it  never  appeared  in  anv  other  than  a  mo-i  questionable 
shape.  AVhen  this  gigantic  phantom  of  deb!  Jirsi  ap- 
peared before  a  young  minister,  il  naturally  would  have 
justified  some  degree  of  doubt  and  apprehension.  Such  .' 
prodigy  would  have  iilled  any  common  man  with  -ap:T- 
.stitions  fears,  lie  would  exorei.-e  that  shapeless,  namcle-- 
fonn.  and  by  every  thing  sacred  would  have  adjured  it  to 
tell  bv  what  means  a  small  number  of  slight  individuals, 
of  no  consequence  or  situation,  possessed  of  no  lucrative 
offices,  without  the  command  of  armies,  or  the  known  ad- 
mini  -tration  of  revenue's,  without  profession  of  any  kind, 
without  anv  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  r'i!pi;r,  a  pullar, 
could  have,  in  a  few  years  ;as  to  some,  even  in  a  li-\\ 
months)  amassed  treasin-e>  c'tjird  to  the  revenues  of  a  re- 
spectable kingdom/  Was  it  not  enough  to  put  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  noviciate  of  their  administration,  on  their 
miard,  and  to  c;il!  upon  them  for  a  strict  'injiiiry,  ,  if  not  to 
lustily  them  in  a  reprobation  of  those  demands  without  any 
inijiiiry  at  all,)  that  whc'ii  all  England,  Scoiland,  and 
Ir» -land  had  for  vears  been  witness  to  the  immense  sums 
laid  out  bv  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  stock *•  ol  all 
denominations,  in  the  purchase  ol  !:inds,  in  t!ie  buying  and 
building  ol'  houses,  in  the  securing  (jidct  -eats  in  parlia- 
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inent,  or  in  the  tumultuous  riot  of  contested  elections,  in 
wandering  throughout  the  whole  ranm-  of  those  variegated 

O  t1  ~  O 

modes  of  inventive  prodigality,  which  sometimes  have  ex- 
cited our  wonder,  sometimes  roused  our  indignation;  tliat 
after  all  India  was  four  millions  still  in  debt  to  them  ?  India 
in  debt  to  them!  For  what?  Every  debt  for  which  an 

equivalent  of  sonic1  kind  or  other  i>  not  given,  is  on  the'  t'aee  of 
it  a  fraud.  What  is  the  equivalent  they  have  given  ?  What 
equivalent  had  they  to  give  t  What  are  the-  article-  of  com- 
merce, or  the  branches  of  manufacture  which  thosegentlemen 
have  carried  hence  to  enrich  India?  What  are  the  sciences 
they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it?  What  are  the  art-  they 
introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it?  What  are  the  reli- 
gious, what  the  moral  institutions  they  have  taught  among 
that  people  a.-  a  guide  to  life,  or  as  a  con-ola'ion  when  Hi'.; 
is  to  be  no  more,  that  there  is  an  eternal  deb',  a  d>;bt  'still 
paying  ^till  to  owe.'  which  must  be  bound  on  the  present 
•generation  in  India,  and  entailed  on  their  mortgaged  pos- 
icrit',  lor  ever  '  A  deb;  of  million-,  in  favour  of  a  set  of 
nK-fi.  \vho-e  names,  with  lew  exceptions,  arc1  either  buried 
in  tin.  ob-curitv  of  their  origin  and  talent-,  or  dragged  into 
lii'lit  b'.  the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ! 

Ii!  ii.v  opinion  the  courage  of  the  mmi-ler  was  the  most 
ivonderful  part  oi  the1  transaction,  opc'ciiillv  as  he  must 
ha\e  rc-ad.  or  rather  the  right  honourable  gentleman  savs, 
he.  lia-  read  for  him.  whole  volumes  upon  tlie  subject.  The"? 
volume.-,  bv  the  way.  are  nol  by  one-lenth  pa.rt  so  numerous 
a-  the  I'iojit  honourable  gentleman  ha^  thought  pi-op.er  to 
pretend,  ill  order  to  In^ii'.en  \nii  Irom  nujmrv:  but  in 
th'.-i1  v()lumes,  Mich  a.-;-  I!K\  are,  the  inun-ter  mu-i  l:a\c' 
iound  a  full  authorilv  K.r  a  su-pieitm  (at  ihi-  very  !ea-0  of 
ever\  tiling  rilativi  t.>  'he  great  lortuncs  macle  at  .Madras. 
What  i-  that  autlierily  J.  \\\\\  no  olhc-r  tlia:;  the1  .-tanding 
tuithoritv  lor  all  th"  claim1;  ^hich  the1  ministry  ha-  thought 
fit  to  provide  for  —  the  grand  debtor  —  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
himself.  Hear  that  prince,  in  the  letter  written  to  the 
court  of  director-,  a!  the  precise  period,  \\hii-  the  main 
body  of  these  debts  were  contracting.  In  his  letter  he 
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states  lt!ni--'J!  to  be,  what  undoubtedly  lie  is,  a  most  compe- 
tent witness  to  this  ]u)int.  Alter  speaking  of  the  war  with 
Hvdcr  Ali  in  i  ~o8  and  1709,  and  of  other  measures  which 
he  censures,  (whether  right  or  \\ron  ^  it  signifies  nothing,) 
and  into  which  he  says  lie  had  been  led  bv  the  Company's 
servant^ ;  he  proceeds  in  this  manner:  —  "•  II'  all  these 
tilings  were  againi-l  the  real  interests  of  the  Company,  thev 
are  ten  thousand  line's  more  against  mine,  and  against  the 
prosperity  <>;  m\  country,  and  the  happiness  of  my  people; 
tor  your  interests  and  n.ine  are  the  -ante.  What  were  the} 
owing  to.  then  ?  To  the  private  views  of  a  few  individuals, 
who  have  (I'Hch  d  themselves  at  the  cxpcnce  ol'  your  in- 
fluence, arid  ot  mv  country;  tor  your  servants  have  no 
trade  in  this  country:  neither  do  you  pay  them  high  wages, 
yet  in  a  few  years  they  return  to  Kngland  with  many  lacks 
of  pngodas.  I  !o\v  can  von  or  I  account  for  such  immense 
fortunes  acquired  in  >o  short  a  lime,  without  any  visible 
means  of  gelling  them.''" 

"When  he  a^ked  this  question,  which   involves  its  answer, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  curiosity  did  not  prompt   the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  to  that  inquiry,  which  might  come 
in  vain  recommended  to  ir.ni  by  his  own  act  of  parliament. 
Does  not  the  nabob  of  Arcol  tell  us  in  so  many  words,  that 
there  wa-.  no  tair  way  oi    making   the   enormous  sinus    sent 
bv  the  Company's  --ei'vaiUs  to  Lngland  :    and   do   you    ima- 
o-ine  that  there  was  or  could  be    more   honesty   and  good 
faith,    in  the  demands  tor  what  remained  behind    in    India  y 
Ofwh;.t  nature  wv;e  the  transactions  with  himself?    If  you 
follow   the  train  of  his   information   yon  must  see,   that   if 
these  great   sums  w.-re   at  all   lent,   it  was  not  property,   b;if 
spoil  that  was  lent:   it    not    lent,    the  transaction  was  not  n 
contract,  but  a  fraud.      Either  way,   if  light   enough   could 
not  be  furnished  to  authorize  a  full  condemnation  of  the-! 
demands,   they  ought  to  have'  been  left  to  the  parties,    who 
best   knew    and   understood  each    other's  proceedings.      (t 
was  not  necessary  that  the  authority  of  government  should 
interpose  in  favour  of  claims  whose  very  foundation  was  a 
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defiance  of  thai  authority,    and  \\ho-io  object  aiul  cud  \va< 
its  entire  subversion. 

It  i::av  be  said  (hat  this  letter  was  \vritt-.-u  hv  the  nabob 
uf  Arcot  in  a  moodv  humour,  under  the  inihieiuv  of  -ouu; 
chagrin.  Certainly  it  was  ;  but  it  i-  in  aiich  humours 
that  truth  comes  out.  And  \\hen  he  t-i!-  you  Iron  hi* 
own  knowledge,  what  everv  one  nin^t  piv.-ume,  from  the 
extreme  probability  of  the  tiling,  whether  he  told  it  or  not, 
one  Mich  U  Alimony  is  worth  a  thousand  that  contradict 
rh.-it  probability,  when  the  parties  have  a  better  under- 
handing  '-vith  eaeli  other,  and  v,  hen  they  have  a  point  to 
carrv.  th.it  mav  unite  them  in  a  common  deceit. 

It'  tin-  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  or  devised, 
were  a  question,  a-  it  i-  falsely  pretended,  beiv/cen  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  as  debtor,  and  J'-.MI!  IV-nfu-!'!  a:;d  his  asso- 
ciates as  creditor-,  I  am  sure,  I  -hoii;<;  give  n:y-e!i'  but 
little  trouble1  about  it.  II  ine  honul.-  oj'  op: :;  ••.•ssion  \\  ere 
ihe  inr.d  for  -ati-lying  the  claims  (;f  bribery  ;;ud  ;.K-cu!a!;on, 
•:.  ho  \\ould  wish  to  interfere'  lielv.ecu  >uch  iitiga:u>y  If  th.j 
demands  were  confined  to  what  ini^iit  be  drawn  from  the 
ireriMires  \\hich  the  Company'.-  records  unitbrntlv  asseit 
that  the  nabob  i>  in  po»e>=iun  of:  or  if  he  liad  mines  of 
•jo Id  or  -ilver.  or  diamonds,  (as  we  know  that  he  ha,  none,) 
U:e-e  ^tnili'men  might  break  oiien  his  hoards  or  di^-  ii,  hj-i 
uiine>,  without  any  disturbance  iron  me.  UK'  the  ^on tie- 
men  on  the  other  side  (  i'  tiie  House  k;i,,v.'  ;;s  \vell  os  I  Jo. 
and  they  dure  not  contradict  me,  that,  the  nabob  of  Arcrt 
and  hi-  creditors  are  nol  tuivc-i  itirics  but  coh'u-.ive  parties 
and  thai  tin-  whole  transaction  is  mule;-  a  false  colour  ,;r:d 
false  names.  The  litigation  is  no!,  nor  ever  lias  Uv;i, 
betv. cvn  their  i'aj)ae;ty  and  hi-  hoarded  riches.  \o  ;  it  I-.- 
beiwerii  him  and  them  combining  and  contl deratino-  on 
one  -ide.  and  lite  public  revenues,  ;r:d  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants of  a  ruined  country,  on  the  other.  These  are  the 
real  plaintiif-  and  the  real  defendants  in  the  suit.  Kefusimr 
u  shilling  from  his  hoards  f;>r  the  satisfaction  of  any 
demand,  the  nabob  ol  Arcot  is  always  jva  Iv,  nav  he 
earnestly,  and  witli  rager:i>-?s  and  passion,  contends  for 
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delivering  tip  to  these  pretended  creditors  his  territory  and 

hi-  >u1i|ect>.  It  i>  therefore  not  from  treasuries  and  mines, 
but  from  the  food  of  your  unpaid  armie>  from  the  blood 
withheld  from  the  veins,  and  whipt  oat  of  ihe  backs  ot 
the  most  miserable  of  men,  thai  we  are  io  p.n.per  extor- 
tion, usury,  and  peculation,  under  the  fal-e  name  •  of  debtors 
and  creditors  of  stale. 

The  invar  patron  oi'  the-e  creditors,  (io  vvho>e  honour 
they  ought  to  erect  -t-itues.')  tlie  right  honour.ible  gentle- 
man (Mr.  l)nndas\  in  stating  liie  inerit>  \\hieh  recom- 
niondeil  i!i  .n  to  hic  favour,  has  ranked  them  under  throe 
i>Tand  divi-io:is.  The  l'n>t,  tin-  creditors  of  1767:  then 

c> 

the  creditors  of  the  cavalry  loan  :  and  ia<tiv.  liic1  cr'-tlitor? 
oftheloaii  in  1777.  i>"t  u>  examine  them,  one  by  one,  as 
ihey  pa---  in  review  belore  us. 

The-  lii'-t  of  these  io;i!i>,  that  of  17^7,  he  in>iii<,  has  an 
indisputable  claim  upon  (he  public  |i!-iier.  The  creditors, 
he  allirms,  lent  tlirir  mom  v  pu!)liciv:  they  advanced  it 
with  the  express  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  it\\as  contracted  at  the  moderate  interest  of 
ten  per  cent.  In  this  loan  the  demand  is,  according  to 
him.  not  only  ju>t,  but  meritorious  in  a  very  high  degree; 
and  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  he  thought  PO,  be- 
cause he  has  put  it  last  in  the  provision  he  has  made  for 
these  claims. 

I  readily  admit  tins  debt  to  stand  the  faire>t  of  the 
whole:  for  whatever  may  be  my  suspicions  concerning  a 
part  of  it,  I  can  convict  it  of  nothing  worse  than  the  most 
enormous  usury.  But  I  can  convict  upon  the.  --pot  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  of  tin-  mo--t  daring  misrepre- 
sentation in  every  one  fact,  without  ::nv  exception,  that  he 
has  alleged  in  d  fence  of  this  loan,  and  of  his  own  con- 
duct with  regard,  to  it.  !  will  shew  you  thai  llns  debt  was 
never  contracted  with  iho  .l^e  c.l  the  C'ompuny; 

that  it  had  not  '.heir  :'ppri. !-.;••.  ;n  :  iliat  llu  y  received  the 
Jir-t  !iitelli'rr,,;-e  of  ii  with  '',  utmo-'.  po>-ible  surprise, 

c"^  k 

indignation,  and  alarm. 

^o  ;'ar  1'rean  being  previou  '•,  apprized  e!'  the  transaction 
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from  its  origin,  it  was  two  years  before  the  court  of  direc- 
tors obtained  any  official  intelligence  of  it.  "  Tlie  dealings 
ot  the  servants  with  the  nabob  were  concealed  from  the 
first,  until  tliev  were  Ibund  on!,"  (savs  Mr.  Saver,  the 
Company's  counsel,)  "  by  the  report  of  the  country." 
The  presidency,  however,  at  last  thought  proper  to  send 
an  official  account.  On  this  the  directors  tell  them.  "  to 
your  great  reproach  it  has  been  concealed  from  us.  We 
cannot  but  suspect  this  debt  to  have  had  its  weight  in  vour 
proposed  aggrandizement  of  Mahomed  All  [the  nabob  of 
Arcot];  but  whether  it  has  or  has  not,  certain  it  i^,  you 
are  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  duty  in  concealing  it  from 
us." 

These  expressions,  concerning  the  ground  of  the  trans- 
action, its  effect,  and  its  clandestine  nature,  are  in  the 
letters,  bearing  date  March  17.  1769.  After  receiving  a 
more  full  account  on  the  23d  March,  1770,  they  state, 
that  "  Messrs.  John  Pvbus,  John  Call,  and  James  Bour- 
chier,  as  trustees  for  themselves  and  others  ot'  the  nabob's 
private  creditor-,  had  proved  a  deed  of  assignment  upon 
the  nabob  and  his  .-on  of  fifteen  districts  of  the  nabob's 
countrv,  the  revenues  of  which  yielded,  in  time  of  peace, 
eight  lac!;-  of  pagodas  [320,0007.  sterling]  annually;  and 
likewise  an  assignment  of  the  yearlv  tribute  paid  the  nabob 
from  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  amounting  to  lour  lacks  of 
rupees  r..jc,cco/.V'  The  territorial  revenue,  at  that  time 
possessed  bv  these  gentlemen,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  ot  thvir  masters,  amounted  to  360, ceo/,  sterling 
annually.  They  were'  making  rapid  strides  to  the  entire 
pi)>-(.>-ion  of  tiie  countiv,  when  the  diricli>;>',  whom  the 
riu'lit  honourable  gentleman  state-  a-  having  authorized 
the-e  proceeding-,  \u-re  kept  in  sueh  profound  ignorance 
ot  this  roval  acquisition  ot  territorial  revenue  bv  their 
servants,  that  in  the  -ame  letter  thev  sav,  '•  this  a<sign- 
ment  wa:-  obtained  by  three  oi'  the  mi  mbers  ot' vour  board, 
in  January  \"t(^~,  Vet  \\  e  do  net  find  the  lea-t  I  race  ot  it 
upon  your  consultation-,  until  Angn-t  1708.  nor  do  any 
of  your  letters  to  us  allbrd  any  information  relative  to  *uch 

•  OL.  in.  \ 
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transactions,  till  the  ist  of  November  1768.  By  your  last 
letters  of  the  8th  of  May,  1769,  you  bring  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings to  light  in  one  view." 

As  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Company,  and  its 
sanction  to  the  debts,  you  see  that  this  assertion  of  that 
knowledge  is  utterly  unfounded.  But  did  the  diiectors 
approve  of  it,  and  ratify  the  transaetion  when  it  was 
known  ?  The  very  reverse.  On  the  same  3d  of  March, 
the  directors  declare,  "  upon  an  impartial  examination  of 
the  whole  conduct  of  our  late  governor  and  council  of  Fort 
George  (Madras),  and  on  the  fullest  consideration,  that 
the  said  governor  and  council  have,  in  notorious  violation 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  manifestly  preferred  the 
interest  of  private  individuals  to  that  of  the  Company,  in 
permitting  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  certain  valu- 
able districts,  to  a  very  large  amount,  from  the  nabob  to 
individuals," — and  then  highly  aggravating  their  crimes, 
they  add,  "  we  order  and  direct  that  you  do  examine,  in 
the  most  impartial  manner,  all  the  above-mentioned  trans- 
actions ;  and  that  you  punish  by  suspension,  degradation, 
dismission,  or  otherwise,  as  to  you  shall  seem  meet,  all 
and  every  ^uch  servant  or  servants  of  the  Company,  who 
may  by  you  be  found  gnilty  of  any  of  the  above  oifences." 
"  We  had  (say  the  director.-)  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  who  had  been  raised,  sup- 
ported, and  owed  their  present  opulence  to  the  advantages 
gained  in  such  service,  have  in  this  instance  most  unfaith- 
fully betrayed  their  trust,  abandoned  the  Company's  in- 
terest, and  prostituted  its  influence  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  individuals,  whilst  the  interest  of  the  Company 
is  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  payment  to  us  rendered 
extremely  precarious."  Here  then  is  the  rock  of  approba- 
tion of  the  i  ouri  of  directors,  on  which  ilu-  ri^hi  honour- 
'ible  gentleman  .-ays  this  debt  was  founded.  Any  member, 
Mr.  Speaker,  v,  ho  should  come  into  ::.e  House,  on  my 
r-''a(iing  this  -entence  of  condemnation  of  the  court  of 
tin  vein,--  a^ain-t  ;  heir  unfaithful  servants  mi^ht  well 
imagine  ihut  In1  hud  heard  a  harsh,  severe,  unqualified 
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invective  against  the  present  ministerial  board  of  controul. 
So  exactly  do  the  proceedings  of  the  patrons  of  this  abuse 
tally  with  those  of  the  actors  in  it,  that  the  expressions 
used  in  the  condemnation  of  the  one,  ir.ay  serve  for  the 
reprobation  of  the  other,  without  the  change  of  a  word. 

To  read  you  all  the  expressions  of  wrath  and  indignation 
fulminated  in  this  dispatch  against  the  meritorious  creditors 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  according  to  him 
have  been  so  fully  approved  by  the  Company,  would  be  to 
read  the  whole. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  an  address  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  every  now  and  then  slides  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  as  synonimous  to  the  Company.  That  the 
presidency  did  approve  the  debt,  is  certain.  Bui  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  as  prudent  in  suppressing,  as  skil- 
ful in  bringing  forward  his  matter,  ha>  not  chosen  to  tell 
you  that  the  presidency  were  the  very  persons  guilty  ui 
contracting  this  loan  ;  creditors  themselves,  and  agents  and 
trustee-  tor  all  the  other  creditors.  For  this  tin.-  court  of 
director-  accu.-  them  ('('  breach  of  tru>t  :  and  for  this  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  con-iders  them  as  perfectly 
good  authority  for  these  claiir..-;.  It  i.-  pleasant  lo  hear  a 
gentleman  of  the  law  (juote  the  approbation  of  creditor-  a- 
an  authority  for  iheir  own  debt. 

How  thev  came  to  contract  the  debt  Lo  ihemselvcs.  how 
they  came  to  act  a-  agents  for  those  wi.oin  they  ought  tu 
have  controuled,  i->  for  your  inquiry.  The  policy  of  this 
debt  was  annoi.iieed  to  the  court  of  directors,  by  th"  very 
person-  concerned  in  creating  it.  ••  Till  very  lately,"  say 
the  presidency.  %i  ti".'  nabob  placed  liis  d-  -pendence  on 
the  Company.  Xov.-  tee  !>u-  been  lan'^'i:  by  ill-advisers, 
that  an  interest  out  of  doors  may  -teed  hi, a  in  good  stead. 
He  lias  been  made  to  believe  t!i;ii  hi>  private  creditors 
have  power  and  imen-t  to  over-ruli^  the  court  ot  direc- 
tors V  The  nab< 'b  v, us  n;>t  misinformed.  'J  lie  private 


*  For  the  thrifts  ol't'iv  crodiior;.  ami  tueil  s'.iln-crsion  of  the  autlio- 
f\ty  of  the  Couii'uuv  in  :-t\our  of  tin.'  naboii'i  pov,cr,  r.riu  \.hc  increase 
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creditors  instantly  qualified  a  vast  number  of  votes  ;  and 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  court  of  proprietors, 
as  well  as  extending  a  powerful  eabal  in  other  places  as 
important,  they  so  completely  overturned  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  directors  at  home  and  abroad,  that  this  poor 
baffled  government  was  soon  obliged  to  lower  its  tone. 
It  was  glad  to  be  admitted  into  partnership  with  its  own 
servants.  The  court  of  directors  establishing  the  debt 
which  they  had  reprobated  as  a  breach  of  trust,  and  which 
was  planned  for  the  subversion  of  their  authority,  settled 
its  payments  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  public;  and  even 
so,  were  not  able  to  obtain  peace  or  even  equality  in  their 
demands.  All  the  consequences  lay  in  a  regular  and 
irresistible  train.  By  employing  their  influence  for  the 
recovery  of  this  debt,  their  orders,  issued  in  the  same 
breath,  against  creating  new  debts,  only  animated  the 
strong  desires  of  their  servants  to  this  prohibited  prolific 
sport,  and  it  soon  produced  a  swarm  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, not  in  the  least  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their 
parents. 

From  that  moment,  the  authority  of  the  court  of  direc- 
tors expired  in  the  Carnatic,  and  every  where  else.  ';  Every 
man,"  says  the  presidency,  "  who  opposes  the  government 
and  it>  measures,  finds  an  immediate  countenance  from 
the  nabob;  even  our  discarded  officers,  however  unworthy, 
are  received  into  the  nabob's  service  *."  It  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  no  wonderful  sajjacitv  to  determine  whether  the 


thereby  of  his  evil  dispositions,  and  the  ureat  derangement  of  all  public 
concerns,  see  Delect  committee  Fort  St.  George's  letters,  2i.->t  Xov. 
i  ;''<;,  and  Jan.  ;,i.  1770,  Sept.  n.  1772.  And  Governor  Bonrchier'k 
li:tter-  to  tin-  nah'i'i  of  Areot,  list  Nov.  1769,  and  Dee.  9.  17^9. 

*  "  He  (the  nabob)  i-  in  a  irreat  decree  the  cause  of  our  present 
inability  ;  bv  diverting  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatir  through  private 
channel-.." — l>  Even  thK  peslu  n  li  the  Tanjore  tribute),  circumstanced 
:is  ho  and  we  are,,  he  ha-  a---i.'ned  over  to  other>,  who  now  set  them- 
-(•'•••>'  in  opposition  to  the  (/cmpair, ."  Consultation-.,  Oct.  II,  I  769, 
on  the  i  ith  communicated  to  the  nabob. 
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court  of  directors,  with  their  miserable  salaries  to  their 
servants,  of  tour  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  the 
distributor  of  millions,  was  most  likelv  to  be  obeved.  It  was 
an  invention  beyond  the  imagination  of  all  the  speculatists 
of  our  speculating  age,  to  see  a  government  quietly  settled 
in  one  and  the  ^ame  town,  composed  of  two  distinct  mem- 
ber*- ;  one  to  pav  scantily  for  obedience,  and  the  other  to 
bribe  hiirh  for  rebellion  and  revolt. 

o 

The  next  thing  which  recommends  this  particular  debt 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  i^,  it  seems,  the  mode- 
rate interest  of  ten  per  cent.  It  would  be  lost  labour  to 
observe  on  this  assertion.  The  nabob,  in  a  long  apolo- 
getic letter  *  for  the  transaction  between  him  and  the  body 
of  the  creditors,  states  the  fact,  as  I  shall  state  it  to  you. 
In  the  accumulation  of  this  debt,  the  first  interest  paid  was 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  per  cent.,  it  was  then  brought 
down  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  at  length  it  was  reduced  to 
twenty  :  and  there  it  found  its  rest.  During  the  whole 
process,  as  often  a*  anv  of  these  monstrous  interests  fell 
into  an  arrear,  (into  which  they  were  continually  falling,) 
the  arrear,  formed  into  a  new  capital  -(-,  was  added  to  the 
old,  and  the  same  interest  of  twenty  per  cent,  accrued 
upon  both.  The  Company,  having  got  some  scent  of  the 
enormous  usury  which  prevailed  at  Madras,  thought  it 
necessary  to  interlerc,  and  to  order  all  interests  to  be 
lowered  to  ten  per  cent.  This  order,  which  contained  no 
exception,  though  it  by  no  means  pointed  particularly  to 


*  Nabob'--  letter  to  Ciovernor  Palk.  Paper-;  puhli-hed  by  the  direc- 
tors in  i'7'  ;  and  paper-,  printed  by  the  >ame  authority,  17X1. 

j-  See  paper-)  printed  In  order  of  a  general  eourt  in  1780,  p.  ::2.and 
j>.  224.,  as  aUo  nabob'-*  letter  to  Governor  Dnpre,  i<;tli  Julv,  1771,  "I 
have  taken  up  loans  bv  \shich  I  have  siitfered  a  loss  of  upward-,  of  a 
crore  of  pagodas  (four  millions  sterling}  In  interest  on  an  heavy  inte- 
rest."—  Letter  i^th  Jan.  177;,  "  Notwithstanding  I  have  taken  much 
trouble,  and  have  uuule  many  pavincnts  to  mv  creditors,  \  et  the  load 
of  my  debt,  which  became  io  great,  by  interest  and  compound  interest, 
is  not  cleared." 
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this  class  of  debts,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  nabob. 
He  considered  his  political  credit  as  ruined:  but  to  find  a 
remedy  to  this  unexpected  evil,  he  again  added  to  the  old 
principal  twenty  per  cent,  intert.4  accruing  tor  the  last 
year.  Thus  a  new  fund  was  formed  ;  and  it  was  on  that 
accumulation  of  various  principals,  and  interests  heaped 
upon  interests,  not  on  the  sum  originally  lent,  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  make  you  believe,  that  ten 
per  cent,  was  settled  on  the  whole. 

"When  you  consider  the  enormity  of  the  interest  at  which 
these  debts  were  contracted,  and  the  several  interests  added 
to  the  principal,  I  believe  you  will  not  think  me  so  sceptical, 
if  I  should  doubt,  whether  for  this  debt  of  88o,coc/.  the 
nabob  ever  saw  ioo,coc/.  in  real  money.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  subjecting,  with  all  his  absolute  do- 
minion over  fact,  that  he  ne\\  r  will  be  able  to  defend  even 
this  venerable  patriarchal  job,  though  sanctified  by  its 
numerous  issue,  and  hoarv  with  prescriptive  years,  has  re- 
course to  recrimination,  the  last  resource  of  guilt.  He  says 
that  this  loan  of  i  767  was  provided  fur  in  Mr.  Fox's  India 
bill;  and  judging  of  others  by  his  own  nature  and  prin- 
ciples, he  more  than  insinuates,  that  this  provision  was 
made,  not  from  any  sense  of  merit  in  the  claim,  but  from 
partiality  to  General  Smith,  a  proprietor,  and  an  agent  for 
that  debt.  If  partiality  could  have  had  anv  weight  against 
justice  and  policy,  with  the  then  ministers  and  their  friends, 
General  Smith  had  titles  to  it.  But  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  know-,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  General  Smith  was 
very  far  from  looking  on  himself  as  partially  treated  in  the 
arrangements  of  that  time;  indeed  what  man  dared  to  hope 
for  privat-j  partiality  in  that  sacred  plan  for  relief  to 
nations  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
should  sarcastically  call  that  time  to  our  recollection. 
^  ell  do  I  remember  every  circumstance  of  that  memor- 
able period.  God  forbid  1  should  forget  it.  O  illustrious 
disgrace  i  O  victorious  defeat  !  May  your  memorial  he 
fresh  and  new  to  the  latest  generations.  !  May  the  day  of 

15 
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that  cfoncrous  conflict  Ire  stamped  in  characters  never  to  be 
cancelled  or  worn  out  from  the  records  of  time  !  Let  no 
man  hear  of  us,  who  shall  not  hear  that  in  a  struggle 
against  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  the  perfidious  levity  of 
the  multitude,  we  fell  in  the  cause  of  honour,  in  the  cause 
of  our  country,  in  the-  cau>e  of  human  nature  itself!  But 
if  loitunc  should  be  a>  powerful  over  fame,  as  she  has  been 
prevalent  over  virtue,  at  least  our  conscience  is  beyond  her 
jurisdiction.  Mv  poor  share  in  the  support  of  that  great 
measure,  no  man  shall  ravish  from  me.  It  shall  be  safely 
lodged  in  the  sanctuary  of  mv  heart;  never,  never  to  be 
torn  from  thence,  but  with  those  holds  that  grapple  it  to 
life.  I  say,  I  well  remember  that  bill,  and  every  one  of  its 
honest  and  its  wise  provisions.  It  is  not  true  that  this  debt 
was  ever  protected  or  enforced,  or  any  revenue  whatsoever 
set  apart  for  it.  It  was  left  in  that  bill  just  where  it  stood; 
to  lie  paid  or  not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  nabob's  private 
trea>ures,  according  to  his  own  discretion.  The  Company 
had  actually  given  it  their  sanction:  though  always  relying 
for  its  validity  on  the  sole  security  of  the  faith  of  him.  [the 
nabob  of  Arcot,]  who  without  their  knowledge  or  consent 
entered  into  the  orimnal  obligation.  It  had  no  other  sane- 

O  O 

tion  ;  it  ought  to  have  had  no  other.  !So  far  was  Mr.  Fox's 
bill  from  providing  funds  for  it,  as  this  ministry  have 
wickedly  done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse  transactions, 
out  of  the  public  estate,  that  an  expix^s  clause  immediately 
preceded-,  positively  forbidding  any  British  subject  from 
receiving  assignments  upon  any  part  of  the  territorial  reve- 
nue, on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  * 


*  "  And  he  it  further  c;naetcd  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the 
nabob  of  Arrot,  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  or  any  other  native  protected 
prince  in  India,  shall  not  assign,  mortgage,  or  pledge  any  territory  or 
land  whatsoever,  or  the  produce  or  revenue  thereof,  to  am  British  sub- 
ject whatsoever  ;  neither  shall  it  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  British  sub- 
ject whatsoever  to  take  or  receive  any  such  assignment,  mortgage,  or 
pledge;  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void;  and  all 
payments  or  deliveries  of  produce  or  revenue,  under  any  such  assign- 

1   4 
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You  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  strongly  professed  to  retain  every  part  of  Mr. 
Fox's  bill,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  abuse:  but  in  his 
India  bill,  which  (let  me  do  justice)  is  as  able  and  skilful  a 
performance  for  its  own  purposes,  as  ever  issued  from  the 
wit  of  man.  premeditating  this  iniquity  —  hoc  ijiyinn  uf 
sfnu-trt  'rnijarnqitc  apcrirct  Achiris,  expunged  this  essential 
clause,  broke  down  the  fence  which  was  raised  to  cover  the 
public  property  against  the  rapacity  of  his  partisans,  and 
thus  levelling  every  obstruction,  he  made  a  firm,  broad, 
highway  for  sin  and  death,  for  usury  and  oppression,  to  re- 
new their  ravages  throughout  the'  devoted  revenues  of  the 
Carnatic. 

The  tenor,  the  policy,  and  the  consequences  of  this  debt 
of  1767,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  ministry,  so  excellent,  that  its 
merits  are  irresistible,  and  it  takes  the  lead  to  give  credit 
and  countenance  to  all  the  rest.  Along  with  this  chosen 
body  of  heavy-armed  infantrv,  and  to  support  it,  in  the 
line,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  stationed  his  corps 
of  black  cavalry.  If  there  be  any  advantage  between  this 
debt  and  that  of  1760,  according  to  him  the  cavalry-debt 
lias  it.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  defence;  it  is  a  theme  of 
panegyric.  Listen  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
you  will  find  it  was  contracted  to  save  the  count rv  ;  to  pre- 
vent mutiny  in  armies  ;  to  introduce  economy  in  revenues  ; 
and  for  all  these  honourable  purposes,  it  originated  at  the 
express  desire,  and  by  the  representative  authority  of  the 
Company  itself. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  to  the  authority.  This  debt 
was  contracted  not  by  the  authority  of  the  Company,  not 
by  its  representatives,  (as  the  right  honourable'  gentleman 
has  the  unparalleled  confidence  to  assert,)  but  in  the  ever- 
memorable  period  of  1777,  by  the  usurped  power  of  those 


mem,  -hall  awl  may  be  recovered  back  hv  such  native  prince  paying  or 
dflivi.Tiii','  the  smio,  from  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  -ame,  or 
his  or  their  representatives." 
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who  rebellionsly,  in  conjunction  with  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
had  overturned  the  lawful  governine-nt  of  Madra-.  For 
thai  rebellion,  this  House  unanimously  directed  .1  public 
prosecution.  'Hie  delinquents,  utter  thev  had  nibverted 
L!'oveTi;mc;it,  in  order  to  make  to  tlu  mselves  a  party  to  sup- 
port tiu'iii  in  their  power,  arc-  universally  known  to  have 
dealt  job.-  about  to  the  ri^ht  and  to  the  left,  and  to  any  who 
were  willing  to  receive  them.  This  usurpation,  which  the 
riii'ht  honourable  irentlcman  well  knows,  was  brought  about 
by  and  lor  the  <;Tcat  mass  ot'  these  pretended  debts,  is  the 
authority  which  is  set  up  by  bun  to  represent  the  Company; 
to  represent  that  Company  which  from  the  h'r>t  moment  of 
their  hearing  of  this  corrupt  and  fraudulent  transaction,  to 
tin-  hour,  have  uniformly  disowned  and  disavowed  it. 

So  much  tbr  the  authority.  As  to  the  lads,  partly  true. 
and  partly  colourable,  as  thev  stand  recorded,  they  are  in 
substance  the>e  :  —  'Hie  nabob  or' Arcot,  as  soon  as  he  haci 
t!iiov-n  oil' tlu-  superiority  of  this  country  by  means  of  these 
creditors,  kept  up  a  I;TC  at  army  \\hich  he  never  paid.  Of 
onii'M-,  his  soldiers  we're  generally  in  a  state-  of  mutiny. 
The  usurping  council  say,  that  they  laboured  hard  with 
their  master  the-  nabob,  to  persuade  him  to  reduce  these 
mutinous  and  useless  troops.  He  consented ;  but  as  usual, 
pleaded  inability  to  pay  them  their  arrears.  Here  was  a 
difficulty.  The  nabob  had  no  money  ;  the  Company  had 
no  money:  every  public  supply  was  empty.  But  there  wa; 
one'  resource  which  ne)  season  has  ever  vet  dried  up  in  that 
climate.  The  soucars  were  at  hand  :  that  is,  private  English 
money-jobbers  oilereel  their  assistance.  Messieurs  Taylor, 
Majendie,  and  Call,  proposed  to  advance1  the  small  sum 
of  io  ...  ',-,c/.  to  pay  oil' the  nabob's  black  cavalry,  provided 
the  Company's  authority  was  <fiven  for  their  loan.  Tins 
was  the  ^reat  point  of  policy  always  aimed  at,  and  pursued 
through  a  hiindiv  1  device's  by  the-  servants  at  Madras. 
The  presidency,  who  themselves  had  no  authority  lor  the 
functions  the'\  presumed  to  exercise',  very  ivadily  ^uvc  the 
^auction  of  the  Company  to  those  servants  who  knew  that 
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the  Company,  whose  sanction  was  demanded,  had  positively 
pivl-.'biii-'d  nil  such  transactions. 

I  io\\t\er,  so  iar  as  the  reality  of  the  dealing  goes,  all  is 
hitherto  fair  and  plausible;  and  here  the  right  honourable 
gen;!  cman  concludes,  with  commendable  prudence,  his  ac- 
count of  the  business.  But  here  it  is  1  shall  beg  leave  to 
commence  my  supplement :  for  the  gentleman's  discreet 
modesty  has  U>d  him  to  cut  the  thread  of  the  story  somewhat 
abruptly.  One  of  the  most  essential  parties  is  quite  for- 
gotten. \\  liy  should  the  episode  of  the  poor  nabob  be 
omitted?  When  that  prince  chooses  it  nobody  can  tell  his 
story  better.  Lxcuse  me,  if  I  apply  again  to  my  book,  and 
s^ivc  it  von  from  the  first  hand  ;  from  the-  nabob  himself: 

"  Mr.  Stratton  became  acquainted  with  this,  and  got 
Mr.  Taylor  and  others  to  laid  me  four  lacks  of  pagodas 
towards  discharging  the  arrears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  Upon 
this,  I  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stratlon  ;  and  upon 
the  faith  of  this  money  being  paid  immediately,  I  ordered 
many  of  my  troops  to  be  discharged  by  a  certain  day,  and 
lessened  the  number  of  my  servants.  Mr.  Taylor,  &c. 
some  time  after  acquainted  me,  that  they  had  no  ready 
money,  but  they  would  grant  teeps  payable  in  lour  months. 
This  astonished  me;  for  I  did  not  know  \\hat  might  happen, 
when  the  sepoys  were  dismiss1,  d  from  my  service.  I  begged 
of  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  others  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  oilieers 
of  my  regiments  at  the  time  they  mentioned:  and  desired 
the  officers,  at  the  same  time,  to  pacify  and  persuade  the 
men  belonging  to  them,  that  their  pav  would  be  given  to 
them  at  thi'  end  of  ibur  month-;  and  that  till  those  arrears 
wore  discharged,  their  pay  -honld  be  continued  to  them. 
Two  years  are  nearly  expired  >ince  that  time,  but  Mr. 
Tavlor  ha-  not  yr-t  entirely  discharged  the  arrears  of  those 
troops,  and  \  run  obliged  to  continue  their  pay  from  that 
time  till  this.  1  hoped  to  have  been  able,  by  this  expedient, 
to  have  lessened  the  number  of  my  troop*-,  and  discharge 
the  arrears  due  to  them,  considering  the  trifle  of  interest  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  others,  as  no  great  matter;  but  instead 
of  thi-,  I  am  oppressed  with  the  burthen  of  pay  due  to  those 
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troop-:  and  the  interest,  which  is  going  on  to  Mr.  Taylor 
irom  the  clay  the  tocps  were  granted  to  him."  What  I 
have  road  to  you  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  nabob  of 
the  Carnatic  to  Governor  Rumbold,  dated  the  22cl,  and 
received  the  241)1  of  March,  1779. 

Suppose  his  highness  not  to  be  well  broken  in  to  things 
of  this  kind,  it  must  indeed  surprise  so  known  and  estab- 
li.-hed  a  bond-vender,  as  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  one  who  keeps 
himself  the  largest  bond-warehouse  in  the  world,  to  find 
that  he  was  now  to  receive  in  kind  ;  not  to  take  money  for 
hi-  obligations,  but  to  give  hi*  bond  in  exchange  for  the 
bond  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  to  paj, 
besides,  a  good  smart  interest,  legally  12  per  cent,  (in 
reality  perhaps  20.  or  24  per  cent.)  for  this  exchange  ot 
paper.  But  his  troops  were  not  to  be  so  paid,  or  so  dis* 
banded.  Thev  wanted  bread,  and  could  not  live  by  cuttinp 

*t  v  O 

and  sluiillhig  of  bond*.  The  nabob  still  kept  the  troops  iu 
service,  and  was  obliged  to  continue,  as  you  have  seen,  the 
whole  expenee.  to  exonerate  himself  from  which  he  became 
indebted  to  the  soucars. 

Had  it  stood  here,  the  transaction  would  have  been  of 
the  most  audacious  strain  ot  fraud  and  usury,  perhaps,  ever 
before  discovered,  whatever  might  have  been  practised  and. 
concealed.  But  the  same  authority  (L  mean  the  nabob's) 
brings  before  you  something  it  possible  more  striking.  HP 
states,  that  for  this  their  paper,  he  immediately  handed  over 
to  these  gentlemen  something  very  different  from  paper; 
that  is,  the  receipt  of  a  territorial  revenue,  of  which  it 
seems  thev  continued  as  long  in  possession  as  the  nabob 
himself  continued  in  possession  of  an\  thing.  Their  pay- 
ments, therefore,  not  being  to  commence  before  the  end  of 
four  months,  and  not  being  completed  in  two  years,  it  must 
be  presumed  (unless  they  proved  the  contrary)  that  their 
payments  to  the  nabob  were  made  out  of  the  revenues  they 
had  received  from  his  assignment.  Thus  thev  condescended 
to  accumulate  a  debt  of  i6o,ooc/.  with  an  interest  of  12  per 
cent,  in  compensation  for  a  lingering  payment  to  the  nabob 
i>t  i6o,cco/.  of  his  own  money. 
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Still  we  have  not  the  whole:  about  two  years  after  the 
assignment  ot  those  territorial  revenues  to  these  gentlemen, 
tin-  uabo!)  receives  a  reinonst ranee  from  his  chief  manager, 
in  a  principal  province,  of  which  this  is  the  tcnour  :  —  "  The 
entire  revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  highness' s  order 
set  apart  to  discharge  the  Umcaws  (assignment*)  granted  to 
the  Europeans.  The  gomasthas  (agents)  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
to  Mr.  De  Fries,  are  there  in  order  to  collect  those  tuncaws; 
and  as  they  receive  all  the  revenue  that  is  collected,  your 
highness's  troops  have  seven  or  eight  months'  pay  due, 
which  they  cannot  receive,  and  are  thereby  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress.  In  such  times,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  sustenance  of  the  troops,  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  exert  themselves  in  the  service  of  your  highness." 

I  icrc.  Sir,  you  see  how  these  causes  and  effects  act  upon 
one  another.  (  )ne  body  of  troops  mutinies  lor  want  oi  pay  ; 
a  debt  is  contracted  to  pay  them:  and  they  still  remain  un- 
paid. A  territory  destined  to  pay  other  troops  is  assigned 
for  this  debt:  and  these  other  troops  fall  into  the  same 
.state  of  indigence  and  mutiny  with  the  first.  Bond  is  paid 
by  bond  :  arrear  is  turned  into  newarrear:  usury  engenders 
new  usury;  mutiny  suspended  in  one  quarter,  starts  up  in 
another:  until  all  the  revenues,  and  all  the  establishments 
are  entangled  into  one  inextricable  knot  oi  confusion,  from 
which  they  arc  only  disengaged  by  being  entirely  destroyed. 
In  that  state  of  confusion,  in  a  very  tew  months  after  the 
date  of  the  memorial  I  have  just  read  to  you,  things  were 
found,  when  the  nabob's  troops,  famished  to  feed  English 
MHicai>,  in-lead  of  defending  the  country,  joined  the  in- 
vaders, and  deserted  in  entire  bodies  to  I  lyder  Ali. 

The  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was  carried  on, 
shews  that  good  examples  are  not  easily  forgot,  especially 
by  those  who  are  bred  in  a  great  school.  One  of  those 
splendid  examples  give  me  leave  to  mention,  at  a  somewhat 
more  early  period,  because  one  fraud  furnishes  light  to  the 
di^eovery  of  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole-  secret  of 
mysteriou-  iniquity  bursts  upon  you  in  a  bla/.e  of  detection, 
The  paper  1  >hall  read  you  is  not  on  record.  If  you 
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please  you  may  take  it  on  my  word.  It  is  :i  letter  written 
from  one  rf  muk  ubt«]  information  in  Madras,  to  Sir, John 
(.'layering,  descnb'r-g  the  practice  that  prevailed  there, 
whi!.-t  t!;e  Company's  allies  were  under  sale,  during  the 
tiipf  of  ('I'venior  V*  Inch's  admmistration. 

"  One  mode,"  snvs  Clavering's  correspondent,  '•'  of 

amassing  money  at  the  nabob's  cost  is  curious.  lie-  is 
general!"  in  r.nvar.-  '.<  :-.-e  CV-mpany.  Here  the  governor, 
bcint;  cash-keeper,  is  generally  on  good  terms  with  the 
banker,  who  manages  matters  thus:  the  governor  presses 
the  nabob  tor  the  balance  Jue  ironi  him;  the  nabob  flies  to 
his.  banker  u.r  veiief:  the  banker  engages  to  pay  the  money, 
and  grants  his  notes  accordingly,  which  he  puts  in  the  cash- 
book  as  ready  money  ;  Ju-  .vabob  pays  him  an  interest  for 
it  at  2  and  3  per  cent.  };.  r  mensem,  till  the  tuncaws  he 
grants  on  the  particular  districts  for  it  are  paid.  Matters 
in  the  mean  time  are  so  managed,  that  there  is  no  call  for 
this  money  lor  the  Company's  service  till  the  tuncaws  be- 
come due.  Bv  thi>  mean--  not  a  cash  is  advanced  by  the 
bunker,  though  lie  receives  a  heavy  interest  1'rom  the  na- 
bob, which  i>  divided  as  lawful  spoil." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  the  whole  art  and  mystery, 
the  true  free-mason  secret  of  the  profession  of  soncai'iiiii- ; 
by  which  a  tew  innocent,  inexperienced  young  Englishmen. 
Mich  as  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  for  instance,  without  property 
upon  which  any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a  sinc-le 
shilling,  are  enabled  at  once  to  take  provinces  in  mort«raire. 
to  make  princes  their  debtors,  and  to  become  creditors  !or 
million^. 

But  it  seems  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  favourite 
soucar  cavalry  have  proved  the  payment  before  the  mayor's 
court  at  Madras!  Have  they  so?  \Vliv  then  defraud 
oui'  anxiety  and  their  character-,  of  that  proof?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  charges  uhich  I  have  laid  before  you  have 
stood  on  record  against  these  poor  injured  "•entlemeii  lor 
eight  years?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the\  are  in  print  bv 
the  orders  of  the  East  India  Company  for  fi\e  years  ? 
After  these  gentlemen  have  borne  ail  the  odium  of  tiii* 
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publication,  and  all  the  indignation  of  the  directors,  with 
Mich  unexampled  equanimity,  mr.v  thai  they  are  at  length 
stimulated  into  feeling,  are  you  to  deny  them  their  just  re- 
lief? But  will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  be  pleased 
to  tell  us,  how  they  came  not  to  give  this  satisfaction  to  the 
court  of  directors,  their  lawful  masters,  during  all  the  eight 
years  of  this  litigated  claim?  Were  they  not  bound,  by 
every  tie  that  can  bind  man,  to  give  them  this  satisfaction? 
This  dav,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  the  proofs.  But 
when  were  these  proofs  oflered  ?  In  what  cause  ?  W  ho  were 
the  parties?  Who  inspected?  Who  contested  this  belated 
account  ?  Let  us  see  something  to  oppose  to  the  body  of  re- 
cord which  appears  against  them.  The  mirror's  court  !  the 
mayor's  court !  Pleasant!  Does  not  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  know,  that  the  first  corps  of  creditors  (the  creditors 
of  1767)  stated  it  as  a  sort  of  hardship  to  them,  that  they 
could  not  have  justice  at  Madras,  from  the  impossibility  of 
their  supporting  their  claims  in  the  mayor's  court  ?  Why  ? 
because,  say  they,  the  members  of  that  court  were  them- 
selves creditors,  and  therefore  could  not  sit  as  judges*. 
Are  we  ripe  to  say  that  no  creditor  under  similar  circum- 
stances was  member  of  the  court,  Avheu  the  payment  which 
is  the  ground  of  this  cavalry -debt  was  put  in  proof-)-?  Nay, 
are  we  not  in  a  manner  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the 
eourt  was  so  constituted,  Avhen  we  know  there  i.-  scarcely  i* 
man  in  Madras,  who  has  not  some  participation  in  UK  se 
transactions?  It  is  a  shame  to  hear  such  proofs  mentioned, 


*  .Memorial  from  the  creditors  10  the  governor  and  comnil,  2;d 
J:u;!iar\ ,  I  7  70. 

-(-  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  J.iiiu  -  Call,  one  of  the  proprietor-  of  this 
bpeci'ic  (iri't,  %va-  actually  nun  or.  The  oiilv  proof  v.lnch  appeared  on 
the  inqnin  instituted  in  the  general  court  of  1781  wa-  an  affida\  it  of 
tic  lender^  themselves,  deposing  (\\lutt  nobody  ever  denied)  that  they 
I)  >..l  engaged  and  arrived  to  pay —  not  that  they  had  paid  the  MUD  of 
\'  •,-_/.  Th:-\\a>  tv.  o  year-  alter  tlie  transaction  ;  and  the  affidavit 
'  hefore  Cieorire  Proctoi',  m.uor,  an  attonify  tor  certain  ol  the 
ol  I  •,  rcditors.  Proceeding-;  of  the  president  and  council  of  Fort  St, 
Gcur.,-'',  i;d  1'ebruarv,  1779. 
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instead  <>i  the  honest  vigorous  scrutiny  •which  the  circum- 
stances ol' such  an  affair  so  indispensably  culls  for. 

Hut  his  majesty's  ministers,  indulgent  enough  to  other 
scrutinies,  have  not  been  satisfied  with  authori/ing  the  pay- 
ment of  this  demand  without  -uch  inquiry  as  the  act  has 
prescribed:  but  they  have  added  the  r.rrear  of  12  per  cent, 
interest,  from  the  year  i~~~  to  the  year  178.}.  to  make- a 
new  capital,  raising  thereby  160  to  294, coo/.  Then  they 
charge  a  new  i  2  per  cent,  on  the-  whole  t\'om  that  period, 
for  a  transaction,  in  which  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  a  single 
penny  will  be  ever  ibund  really  advanced  from  the  private 
stock  of  the  pretended  creditors. 

In  this  manner,  and  at  such  an  interest,  the  ministers 
have  thought  proper  to  dispose  of  294.0007.  of  the  public 
revenues,  for  what  is  called  the  cavalry-loan.  After  dis- 
patching this,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  leads  to 
battle  his  last  grand  division,  the  consolidated  debt  of  i~~~. 
But  having  exhausted  all  his  panegyric  on  the  two  first,  he 
lias  nothing  at  all  to  say  in  favour  of  the  la>t.  On  the 
eontrarv,  head"'.!'  thai  i'  wa<  contracted  in  defiance  of  the1 
Company's  order-,  without  even  the  pretended  >anction  ot 
any  pretended  representative^.  Nobody,  indeed,  has  yet 
been  found  hardy  enough  to  stand  forth  avowedly  in  it- 
defence.  But  it  :•-  little  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  that  what 
has  not  plausibility  enough  to  find  an  advocate,  has  influ- 
ence enough  to  obtain  a  protector.  Could  any  man  expect 
to  find  that  protector  anywhere/  But  what  nm-t  every 
man  think,  when  he  Hud-  that  pvotei  tor  in  the  eh;;'.1  man  ot 
the  committee  rf  >ec recv  ("Mr.  Deii-'a-'1.  v,  ho  had  published 
to  the  Hoi.^e.  and  !.,•  the  w.ild.  the  lh«:t-  iiv.t  condemn, 
tlioe  debts  — the  orders  th.it  forbid  tin  iucuiTin'j;  of  them 
—  the  di  ei'ufi.'l  con-eqiieiue.i  vhich  aueii'Ld  them.  Kveii 
in  his  ofiiei.tl  leitcv.  \\lii  i)  he  tramples  on  hi-  parliamentary 
report,  yet  his  pvnesal  |:III<.';H;:<JV  -  the  same.  li'':;d  the 
preface  i-.;  tin.-  pa.'t  c.f  t'.e  milii-li-ri:1!  ai  rangcrn*  nt.  and  voti 
would  im:':gilie  t'nai  th:-  d*  lit  v,:.-'  to  i)e  el  ii-hed.  \s~itii  :  11  the 
weight  of  indignation  v,  Inch  could  hill  !r. -.m  ;-.  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  pul.lle  'u'eaMtrv.  up<  !i  iho-e  nho  attem;  ted 
To  rob  it.  "\VhaL  i:,!i-i  i.".  lilt  l..y  every  i  .1:1  who  h  •>  \>\\- 
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in<_r<  when,  a  TUT  such  a  thundering  preamble  of  condeni- 
naiion,  this  debt  is  ordered  to  bo  paid  without  any  sort  of 
inquiry  into  its  authenticity;  without  a  simple  step  taken  to 
.settle  even  the  amount  of  the  demand;  without  an  attempt  so 
inueh  as  to  ascertain  the  real  persons  claiming  a  sum,  which 
rises  in  the  accounts  from  i,3oo,ooo/.  sterling  to  2,400,000^. 
principal  money  ;  without  an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the 
proprietors,  of  whom  no  list  lias  ever  yet  been  laid  before 
the  court  of  directors;  of  proprietors  who  are  known  to  be 
in  a  collusive  shuffle,  by  which  they  never  appear  to  be  the 
same  in  any  two  lists,  handed  about  for  their  own  particular 
purpose- .; 

My  right  honourable  friend  who  made  you  the  motion, 
has  sufficiently  exposed  the  nature  of  this  debt.  He  has 
stated  to  you  that  its  own  agents  in  the  year  1781,  in  the 
arrangement  thov  proposed  to  make  at  Calcutta,  were  satis- 
lied  to  have  25  per  cent,  at  once  struck  oil' from  the  capital 
of  a  great  part  of  this  debt;  and  prayed  to  have  a  provision 
made  lor  this  reduced  principal,  without  any  interest  at  all. 
Thi-  was  an  arrangement  of  their  own,  an  arrangement 
made  by  those  who  best  knew  the  true  constitution  of  their 
iiwndebt;  who  knew  how  little  favour  it  merited'",  and 
lunv  little  hopes  they  had  to  find  any  persons  in  authority 
abandoned  enough  to  support  it  as  it  stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  fond  imaginations  of  a 
sanguine  avarice,  hail  not  the  confider.ee  to  propose,  they 
have  found  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  England  hardy 
enough  to  undertake  lor  them.  1  le  has  cheered  their 


'  "  Xo  sense  of  the  common  danger,  in  L.I-U:  of  a  war,  run  prevail  on 
Jiim"  tin-  nabob  of  Arcot)  "  to  furnish  the  Company  with  \\hat  is  ab- 
-olutdy  n  'i  (^  -ary  to  assemble  an  armv,  thon:;h  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  money  to  a  larL'e  amount  is  now  hoarded  up  in  his  rollers  at 
(  hepauk;  and  tm:ca\\-.  are  granted  to  individual*,  upon  MMUC  of  his 
jao,t  \aluahlc  countries,  for  paunent  of  part  of  tliose  debt;  which  he 
ha-,  contracted,  and  v, Inch  certainly  will  not  bear  in.spection,  as  neither 
d'  ','><•-  nor  creditors  have  ever  had  the  confidence  to  submit  the  ac- 
to  our  (-xumination,  though  tiny  expressed  a  ui^h  to  consolidate 
the  de''t-  uudi  r  the  an^[)ices  of  this  L;O\  ernmcnt,  agreeably  to  a  pluD 
t!ie;,  had  farmed."  .Madras  Consultation-,  2otli  July,  r  7  ;8. 
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drooping  spirits.  He  has  thanked  the  peculators  lor  not 
despairing  of  their  commonwealth.  I  Ie  has  told  them  they 
were  too  modest.  He  has  replaced  the  25  per  cent,  which, 
in  order  to  lighten  themselves,  they  had  abandoned  in  their 
conscious  terror.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the  interest,  as  they 
had  themselves  consented  to  do,  with  the  fourth  of  the 
capital,  he  has  added  the  whole  growth  oi' lour  years'  usury 
of  1 2  per  cent,  to  the  first  overgrown  principal;  and  has 
regain  grafted  on  this  meliorated  stock  a  perpetual  annuity 
'.if  6  per  cent,  to  take  place  from  the  year  1781.  Let  no 
man  hereafter  talk  of  the  decaying  energies  of  nature.  All 
the  acts  and  monuments  in  the  records  of  peculation ;  the 
consolidated  corruption  of  ages;  the  patterns  of  exemplary 
plunder  in  the  heroic  times  of  Roman  iniquity,  never 
equalled  the  gigantic  corruption  of  this  Dingle  act.  Never 
did  Nero,  in  all  the  in-olent  prodigalitv  of  despotism,  deal 
out  to  his  praetorian  guards  a  donation  fit  to  be  named 
with  the  largess  showered  down  by  the  bounty  of  our 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  laithful  band  of  his 
Indian  s.-povs. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  lets  you 
iVcely  and  voluntarily  into  the  whole  transaction.  So  jnr- 
icclly  has  hi-,  conduct  confounded  his  understanding,  that 
he  fairly  tells  you,  that  through  the  course  of  the  whole  bu- 
siness he  has  never  conferred  with  any  but  the  agents  of  the 
pretended  creditors.  After  this,  do  you  want  more  to  esta- 
blish a  secret  understanding  with  the  partio  ?  to  fix,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  their  collusion  and  participation  in  a  common 
fraud!*  It' this  were  not  enough,  he  has  furnished  you  with 
other  presumptions  that  are  not  to  be  shaken.  It  is  one 
of  the  known  indications  of  guilt  to  stagger  and  preva- 
ricate in  a  story;  and  to  vary  in  the  motives  that  are  as- 
signed to  conduct.  Try  the--e  minister^  by  this  rule.  In 
their  ollicial  dispatch,  they  tell  ihe  presidency  of  Madras, 
that  they  have  established  the  debt  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  the  nabob  (the  party  indebted)  docs  not  dispute  it; 
secondly,  because  it  is  mischievous  to  keep  it.  longer  afloat, 
and  that  the  payment  of  the  European  creditors  will  pro- 
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mote  circulation  in   the   country.     These  t\vo  motives  (for 
the   plainest    reasons  in    the    world)    the    right   honourable 

rrentleman  lias  this  (lav  thought  lit  totally  to  abandon.      In 

£3  *  * 

the  first   place,    he  rejects   the   authority  of  the   nabob  of 
Arcot.      It   would  indeed  be  pleasant  to  see  him  adhere  to 
this  exploded  testimony.      lie  next,   upon   grounds  equally 
solid,  abandons  the  benefits  of  that  circulation,  which  was 
to  be  produced  bv  drawing  out   all  the  juices  of  the  body. 
Laying  aside,  or  forgetting  these  pretences  of  his  dispatch, 
he  has  just  now  assumed  a  principle  totally  different,  but  to 
the  full  as  extraordinary.     lie  proceeds   upon    a   supposi- 
tion, that  many  of  the  claims  may  be  fictitious.      lie  then 
finds,  that  in  a  case  where  many  valid  and  many  fraudulent 
claims  are  blended   together,   the  best  course  lor  their  dis- 
crimination is  indiscriminately  to   establish  them  all.     He 
trusts  (I  suppose),  as  there  may  not  be  a  fund  sufficient  for 
every    description    of    creditors,     that   the   best    warranted 
claimants  will  exert  themselves   in   bringing   to  light  those 
debts  which  will  not  bear  an    inquiry.      What  he  will  not 
do  himself,  he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by  others  ;  and  for 
this  purpose   he    leaves    to   any  person  a  general    power  of 
excepting  to  the  debt.      This  total  change  of  language  and 
prevarication  in  principle  is  enough,   if  it  stood  alone,   to 
fix   the  presumption   of  unfair   dealing.      I  lis  dispatch  as- 
sign^   motives    of  policy,    concord,    trade,    and  circulation. 
His  speech  proclaims  discord  and  litigations:  and  proposes, 
as  the  ultimate  end,  detect  ion. 

But  he  may  shift  his  reasons,  and  wind,  and  turn  as  he 
will,  confusion  waits  iiim  at  all  hi->  doubles.  Who  will  un- 
dertake this  detection  ?  Will  the  nabob  ;'  But  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  him-elf  this  moment  told  us,  that 
no  prince  of  the  country  can  by  any  motive  be  prevailed 
upon  to  discover  any  fraud  that  is  practised  upon  him  liy 
the  Companv's  servants.  He  xiys  what  (uith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  complaint  again-t  the  cavalry-loan)  all  the  world 
knows  to  be  true:  and  without  that  prince's  concurrence, 
whin  evidence  can  be  hail  of  the  fraud  ol  any  the  smallot  of 
these  demand- ?  The  mhii-lcr  never  authorized  any  per- 
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son  to  enter  into  his  exchequer,  ami  to  seach  his  records. 
Why  then  this  shameful  ami  insulting  mockery  of  a  pre- 
tended contest  .J  Already  contests  for  a  preference  have 
arisen  among  these  rival  bond  creditors.  Ha;  not  the 
Company  itself  struggled  for  a  preference  lor  vears,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  detection  of  the  nature  of  tho*e  debts 
with  which  they  contended  ?  Well  is  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
attended  to  in  the  only  specific  complaint  he  has  ever  made. 
He  complained  of  unfair  dealing  in  the  cavalry-loan.  It  is 
ii\ed  upon  him  with  intere-t  on  interest;  and  this  loan  is 
excepted  from  all  power  of  litigation. 

This  day,  and  not  before,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man thinks  that  the  general  establishment  of  all  claims  is 
the  surest  way  of  laving  open  the  fraud  of  some  of  them. 
In  India  this  is  a  reach  of  deep  policy.  But  what  would 
be  thought  of  this  mode  of  acting  on  a  demand  upon  the 
treasury  in  England  ?  Instead  oi  all  this  cunning,  is  there 
not  one  plain  wav  open,  that  is,  to  put  the  burthen  of  the 
proof  on  those  who  make  the  demand  ?  Ought  not  mi- 
nistry to  have  said  to  the  creditors,  ••  The  person  who  ad- 
mits vour  debt  stands  excepted  to  as  evidence  ;  he  stands 
charged  as  a  collusive  party,  to  hand  over  the  public  re- 
venues to  you  for  sinister  purposes  t  \  on  .•-ay,  you  have  a 
demand  of  some  millions  on  the  Indian  treasury  ;  prove 
that  you  have  acted  by  lawful  authority ;  prove  at  least 
that  your  money  has  been  bitnaJiiL  advanced  ;  entitle  your- 
<-clf  to  my  protection,  bv  the  fairness  ami  fulness  or' the  com- 
munications you  make."  Did  an  honest  creditor  ever  re- 
fii-e  that  reasonable  and  honest  te.-t  .J 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  several  individuals  have  been 
seductd  bv  the  purveyor.-  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  to  put 
their  money  (perhaps  the  whole  of  honest  and  laborious 
earnings)  into  their  hand-,  and  that  at  ascli  high  interest, 
as,  beiiiii  condemned  at  law,  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of 

o  » 

the    freat  managers   whom   they   trusted.      The-e   seduced 

O  Q  * 

creditors  are  probably  persons  of  no  power  or  interest 
either  in  England  or  India,  and  may  be  just  objects  of 
compassion.  By  taking,  in  this  arrangement,  no  measures 
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for  discrimination  and  discovery,  the  fraudulent  and  the 
fair  are  in  the  first  instance  confounded  in  one  mass.  The 
subsequent  selection  and  distribution  is  left  to  the  nabob. 
With  him  the  agents  and  instruments  of  his  corruption, 
whom  he  sees  to  be  omnipotent  in  England,  and  who  may 
serve  him  in  future,  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  will 
have  precedence,  if  not  au  exclusive  preference.  These 
leading  interests  domineer,  and  have  always  domineered, 
over  the  whole.  By  this  arrangement,  the  persons  seduced 
are  made  dependent  on  their  seducers ;  honesty  (compa- 
rative honesty  at  least)  must  become  of  the  party  of  fraud, 
and  must  quit  its  proper  character,  and  its  just  claims,  to 
entitle  itself  to  the  alms  of  bribery  and  peculation. 

But  be  these  English  creditors  what  they  may,  the  cre- 
ditors, most  certainly  not  fraudulent,  arc  the  natives,  who 
are  numerous  and  wretched  indeed:  by  exhausting  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  nothing  is  left  lor  them. 
They  lent  bond  Jidc ,-  in  all  probability  they  were  even 
forced  to  lend,  or  to  give  goods  and  service  for  the  na- 
bob's obligations.  They  had  no  trusts  to  carry  to  his 
market.  They  had  no  faith  of  alliances  to  sell.  They  had 
no  nations  to  betray  to  robbery  and  ruin.  They  had  no 
lawful  government  seditiously  to  overturn;  nor  had  they 
a  governor  [Lord  Pigot]  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  you 
exist  in  India,  to  deliver  over  to  captivity,  and  to  death,  in 
a  shameful  prison. 

These  were  the  merits  of  the  principal  part,  of  the 
debt  of  1777?  and  the  universally  conceived  cau>es  of  h» 
growth;  and  thus  the  unhappy  nr.tives  are  deprived  of 
every  hope  of  payment,  lor  their  real  debts,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  arrears  of  unsatisfied  bribery  and  treason. 
You  see  in  this  instance,  that  the  presumption  of  guilt  is 
not  only  no  exception  to  the  demands  on  the  public-  trea- 
sury;  but  with  these  mini-ters  it  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  their  support.  But  that,  you  may  not  think  this  pre- 
ference solely  owing  to  their  known  contempt  of  the  na- 
tivi-.  who  ought  with  every  generous  mind  to  claim  their 
first  charities ;  you  will  find  the  same  rule  religiously  ob- 
served with  Europeans  too.  Attend,  JSu~,  to  this  decisive 
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case.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  besides  arrears  of 
every  kind,  a  bond  debt  has  been  contracted  at  Madras, 
uncertain  in  its  amount,  but  represented  from  400, oco/.  to 
a  million  sterling.  It  stands  onlv  at  the  low  interest  ol 
8  per  cent.  Of  the  legal  authority  on  which  this  debt  was 
contracted,  of  it-  purposes  for  the  very  being  of  the  state, 
of  its  publicity  and  fairness,  no  doubt  has  been  entertained 
for  a  moment.  For  this  debt,  no  soft,  of  provision  what- 
ever has  been  made.  It  is  rejected  as  an  outcast,  whilst 
the  whole  undissipated  attention  of  the  minister  has  been 
employed  for  the  discharge  of  claims  entitled  to  his  favour 
by  the  merits  ve  have  seen. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  amount  of 
the  whole  of  those  demands,  in  order  to  see  how  much, 
supposing  the  country  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  fund, 
may  remain  to  satisfy  the  public  debt  and  the  necessary 
establishments.  But  I  have  been  toiled  in  my  attempt, 
About  one-fourth,  that  is  about  22o,ooc7.  of  the  loan  of 
176-.  remains  unpaid.  I  low  much  interest  is  in  arrear,  I 
could  never  discover ;  seven  or  eight  years  at  least,  which 
\vould  make  the  whole  of  that  debt  about  396,0007.  This 
stock,  which  the  ministers  in  their  instructions  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Madras  state  as  the  least  exceptionable,  they 
have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked  severity, 
leaving  it  the  only  one,  on  which  the  interest  is  not  added 
to  the  principal,  to  beget  a  new  interest. 

The  cavalry-loan,  bv  ihe  operation  of  the  same  authority, 
is  madv  up  to  '.194, coo/.,  and  this  ?9|,occ/.,  made  up  of 
principal  and  interest,  is  crowned  \\itli  anew  interest  of 
twelve  jur  cent.  What  the  grand  loan,  the  bribery  loan 
of  17775  maybe,  is  among.- 1  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state. 
U  is  probably  the  fir-t  debt  ever  assuming  the  title  of  con- 
solidation, that  did  ir:t  express  what  the  amount  of  the 
sum  consolidated  v»as.  It  is  little  less  than  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  In  the  debt  of  the  year  1-67.  tin- sum  was  stated 
in  the  act  of  consolidation,  and  made  to  amount  to  88o,ooo/. 
capital.  When  \\\\~  consolidation  <-f  1777  was  first  an- 
nounced at  the  Durbar,  it  was  represented  authentically  ar 
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2,4co,coc/..  In  tliat,  or  rather  in  a  higher  state,  Sir  Thomas 
Rinnhold  found  aiul  condemned  it  *".  It  afterwards  fell 
into  such  a  terror,  as  to  sweat  away  a  million  of  its  weight 
at  once;  and  it  sunk  to  i, 400, coo/,  f  However  it  never 
was  without  a  resource  for  recruiting  it  to  its  old  plumpness. 
There  was  a  sort  of  iloating  debt  of  about  4  or  5cc,coo/. 
more  ready  to  be  added,  as  occasion  should  require. 

In  short,  when  you  pressed  this  sensitive  plant,  it  al- 
ways contracted  its  dimensions.  "NY hen  the  rude  hand  of 
inquiry  was  withdrawn,  it  expanded  in  all  the  luxuriant 
vigour  of  its  original  vegetation.  J:i  the  treaty  of  1781, 
the  whole  of  the  nabob's  debt  to  private  Europeans  is  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  agent  to  the  nab,;b  and  his  creditors,  stated 
at  2,<Scc,O3o/.  which  (if  the  cavalry-loan,  and  the  remains 
of  the  dubl  of  i  "67,  be  subtracted;  leaves  it  nearlv  at  the 
amount  originally  declared  at  the  Durbar,  in  1777.  But 


*  I;i  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold's  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  March 
19.  177!],  lit-  ;\  present^  ;t  as  higher,  in  the  following  manner:  —  "  How 
sh  ill  1  p.i  i:t  to  \on  my  astonishment  on  mv  arrival  h>Te,  when  1  was  in- 
fornu:  .  t  i.'.t,  independent  of  this  tour  lacks  of  pagoda-*  (the  cavalrv- 
1  i  ..!',  indepe  .dent  ot  the  nabob's  debt  to  his  old  creditors,  and  the 
in  >ne\  due  to  the  Lv>iji|iaiiy,  he  hail  contracted  a  deht  to  the  enormous 
amount  ut  •  ;,  i  ;ckn  t'i  pagodas  V2>?2o.cco/.).  I  mention  this  circum- 
o  ,  ice  to  \  on  ss  ip;  horror  ;  tor  the  ci\  ditors  being  in  general  servants  of 
t  c  ( 'om;ia  iy,  renders  IMV  tusk  on  tlie  part  of  the  ( 'ompanv  difficult  and 
in\id'on^." — "  I  have  I  reed  the  sanction  of  this  iiovernmeiit  from  so 
co'.Mpt  a  tnui-action.  It  is  in  my  n.iind  tlie  most  venal  of  all  proceed- 
ings u)  Liivt •  t!ie  C'onipany's  protection  to  debt ••  thut  cannot  bear  tlie 
I":  i.f;  auilihoii.il  :t  appears  t.xcc*  dinuly  iilaniirn^,  that  a  cuiintry,  on 
•vhich  \-<m  are  to  di'peiHl  lor  resnii/ee-.,  si'onUl  be  \o  in\o\ed,  a^  to  be 
ne.i!l'.  three,  vcarb' revenue  in  d-el'.t :  in  ;>.  ci>nntrv  too,  where  one  year's 
re\enae  c  ..)  never  be  called  ^ecnre,  h\  men  \\'io  know  any  tiiirvj:  of  the 
poli  ic.s  oi  thi>  p;ir;  oi  India.''1  —  "  I  think  it  proper  to  nii'iition  to  von, 
that  al'liou^ii  ihe  n 'bob  reports  hi;  private  deht  toam.nn:  to  u],\\anii 
of  i  lack--,  \  't  I  inuler>t.:nil  ; hat  if  i-  not  ijnite  so  nnich."  Afterwards 
Sir  T.  i?  iin:i)o!d  recominc  nded  ill'-  d  bt  to  the  favourable  attention  of 
the  Company,  out  uitliout  an\  -efficient  reason  for  his  ehaiiire  ot  dispo- 
sition !  low  ever  lu1  went  no  fun  her. 

t    N.-b  •  '-  ...opor.dsj  Nov.  ij.  J77^j  und  jjicnjorial  of  the  creditors- 
March  i,  i  -  - , 
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then  there  is  a  private  instruction  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  which 
it  seems  will  reduce  it  again  to  the  lo\\ er  standard  of 
i,40c,cccY.  Failing  in  all  my  attempts  by  a  direct  ac- 
count, to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  capital  claimed  (where 
in  all  probability  no  capital  was  ever  advanced  \  1  endea- 
voured, il'  possible,  to  discover  it  by  the  interest  which  was 
to  be  paid.  For  that  purpose,  I  looked  to  the  several 
agreements  for  assigning  the  territories,  oi  the  Carnatic  to 
secure  the  principal  and  interest  of  this  debt.  In  one  of 
them  '  I  found  in  a  sort  of  postscript,  by  way  of  an  ad- 
ditional remark  (not  in  the  body  of  the  obligation),  the 
debt  represented  at  i,4co,coc/.  But  when  I  computed 
the  sums  to  be  paid  for  interest  bv  instalments  in  another 
paper,  I  found  they  produced  an  interest  of  two  millions, 
at  12  per  cent,  and  the  assignment  supposed,  that  if  these 
instalments  might  exceed,  they  might  also  fall  short  of  the 
real  provision  for  that  interest. 

Another  instalment  bond  was  afterwards  granted.  In 
that  bond  the  interest  exactly  tallies,  with  a  capital  of 
i,4co.occ/.  But  pursuing  this  capital  through  the  cor- 
respondence,  I  lost  sight  of  it  again,  ami  it  was  asserted 
that  this  instalment  bond  was  considerably  short  of  the  in- 
terest that  ought  to  be  computed  to  the  time  mentioned. 
Here  are,  therefore,  two  statements  of  equal  authority, 
differing  at  least  a  million  from  each  other:  and  as  neither 
persons  claiming,  nor  any  special  sum  as  belonging  to  each 
particular  claimant,  is  ascertained  in  the  instruments  of 
consolidation,  or  in  the  instalment  bonds,  a  large  scope 
v.  as  left  to  throw  in  any  sum<  for  any  persons,  as  their 
merits  in  advancing  the  interest  of  that  loan  might  require; 
a  power  was  also  lelt  lor  reduction,  in  case  a  harder  hand, 
or  more  scanty  fund-,  might  be  found  to  require  it. 
Stronger  grounds  \ar  a  presumption  of  fraud  never  ap- 
peared in  any  transaction.  But  the  ministers,  faithful  to 
the  plan  of  the  interested  persons,  whom  alone  they  thought 
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rit  to  confer  with  on  this  occasion,  have  ordered  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  mass  of  these  unknown  unliquidated 
sums,  without  ;in  attempt  to  ascertain  them.  On  this  con- 
duct, Sir,  1  leave  you  to  make  your  own  reflection*. 

Jt  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  impossible)  to 
fix  on  the  real  amount  of  the  pretended  debts  with  which 
your  minister^  have  thought  proper  to  load  the  Carnatic. 
They  are  obscure;  they  shun  inquiry;  they  are  enormous. 
That  is  all  you  know  of  them.  That  you  may  judge  what 
chance  anv  honourable  and  n>eful  end  of  government  has 
for  a  provision  that  couu  >  in  for  the  leavings  of  the>e  glut- 
tonou>  demands,  1  nui-t  take  it  on  myself  to  bring  before 
you  the  real  condition  of  that  abused,  insulted,  racked,  and 
ruined  country;  though -in  truth  my  mine!  revolts  irom  it; 
though  vou  will  hear  it  with  horror;  anil  1  confess  I  trem- 
ble when  I  think  on  these  awful  and  confounding  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  I  shall  first  trouble  you  with  a  few 
words  as  to  the  cause. 

Tiie  great  fortunes  made  in  India  in  the  beginnings  of 
conquest,  naturally  excited  an  emulation  in  all  the  parts, 
and  through  ihe  whole  succession  of  the  Company's  service. 
But  in  the  C  our.  any  it  gave  rise  toother  sentiments.  They 
did  not  fi.id  the  new  channels  of  acquisition  flow  with  equal 
rich  s  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  high  Hood-tide  of 
private  emolument  was  irenerally  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their 
affairs.  They  began  also  to  iear,  tint  the  fortune  of  war 
might  t  ke  away  what  the  fortune  of  war  had  given.  Wars 
were  accordingly  discouraged  bv  repeated  injunctions  and 
rn -naces  ;  and  that  the  >  rvai;is  ;ii*<_;it  not  be  bribed  into 
them  by  the  n.aive  princes,  they  wen,  strictly  forbidden 
to  take  any  money  whatsoever  from  their  hands.  But  ve- 
hement  p-is-inn  i->  ingenious  in  iv.-ourccs.  The  Company's 
servants  were  not  only  stimulated,  but  better  instructed  by 
the  :  rohibil ''•;•.  ']!)•">'  •-oon  Ceil  upon  a  contrivance  uhith 
a-.-.'-eu.l  t!;e:r  purpo-i  s  !';i  l.,-tter  than  the  methods  v.  inch 
wi-ie  ;'";-'.  [den  :  ihon-h  in  tin--  a'xi  they  violated  an  ancient, 
but  t!ir\  t;i,u'_rht,  an  abro^at"d  oriier.  The\  reversed 
r,'it  ir  pro*  •  L-dings.  bi^tead  of  receiving  presents  they 
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made  loans.  Instead  of  carrying  uii  wars  in  their 
name,  they  contrived  an  authoiMv,  at  once  irresistible  and 
irresponsible,  in  whose  name  they  might  ravage  at  plea- 
sure; and  be-in  £  thus  freed  liom  all  iv.-irumt.  thev  indulged 
themselves  in  the  most  extravagant  speculations  oi  plunder. 
The  cabal  of  creditors  who  have  been  the  object  of  the  late 
bountiful  gr  nit  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  order  to 
po->e?s  tiie!i:<e!ves,  muler  the  name  ol  creditors  and  as- 
signee-, c,{'  every  country  in  Indi-.i,  as  fast  as  it  should  be 
Conquered,  inspired  into  the  mind  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
^then  a  dependent  on  the  Company  of  the  humblest  order) 
a  ocheme  of  the  most  wild  and  desperate  ambition  that  I 
believe  ever  was  admitted  into  the  thoughts  of  a  man  so 
situated.  First,  thev  persuaded  him  to  consider  himself  as 
a  principal  member  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  In 
tile  next  pl.-'.C'".',  thev  held  out  to  him,  and  he  readily  im- 
bibed, the  idea  of  the  general  empire  of  Indostan.  As  a 
preliminary,  to  this  undertaking,  thev  prevailed  on  him  to 
propose  a  tripa;tite  divisio:.  <r  that  \a>t  country.  One 
part  to  the  Company ;  another  t'.*  the  Malnaltas ;  and  the 
third  to  himself.  To  himsell  he  reserved  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  great  peninsula,  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
iieral  n;ime  of  the  Decan. 

On  this  scheme  oi'  their  servants,  the  Company  was  to 
appear  in  the  Curnatic  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  contrac- 
tor for  the  provision  of  armies,  and  the  hire  of  i;  <  rcenaries 
iur  his  use,  and  under  his  direction.  '1  !n>  c!i^  JH  >;iioii  was 
to  be  M.'c:ired  by  tlu-  n.ib(.4)'s  putting  himself  under  the 
giriraiitee  ot  France,  and  by  the  UK  ;ins  of  that  rival  nation 
tirevei.uiij-  t!\e  Kiii>-l:.-h  !br  i  ver  I'n.m  a>siimiiii»i  an  eq.;alitv, 

1  i*  i  *    •> 

much  le?.-^  a  ^t:,)'.  r'.ori'y  in  ihe  Carn.itK1.  In  purMiance  of 
this  treasifiiabu-  urojt  CL  Uiv-asoiiable  on  the  part  of  the 
English  ,  thev  e\!ini;Ui?>tK'd  ihe  Company  as  a  ^overei^n 

1  .  ft 

po-\ei'  in  that  par*  •  f  India;  'Jiey  withdrew  the  ( '^mpanv's 
garrisons  (nit  >.f  r.\  t!,:1  forts  a;ul  strong  hol.ls  nf  the  Car- 
nal ie  ;  thev  (k  ciiii-.-ii  in  i\veive  the  ambassadors  from 
loixign  courts,  and  \\  :.i'tte;l  i!u  ;.,  tt..  the  nabob  of  Arcot; 
the)  k-11  upon  u:id  tc-Uiiis  •a:.;rc'/<-d  the  okle-t  ullv  of  the 
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Cor.ipanv,  the  king  of  Tanjore,  and  plundered  the  coun- 
try to  ;he  :ui!():!iit  of  near  live  millions  Stirling:  one  after 
another,  in  the  nabob's  name,  but  with  English  force, 
tin  \  i;:vnghl  into  a  miserable  servitude  all  the  princes  and 
^:vat  independent  nobility  of  a  vast  country  *.  In  pro- 
portion to  these  treason.-,  and  violences,  which  ruined  the 
people,  the  finrl  of  the  nabob's  debt  grew  and  flourished. 

Amo'.iir  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of  universal 
Blunder,  worthv  of  the  heroic  avarice  of  the  projectors, 
von  have  all  heard  (and  he  has  made  himself  to  be  well 
remembered)  of  an  Indian  chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan. 
This  man  possessed  the  western,  as  ihe  Company  under  the 
name  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  do,,  s  the  eastern  di\i.-ion  of 
the  Climatic.  It  was  annuio-  the  leading  me:i-i:re>  in  the 
design  of  this  cabal  (according  to  their  own  emphatic  Ian- 

O  il  * 

guage'  to  extirpate  thi*  llvder  Ali-'-.  Tliev  declared  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  hi>  sovereign,  anil  himself  to  be  a 
rebel,  and  pi'blielv  iiive-i ••.  d  their  instrument  with  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  kinpiom  of  Mysore.  But  their  victim  was 
not  of  the  p;i>-iv..-  kind.  T!:ey  \verc  >oon  obliged  to  con- 
clude ;.  trcatv  «'i  r,  ,,cc  ;:::'!  clo^e  alliance  with  thi<  rebel, 
at  tiie  gate>  ot  Maclr.i-.  lV.»th  belbre  and  >ince  thi>  treaty, 
every  principle  oi  policy  pointed  out  tin--  po\\er  a-  a  na- 
tural alliance;  aid  on  h'^part  it  \\ascourtcdbvevervsort 
ot  amicable  ofiic'1.  ii.n  l!ie  cabinet  couneil  of  Kntjlish 
creditor-  would  not  --.uIi  ;•  iheir  nabob  ol  Areot  to  >"j;n  the 
treaty,  nor  t  \  ;:ii  lo  ^;ve  to  a  pri;:ce.  at  lea-t  his  equal,  the 


'   "  The  principal  objcrt  ol'tlif  c •xpi-iiition  i>  u-  L:(  t  IDOI.IA  Inun  Tan- 

\<irc  t"  ;-  :\  t!:r  ii;i!;"'i'N  iL'ht  :   n'  a  j-urpli;--.  to  hi:  applied  in  iK-cliai';;c  of 

:;:'_•  n. ;N>1>'>  diliti  to  !:!-,  jir'r.atr  cri-.Ii'. ors."       ( 'oii-ultati<;n>,  Mardi  :o. 

I  -7  I  ;  ;:iul  !'-r  :';: r'.1: rr  I'Lilit-,  C'cii-t:lt::lii>Jis,  i  ;tli  .lime,  1771.      "  ^  '    til'L1 

:    !,  1  ---i  t'ri-  ill  lit  ID  iiiiliviiiuiiU  -li.Hild  liavi-   hccij  tin-  re, 'I  inntisc 

t<>r    the  aLriTaiiili/cnu  nt    ot    Mahoirie.l    Ali    (tin1   iialiol)  ot   Arcol  \   and 

in    jiluir^i    1  n:!o  a  '.'.ar  to  p;,i   iiim  ill  po--i  -MOD   ot'  the   Mv^nrr 

r'  •  '        ;!.e   (li>charjf   ot'  the    debt.''     Letter  Iroin    the    direitor>, 

y* 

'•  r  '  o;n  t!u-  nabob.  Mav  i-t,  I  -^M  ;   and  ditto.  :  41  li  April.  1 77 
I'i  Oct'  ber;    tii'.'.o,  r  6th  Sept.  1772,   i'itli  March.  1:7.5. 
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ordinary  titles  of  respect  ami  courtesy  *.  From  that  time 
forward,  a  continued  plot  was  carred  on  \\ilhin  the  divan, 
black  and  whit..*,  of  t!ie  nub.l)  of  Arcot,  for  the-  destruc- 
tion of  Hy.Jer  Ali.  As  to  the  outward  in*  mbers  of  tlic 
double,  or  rather  treble  government  oi'  Madras,  which 
luul  signed  the  treaty.  t!uv  were  alwavs  prevented  by  some 
over-ruling  influence  ^which  they  do  not  describe,  but 
wh'ch  cannot  be  misunderstood,)  from  performing  what 
justice  and  intere-t  combined  so  evidently  to  enforce. 

When  .it  length  Hyder  Ali  ibui;d  that  h.-had  to  do  with 
men  \\ho  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no  treaty 
and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined 
tneiniej  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the 
country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated 
criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to 
leave  the  whole  Carnatic  a:i  everlasting  monument  of  ven- 
geance, and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  those,  against  wh./m  the  faith  which  holds 
the  11, oral  elements  of  the  world  together,  was  no  protec- 
tion. He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so 
collected  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of 
his  dreadful  resolution.  I  laving  terminated  his  disputes 
with  every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mu- 
tual animosities  in  their  common  detestation  against  the 
creditors  of  the  nabob  oi' Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quar- 
ter whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new 
rudiments  in  the  arts  ot  destruction  :  and  compounding 
all  the  materials  ol  iury,  havoc,  a:id  desolation,  into  one 
black  cloud,  he  hung  tor  a  wh;;e  on  the  declivities  ol  the 
mountains.  Y\'iiil>t  the  aulho.s  uf  ail  these  evils  were  idly 
and  stupidly  ga/.ing  on  this  Menacing  meteor,  which 
blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured 
down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Car- 


*   Letter  from   the  prc.-itlcncv  at  Madras  to  the  rourt  of  director'. 
;th  Juntj  J  769. 
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n.iiic.  'I  hen  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no 
eve  h.ul  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue 
can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known 
or  li,ard  of,  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of 
universal  fire'  bla.--.ted  every  field,  consumed  every  house, 
destroyed  every  temple1.  The  miserable.'  inhabitants  flying 
from  their  /laming  village.-,  in  part  were  slaughtered ; 
others,  wiilmut  regard  te>  sex.  to  age,  te>  the  respect  of 
rank,  or  sacred nes-,  of  fund  ion,  lathers  torn  from  children, 
husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry, 
and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers,  am!  the  tram- 
pling of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity  in  an 
unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those1  who  were1  able-  to  evade 
this  tempest,  fle'd  te>  the  walled  cities.  l?ut  escaping  from 
fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exigency,  were 
certainly  liberal;  and  all  was  done  by  charity  that  private 
charity  could  do;  but  it  was  a  people-  in  beggary;  it  was  a 
nation  which  stretched  out  its  hands  for  food.  For  months 
together  these  creatures  of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess 
and  luxury,  in  their  most  plenteous  days,  had  fallen  short 
of  the  allowance  of  our  aiisterest  lasts,  silent,  patient,  re- 
signed. \\ithoiit  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without 
complaint,  perished  by  an  hundred  a  day  in  the  streets  of 
Madras;  every  day  .se\eiity  at  least  laiel  their  bodie-s  in  the 
street-,  or  on  the  g!.ici->  of  Tanjore,  ami  expired  of  famine 
in  the  granary  of  India,  j  \vas  going  to  awake  your  jus- 
tice towards  this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow-citi/cns,  by 
bringing  before  you  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague 
of  hunger.  ()!  all  the  calamities  which  beset  and  wavlay  the 
life  of  man,  this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that 
wherein  the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing 
more  than  he1  is:  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  with 
decorum;  these  details  are  of  a  species  of  horror  M>  nau- 
se>ou-  and  disgusting;  they  are  so  degrading  to  the-  sufferers 
ami  to  the  hearers  ;  they  are  so  humiliating  to  human  na- 
ture it-elf,  that,  on  better  thoughts,  I  find  it  more  advisable 
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to  throw  a  pall  over  this  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it   to 
your  general  conceptions. 

I' or  eighteen  months,  without  intermission,  this  destruc- 
tion raged  i'roin  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of 
Tanjore ;  and  so  completely  did  these  masters  i.i  tluir  art, 
Ilyder  Ali,  and  hi>  more  ferocious  son,  absolv.j  themselves 
of  their  impious  vow,  that,  when  the  British  an.  ii<s  traversed, 
as  they  did,  the  Climatic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions,  through  the  whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see 
one  man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not.  one  four-footed 
beast  of  any  description  whatever.  One  dead  uniform 
silence  reigned  over  the  whole  region.  With  the  incon- 
siderable exceptions  of  the  nr.rrov/  vicinage  of  some  few 
forts  —  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  sneaking  literally — 1 
mean  to  produce  to  you  more  than  three  witnesses,  above  all 
exception,  who  will  support  this  as-.rrtion  in  its  full  extent. 
That  hurricane  of  war  passed  through  every  part  of  the 
central  provinces  of  the  C'anmiic.  Six  or  seven  districts 
to  the  north  and  to  tie.- south  ^und  these  not  wholly  un- 
touched) escaped  the  general  i  avagc. 

The  Carnatic  i.s  a  country  not  much  inferior  in  extent 
to  Eng'and.  Figure  to  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land 
in  uhose  representative  chair  you  sit;  figure  to  yourself 
the  form  and  fashion  01'  your  sweet  and  cheerful  country 
from  Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the 
Irisii  to  the  German  sea  cast  and  west,  emptied  and  em- 
bowelled  (mav  God  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes!)  bv  so 
accomplished  a  desolation.  Extend  your  imagination  a 
little  1'urtln  r,  and  then  suppose  vour  nniM-ters  taking  a 
survey  oi'ihis  scene  of  wa-te  and  desolation  :  uhat  would  be 
vor.  r  thoughts  ii  vou  ^hould  b.:  ml.  rmed,  tli.tt  they  were 
computing  ho\\  mucli  iuul  been  the  amount  ol  the  excise-,, 
Jiow  much  the  customs,  how  much  the  land  and  malt  tax, 
iii  order  that  thev  khould  charge  'take  it  in  the  most 
favourable  liidit  Inr  public  service,  upon  the  ivlic.s  of  the 
.>atiatcd  vengeaMce  oi  relentless  enemies,  tiie  wlioli-  o!  wliat 
England  had  yielded  i:i  the  most  exuberant  ^ea-ons  ol'peace 
an(j  ulmudance  ?  \\hat  would  vou  call  it .'  To  call  it 
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tyranny,  sublimed  into  madness,  would  be  too  faint  an 
linage:  yet  this  very  mildness  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  minis!  ers  at  your  right  hand  have  proceeded  in  their 
estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  when  they  were 
providing  not  supply  for  the  establishments  of  its  protection, 
but  rewards  for  the  authors  of  its  ruin. 

.Every  day  you  are  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  this  cant, 
"  the  Carnatic  is  a  country  that  will  soon  recover,and  become 
instantly  as  prosperous  as  ever."  They  think  they  are  talk- 
ing to  innocents,  who  will  believe  that  by  Bowing  oi  dragons' 
teeth,  men  may  come  up  ready  grown  and  ready  armed. 
Thev  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  considering 
(for  it  requires  no  great  re'ich  of  thought,  no  very  profound 
knowledge)  the  manner  in  which  mankind  are  increased, 
and  countries  cultivated,  will  ivg.ird  ail  this  raving  as  it 
ought  to  be  regarded.  In  order  that  the  people,  after  a 
long  period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  government,  government  must  begin  by  main- 
taining them.  Here  the  road  to  economy  lies  not  through 
receipt,  but  through  expence ;  and  in  that  country  nature 
has  given  no  short  cut  to  your  object.  Men  must  'propa- 
gate, like  other  animals,  by  the  mouth.  Never  did  op- 
pression light  the  nuptial  torch  ;  never  did  extortion  and 
usury  spread  out  the  genial  bed.  Does  any  one  of  you 
think  that  England,  so  wasted,  would,  under  such  a 
nursing  attendance,  so  rapidly  and  cheaply  recover  ?  But 
he  is  meanly  acquainted  with  either  England  or  India,  who 
does  not  know  that  England  would  a  thousand  times  sooner 
resume  population,  fertility,  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
ultimate  secretion  from  both,  revenue,  than  such  a  country 
as  the  Carnatic. 

The  Carnatic  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a  fertile 
soil.  The  general  si/e  of  its  cattle  is  proof  enough  that  it 
is  much  otherwise.  It  is  some  days  since  I  moved,  that  a, 
curious  and  interesting  map,  kept  in  the  India-house,  should 
be.  laid  before  you''".  The  India-house  is  not  vet  in  readi- 


'   Mr,  Barnard's  map  of  the  Jauliiiv. 
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ness  to  semi  it;  I  have  therefore  brought  clown  my  own 
copy,  and  there  it  lies  for  the  use-  of  any  gentleman  who 
may  think  sueh  a  matter  worthy  of  hi-  attention.  It  is  in- 
deed a  noble  map,  and  of  noble  tiling  ;  but  it  is  decisive 
against  the  golden  dreams  and  sanguine  speculations  of 
avarice  run  mad.  In  addition  to  what  you  know  uui-l  be 
the  case  in  every  part  of  the  world,  (the  necessity  of  a  pre- 
vious provision  of  habitation,  seed,  >tock,  capital,)  that  map 
will  shew  you,  that  the  uses  of  the  influences  ol  Heaven  it- 
self, are  in  that  country  a  work  of  art.  The  Carnatic  is 
refreshed  bv  few  or  no  living  brooks  or  running  streams, 
and  it  has  rain  only  at  a  season  ;  but  its  product  of  rice 
exacts  the  use  of  water  subject  to  perpetual  command. 
This  is  the  national  bank  of  the  Carnatic,  on  which  it  must 
have  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it  perishes  irretrievably.  For 
that  reason,  in  the  happier  times  of  India,  a  number,  al- 
most incredible,  of  reservoirs  have  been  made  in  chosen 
places  throughout  the  whole  country;  they  are  formed  for 
the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth  and  >toncs,  with  sluices 
of  >ol id  ma-onrv  :  the  whole1  constructed  with  admirable 
.-kill  and  labour,  and  maintained  at  a  mightv  charge.  In 
the  territory  contained  in  that  map  alone,  I  have  been  at 
the  trouble  of  reckoning  the  reservoirs,  and  thev  amount 
to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  acres  to  five  mile-,  in  circuit.  From  these  reservoirs 
currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the  fields,  and  these 
watercourses  again  call  for  a  considerable  expence  to  keep 
them  properlv  scoured  and  duly  levelled.  Taking  the  dis- 
trict in  that  map  a.-  a  measure,  there  cannot  be  in  the  ( 'ar- 
iiutie  and  Tanjoiv  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  the-e  re.-er- 
voir-,  of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions,  to  .>av  nothimr 
of  t!io-r  for  dome-tie  service.-,  and  the  u-e  oi  religious  puri- 
fication. The-e  are  noi  the  enterprises  of  your  power,  nor 
in  a  stvle  ol  magnificence  suited  to  the  ta-le  ol  vour  mini- 
oter.  The-e  are  the  monuments  ol  real  kings,  v,  !io  were 
the  father-  of  their  people;  tc.-tator-  I"  a  po-tt-ritv  which 
they  embraced  as  their  own.  The-e  are  th;-  grand  sepul- 
chres built  bv  ambition:  but  bv  the.  ambition  ->i  an  in»ali- 
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able  benevolence,  which,  not  contented  with  reigning  in 
the  dispensation  of  happiness  during  the  contracted  term  of 
human  lite,  had  strained,  with  all  the  reaching*  and  grasp- 
ings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their 
bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves through  generations  of  generations,  the  guardians, 

O  O  cj  *  O 

the  protectors,  the  nourishers  of  mankind. 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who  are  ob- 
jects of  the  grant  of  public  money  now  before  you,  had  so 
diverted  the  supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture  and  popu- 
lation, that  every  where  the  reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a 
miserable  decay.  But  after  those  domestic  enemies  had 
provoked  the  entry  of  a  cruel  foreign  foe  into  the  country, 
he  did  not  leave  it,  until  his  revenge  had  completed  the 
destruction  begun  by  their  avarice.  Few,  very  few  indeed, 
of  these  magazines  of  water  that  are  not  either  totally  de- 
stroyed, or  cut  through  with  such  gaps,  as  to  require  a 
serious  attention  and  much  cost  to  re-establish  them,  as  the 
means  of  present  subsistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future 
revenue  to  the  state. 

AVhat,  ISir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  ministry 
do  on  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  such  works  before  them  ? 
On  the  view  of  such  a  chasm  of  desolation  as  that  which 
yawned  in  the  midst  of  those  countries  to  the  north  and 
south,  which  still  bore  some  vestiges  of  cultivation  ?  They 
•would  have  reduced  all  their  most  necessary  establishments  ; 
they  would  have  suspended  the  justest  payments;  they  would 
have  employed  every  shilling  derived  from  the  producing, 
to  re-animate  ihe  powers  of  the  unproductive  parts.  While 
they  were  performing  this  fundamental  duty,  whilst  they 
were  celebrating  these  mysteries  of  justice  and  humanity, 
they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious  creditors,  whose 
crimes  were  their  claims,  that  they  must  keep  an  awful  dis- 
tance; that  thev  must  silence  their  inauspicious  tongues ; 
that  they  nui^t  hold  off  their  profane  unhallowed  paws  from 
this  holy  work  ;  they  would  have  proclaimed  with  a  voice 
that  -ho'.ild  make  itself  heard,  that  on  every  country  the 
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first  creditor  is  the  plough  ;  taut  this  original,  indefeasible 
claim  supersedes  every  other  demand. 

Tliis  is  what  a  wise  aiid  virtuon-  mh.istry  wuii'd  have 
done  and  said.  This,  thereibre,  is  what  on:-  minister  could 
never  think  of  savin;.!'  or  dnjn.;;.  A  ministry  of  another 
kind  would  have  first  improved  the  eoitntrv,  and  have  thus 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  future  opulence  and  future  force. 
But  on  this  grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  country, 
then.'  is  not  one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence 
ot  our  ministers,  from  the  first  to  the  la<t  :  they  lek  nothing 
for  a  land  desolated  by  iire,  sword,  and  famine:  their 
sympathies  took  another  direction  ,;  they  were  touched  with 
pity  lor  bribery,  so  long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching 
ol  ils  palms;  their  bowels  yearned  for  usurv,  that  had  long 
missed  the  harvest  of  its  returning  months  "::  th;y  felt  for 
peculation  which  had  been  for  so  inanv  years  raking  in  the 
dust  of  an  empty  treasury  ;  they  were  melted  into  compas- 
sion tor  rapine  and  oppression,  licking  their  dry,  parched, 
unbloody  ja\\>.  These  were  the  objects  of  their  solicitude. 
The-e  were  the  necessities  for  which  they  were  studious  to 
pro\  ide. 

To  state  the  country  and  its  revenues  in  their  real  condi- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  those  lictitious  claims,  consistent !y 
with  the  support  of  an  army  and  a  civil  c.-tahli<hment, 
would  have  bc-en  impo-sible ;  therefore  the  ministers  are 
silent  on  that  head,  and  rest  themselves  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Macartney,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors, 
written  in  the  year  1781.  speculating  on  what  mLdit  be  the 
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his  calculation-,  and  on  tin-   they  clioo-e    to 

It  was  on  this  calculation  th:.t  the  niiMi-.irv,    in  c. 

sition   to    the   remonstrances  oi  tht;  c«.-urt  ;,t  thr-. 
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compelled  that  miserable,  enslaved  body,  to  put  their  hands 
to  an  order  for  appropriating  the  enormous  sum  of 
480,0007..  annually,  as  a  fund  for  paying  to  their  rebellious 
servants  a  debt  contracted  in  defiance  of  their  clearest  and 
most  positive  injunctions. 

The  authority  and  information  of  Lord  Macartney  is 
held  high  on  this  occasion,  though  it  is  totally  rejected  in 
every  other  particular  of  this  business.  I  believe  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  almost  as  old  an  acquaintance  as  any 
Lord  Macartney  has.  A  constant  and  unbroken  friendship 
has  subsisted  between  us  from  a  very  early  period ;  and,  I 
trust,  he  thinks,  that  as  I  respect  his  character,  and  in 
general  admire  his  conduct,  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  no 
common  interest  in  his  reputation.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate 
wholly  to  disallow  the  calculation  of  1781,  without  any  ap- 
prehension that  I  shall  appear  to  distrust  his  veracity  or  his 
judgment.  This  peace-estimate  of  revenue  was  not  ground- 
ed on  the  state  of  the  Carnatic  as  it  then,  or  as  it  had  re- 
cently stood.  It  was  a  statement  of  former  and  better  times. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when  the  large 
portion  of  the  Carnatic  held  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot  might 
be  fairly  reputed  to  produce  a  revenue  to  that,  or  to  a 
greater  amount.  But  the  whole  had  so  melted  awav  bvthe 

O  •         «• 

slow  and  silent  hostility  of  oppression  and  mismanagement, 
that  the  revenue,  sinking  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
had  fallen  to  about  Scc.ccc/.  a  year,  even  before  an  enemy'* 
horse  had  imprinted  his  hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Carnatic. 
From  that  view,  and  independently  of  the  decisive  effects  of 
the  war  which  ensued,  .Sir  Eyre  Coote  conceived  that  years 
must  pass  before  the  country  could  be  restored  to  its  former 
prosperity  and  production.  It  was  that  state  of  revenue 
(namely,  the  actual  state  before  the  war)  which  the  directors 
have  opposed  to  Lord  Macartney's  speculation.  They  refused 
to  take  the  revenues  for  more  than  8oo,cco/.  In  this  they 
are  justified  bv  Lord  Macartney  himself,  who,  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  informs  the  court,  that  his  sketch  is  a  matter  of  *pecu- 
lation  ;  it  supposes  the  country  restored  to  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  the  revenue  to  be  in  a  course  of  effective  and 
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honest  collection.  If  therefore  the  ministers  have  gone 
wrong,  they  were  not  deceived  by  Lord  Macartney  :  they 
were  deceived  by  no  man.  The  estimate  of  the  directors  is 
nearly  the  very  estimate  furnished  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself,  and  published  to  the  world  in  one  of 
the  printed  reports  of  his  own  committee ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  his  power,  he  chose  to  abandon  his  account.  No 
part  of  his  official  conduct  can  be  defended  on  the  ground 
of  his  parliamentary  information. 

In  this  clashing  of  accounts  and  estimates,  ought  not  the 
ministry,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  even  appearances,  to 
have  waited  for  information  of  the  actual  result  of  these 
speculations,  before  they  laid  a  charge,  and  such  a  charge, 
not  conditionally  and  eventually,  but  positively  and  authori- 
tatively, upon  a  country  which  they  all  knew,  and  which 
one  of  them  had  registered  on  the  records  of  this  House,  to 

O  ' 

be  wasted  beyond  all  example,  by  every  oppression  of  an 
abusive  government,  and  every  ravage  of  a  desolating  war. 
But  that  you  may  discern  iu  what  manner  they  use  the 
correspondence  of  office,  and  that  thereby  you  may  enter 
into  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministerial  board  of  controul,  I 
desire  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  remark,  that  through  their 
whole  controversy  with  the  court  of  directors,  they  do  noi 
so  much  as  hint  at  their  ever  having  seen  any  other  paper 
from  Lord  Macartney,  or  any  other  estimate  of  revenue, 
than  this  of  1781.  To  this  they  hold.  Here  they  take 
post ;  here  they  entrench  themselves. 

When   I  first  read  this  curious  controversy  between  the 
ministerial  board  and  the  court  of  directors,  common  can- 
dour obliged  me  to  attribute  their  tenacious  adherence  to 
c 

the  estimate  of  1781  to  a  total  ignorance  oi'  what  had 
appeared  upon  the  records.  But  th»>  rig! it  honourable 
gentleman  has  chosen  to  come  torward  with  an  uncalled-for 
declaration  ;  he  boastingly  trlis  you,  that  he  ha-  seen,  read, 
digested,  compared  every  thing  ;  and  that  if  he  1ms  tinned  he 
has  sinned  with  his  eyes  broad  open.  JSince  then  the  minis- 
ters will  obstinately  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  themselves, 
let  them  add  to  their  crimes  what  aggrarutions  they  please. 

I,     2 
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Tliev  have  then  (since  it  must  be  so)  wilfully  and  corruptly 
suppressed  the  information  which  they  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced :    and   for    the    support   of  peculation,    have    made 
themselves  guilty  of  spoliation  and  suppression  of  eridence. 
The  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  totally  overturns  (for 
the  present   at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781,   they  have  no 
more  taken  notice  of  in  their  controversy  with  the  court  of 
directors  than   if  it  had   no   existence.       It   is   the  report 
made  by  a  committee  appointed  at  Madras,  to  manage  the 
whole  of  the  six  countries  assigned  to  the  Company  by  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.     This  committee  was  wisely  instituted  by 
Lord  Macartney,   to  remove  from  himself  the  suspicion  of 
all  improper  management    in  so   invidious  a  trust ;   and  it 
seems  to  have  been  well  chosen.    This  committee  has  made 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  only  six  districts  which  were 
in   a   condition   to   be  let  to  farm.      In  one  si  t  of  columns 
they  state  the  gross  and  net  produce  of  the  districts  as  let 
by  the  nabob.     To  th:il  statement  they  oppose  the   terms 
on  which  the  same  districts  were  rented  for  five  years,  under 
their  authority.     Under  the  nabob,   the  gross  farm  was  so 
high  as  57o,ccc/.  sterling.     "What  wa^  the  clear  produce? 
Why,   no   more  than  about   250,0007.,   and  this  was   the 
whole    profit    of    the    nabob's     treasury,     under    his    own 
management,  of  all  the  districts  which  were  in  a  condition 
to   be   let    to   farm    on    the   27th    of    May,    1782.     Lord 
Macartney's  leases  stipulated  a  gross  produce  of  no  more 
than   about  ^z.ccc.!.,  br.t  then  the  estimated  net  amount 
was  nearly  double  the  nabob's.      It  however  did   not  then 
exceed   48", coo/. ;  and    Lord    Macartney's   commissioner? 
lake  credit  for  an  annual  revenue  amounting  to  this  dear 
sum.       Here    is    no    speculation;     here    is    no    inaccurate 
account  clandestinely  obtained  from  those  who  might  wi>Ii, 
and  weiv  enabled  to  deceive.    It  i-~  the  authorized  recorded 
state  of  a  real  recent  transaction.   Here  is  not  i,2co.ccc/., 
not  Boo, cc:7.      The  whole  revenue  of  the  Carnatic  yielded 
no   more  in    Mav    1782    than  480, ooc/. ;   nearly    the  very 
precise  sum  which  your  mim-tcr,    who   is   so  careful  of  the 
public  security,  has  carried  from  all  descriptions  of  establish- 
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incut  to   form   a  fund   for   tin-  private.1  emolument  of  his 
creatures. 

In  tin's  estimate,  we  see,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the 
nabob's  farms  rated  so  high  as  5yO,ccc/.  Hitherto  all  is 
well;  but  follow  on  to  the  ellective  net  revenue:  there  the 
illusion  vanishes;  and  you  will  not  find  nearly  so  much 
as  half  the  produce.  It  is  with  reason  therefore  Lord 
Macartney  invariably  throughout  the  whole  correspond- 
ence, qualifies  all  his  views  and  expectations  of  revenue, 
and  all  his  plan-  for  its  application,  with  this  indispensable 
condition,  that  the  management  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  Should  that  fatal  measure  take  place,  he 
lias  over  and  over  again  told  you,  that  he  has  no  prospect 
of  realising  any  thing  whatsoever  for  any  public  purpose. 
With  the>e  weighty  declarations,  confirmed  bv  sueh  a  state 
of  indisputable  fact  before  them  :  what  has  been  done  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  his  accomplices?  Shall 
I  be  believul  ?  They  have  delivered  over  those  very  terri- 
tories, on  the  keeping  of  whieh  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  defence  of  our  dominions,  and  what  was  more 
dear  to  them,  possibly,  their  own  job,  depended:  they 
have  delivered  back  again  without  condition,  without 
arrangement,  without  stipulation  of  any  sort  for  the  natives 
of  any  rank,  the  \\hole  of  those  vast  countries,  to  many 
of  whieh  he  had  no  just  claim,  into  the  ruinous  mismanage- 
ment of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  To  crown  all,  according  to 
their  miserable  practice  whenever  they  do  any  thing  tran- 
scendently  absurd,  they  preface  this  their  abdication  of 
their  triM,  by  a  solemn  declaration  th;;t  tliev  were  not 
obliged  to  it  by  any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  demand  of 
justice  whatsoever. 

I  have1  i-tated  to  you  the  estimated  produce  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Carnatic,  in  a  condition  to  be  farmed  in  1782, 
according  to  the  different  managements  into  whieh  they 
might  fall;  and  this  estimate  the  ministers  ha\e  thought 
proper  to  suppress.  Since  that,  t\\o  other  accounts  have 
been  received.  The  first  informs  us  that  there  has  been 
a  recovery  of  what  is  called  arrear,  as  well  as  of  an  itu- 
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provement  of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  six  provinces 
which  were  let  in  i  782  *.  It  was  brought  about  by  making 
a  now  war.  Alter  some  sharp  actions,  by  the  resolution 
ami  >k\li  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  several  of  the  petty  princes 
of  the  most  southerly  of  the  umvasted  provinces  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  very  heavy  rents  and  tributes,  who  for  a  long 
time  before  had  not  paid  any  acknowledgment.  After  this 
reduction,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Irwin,  one  of  the  committee, 
that  province  was  divided  into  twelve  farms.  This  operation 
raised  the  income  of  that  particular  province;  the  others 
remain  as  they  were  first  farmed.  JSo  that  instead  of  pro- 
ducing only  their  original  rent  of  480, ooo/.  they  netted  in 
about  two  years  and  a  quarter,  1,3 20, ceo/,  sterling,  which 
would  be  about  660, ccc/.  a  year,  if  the  recovered  arrear 
was  not  included.  AVhat  deduction  is  to  be  made  on 
account  of  that  an  ear  I  cannot  determine,  but  certainly 
what  would  reduce  the  annual  income  considerably  below 
the  rate  I  have  allowed.  The  second  account  received,  is 
the  letting  of  the  wasted  provinces  of  the  Carnatic.  This 
I  understand  is  at  a  growing  rent,  which  may  or  may 
not  reali/e  what  it  promises  :  but  if  it  should  answer,  it 
will  raise  the  whole,  at  some  future  time,  to  i.2oo,ooc/. 

You  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  revenue 
is  the  produce  of  all  the  nabob's  dominions.  During  the 
assignment,  the  nabob  paid  nothing,  because  the  Company 
had  all.  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  lately  assigned 
territory  to  yield  up  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ;  and  suppose  i,2co,coo/. 
to  be  annually  realized,  (of  which  \vc  actually  know  of  no 
more  than  the  realizing  of  6co,ooc/.),  out  of  this  you  must 
deduct  the  subs-idy  and  rent  which  the  nabob  paid  before 
the  assignment,  namely*  340, coo/,  a  year.  This  reduces 
back  the  revenue  applicable  to  the  new  distribution  made 
bv  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  about  800. cod.  Of  that 
sum  five-eighths  are  by  them  surrendered  to  the  debts. 
Thr  remaining  three  are  the  only  fund  left  for  all  the 

*  The  provir.ee  of  Tinnevell  v, 
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purposes  so  magnificently  displayed  in  the  letter  of  the 
board  of  controul  ;  that  is,  for  a  new-east  peace-establish- 
ment ;  a  new  fund  for  ordnance  and  fortifications;  and  a 
large  allowance  for  what  they  call  "  the  splendour  of  the 
Durbar." 

You   have  heard  the  account  of  these  territories  as  they 
stood  in  i  782.      You  have  seen  the  actual  receipt  since  the 
assignment  in    1781,   of  which   I   reckon   about   two  years 
and  a  quarter  productive.      I   have    stated   to   you    the  ex- 
pectation from  the  wasted  part.      For  realising  all  this  you 
may   value  yourselves  on    the    vigour   and  diligence   of  a 
governor  and  committee  that  have  done  so  much.    If  these 
hopes  from  the  committee  are  rational  —  remember  that  the 
committee  is  no  more.     Your  ministers,  who  have  formed 
their   fund   for  these  debts  on  the  presumed  effect  of  the 
committee's  management,   have  put  a  complete  end  to  that 
committee.       Their   acts  are    rescinded ;    their    leases    are 
broken;  their  renters  are  dispersed.     Your  ministers  knew, 
when  they  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the   Carnatic,  that 
the  nabob  would  not  onlv  turn  all  these  unfortunate  farmers 
of  revenue  out  of  employment,   but  that  he  has  denounced 
his    severest    vengeance    against    them,    for    acting    under 
British  authority.      With  a  knowledge  of  this  disposition, 
a  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,   incited    by    no    public    advantage,    impelled    by  no 
public  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the   most   wanton  perfidy 
which  has  ever  stained  the  annals   of  mankind,  have  de- 
livered over  to  plunder,   imprisonment,   exile,    and   deatli 
itself,  according  to  the  mercy  of  such  execrable  tyrants  as 
Amir    ul    Onira    and    Paul     Benfield,    the    unhappy    and 
deluded   souls,   who,    untaught   bv   uniform   example,   were 
still  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  English  faith.    They 
have  gone  farther;   they  have,  thought  proper  to  mock   and 
outrage  their  misery  by  ordering  them  protection  and  com- 
pensation.      From    what    power    is    this   protection    to   be 
derived  ?     And  from  what  fund    is  thi>;  compensation   to 
arise?   The  revenues  are  delivered  over  to  their  oppressor; 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  from  whence  that  revenue  i-:  to 
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arise,  and  under  which  tlu-v  live,  is  surrendered  to  the 
KID. c  iron  hands:  and  that  they  *hall  be  deprived  of  all 
refuse,  and  all  hope,  the  iiinnster  lias  made  a  solemn, 
voluntary  declaration,  that  he  m-ver  will  interlere  with  the 
nabob's  internal  government. 

The  la*t  thin^  considered  by  the  board  of  controul 
among  the  d"bts  oi'  the  Carnalic,  wns  that  arising  to  tlie 
Kast  India  Company,  \\hic';,  a  tier  the-  provision  lor  the 
cavalry,  and  the  consolidation  of  177".  was  to  divide  the 
residue  of  the  fund  of  480, ooo/.  a  year  \sith  the  lenders  of 
1767.  'llns  debt,  the  worthy  chairman,  who  sits  opposite 
to  me,  contends  to  be  three  million*  sterling.  Lord 
Macartney's  account  of  1781.  *tate<  it  to  be.  at  that  pe- 
riod, i,2co,ooc/.  The  fir-t  account  of  the  court  ot  di- 
rectors makes  it  900,0 :::/.  This,  like  the  private  debt, 
being  without  any  solid  existence,  is  incapable  of  any  dis- 
tinct limits.  \Yhutevcr  its  amount  or  it*  validity  may  be, 
one  thing  is  clear;  it  is  oi' the  nature  and  quality  ot  ;t  pub- 
lic debt.  In  tlv.it  light  nothing  :.-  provided  for  it,  but  an 
eventual  >urplus  to  be  .iivui.  >i  with  one  class  of  the  private 
(n  nuiiid' •,  aiier  :•  :ii  !.->:  \'i;ig  the  t\vo  lirst  clashes.  Never  was  a 
more  shameful  postponing  a  public  demand,  which  by  the 
rc:as<)ii  ot  the  thing,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  all  na- 
tion*, supersede^  cvu-y  j.rivate  claim.  Tho*e  who  gave 
tliis  preference  to  private  claims,  consider  the  Company's 
as  a  lawful  demand;  cl*e,  why  did  they  pretend  to  pro- 
vide- for  it  /  On  their  own  principles  they  are  condemned. 

But  I,  .Sir,  who  prole*^  to  speak  to  your  understanding 
and  to  your  conscience,  niid  to  brush  away  Irom  this  busi- 
jiess  all  false  colon:"-,  ail  false1  appellation-,  as  well  as  false 
tacts,  do  positively  deny  that  the  Carnatic  owes  a  shilling 
to  the  Company,  whatever  the  Company  may  be  indebted 
to  that  undone  country.  It  owes  nothing  to  the  Company, 
for  this  plain  and  simple  reason  —  the  territory  charged 
uhh  the  debt  is  their  OVMI.  To  say  that  their  revenues  liill 
sh'Tt,  and  owe  them  money,  i*  to  *ay  they  are  in  debt  to 
them>elvi*,  which  is  only  talking  non*en-e.  The  fact  is, 
that  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
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country,  the  Company,  cither  in  its  own  name,  or  in  the 
names  of  the  nabob  of  Arcnt  and  ra'ah  of  Tanjoiv,  has  lost 
for  several  year.-  u  hat  it  might  have  looked  to  receive  from 
its  own  e.-tate.  It  men  \>ere  allowed  to  creilit  them.-elves 
u|)on  Mich  principles,  aiiv  o;u-  mi^ht  -01.11  grow  rich  bv  this 
mode  oi  accounting.  A  flood  come-,  de/un  upon  a  man's 
estate  in  the  i'jeiiorel  Level  of  i.:  :/.  a  year,  and  drowns 
his  iviii-  tor  ten  year-,  The  chancellor  would  put  that  man 
into  iiie  hands  oi  a  trustee,  who  would  gravely  make  up 
In-  books,  ,i:id  tor  thi-  lo-i  credit  himself  in  hi>  account  lor 
a  debt  due  to  him  of  ic,coc/.  It  i-,  however,  on  this 
principle  the  Company  makes  up  its  demand-  on  the  Car- 
naiic.  In  peace  they  go  the  full  length,  and  indeed  more 
than  the  full  length,  of  what  the  people  ca:i  bear  for 
current  establishments;  then  they  are  absurd  enough  to 
consolidate  all  the  calamities  of  war  into  debts ;  to  meta- 
morphose the  devastations  of  the  country  into  demands 
upon  its  future  production.  \\  hat  i>  this  but  to  avow  a  re- 
solution uitvriv  1o  iK  viw  th.  :r  o\vn  country,  and  t(j  force 
the  people  to  pay  [\><:  their  sullerings,  to  a  government 
which  has  proved  unable  to  protect  either  the  share  of  the 
husbandman  or  their  o\\  n  .'  In  every  lease  ot  a  larm,  the 
inva-ion  of  an  enemy.  iii-tL;!tl  of  ibrming  a  demand  for  ar- 
rear,  is  a  re!ea-e  of  rent  ;  nor  for  that  relea>e  is  it  at  all 
necev-arv  to  >how.  that  the'  invasie-n  In:-  left  nothing  to  the 
occupier  of  the  soil  :  though  in  the  pie^nt  ea>e  it  would  be 
too  easy  to  prove  that  iiu-lanciioly  i.ict  '.  1  therefore  ap- 
plaiuh'd  in1.'  riii'ht  honourable  iiK,,ii,  who,  when  hi'  ean- 
vas-ed  the  Company'*  ai'Counts,  a.-  a  preliminan  to  a  bill 
that  oiinht  not  io  >tand  iai  I'alsv  hood  ol'an\  kind,  li\id  his 
discerning  e\e.  and  hi-  deeiihiiLl'  h:md.  on  lhi>e  ele'lits  of 
the  Ci.'ii!pan\.  Irom  the  nabob  ol  Aie'^t  and  rajah  ot  Tan- 
jore,  and  at  one  -ti'oki'  expunged  them  all,  a-  utterly  irre- 
coverable: he  mi<rht  have'  added  as  utterly  unfounded. 
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On  those  grounds  I  do  not  blame  the  arrangement  this  day 
in  question,  as  a  preference  given  to  the  debt  of  indivi- 
duals over  the  Company's  debt.  In  my  eye  it  is  no  more 
than  the  preference  of  a  liction  over  a  chimera  ;  but  I 
blame  the  preference  given  to  those  iietitious  private  debts 
over  the  standing  defence  and  the  standing  government. 
It  is  there  the  public  is  robbed.  It  is  robbed  in  its  army; 
it  is  robbed  in  its  civil  administration;  it  is  robbed  in  its 
credit;,  it  is  robbed  in  its  investment  which  forms  the  com- 
mercial connexion  between  that  country  and  Europe. 
There  is  the  robbery. 

But  my  principal  objection  lies  a  good  deal  deeper. 
That  debt  to  the  Company  is  the  pretext  under  which  all 
the  other  debts  lurk  and  cover  themselves.  That  debt 
forms  the  foul  putrid  mucus,  in  which  are  engendered  the 
whole  brood  of  creeping  ascarides,  all  the  endless  involu- 
tions, the  eternal  knot,  added  to  a  knot  of  those  inex- 
pugnable tape-worms  which  devour  the  nutriment,  and  cat 
up  the  bowels  of  India.  It  is  necessary,  Sir,  you  should 
recollect  two  things :  first,  that  the  nabob's  debt  to  the 
Company  carries  no  interest.  In  the  next  place  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  whenever  the  Company  has  occasion  to  borrow, 
she  has  always  commanded  whatever  she  thought  fit  at 
8  per  cent.  Carrying  in  your  mind  these  two  facts,  attend 
to  the  process  with  regard  to  the  public  and  private  debt, 
and  with  what  little  appearance  of  decency  they  play  into 
each  other's  hands  a  game  of  utter  perdition  to  the  un- 
happy natives  of  India.  The  nabob  falls  into  an  arrcar  to 
the  Company.  The  presidency  presses  for  payment.  The 
nabob's  answer  is,  1  have  no  money.  Good.  But  there 
are  soucars  who  will  supply  you  on  the  mortgage  of  your 
territories.  Then  steps  forward  some  Paul  Benficld,  and 
from  his  grateful  compassion  to  the  nabob,  and  his  filial 
regard  to  the  Company,  he  unlocks  the  treasures  of  his 
virtuous  indu>try  ;  and  for  a  consideration  of  24  or  36  per 
ci'iit.  on  a  mortgage  of  the  territorial  revenue,  becomes  se- 
curity to  the  Company  for  the  nabob's  arrear. 

All  thi.s  intermediate  usury  thus  becomes  sanctified  by 
the  ultimate  view  to  the  Company's  payment.  In  this  case, 
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would  not  a  plain  man  ask  this  plain  question  of  the  Com- 
pam  :  if  you  know  that  the  nabob  must  annually  mortage 
his  territories  to  your  .servants  to  pay  his  annual  arrear  to 
you.  why  is  net  the  alignment  or  mortgage  made  directly 
to  the  Company  it>eli  J.  Bv  this  simple  obvious  operation, 
tin1  Company  would  be  relieved  and  the  debt  paid,  without 
the  charge  of  a  shilling  interest  to  that  prince.  But  if  that 
course  ,-hould  be  thought  too  indulgent,  why  do  thev  not 
lake  that  assignment  with  such  interest  to  themselves  as 
they  pav  to  others,  that  is  8  per  cent?  Or  if  it  were 
thought  more  advisable  (why  it  should  I  know  not)  that 
he  must  borrow,  why  do  not  the  Company  lend  their  own 
credit  to  the  nabob  for  their  own  payment  ?  That  credit 
would  not  be  weakened  bv  the  collateral  security  of  his  ter- 
ritorial mortgage.  The  money  might  still  be  had  at  8  per 
cent.  Instead  of  any  of  these  hone>t  and  obvious  methods, 
the  Company  has,  for  years  kept  up  a  show  of  disinterestedness 
and  moderation,  by  siiilering  a  debt  to  accumulate  to  them 
from  the  country  powers  without  any  interest  at  all  :  and  at 
the  same  time  have  seen  before  their  eve-,  on  a  pretext  of 
borrowing  to  pay  that  debt,  the  revenues  of  the  country 
charged  with  an  usury  of  20,  24,  36,  and  even  48  per  cent, 
with  compound  interest,  for  the  benefit  ot  their  servants. 
All  this  time  thev  know  that  by  having  a  debt  subsisting 

*  »  o 

without  any  interest,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  contracting  a 
debt  on  the  highest  interest,  they  manifestly  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  give  the  private  demand  a 
preference  to  the  public:  and  by  binding  him  and  their 
servant-  together  in  a  common  cau-e,  they  enable  him  to 
form  a  party  to  the  utter  ruin  of  tluir  own  authority,  and 
their  own  altair<.  Tim*  their  false  moderation,  and  their 
aflected  purity,  bv  the  natural  operation  of  every  tiling 

V      7  . 

false,  and  every  thiu^  affected,  becomes  pander  and  bawd 
to  the  unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious  le\\  dne-s  of  u-ury 
and  extortion. 

In  consequence  ot  this  double  game,  all  the  territorial 
revenues  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  covered  by  those 
lociul;'.  the  Knglish  soucars.  Not  one  single  foot  of  the 
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Carnatic  has  escaped  them;  a  territory  as  large  as  England. 
During  these  operations  what  a  scene  has  that  country  pre- 
sented *  !      The  iHiirious  European  assignee  supersedes  the 
nabob's   native  fanner  of  the  revenue;   the  fanner  flies  to 
the  nabob's  presence  to  claim    his  bargain  ;  whi!>t  his  ser- 
vants murmur  for  wages,   and   his  soldiers   mutiny  for  pay. 
The  mortgage  to  the   European  assignee  is  then  resumed, 
and   the  native  farmer  replaced  ;  replaced,  again  to  be  re- 
moved on  the  ne\v  clamour   of  the   European   assignee  f. 
Every  man  of  rank  and  landed  fortune  being  long  since  ex- 
tinguished,   the   remaining   miserable    Ia>t    cultivator,   who 
grows   to   the    soil,    aficr   having    his    back    scored    by   the 
farmer,  lias  it  again  Hayed  by  the  win'])  of  the  assignee-,  and 
is  thus  by  a  ravenous,  because  a  short-lived  succession  of 
claimants,    lashed    from   oppressor   to    oppressor,   whilst  a 
single  drop  of  blood  is  left  as  the  means  of  extorting  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  corn.      Do  not  think    I    paint.      Ear,    very  far 
from  it ;  I  do  not  reach  the  fact,  nor  approach  to  it.      Men 
of  respectable    condition,    men   equal   to   your   substantial 
English  yeomen,   are  daily  tied  up  and  scourged  to  answer 
the  multiplied  demands  of  various  contending  and   contra- 
dictory titles,   all  issuing   from    one   and    the   same   source. 
Tyrannous  exaction   brings   on   servile   concealment;  and 


*  For  some  part  of  these  usurious  transactions,  see  Consultation, 
January,  1781  ;  and  for  the  nabob's  excusing  his  oppressions  on  account 
of  these  debts,  Consultation,  a'-th  Nov.  1770.  "  Still  J  undertook, 
first,  the  payment  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  Company,  who  are 
inv  kind  iriemK,  and  by  borrowui'_r,  anil  mortgaging  mv  jeweK,  <\;c.  by 
takiiiL'  from  every  one  of  in\  servants,  in  proportion  to  their  circum- 
stance., by  fVc>h  severities  al-o  on  my  country,  notwithstanding  its 
di*tres-ccl  state,  as  you  know."  —  The.  board's  remark  is  ns  follows  : 
after  controverting  some  of  the  facts,  they  say,  ''  That  his  countries  are 
oppressed  i*  mo^t  certain,  but  not  from  real  uece»:t\  ;  his  debts  in- 
deed have  aflbrded  him  a  eoi^tant  pretence  for  u-ing  severities  and 
triiel  opjtressions." 

•[  See'  Consultation,  :8th  January,  1781,  where  it  i>  averted,  and  not 
•lenied,  tliat  the  nabob's  farmers  of  revenue  seldom  continue  for  three 
month^  together.  From  this  the  itate  of  the  country  maybe  easily 
judged  of. 
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that  again  call-  ibvih  iv:  v.:i!u,ii:,  coercion.  Tlicy  move  in  ;i 
cirel",  miiUutlly  p.oducing  ;uul  produced;  till  ;U  length 
nothing  of  humanity  is  left  in  the  government,  no  trace  of 
integrity,  .spirit,  or  manliness  in  the  people,  who  drag  out 
a  precarious  and  degraded  existence  under  thi-  sv-tem  of 
outrage  upon  human  nature.  Such  is  the  eilect  of  the 
establishment  oi'  a  debt  to  the  Company,  a>  it  ha-  hitherto 
been  managed,  and  as  it  ever  will  remain,  until  ideas  arc 
adopted  totally  diilerent  from  those  \\hich  prevail  at  this 
time. 

Your  worthy  ministers,  supporting  what  they  are  ob- 
liged to  condemn,  have  thought  fit  to  renew  the  Company's 
old  order  against  contracting  private1  debts  in  future.  They 
begin  by  rewarding  the  violation  of  the  ancient  law;  and 
then  they  gravely  re-enact  provisions,  of  which  they  have 
given  bounties  for  the  breach.  This  inconsistency  has 
been  well  exposed  by  my  right  honourable  friend  who 
made  this  motion,  lint  what  will  you  say  to  their  having 
gone  the  length  of  giving  positive  directions  lor  contracting 
the  debt  which  they  positively  forbid  /  I  will  explain 
myself.  They  order  the  nabob,  out  of  the  revenue-  of  the 
Carnatic,  to  allot  480,  oco/.  a-year,  as  a  fund  f-<r  the  delr.s 
before  us.  For  the  punctual  payment  of  t!u>  annuity, 
they  order  him  to  give  soucar  security.  "\Vhen  a  soiic;::-. 
that  is,  a  money-dealer,  becomes  security  tbr  any  nut  he 
prince,  the  course  is,  for  the  native1  prince  to  couiilcr- 
secure  the  money-dealer,  by  making  over  In  him  in  mort- 
gage a  portion  of  his  territory,  eijiial  to  the  -urn  annually 
to  be  paid,  with  an  intere-t  of  at  iea-t  24  per  cent.  The 
point  fit  for  the  Mouse  to  ki.o'.v  i-.  who  are  tiie. 
to  whom  this  security  on  the  rcveniu-  in  i'av: 
nabob's  creditors  i-  t(  be  ^iven  '  i'ii,  in.',, 
House,  unaccu-tomed  !'>  ihe-e  ir.,n  .-rtioii-.  •.••,.! 
astonishment,  that  tliese  -ouear-  are  no  o'Jur  lluiu  tilt- 
creditors  themselves.  The  miih-ter,  not  eont^nl  \vith 
authorising  these  tran--aet!ons  in  a  manner  ;:r.,;  to  aa 
extent  unhoped  for  !  y  the  i-apaci  i-  expectations  ..»;'  u.-r.ry 
itself,  loadi  the  broken  back  of  the  Indian  IXVUILKS,  in 
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favour  of  his  worthy  friends  the  soucars,  with  an  additional 
24  per  cent,  for  being1  security  to  themselves  for  their  own 
claims;  for  condescending  to  take  the  country  in  mort- 
gage, to  pay  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  own  extor- 
tions. 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  this  security,  according  to 
the  most  moderate  strain  of  soucar  demand,  comes  to 
ii8,ooo/.  a-year,  which  added  to  the  480, oool.  on  which 
it  is  to  accrue,  will  make  the  whole  charge  on  account  of 
these  debts  on  the  Carnntic  revenues  amount  to  598,0007. 
a-year,  as  much  ns  even  a  long  peace  will  enable  those 
revenues  to  produce.  Can  any  one  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  all  those  claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister  exhausts 
himself  in  contrivances  to  augment  with  new  usuries,  with- 
out lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment  of  the 
impudence,  both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  adjudication  ? 
Services  of  some  kind  or  other  these  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany must  have  done,  so  great  and  eminent,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  cannot  think  that  all  they  have 
brought  home  is  half  enough.  He  halloos  after  them, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  forgot  a  large  packet  behind  you, 
in  your  hurry  ;  you  have  not  sufficiently  recovered  your- 
selves; you  ought  to  have,  and  you  shall  have,  interest 
upon  interest,  upon  a  prohibited  debt  that  is  made  up  of 
interest  upon  interest.  Even  this  is  too  little.  I  have 
thought  of  another  character  for  you,  by  which  you  may 
add  something  to  your  gains ;  you  shall  be  security  to 
yourselves;  and  hence  will  arise  a  new  usury,  which  shall 
efface  the  memory  of  all  the  usuries  suggested  to  you  by 
your  own  dull  inventions." 

I  have  done  with  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  Car- 
natic.  After  this  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  observe  on  what 
the  ministers  have  done  to  Tanjore.  Your  ministers  have 
not  observed  even  form  and  ceremony  in  their  outrageous 
and  insulting  robbery  of  that  country,  whose  only  crime 
has  been,  its  early  and  constant  adherence  to  the  power  of 
this,  and  the  suffering  of  an  uniform  pillage  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  it.  The  debt  of  the  Company  from  the  rajah  of 
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Tanjore,  is  just  of  the  same  stuff  with  that  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot. 

The  subsidy  from  Tanjore,  on  the  arrear  of  which  this 
pretended  debt  (if  any  there  bt>)  has  accrued  to  the  Com- 
pany, is  not,  like  that  paid  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  a  com- 
pensation   for   vast    countries    obtained,    augmented,    and 
preserved   for   him;    not   the  price  of  pillaged   treasuries, 
ransacked  houses,  and  plundered  territories.     It  is  a  large 
grant,  from  a  small  kingdom  not  obtained  by  our  arms ; 
robbed,  not  protected  by  our  power;  a  grant  for  which  no 
equivalent  was  ever  given,  or  pretended  to  be  given.     The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  however,  bears  witness  in  his 
reports  to  the  punctuality  of  the  payments  of  this  grant  of 
bounty,  or,  if  you  please,  of  fear.     It  amounts  to  i6o,ooo/. 
sterling  net  annual  subsidy.     He  bears  witness  to  a  further 
grant   of  a  town   and   port,  with   an   annexed  district   of 
3o,ooo/.  a-year,    surrendered   to   the   Company   since   the 
first  donation.      He  has  not  borne  witness,   but  the  fact  is, 
(lie  will  not  deny  it.)  that  in  the  mid^t  of  war,    and  during 
the  ruin  and  desolation  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  terri- 
tories,  this  prince  made  many  very  large  payments.     Not- 
withstanding these  merits  and  services,   the   fir>t  regulation 
of  ministry  is   to  force  from  him  a  territory  of  an  extent 
which  they  have  not  yet  thought  proper  to  ascertain,  for  a 
military  peace-establishment,  the  particulars  of  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  pleased  to  settle. 

The  next  part  of  their  arrangement  is  with  regard  to 
war.  As  confessedly  this  prince  had  no  share  in  stirring 
up  any  of  the  former  wars,  so  all  future  wars  arc  com- 
pletely out  of  his  power;  for  he  has  no  troops  whatever, 
and  is  under  a  stipulation  not  so  much  as  to  correspond 
with  anv  foreign  state,  except  through  the  Company. 
Yet,  in  case  the  Company's  servants  should  be  apiin 
involved  in  war,  or  should  think  proper  again  to  provoke 
any  enemy,  as  in  times  past  they  have  wantonly  provoked 
all  India,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  new  penaitv.  To 
what  penalty?  —  Why,  to  no  le>>>  than  the  confiscation  of 
all  his  revenues.  But  this  is  to  end  with  the  war,  and 
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they  arc  to  be  f.iitlifuliy  relumed? —  Oli  !  no:  nothing 
like  it.  Tlu1  country  is  to  remain  under  confiscation  until 
all  the  debt  which  the  Company  shall  think  fit  to  incur  in 
such  war  shall  be  discharged;  that  is  to  say,  lor  ever.  His 
sole  comfort  is  to  find  his  old  enemy,  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
placet!  in  the  very  same  condition. 

The  revenue-*  of  that  miserable  country  were,  before  the 
invasion  of  Hyder,  reduced  to  a  gross  annual  receipt  of 
36o,ooo/.  From  this  receipt  the  subsidy  I  have  just 
stated  is  taken.  This  again,  by  payments  in  advance.-  by 
extorting  deposits  of  additional  sums  to  a  vast  amount  for 
the  benefit  of  their  soucars,  anil  bv  an  endless  variety  of 
other  extortions,  public  and  private,  \*  loaded  \viih  a  debt, 
the  amount  of  which  1  m-ver  could  ascertain,  but  which  is 
large  undoubtedly,  genera! in-.:  a;i  usurv  the  mo>t  completely 
ruinous  that  probably  was  ever  heard  of;  that  is,  48  per 
cent,  payable  monthlv,  with  compound  i;  it  crest. 

Such  is  the  state  to  \\hich  the.  Company"*  servants  have 
reduced  that  countrv.  Now  come  the  reformer*,  restorers, 
and  comforters  of  India.  What  have  thev  done?  In 
addition  to  all  tlie.se  tyrannous  exactions  with  all  these 
ruinous  debts  in  their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an 
agreement  whilst  they  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  other, 
thev  withdraw  from  Tanjore  all  the  beiuiits  of  'he  treaty 
of  1762,  and  they  subject  that  nation  \)  a  j.erjvlual 
tribute  of  40, ooc/.  a-vear  to  the  nabob  of  A r. ••.•!:  a  tiibute 
never  due,  or  pretended  to  be  due  to  i:;m,  IN  n  \.nen  he 
appeared  to  be  something:  a  tribute,  a*  ihim.s  now  stand, 
not  to  a  real  potentate1,  but  to  a  shadov. .  a  dream,  an 
incubus  of  oppression.  After  the  Company  has  accepted 
in  subsidy,  in  grant  o)  territory,  n;  remission  of  rent,  as  a 
compensation  for  their  own  proUc;;o;i,  at  least  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a-year,  without  discounting  a  shil- 
ling for  that  receipt,  the  ministers  condemn  this  harassed 
nation  to  be  tributary  to  a  person  who  i.-  hnnselt,  bv  their 
own  arrangement,  deprived  of  the  right  of  war  or  peace; 
deprived  of  the  power  of  the  -word:  lorbid  to  keep  up  a 
i-ingle  regiment  of  soldiers:  and  is  thereiore  wholly  dis- 

'3 
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ablcd  from  all  protection  of  the  country  which  is  the 
object  of  the  pretended  tribute.  Tribute  hangs  on  the 
sword.  It  is  an  incident  inseparable  from  real  sovereign 
power.  In  the  present  case  to  suppose  its  existence,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive.  Anil  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  the  use  of 
those  false  names  and  false  colours,  which  the  gentlemen 
who  have  lately  taken  possession  of  India  choose  to  lay  on 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  their  plan  of  oppression. 
The  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  have,  in  truth 
and  sub-tance,  no  more  than  a  merely  civil  authority, 
held  ia  the  most  entire  dependence  on  the  Company. 
The  nabob,  without  military,  without  federal  capacity,  is 
extinguished  as  a  potentate;  but  then  he  is  carefully  kept 
alive  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  old  intrigues,  animosities,  usuries  and  cor- 
ruptions. 

It  was  not  enough  that  ibis  mockery  of  IribuU.'  was  to 
be  continued  without  the  correspondent  protection,  or  any 
of  the  >tipuh'.ted  equivalents,  but  ten  years  of  arrcar,  to 
the  amount  of -JCQ.OOC/.  sterling,  is  added  to  all  the  debts 
to  the  Company,  and  to  individuals,  iu  order  to  create  ;i 
new  debt,  to  be  paid  (if  at  all  possible  to  be  paid  in  \\hole 
or  in  part)  only  by  new  usuries;  and  all  this  for  the  nabob 
of  Arcot.  or  rather  lor  Mr.  Benfield,  and  the  corps  of  the 
nabob's  creditors  and  their  soucars.  Thus  these  miserable 
Indian  princes  are  continued  in  their  seats,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  render  them  in  the  lir-t  instance  objects 
of  every  species  of  extortion  ;  and  in  the  second,  to  iorcc 
them  to  become,  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  shadow 
of  reduced  authority,  a  sort  of  subordinate  tyrant-,  the 
ruin  and  calamity,  not  the  lathers  ;m<l  cheri>ht-rs  of  their 
people. 

But  take-  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere  charge  'without  title, 
cause,  or  equivalent)  on  this  people;  what  one  -I en  has 
been  taken  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  just  calculation  and 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  burthen  and  the  ability? 

VOL.  111.  M 
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None;  not  an  attempt  at  it.  They  do  not  adapt  the 
burthen  to  the  strength ;  but  they  estimate  the  strength  of 
the  bearers  by  the  burthen  they  impose.  Then  what  care 
is  taken  to  leave  a  fund  sufficient  to  the  future  reproduction 
of  the  revenues  that  are  to  bear  all  these  loads?  Every 
one,  but  tolerably  conversant  in  Indian  aii'airs,  must  know 
that  the  existence  of  this  little  kingdom  depends  on  it* 
controul  over  the  river  Cavery.  The  benefits  of  heaven 
to  any  community  ought  never  to  be  connected  with  po- 
litical arrangements,  or  made  to  depend  on  the  personal 
conduct  of  princes:  in  which  the  mistake,  or  error,  or 
neglect,  or  distress,  or  passion  of  a  moment  on  either 
side,  may  bring  famine  on  millions,  and  ruin  an  innocent 
nation  perhaps  lor  ages.  The  means  of  the  subsistence  ot 
mankind  should  be  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  nature,  let 
power  and  dominion  take  what  course  they  may.  — Observe 
what  ha-  been  done  with  regard  to  this  important  concern. 
The  use  of  this  river  is  indeed  at  length  given  to  the  rajah, 
nnd  a  power  provided  for  its  enjoyment  at  his  own  charge; 
but  the  means  of  furnishing  that  charge  (and  a  mighty  one 
it  is)  arc  wholly  cut  off'.  This  use  of  the  water,  which 
ought  to  have  no  more  connexion  than  clouds  and  rains, 
and  sunshine,  with  the  politics  of  the  rajah,  the  nabob,  or 
the  Company,  is  expressly  contrived  as  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing demands  and  arrears  of  tribute.  This  horrid  and  un- 
natural instrument  of  extortion  had  been  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  enormities  of  the  Carnatic  politics,  that  loudly 
called  for  reformation.  But  the  food  of  a  whole  people  is 
by  the  reformers  of  India  conditioned  on  payments  from 
its  prince,  at  a  moment  that  he  is  overpowered  with  a 
swarm  of  their  demands,  without  regard  to  the  ability  of 
either  prince  or  people.  In  fine,  by  opening  an  avenue  to 
the  irruption  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and  sou  cars, 
whom  every  man  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with  oppression 
and  corruption,  on  an  experience  of  the  calamities  they 
produced,  would  have  raised  wall  before  wall,  and  mound 
before  mound,  to  keep  from  a  possibility  of  entrance,  a 
more  destructive  enemy  than  Hyder  Ali  is  introduced  into 
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that  kingdom.  By  this  part  of  their  arrangement  in  which 
they  establish  a  debt  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in  effect  and 
substance,  they  deliver  over  Tanjore.  bound  hand  and  loot, 
to  Paul  Benfield,  the  old  betrayer,  in-ulter,  oppressor, 
and  scourge  of  a  country,  which  has  for  years  been  an  ob- 
ject of  an  unremitted,  but  unhappily  an  unequal  struggle, 
between  the  bounties  of  Providence  to  renovate,  and  the 
wickedness  of  mankind  to  destroy. 

The  riii'ht  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  talks  of 
his  iairne.-s   in  determining  the   territorial    dispute  between 
the  nabob   of  Arcot  p.ml  the  prince  of  that  country,   when 
he  super-eded  the  determination  of  the  directors,   in  whom 
the  law  had  vested  the  decision  of  that  controversy,      lieii 
in  this  just  as  feeble  as  he  is  in  every  other  part.      But  it  i^ 
not  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  any  part  of  his 
argument.     The  mode  of  the  proceeding  sufficiently  speaks 
the  spirit  of  it.     It  is  enough  to  fix  his  character  as  a  judge, 
that  he  never  heard   the  directors  in  defence  of  their  adju- 
dication,  nor  either   of  the  parties  in  support    oi   their  re- 
spective claim-.      It  is  sufficient  for  m",    that  he1  takes  from 
the    rajah    of  Tanjore    by   this   pretended   adjudication,   or 
rather   from    his    unhappy  subjects,    40, coo/,    a  year  of  his 
and  their  revenue,   and  lea\es  upon  his  and  their  shoulders 
all  the  charges  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  nabob, 
on  the  part  of  his  creditors,   and  on   the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany,  without    so   much   as  hearing  him  as  to   right   or  to 
ability.         But   what  principally   induces   me   to   leave   the 
affair  of  the  territorial  dispute  between  the  nabob  and  tin* 
ra]ah   to   another  day,    is   this,   that  both  the  parties  being 
stripped  of  their  all,    it  little  signifies  under  which  of  their 
names  the   unhappy    undone    people    are   delivered  over  to 
the   merciless  soucars,     the    allies  of  that  right    honourable 
gentleman,    and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.      In  them 
ends  the  account   of    this     long  dispute    of   the  nabob   of 
Arcot,   and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that  hi> 
judgment  in  this  case  can  be  censured  by  none,  but  those 
who  ieem  to  act  as  if  they  were  paid  agents  to  one  of  the 
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pnrtic<.      What   does  lie  think  of  his  court  of  directors  J* 

If  they  are  paid  by  either  of  the  parties,  by  which  of  them 
doo  lie  think  thev  are  paid?  He  knows  that  their  decision 
Jias  been  directlv  contrary  to  his.  Shall  I  believe  that  it 
doe>  not  enter  into  his  heart  to  conceive,  that  anv  person 
can  steadily  and  actively  interest  himself  in  the  protection 
of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  without  being  well  paid  for 
hi:-  service/  I  have  taken  notice  of  this  sort  of  discourse 
some  days  a^'o,  so  far  as  it  inav  be  supposed  to  relate  to 
me.  1  (hen  contented  myself,  as  I  shall  now  do.  with 
giving  ii  a  cold,  though  a  verv  direct  contradiction.  Thu* 
much  I  do  1'rom  respect  to  truth.  If  f  did  more,  it  might 
be  snpposetl  bv  mv  anxietv  to  clear  myself,  that  J  had  nn- 
bibed  the  ideas,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  wishes  to  have  received  concennng  all 
attempts  to  plead  the  cause1  of  the  natives  of  India,  as  if  it. 
were  a  disreputable  employment.  If  he  had  not  forgot,  in 
his  proent  occupation,  everv  principle  which  ought  to 
have  guided  him,  and  I  hope  did  guide  him,  in  his  late 
profession,  he  would  have  known,  that  he  who  takes  a  fee 
for  pleading  the  cause  of  distress  against  power,  and  man- 
tullv  perlorms  the  duty  he  has  assumed,  receive-,  an  ho- 
nourable ivcompence  for  a  virtuous  service.  1'mt  if  t !:••'.• 
\\>j}\\  honourable  gentleman  will  have  no  regard  to  fact  in 
his  insinuations,  or  to  reason  in  his  opinions,  I  wish  him  at 
least  ;  (consider,  that  it  taking  an  earnest  part  with  regard 
to  [he  oppressions  exercised  in  India,  and  with  regard  to 
this  most  oppressive  case-  of  Tanjore  in  particular,  can 
ground  a  presumption  of'  interested  motive's,  he  is  hiniselt 
the  mo'L  mercenary  man  I  know.  His  conduct  indeed  u 
such  that  he  is  on  all  occasions  the  standing  testimony" 
against  himself.  lie  it  was  that  first  called  to  that  case 
the  atU'iiti  >:i  of  the  I  louse  :  the  reports  of  his  own  com- 
mittee are  ample  and  affecting  upon  that  subject :  and  as 
many  of  us  a-  have  escaped  his  massacre,  must  remember 
the  very  path;  lie  picture  he  made  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
I  aujore  country,  on  the  dav  when  he  moved  the  unwieldy 
code  of  his  Indian  resolutions.  Has  he  not  stated  over 
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and  over  again  in  his  reports,  the  ill  treatment  of  the  rajah 
ol'  Tan  jure,  (a  branch  of  the  roval  hou-e  of' the  Mahrattas, 
every  injury  to  whom  the  Mahratta.- felt  as  oiK-red  to  them- 
-eive>. ;  a-  a  main  caii-e  ot'  :';ie  alienation  of  that  people 
from  the  I)riti-h  power.'  And  dm-i  i'e  now  think,  t'-nt  to 
betray  hi-  principles,  to  contradict  hi-  declaration-;,  ami  to 
hecoine  himsell  an  active  instrument  in  those  oppr.  -•  ion-; 
•'.  Inch  he  had  .--o  tragically  lamenti-d,  i-  the  way  to  clear 
him-eli  ol  having  been  actuated  bv  a  pecuniary  interest,  at 
'he  time  when  he  chose  to  appear  llid  oi"  tendernct ;  tcj  th.-it 
ruined  nation  ? 

The'  right  hohourable  gentleman  is  fond  of  parading  on 
the  motive-  of  other>,  and  on  hi-  own.  As  to  himsellj  he 
despise-  the  imputations  of  tho-e  who  >uppo-e  that  any 
thing  corrupt  could  influence'  him  in  tin-  his  unexampled 
liberality  of  the'  public  trea-ure.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
obliged  to  -peak  to  the1  motives  of  ministry,  in  the- arrange- 
ment- thev  have  made  of  the  pretended  di  !;t-  of  Arcot  and 
J'amo.'-e.  li  I  prene  fraud  and  collusion  with  regard  to 
p  iblic  monev  on  those  right  honourable  gentlemen,  I  am 
noi  obliged  to  a-sign  their  motive.^:  because  no  good  mo- 
;i\e-  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  their  conduct.  I'pon 
*hat  ca-e  J  .-land:  we  are  at  i^ue1:  and  1  de-ire  te>  go  to 
iiial.  'J'hi-,  I  am  sure',  is  not  leu-.-:;  railing,  or  mean  in- 
-.-iuuai  ion,  according  to  their  ICAV  and  dc 'generate  he-lnon. 
M'lien  tlu-v  make  attacks  on  the  mea-'.ires  of  iheir  ad\'er-a- 
ries.  Jt  )'•>  a  regular  and  juridical  course:  and.  iml.--  I 
•  hoo-e  it.  nothing  can  compel  nu.-  to  go  1m1.  IK  r. 

iiiil   -iree    ihe-c    unhappy  g 'ntle-men    !:ave  dai'ed  re)  hold 


pieioii,  in-lead  of  b>-ing  laiti'al  i-ot  10  give  cailsi1  ior  it.  J 
rhall  beif  leave  in  lav  belbri-  \oii  -ome  geiural  obser\a:  i«>ns 
on  what,  J  conceive,  ua-  their  duly  in  ^o  delicate  a  l/u-i- 
ne:-s.  If  J  were  worthv  t<>  >UL,ri_!'e.'-l  anv  hue  ot  prudi'in'e  to 
that  right  honourable  gentleman,  J  v.ouldtell  him.  that  the 
\vay  to  avcjitl  su-picion  in  the  settlement  ol'  pecuniary  tran- 

- 
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First,  to  hear  all  parties  equally,  and  not  the  managers  for 
the  suspected  claimants  onlv;  not  U>  proceed  in  the  dark; 
but  to  act  with  as  much  publicity  as  possible;  —  not  to  pre- 
cipitate decision —  to  be  religious  in  following  the  rules 
prescribed  in  the  commission  under  which  \ve  act  :  And, 
lastly,  and  above  all,  not  to  be  fond  of  straining  construc- 
tions, to  force  a  jurisdiction,  and  to  draw  to  ourselves  the 
management  of  a  trust  in  its  nature  invidious  and  obnoxious 
to  suspicion,  whevc  the  plainest  letter  of  the  law  does  not 
compel  it.  If  these  lew  plain  rule.-  are  observed,  no  cor- 
ruption ought  to  be  suspected:  if  anv  of  them  are  violated, 
suspicion  will  attach  in  proportion.  It  all  ot  them  are 
violated,  a  corrupt  motive  of  some  kind  or  other  will  not 
only  be  suspected,  but  must  be  violently  presumed. 

The  persons  in  whose  favour  all  these  rules  have  been 
violated,  and  the  conduct  of  ministers  towards  them,  will 
naturally  call  for  vour  consideration,  and  will  serve  to  lead 
you  through  a  series  and  combination  of  facts  and  cha- 
racters, if  I  do  not  mistake,  into  the  very  inmost  recesses 
of  this  mysterious  business.  You  will  then  be  in  possession 
oi  all  the  mall-rials;  on  which  the  principles  of  sound  juris- 
prudence will  found,  or  will  reject  the  presumption  of  cor- 
rupt motives:  or  it'  such  motives  are  indicated,  will  point 
or.l  to  vo:i  of  \\h:it  particular  nature  the  corruption  is. 

Our  x.'onderiul  minister,  a-  vou  ail  knoxv,  formed  a  new 
plan,  a  rlan  insi^nc  mv//.v  indicium  (>/'<'  ttlio,  a  plan  for 
supporting  the  freedom  of  our  constitution  by  court  in- 
trigues, and  tor  removing  its  corruptions  bv  Indian  de- 
linquency. To  carry  that  bold  paradoxical  design  into 
execution,  sufficient  funds  and  apt  instruments  became 
i.tvessarv.  \  ou  are  perl'ccily  sensible  that  a  parliamentary 
reform  occupies  hi-  thoughts  day  and  night,  as  an  c--rnlial 
number  in  this  extraordinary  project.  Jn  hi-  anxious 
researches  upon  this  subject,  natural  instinct,  a-  \\ill  as 
sound  policy,  would  direct  his  c'ves,  and  settle  In-  choice 
ou  Paul  Benfieid.  Paul  Uenlield  is  the  grand  parlia- 
mentary reformer,  the  reformer  to  whom  the  whole  choir 
ot  relormer-  bow,  and  to  whom  even  the  riu'ht  honourable 
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gentleman  himself  must  yield  the  palm  :  for  what  region 
in  the  empire,  \vluit  citv,  what  borough,  what  county, 
v.  hat  tribunal,  in  this  kingdom,  is  not  lull  of  his  labours? 
Others  have  been  only  speculators;  he  :-  the  grand  prac- 
tical reformer;  and  whilst  tin-  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
pledges  in  vain  the  man  and  the  minister,  to  increase  the 
provincial  members,  Mr.  Beniiekl  has  au>piciou-!y  and 
practically  beijun  it.  Leaving  far  behind  him  even  Lord 
C'amelford's  generous  design  of  bestowing  Old  iSarum  on 
the  bank  of  Kngland,  Mr.  Benfield  has  thrown  in  the 
borough  of  C'ricklade  to  reinforce  the  county  represen- 
tation. Not  content  with  this,  in  order  to  station  a  steady 

•/ 

phalanx  for  all  future  reforms,  this  public-spirited  usurer, 
Kin  id -t  his  charitable  toils  for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not 
Ibrget  the  poor  rotten  constitution  of  his  native  country. 
For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to  stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  whole- 
sale upholsterer  for  this  House,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the 
laded  tapestry  figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate, 
.•MK!  inav  reproach  MHHC  other  house-,  but  with  real,  solid, 
livii;^  patterns  of  true  modern  virtue.  Paul  Benfiekl  made 
'.'reckoning  himself)  no  fewer  than  eight  members  in  the 
laht  parliament.  What  copious  streams  of  pure  blood  must 
!ie  not  have'  transfused  into  the  veins  of  the  present  ! 

But  what  is  even  more  striking  than  the  real  services  ot 
this  new-imported  patriot,  is  his  modesty.  As  soon  as  he 
had  conferred  this  benefit  on  the  constitution,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  our  applause.  Ho  conceived  that  the  duties 
of  a  member  of  parliament  (which  with  the  elect  faithful, 
the  true  believers,  the  hlain  of  parliamentary  reform,  are 
oi  little  or  no  merit,  perhaps  not  much  better  than  spe- 
ciou-  snis/1  might  be  as  well  attended  to  in  India  as  in  Kng- 
land,  and  the  means  oi  reformation  to  parliament  itself, 
be  far  better  pro\ided.  Mr.  Benfield  wa-~  thuvh-iv  no 
sooner  elected,  than  he  set  off  for  Madras,  and  defrauded 
the  longing  eyes  of  parliament.  We  have  never  enjoyed 
in  this  I  louse  the  luxnrv  of  beholding  that  minion  of  the 
human  race,  and  contemplating  that  visage,  \\hich  ha-.  s«.> 
Jong  reflected  the  happiness  ot  nations 
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It  was  therefore  not  possible  for  the  minister  to  consult 
personally  with  this  great  man.  What  then  was,  he  to  do? 
Through  a  sagacity  that  never  failed  him  in  these  pursuits, 
lie  pfound  out  in  Mr.  Benlicld's  representative,  his  exact 
resemblance.  A  specific  attraction  by  which  he  gravitates 
towards  all  such  characters,  soon  brought  our  minister  into 
a  close  connexion  with  Mr.  Benfield's  agent  and  attorney; 
that  is,  with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I  name  to  honour) 
Mr.  llichard  Atkinson  ;  a  name  that  will  be  well  remem- 
bered as  long  as  the  records  of  this  I  louse,  as  long  as  the 
records  of  the  British  treasury,  as  long  as  the-  monumental 
debt  of  England  shall  endure. 

This  gentleman.  Sir,  acts  as  attorney  lor  Mr.  Paul  Ben- 
field.  Every  one  who  hear.-  me,  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  friendship,  and  the  steady  mutual  attachment 
that  subsists  between  him  and  the  prc-ent  minister.  As 
many  members  as  chose  to  attend  in  the  first  sea-ion  of 
this  parliament,  can  best  tell  their  own  feelings  at  the  scenes 
v.'liich  were  then  acted.  I  low  much  that  honourable 
ireniieman  was  consulted  in  the  original  frame  and  fabric 
of  the  bill,  commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt'-  India  bill,  i.-  mat- 
ter only  of  conjecture1:  though  by  no  means  dillicult  te> 
divine.  But  the  public  was  an  indignant  witness  of  the 
oslentatmn  with  which  the1  measure  was  made  his  own,  and 
the  authority  \sith  \\hich  he  brought  up  clause  after  clau.-e-, 
te>  stufl'  and  lalien  the  ranknc.-s  ol  thai  corrupt  act.  As 
fa-?  as  the  clause's  were-  brought  up  to  llie  table  thev  uere 
ted.  \o  hesitation:  no  discussion.  Tiicv  were  re- 
n.  v.  iMini-'ur.  not  aith  ap;>robatie>n.  !>u!  with 
on.  The  reformation  maybe  intimated  by 
tlu'  reii>rmcr.  Paul  Buifi-'ld's  a.-soci;ite 
rid  up  to  ;ht  \\(  i  d  a-  legislator  oi'  Jm  !<'.-- 
iiei  •::\'\  !;>  i.iilhe.'u  HMte  tin1  Coalition 


1    mtri^ue  in   Inui.u    ai:o    ii  e  minister  o. 
ue    in    l.n  ;! MI),    b\    a  .-;udieel  display  ()I    the  pov,  t  !'  of 
L'lin  ,   din;     link.        HUTV    tru-t.    e\ery    honour, 
lid  ion,    \\  as  1  o  be  IK  aped  upon  him.       lie1  \\  as  at 
director   of  the    India   C'o:m<anv:   made   an 
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alderman  of  London :  ami  to  be  made,   if  ministry   could 
prevail    (and    I  am   si»rrv  to  sav   lio\v  near,    hou  very  near 
they    were    prevailing,)     representative    of    the    capital    of 
this  kingdom.      Hut   to  secure  his  -crvices  against  all    risk, 
he   was    brought    in    lor   a    ministerial    borough.      On    his 
part,    he    was    not    wanting    in    /eal   i'or  the  common  cause. 
Hi-  advertisements  shew  his  motive-:,   and   the  merit-  upon 
which  he  stood.      For  your  minister,  this  worn-out  veteran 
submitted  to  enter   into  the  dusty  field  ot  the  London  con- 
le-t  ;   and  von  all  remember,  that  in  the  .same  virtuous  cause 
he  submitted   to  keep  a  sort    of  public   cilice   or  counting- 
house,  where1  the  whole  business  of  the  last  general  election 
was  managed.      It  was  openly  managed  by  the  direct  agent 
and    attorney    of  Benfield.      It    was   managed   upon  India 
principle-,  and  for  an  Indian  interest.    This  was  the  golden 
cup  of  abominations :  this  the  chalice  of  the  fornications  ol 
rapine,    u-urv,   and  oppression,   which  was  held  out  by   the 
gorgeous    eastern    harlot;    which    so   many    ol   the    people. 
=o  many   ol'  the1  nobles  of  ihis  land  had  drained  to  the  very 
drc^--.       1  )o  you  think  that  no  reckoning  was  to  follow  this 
lc\vd   debauch  .'    that    no    payment  was  to  be  demanded    for 
this   riot    of  public  drunkenness   and  national  prostitution  ? 
I  lere  !    you    have    il    here    before    you.      The    principal  of 
the  grand  election  manager  must   be  indemnified;   accord- 
ingly the  claims  of  Benfield  and  hi-  crew  must  be  put  above 
all  inquiry. 

For  -everal  years,  Benfield  appeared  as  the  chief  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  director  and  comptroller, 
ol  tin-;  sv-iem  ol  debi.  The  worthy  chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany ha-  -tated  i\}>-  claims  of  this  -ii,M;!r  gentleman  OM  the 
nabob  oi  Areol,  a  amounting  to  ;  c,occ/.'  Possibly  at 
the  tini'1  i)i  the  cliainnan'  -taiement  tlu-y  might  liave  been 
as  In^li:  /.  l.-ad  heen  mentioned  some  time  before; 

and  according  lo  th'-  praetiee  of  shitting  the  names  of 
cred'.toi's  in  ihesr  ti'aii-actions,  and  reducing  or  raising  the 
debt  itseli'  al  pleasure.  I  think  it  not  impossible,  that  at 
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one  period,  the  name  of  Benfield  might  have  stood  before 
those  frightful  figures.  But  my  best  information  goes  to 
fix  his  share  no  higher  than  400, oco/.  By  the  scheme  of 
the  present  ministry  for  adding  to  the  principal  12  per 
cent,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1781,  400, ooo/.,  that 
smallest  of  the  sums  ever  mentioned  for  Mr.  Benfield, 
will  form  a  capital  of  ^92, ooo/.  at  6  per  cent.  Thus, 
besides  the  arrears  of  three  years,  amounting  to  io6,5oo/. 
(which,  as  fast  as  received,  may  be  legally  lent  out  at  12 
per  cent.)  Benfield  has  received  by  the  ministerial  grant 
before  you,  an  annuity  of  35,520^  a  year,  charged  on  the 
public  revenues. 

Our  mirror  of  ministers  of  finance,  did  not  think  this 
enough  for  the  services  of  such  a  friend  as  Benfield.  He 
found  that  Lord  Macartney,  in  order  to  frighten  the  court 
of  directors  from  the  project  of  obliging  the  nabob  to  give 
soucar  security  for  his  debt,  assured  them,  that  if  they 
should  take  that  step,  Benfield  would  infallibly  be  the 
soucar;  and  would  thereby  become  the  entire  master  of 
the  Carnatic.  What  Lord  Macartney  thought  suilicient 

*•  O 

to  deter  the  very  agents  and  partakers  with  Ben/icld  in  his 
iniquities,  was  the  inducement  to  the  two  right  honourable 
gentlemen  to  order  this  very  soucar  .security  to  be  given, 
and  to  recall  Benfield  to  the  city  of  Madras,  from  the  sort 
of  decent  exile,  into  which  he  had  been  relegated  by  Lord 
Macartney.  You  inu>t  therefore  consider  Benfield  as 
soucar  security  for  480, oco/.  a  year,  which  at  24  per  cent, 
(supposing  him  contented  with  that  profit)  will,  with  the 
interest  of  his  old  debt,  produce  an  annual  income  of 
I49,52o/.  a  year. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pure  aristocracy 
created  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  as 
the  support  of  the  crown  and  constitution,  against  the  old, 
corrupt,  refractory,  natural  interests  of  this  kingdom  ;  and 
this  is  the  grand  counterpoise  against  all  odious  coalitions 
of  these  interests.  A  single  Benfield  outweighs  them  all; 
a  criminal,  who  long  since  ought  to  have  fattened  the 
region-kites  with  his  offal,  is,  by  his  majesty's  ministers, 
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enthroned  in  the  government  of  u  great  kingdom,  and 
enfeofled  with  an  estate,  which  in  the  comparison  effaces 
the  splendour  of  all  the  nohilitv  of  Europe.  To  bring  a 
little  more  distinctly  into  view  the  true  >ecret  of  this  dark 
transaction,  I  beg  you  particularly  to  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  am  going  to  place  before  you.  The 
general  corp>  of  creditors,  as  well  as  Mr.  Benh'eld  himself, 
not  looking  well  into  futurity,  nor  presaging  the  minister 
of  this  dav,  thought  it  not  expedient  fur  their  common 
interest,  that  such  a  name  as  his  should  stand  at  the  head 
of  their  list.  It  was  therefore  agreed  amongst  them,  that 
Mr.  Benfield  should  disappear  by  making  over  his  debt  to 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  should  in  return 
be  secured  bv  their  bond.  The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so 
great  a  weight  of  its  odium,  and  otherwise  reduced  from 
its  alarming  bulk,  the  agents  thought  they  might  venture 
to  print  a  li-t  of  the  creditors.  This  was  done  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  1783,  (luring  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
administration.  In  this  li>t  the  name  of  Benfield  was  not 
to  be  seen.  To  this  strong  negative  testimony  was  added 
the  further  testimony  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  That  prince 
(or  rather  Mr.  Benfield  for  him)  writes  to  the  court  of 
directors  a  letter  full  of  complaints  and  accusations  against 
Lord  Macartney,  conveyed  in  such  terms  as  were  natural 
for  one  of  Mr.  Bcnfield's  habit*  and  education  to  employ. 
Amongst  the  rest  he  is  made  to  complain  of  his  lordship's 
endeavouring  to  prevent  an  intercourse  of  politeness  and 
sentiment  between  him  and  Mr.  Benfield;  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  ;i!i'ronl,  he  cxpresslv  declares  Mr.  Benfield's  visits 
to  be  i-ii'v  on  :iccount  of  iv>pcct  anil  of  grititude,  as  no 
pecuniary  transaction  subsisted  between  them. 

Such,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  was  the  outward 
form  ol  the  loan  of  17"",  in  which  Mr.  Benfield  had  no 
>ort  of  concern.  At  length  intelligence  arrived  at  Madras, 
that  thi-  debt,  \\hicli  had  always  been  renounced  bv  the 
court  of  directors,  wa-  rather  like  10  become  the  subject 
ot  something  more  like  a  criminal  inquiry,  than  of  anv 
patronage  or  -auction  from  parliament.  Every  ship  brought 
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account.-,  one  stronger  t]i;:u  the  other,  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  determined  enemies  of"  the  Indian  system.  The 
public  revenues  became  an  object  desperate  to  the  hope*  of 
Mr.  BenficM  :  he  therefore  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  asso- 
ciate?, and.  in  violation  of  that  faith  which  subsist^  among 
tlios:e  who  have  abandoned  all  other,  commences  a  >uit  in 
the  mayor's  court  against  Taylor,  Majcndie,  and  Call,  for 
the  bond  given  lo  him  when  he  agreed  to  disappear  for  his 
own  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  common  concern.  The 
assignees  of  his  debt,  who  little  expected  the  springing 
of  this  mine,  even  from  such  an  engineer  as  Mr.  ix'ii- 
field,  after  recovering  their  Jir-t  alarm,  thought  ir 
best  to  take  ground  on  the  real  stale  of  the  Iran-action. 
They  divulged  the  whole  mystery,  and  were  prepared  to 
plead  that  they  had  never  received  from  Mr.  Benfiek! 
any  other  consideration  f  r  the  bond,  than  a  transfer,  m 
trust  for  himself,  of  his  demand  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
An  universal  indignation  arose  against  the  perfidv  of  Mr. 
Bejifield's  proceeding ;  the  event  of  the  suit  was  looked 
upon  as  so  certain,  that  Benfield  was  compelled  to  retreat 
as  precipitately  as  he  had  advanced  boldly:  he  gave  up  his 
bond,  and  was  re-instated  in  his  original  demand,  to  wait 
the  fortune  of  other  claimants.  At  that  time,  and  at 
Madras,  thi>  hope  was  dull  indeed  ;  but  at  home1  another 
scene  was  preparing. 

It  was  long  before  any  public  account  of  this  discovery 
at  Madras  had  arrived  in  England,  that  the  proem 
minister  and  his  board  of  controul  thought  fit  to  deter- 
mine on  the  debt  of  17""-  The  recorded  proceedings 
at  this  time  knew  nothing  of  any  debt  lo  Benfield. 
There  was  his  own  testimony  :  there  was  the  te.-timonv 
of  the  list;  there  was  the  testimony  oi  the  nabob  of  Areot 
against  it.  Yet  such  was  the  ministers'  feeling  oi  the  true 
=-ecret  of  this  transaction,  that  they  thought  proper,  in  the 
teeth  uf  all  these  testimonies,  to  give  him  licence  to  return 
'>•  Madras.  Here  the  nnnisti  rs  were  under  some  embar- 
raismiMt.  Confounded  between  their  n  I'lution  <;f  re- 
\yardi  :>;<;  th  ^nod  services  of  Benfield's  friend-  and  ;;>-o~ 

10 
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eiates  in  Kngland,  and  the1  shame  of  sending  that  notorious 
incendiarv  to  the  court  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  to  renew 
his  intrigues  against  the  British  government,  at  the  time 
thev  authorize  his  return,  thev  forbid  him  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  from  any  conversation  with  the  nabob  or 
his  ministers ;  that  is,  thev  forbid  his  communication  with 
the  verv  person,  on  account  ol  his  dealings  with  whom  they 
permit  his  return  to  that  citv.  To  overtop  this  contradiction, 
there  '  not  a  word  restraining  him  from  the  freest  inter- 
course with  the  nabob's  second  son,  the  real  author  of  all 
thai  is  done  in  the  nabob's  name;  who,  in  conjunction 
with  this  verv  Ben  field,  has  acquired  an  absolute  domi- 
nion ov<.  :•  that  unhappy  man,  is  able  to  persuade  him  to 
put  his  sigu;i '.ure  to  whatever  paper  they  please,  and  often 
without  any  communication  of  the  contents.  This  ma- 
nagement was  detailed  to  them  at  full  length,  by  Lord 
Macartne\,  and  they  cannot  pretend  ignorance  of  it. 

L  believe,   alter   tlin  expo-tire  of  fads,   no  man  can  en- 

::in    a    doubt    of    the    collusion   of   ministers    with   the 

coMMi'i  '.iitere^t  of  the  deiineiient.s    in    India.       Whenever 

those  in    authority  pr.n      •   lor   the  interest  of  any  person, 

on  the  real  but  concealed  slate  of  his  affairs,  without  regard. 

ro    iiis    avowed    public  and  ostensible  pretences,   it  must  be 

piXMiined  that  they  ar-1   in    confederacy  with  him,   because 

thev  act  lor  him  0:1  the  same  fraudulent  principles  on  which 

he  acts  for  hkr.sdf.      It  i-  pianu  that  the  ministers  were-  fullv 

applied    of    Benf'iel.   s   r«.ui   siuiation,  which  he  had    used 

means  'o  conceal,  w'ml.-t  e<  >neeairM  nt  ailsweretl  his  purposes. 

i'hv  y  we;   •.    or  the  pel -0:1  ••:'  \\I:oi:i  they   relied  was,  of  the 

>   coui.cil    of   lienfield,    in    the    verv    depth  of  all    his 

\u  honest  mag:  irate  coirroe  -  nun  to  abide  by 

ji  lit  able  judge  would  not  hear  of  the  claim 

u!    a  mail    v,  !io  luid  hmisell    ihoi.'ghl  proper  t(^  renounce  it. 

\V  iih  -.       •    a  judg     his  shufliing   and    prevarication  would 

have  damned  hi-  claim-  :   such  a   judge   never   would  have 

known   but    in   order   to   animadvert    upon  proceedings  of 

'.hat  character. 

1    have  thus  luid  before  you,    Mr.  Speaker,    I  think  with. 
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sufficient  clearness,  the  connexion  of  the  ministers  with  Mr. 
Atkinson  at  the  general  election  ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you 
the  connexion  of  Atkinson  with  Ben  field ;  I  have  shewn 
Bentield's  employment  of  his  wealth,  in  creating  a  parlia- 
mentary interest,  to  procure  a  ministerial  protection  ;  I 
have  set  before  your  eves  his  large  concern  in  the  debt,  his 
practices  to  hide  that  concern  from  the  public  eye,  and  the 
liberal  protection  which  he  has  received  from  the  minister.  If 
this  chain  of  circumstance's  does  not  lead  you  necessarily  to 
conclude  that  the  minister  has  paid  to  the  avarice  ot  Ben- 
field  the  services  done  by  Bcnh'eld's  connexions  to  his  ambi- 
tion, I  do  not  know  anything  short  of  the  confession  of  the 
party  that  can  persuade  you  of  his  guilt.  Clandestine  and 
collusive  practice  can  only  be  traced  by  combination  and 
comparison  of  circumstances.  To  reject  such  combination 
and  comparison  is  to  reject  the  only  means  of  detecting 
fraud  ;  it  is  indeed  to  give  it  a  patent  and  free  licence  to 
cheat  with  impunity. 

I  confine  myself  to  the  connexion  of  ministers,  mediately 
or  immediately,  with  only  two  persons  concerned  in  this 
debt.  I  low  many  others,  who  support  their  power  and 
greatness  within  and  without  doors,  are  concerned  ori- 
ginally, or  by  transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to 
general  opinion.  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  select  com- 
mittee for  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  agents  in  these 
affairs,  and  their  attempts,  at  least,  to  furnish  ministers 
with  the  means  of  buying  general  courts,  and  even  whole 
parliaments,  in  the  gro>s. 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  think  it  little  less  than 
acquittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  witli  having  taken  to 
themselves  some  part  of  the  money  of  which  thev  have 
made  so  liberal  a  donation  to  their  partisans,  though  the 
charge  may  be  indisputably  fixed  upon  the  corruption  of 
their  politics.  For  my  part,  I  follow  their  crimes  to  thai- 
point  to  which  legal  presumptions  and  natural  indications 
lead  me,  without  considering  what  species  of  evil  motive 
tends  most  to  aggravate  or  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  their 
conduct.  But  if  I  am  to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I 
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rli ink  that  in  a  thousand  cases  for  one  it  would  be  far  less 
mischievous  to  the  public,  and  full  as  little  dishonourable  to 
themselves,  to  be  polluted  with  direct  bribery,  than  thus 
to    become  a   standing  auxiliary  to  the  oppression,   usury, 
ui id  peculation  of  multitudes,   in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt 
support  to   their  power.      It  is  by  bribing,  not  .so  often  by 
being  bribed,   that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin  on  man- 
kind.     Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many.      It  finds 
a  multitude   of  checks,   and  many  opposcrs,   in  every  walk 
of  lite.      But   the  objects  of  ambition  are  for  the  few;   and 
every  person    who   aims   at   indirect   profit,   and   therefore 
want*  other   protection  than  innocence  and  law,   instead  of 
its   rival   becomes  its  instrument.      There  is   a   natural  al- 
legiance   and   fealty    due  to   this  domineering  paramount 
evil,  from  all  the  vassal  vices,  which  acknowledge  its  supe- 
riority,  and   readily  militate  under   its  banners;  and  it  is 
under    that    discipline    alone    that    avarice    is     able     to 
spread   to   any  considerable  extent,  or   to   render   itself  a. 
general    public  mischief.      It    is    therefore  no   apology   for 
ministers,   that    they   have   not    been    bought   by  the   East 
India    delinquents,    but    that    they   have    only  formed    an 
alliance  with    them    for   screening  each  other  from  justice, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  their  several  necessities.    That 
they  have  done  so  is  evident ;  and  the  junction  of  the  power 
of  office  in  England,   with    the   abuse  of  authority    in   the 
East,  has  not  only  prevented   even   the  appearance  of  re- 
dress to  the  grievances  of  India,   but  I  wish    it  may  not  be 
found  to  have  dulled,   if  not  extinguished,  the  honour,  the 
candour,  the  generosity,  the  good  nature,   which  used  for- 
merly to  characterise  the  people    of  England.      I  confess,  I 
wish  that  >ome  more  feeling  than  I  have  vet  observed  for  the 
suflerings  of  our  fellow-creatures  ami  fellow-subjects  in  that 
oppressed    part  of  the  •uorld.    had    manifested  itself  in  any 
one  quarter  ofthe  kingdom,  or  in  anyone  large  description 
of  men. 

That  these  oppressions  exist,  is  a  fact  no  more  de- 
nied, than  it  is  resented  as  it  ought  to  be.  Much  evil  has 
been  done  in  India  under  the  British  authority.  What  has 
been  done  to  redress  it  P  We  ure  no  lunger  surprised  at 
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any  tiling.  We  are  above  the  unlearned  and  vulgar  pas- 
skm  of  admiration,  liut  it  will  astonish  posterity,  when 
thev  read  our  opinions  in  our  action*,  that  after  years  of 
iiiijtiiry  \ve  have  found  out  that  the  sole,  grievance  of  India 
consisted  in  tins,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  there 
had  not  profited  enough  of  their  opportunities,  nor  drained 
i.  suihVicntiy  of  its  treasures ;  when  they  shall  hear  that  the 
v.erv  ii:'-t  and  orilv  i:nportant  act  ol  a  commission  specially 
named  by  act  of  parliament,  is  to  charge  upon  an  undone 
countn,  i;i  favour  of  a  handful  of  men  in  the  humblest 
ranks  ot  the  public  service,  the  enormous  sum  of  perhaps 
four  millions  of  sterling  HIOU.-Y. 

It  is  diflieult  for  tl."  m«>si  wi-e  and  upright  govern ment 
to  correct  tlie  r.bu-es  of  runole  delegated  power,  productive 
of  unmeasured  wealth,  and  pro'.ccted  bv  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  tin-  same  ill-got  riches.  These  abuses,  lull  of 
their  own  wild  native  vigour,  \\ill  i^row  and  llourish  under 

O  C^ 

mere  neglect.  But  where  the  supreme  authority,  not  eon- 
tent  with  winking  at  the  rapacity  of  its  inferior  instruments, 
i<  so  shameless  and  corrupt  as  openly  to  give  bounties  and 
premiums  for  disobedience  to  its  laws;  when  it  will  not 
trust  to  the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own 
jjains  :  when  it  secures,  public  robberv  by  all  the  careful 
jealousy  and  attention  with  which  it  ought  to  protect 
prop •  rtv  fro: n  Mich  violence:  th--  commonwealth  then  is 
become  totally  perverted  from  its  purpo-.'s;  neither  (iod 
nor  man  will  long  endure  it;  nor  will  it  long  endure  itself. 
In  that  ca<e,  theiv  is  an  unnatural  infection,  a  pestilential 
taint  fermenting  in  the  constitution  ol  society,  which  fever 
and  convulsion-  of  some  kind  or  other  must  throw  oil';  or 
in  which  the  vita!  powers,  worsted  in  nn  uiuqual  struggle, 
are  pu-hed  bac'k  upon  themselves,  anil  by  a  reversal  of 
their  u  hole  function-.  1'c-tcr  to  gangrene,  to  death:  and 
instead  of  what  was  but  (ii-t  no\v  the  delight  and  boast  ot 
the  creation,  there  will  be  ca-t  out  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
a  bloated,  putrid,  noisome  carcase,  full  of  stench  and 
poi>on.  an  offence,  a  horror,  a  levson  to  l!ic  world. 

In  mv  opinion,   we  ought  not  to  wait  lor  the  fruitless  in- 
struction of  calamity    to    inquire,   into    the   abuses   which 
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bring  upon  us  ruin  in  iln-  wor-,t  of  its  forms,  in  the  loss  of 
our  taint.1  and  virtue.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dunilns)  says,  in  answer  to  all  the  powerful  arguments 
ot  my  honourable  friend — •••  that  this  inquiry  is  of  a  delicate 
nature,  and  that  the  state  will  suffer  detriment  by  the  expo- 
sure ot  this  transaction."  But  it  i^  exposed  ;  it  is  perfectly 
known  in  every  member,  in  every  particle,  and  in  every  \vay, 
except  that  which  may  lead  to  a  remedy.  Ue  knows  that  the 
papers  of  correspondence  are  printed,  and  that  they  are 
in  every  hand.  I  le  and  delicacy  are  a  rare  and  a  singular 
coalition.  lie  thinks,  that  to  divulge  our  Indian  politics 
may  be  highly  dangerous.  lie  !  the  mover  !  the  chair- 
man !  the  reporter  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  !  he  that 
brought  forth  in  the  utmost  detail,  in  several  vast  printed 
folios,  the  most  recondite  parts  of  the  politics,  the  mi- 
litary, the  revenues  of  the  British  empire  in  India  ! 
"\\  ith  six  great  chopping  bastards*,  each  as  lusty  as  an  in- 
lant  Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  the  sight 
of  Ins  new  bridegroom,  assumes  a  virgin  delicacy;  or, 
to  use  a  more  lit,  as  well  as  a  more  poetic  comparison,  the 
person  so  squeamish.  so  timid,  so  trembling  lest  the  winds 
of  Heaven  should  visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to  broad 
sunshine,  exposed  like  the  sow  oi  imperial  augury,  lying 
in  the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies  of  her  fertility  about  her, 
:i-  evidence  of  her  delicate  amours  — 

Trigintu  eupitum  fVctu.s  enixa  jaechat, 
Alba,  solo  recubaus,  albi  circuni  ubera  nati. 

Whilst  discovery  oi  the  mis>ro\vr:mient  of  others'  led  t<- 
ins  own  pou  er,  it  was  wise  to  inquire  ;  it  v .  a<  safe  to  publish: 
iheie  was  then  no  delicacy;  there  was  th>-n  no  danger.  l>ut 
vvhen  lii>  o!>j,'et  is  obtained,  and  in  lr^  iuiitaticn  i.e  IKI^  out- 
d(/iifthc  ei'iiiK  -  tlu;i  IK-  had  r<'prob:U(  d  in  voli!iii<.s  i>f  re- 
ports, and  in  sheets  ot  b:l!-  i.i  pain-  .:;id  penalties;  llr.-ii 
concealment  becomes  pi  udi  nee  :  :;nd  it  (viux  ms  t 
'il'the  statt-,  thai  wr  -1,  mid  not  know.  ;;i  ;-.  i:v>de 
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mcntnrv  cognizance,  what  all  the  world  knows  but  too  well, 
that  is,  in  what  manner  he  chooses  to  dispose  of  the  public 
revenues  to  the  creatures  of  his  politics. 

The  debate  has  been  long,  and  as  much  so  on  my  part,  at 
least,  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  spoken  before  me. 
But  long  as  it  is,  the  more  material  half  of  the  subject 
has  hardly  been  touched  on;  that  is,  the  corrupt  and  de- 
structive system  to  which  this  debt  lias  been  rendered  sub- 
servient, and  which  seems  to  be  pursued  with  at  least  as 
much  vigour  and  regularity  as  ever.  If  I  considered  your 
ease  or  my  own,  rather  than  the  weight  and  importance  of 
this  question,  I  ought  to  make  some  apology  to  you,  per- 
haps some  apology  to  myself,  for  having  detained  your  at- 
tention so  long.  I  know  on  what  ground  I  tread.  This 
subject,  at  one  time  taken  up  with  so  much  fervour  and 
zeal,  is  no  longer  a  favourite  in  this  House.  The  House 
itself  has  undergone  a  great  and  signal  revolution.  To  some 
the  subject  is  strange  and  uncouth  ;  to  several  harsh  and 
distasteful ;  to  the  relics  of  the  last  parliament  it  is  a  matter 
of  fear  and  apprehension.  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have 
feeen  their  friends  sink  in  the  tornado  which  raged  during 
the  late  shift  of  the  monsoon,  and  have  hardly  escaped  on 
the  planks  of  the  general  wreck,  it  is  but.  too  natural  for 
them,  as  soon  as  they  make  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of 
their  former  disasters,  to  put  about  their  new-built  barks, 
and  as  much  as  po^ihlL-  to  keep  aloof  from  this  perilous  lee 
i»h  on*. 

But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  put  India  from  our 
thoughts  we  can  do  nothing  to  separate  it  from  our  public 
interest  and  our  national  reputation.  Our  attempts  to  ba- 
nish this  importunate  duty,  will  only  make  it  return  upon 
u-  again  and  again,  and  every  time  in  a  shape  more 
unpleasant  than  the  former.  A  government  has  Ixvn  fabri- 
cated for  that  great  province;  the  right  honourable  gen- 
ilcpian  s;iv~.  thut  therefore;  you  ouidit  not  io  cxariinr  into 
its  conduct.  Heavens!  what  an  argument  i-  tiii^!  \Ve 
are  not  to  examine  into  the  conduct  ol  the  direction,  he- 
can  (.•  i*  is  an  old  government:  we  are  not  to  examine  into 
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tin's  board  of  controul,  because  it  i>  a  new  one.  Then  we 
are  only  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  no 
conduct  to  account  for.  Unfortunately  the  basis  of  this 
new  government  has  been  laid  on  old  condemned  delin- 
quents, and  its  superstructure  is  raised  out  of  prosecutors 
turned  into  protectors.  The  event  ha-*  been  -uch  as  might 
be  expected.  But  if  it  had  been  otherwise  constituted; 
had  it  been  constituted  even  as  I  wished,  and  as  the  mover 
of  this  question  had  planned,  the  better  part  of  the  pro- 
posed  establishment  was  in  the  publicity  of  its  proceedings; 
in  its  perpetual  responsibility  to  parliament.  Without  this 
check,  what  is  our  government  at  home,  even  awed,  ai 
every  European  government  is,  bv  an  audience  formed  ot 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  by  the  applause  or  condemn- 
ation of  the  discerning  and  critical  company  before  which 
it  acts  t  But  if  the  scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
ivhich  tempts,  invites,  almost  compels  to  tyranny  and  ra- 
pine, be  not  inspected  with  the  eve  of  a  severe  and  unremit- 
ting vigilance,  >hame  and  destruction  mu.-t  ensue  J'W 
one,  the  worst  event  of  this  dav.  though  it  may  deject,  shall 
Tiot  bivak  oi'  subdue  me.  The  call  upon  us  is  authoritative. 
Let  who  will  -hrink  back,  I  shall  be  found  at  mv  post. 
Baffled,  discountenanced,  subdued,  discredited,  as  the  cause 
of  justice  and  humanity  is,  it  will  be  only  the  dearer  to  me. 
Whoever  therefore  shall  at  any  time  bring  before  von  any 
thing  towards  the  relief  of  our  distressed  fellow-citizens 
in  India,  and  towards  a  subversion  of  the  present  most  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive  >v^tcm  for  its  government,  in  me  shall 
Mud  a  weak.  I  am  afraid,  but  a  steady,  earnest,  and  faith- 
ful a-Mstaiit. 

\\lieii  .Mr.  l>ml,e>ul  dm\i>.  several  m<:ii1>eis  rose  to  Sj/eak, 
hut  it  beiiiLT  one  oVloek.  ami  the  question  being  loudlv  called 
for.  tlie  House  divided  :  \  eus  61;  :  Noes  164.  .^0  it  pu^ed  iu 

'lie  ))u:uri'.  <_• 
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Mn.  PITT'S  BILL  FOR  REFORMING  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICE*. 

March  8. 

TN  addition  to  the  different  bills  which  had  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  regulating  the  public  offices  of  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  one  in  this  session  "  for  appointing  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  fees,  gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emoluments, 
which  are  or  lately  have  been  received  in  the  several  public 
offices  to  be  therein  mentioned  ;  to  examine  into  any  abuses 
which  may  exist  in  the  same  ;  and  to  report  such  observations 
as  shall  occur  to  them,  for  the  better  conducting  and  managing 
the  business  transacted  in  the  said  offices."  The  opposition  thin 
measure  encountered  was  considerable.  After  the  motion  for 
reading  the  bill  a  third  time  had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  attorney-general, 

Mr.  BURKE  rose  and  desired  that  Magna  Charta  might 
be  referred  to,  and  that  part  read  which  states  that  "  nullu* 
liber  homo  rapid/ nr  n  I,  iwprisoneturj'  tkc.  While  it  wa> 
reading,  there  wys  a  laugh  on  the  treasury-bench  side  ol 
the  House.  Mr.  Burke  thereupon  observed,  that  what  h<: 
had  desired  to  be  read  was,  lie  believed,  at  thi>  dav  re- 
garded ju.-4  in  the  stme  light  a-.  Chevy  Chare,  or  anv  other 
old  ballad — as  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at.  It  was,  however, 
to  him  of  serious  importance,  and  he  would  shew  that  the 
present  bill  was  a  direct  and  violent  contradiction  to  Magna 
Charta  and  the  common  law  of  the  land.  lie  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  clauses  empowering  the  commissioners  to  call 
for  persons  and  papers,  as  clauses  that  went  an  extraor- 
dinary length  indeed;  so  far  even  as  to  force  person*  to 
criminate  themselves.  He  enlarged  upon  this  as  ;m  i nfrin •.;•('- 
nu-nt  of  the  liberty  ol  the  subject,  which  that  Hoii-e,  us 

the  LMiardian  oi   the  constitution,  outrht   never  to   con'itc- 

t~>  ~ 

nance.      ]  fe  took  notice   of  Mr.  Pitt'.s  expression,  that  the 
ami  of  the  bill    w;:-    to   inquire  alter  and    correct  possible 
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abuses;  a  better  phrase,  lie  had  never  heard,  nor  one  more 
truly  applicable  to  the  subject.  Thus,  he  said,  it  was 
avowed  that  there  was  not  any  known  existing  necessity 
for  the  bill,  but  that  it  was  produced  with  a  view  to  hunt 
after  one.  He  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
whether  such  unconstitutional  powers  a.>  the  bill  would  au- 
thori/.e  the  commissioners  to  exercise,  ought  to  be  trusted 
in  any  hands  but  upon  the  most  pressing-  necessity.  He 
animadverted  also  on  that  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  in 
which  he  had  insinuated  that  former  boards  of  treasury  had 
been  too  proud  and  too  la/y  to  do  their  duty.  lie  declared 
he  deemed  pride  and  laziness  two  of  the  worst  vices  human 
nature  could  fall  into.  Pride  made  us  arrogant  and  dis- 
dainful to  all  who  differed  from  ns  in  opinion,  and  laziness 
made  us  neglect  our  own  duty,  and  push  it  off'  to  be  dis- 
charged by  our  deputies.  The  one  led  to  high  honours 
and  large  emoluments ;  the  other  made  us  disdain  to  merit 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  induced  us  to  revive  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  Flagellants,  not  indeed  to  lay  the 
lash  upon  our  own  backs,  but  upon  the  backs  of  those  un- 
der us. 

Jn  the  present  bill  there  was,  he  said,  an  obvious  tinge 
of  the  school  in  which  the  right  honourable  author  had 
been  bred.  Most  schools  had  their  characteristics;  thus 
the  school  of  Venice  was  known  by  its  colouring  ;  the  school 
of  Raphael  by  its  design;  but  the  school  he  alluded  to,  wa» 
the  school  of  large  promise  and  little  performance;  the 
school  where  smiles  and  professions  were  dealt  out  liberally 
in  the  outset,  but  the  issue  was  always  a  tyrannous  exercise 
over  menials  and  dependents,  under  pretence  of  great 
t'Conomv  and  great  attention,  but  where  the  utmost  pro- 
bable produce  from  such  oppressive  stretches  of  power 
could  be  but  inconsiderable.  He  called  the  bill  a  slander 
upon  the  whole  oflicial  establishments  of  the  kingdom,  and 
said,  it  presumed  the  general  prevalence  of  the  grossest 
corruption  and  fraud,  in  everv  one  of  them.  The  public 
oilices  of  Great  Britain,  he  believed,  were  the  best  con- 
ducted, and  the  most  Iree  from  affording  real  ground  of 
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censure,  of  any  in  Europe.  They  made  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional reputation;  and  that  House  ought  not  to  suffer  them 
to  he  so  foully  slandered,  as  they  were  in  thai  l>iil,  which 
was  clearly  not  a  bill  of  use,  but  a  bill  of  idle  parade  and 
ridiculous  ostentation.  It  was  a  sample  of  doin^  ncihing 
at  all,  when  it  was  pretended  that  a  great  deal  was  (!<;:•  -.-, 
He  took  notice  of  the  vermin-abuses  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  said,  it  was  but  too  true,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  to  him  loved  to  hunt  in  holes  and 
corners  — 

"  Mice  anil  rat*,  and  such  small  ileer 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year." 

But  though  the  bill  was  a  reptile  crawling  in  the  dirt,  it  would 
be  found  to  bite  hard,  where  the  constitution  ought  not  to 
be  lacerated.  He  lamented  that  the  invidious  ta.sk  of  investi- 
gating the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  three  com- 
missioners had  fallen  upon  him  :  but  he  should  do  his  duty, 
though  he  meant  not  to  provoke  any  man's  resentment. 
He  then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  separate  characters 
of  Sir  John  Dick,  Mr.  Molleson,  and  Mr.  Baring,  paid 
each  of  them  the  highest  personal  compliments,  but  gave 
his  reasons  for  declaring  all  the  three  totally  unqualified  to 
execute  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  bill.  Mr.  Burke 
returned  to  the  point  from  whence  he  set  out,  and  said,  the 
bill  was  a  direct  violation  of  Magna  Clmrta,  the  common 
'aw  of  the  land,  and  the  constitution. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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LANCASHIRE   PETITION'    AOAINST  'inr.   COTTON  TAX. 


1  6. 


I  '(IIS  day  Mr.  Stanley  presented  a  petition  signed  by  80,000 
manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  Lancashire,  complain- 
ing of  the  tax  imposed  last  year  on  the  fustian  and  other  cotton- 
manufaetures,  as  absolutely  ruinous  to  their  trade  ;  and  of  the 
introduction  of  excise  officers  into  their  houses.  Thev  stated, 
ihat  without  any  benefit  to  the  revenue,  this  tax  would  subject 
their  manufactures  to  full  8  per  cent,  on  the  exportation,  which 
would  necessarily  deprive  them  of  the  markets  that  they  actually 
had,  and  drive  their  workmen  to  the  necessity  of  emigrating  to 
other  countries.  They  added,  that  the  admission  of  Irish  fustians 
and  cottons  into  England,  was  all  that  was  wanting  completely 
to  annihilate  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country,  by  which  so  many 
rhou^ands  of  industrious  and  useful  subjects  <j;ot  their  bread. 
The  petition  having  been  read  by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Stanley  moved, 
that  it  be  referred  on  Monday  next  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Mr.  Pitt  objected  to  Monday,  and  wished  a  later  day 
to  be  appointed.  Lord  Beauchamp  said,  that  the  introduction 
of  excise  officers  into  the  houses  of  manufacturers  by  the  law  for 
imposing  a  duty  on  cottons,  had  spread  a  great  alarm  through 
the  country  :  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Birmingham  had 
caused  circular  letters  to  be  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  invite  them  to  withstand,  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  fixed  plan,  to  introduce  the  exci-e  laws 
bv  degrees  into  all  private  houses.  Mr.  Rose  was  surprised,  that 

{  nit-re  cxten.Mon  could  be  thought  by  any  niau  an  introduction 
of'  a  precedent. 

Mr.  I>n:K.E  said,   that    the  consideration  of  the  petition 
ouirlit  not  to  be  deferred  longer  than    Monday.      Nothing 

.  d 

was  more  dangerous  to  manufacturers  and  to  morals,  than 
to  have  large  bodies  ol  men,  who  were  able  to  work,  sup- 
ported by  public  chanty  :  alms  begat  idleness,  idleness  led 
*o  crimes,  and  crimes  were  the  proof*  of  the  destruction  of 

X    4 
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morality.  Ho  was  astonished  to  hear  an  honourable 
member  express  his  surprise,  that  an  extension  could  he 
thought  by  any  means  introductory  of  a  precedent.  Now, 
lor  his  part,  he  was  more  alarmed  at  this  mode  ol'  reason- 
ing than  the  honourable  gentleman  might  expect  ;  for  it 
led  to  this  —  something  as  yet  unprecedented  must  be  done; 
and  when  once  done,  it  became  a  precedent  on  which  many 
others  were  founded  :  anil  upon  the  strength  of  this  first 
introduction,  the  precedent  was  extended,  step  by  step,  and 
repealed  so  frequently,  that  the  principle  was  at  last  worn 
out  and  forgotten  :  so  that  in  argument  it  would  be  no 
longer  said,  the  principle  was  good,  but  it  would  be 
urged,  that  it  was  the  common  practice,  and  therefore  no- 
thing was  to  be  apprehended  from  it.  Thu>,  it'  the  excise- 
man was  once  permitted  to  >et  one  foot  in  a  hou<e,  he  was 
sure  afterwards  to  drag  in  the  other,  and  so  at  last  intro- 
duce his  whole  body.  Mr.  Burke  concluded  with  an  ex- 
pression of  a  man,  who,  Innn  the  place  where  he  was  then 
speaking,  had  declared  that  the  cyder-tax  ought  not  to  be 
imposed,  '  because  it  established  a  (l.;n«crous  precedent.''  * 
This  expression,  he  said,  would  have  weight  with  many 
"eutlemen  :  but  particularly  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 

r?  A  *' 

chequer,  when  he  should  inform  them,  [that  it  had  been 
used  by  the  late  Karl  of  Chatham. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  he  taken  into  consideration  on 
Monday. 


*  Sec  New  Parliainentun  liiston,  vol.  xv.  p -i;,c;. 
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CONVICTS  UNDER  SENTENCE  or  TRANSPORTATION. 

Murc/i   i  6. 

\  f  Ix.  BITiKK  called  the  attention  of  the  Hou=e  to  the 
iiielaiicliolv  situation  under  which  those  unfortunate 
people  laboured  wlio  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  In 
a  country  whicli  prided  itself  on  the  mild  and  indulgent 
principles  of  its  laws,  it  should  not  l>e  suffered  thai  the 
situation  of  particular  delinquents,  instead  of  bein<j;  melio- 
rated by  provision.-,  dictated  by  clemency,  should  become 
infinitely  more  severe  than  if  inflicted  in  die  uUnoM  rigour 
and  seventy  of  the  laws.  The  number  of  convicts,  under 
this  description  was  at  jiresent  estimated  at  not  less 
tlian  io,cco.  Kvery  principle  of  justice  and  humanity 
required,  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  b.'Vond 
tlio-e  prescribed  and  defined  to  particular  kinds  of  delin- 
qucncv.  Hut  that  principle  received  additional  force,  when 
it  was  considered,  that  these  extraordinary  severities  were 
exercised  under  the  appearance  of  mercy  ;  that  is  to  <av, 
the  culprits  were  remitted  certain  punishments  by  the  mild 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  English  laws;  and  received,  in 
commutation,  others-,  infinitely  more  severe  than  the  most 
rigid  construction  of  the  laws  had,  in  the  worst  of  cases, 
designed  tor  them.  There  was,  in  the  mode  of  punishing 
b\  transportation,  no  distinction  made  between  trivial 
crimes,  and  those  of  greater  enormity  ;  all  indiscriminately 
-uHered  ihe  same  miserable  fate,  however  unequal  their 
D'ansirrcssioiis,  or  dillerenl  then'  circumstance's.  Besides 
ihe»e  coiisidei  iiioii-.  -nme  regard  should,  in  such  times  of 
difficulty  and  di>tn-ss  as  the  present,  be  paid  to  frugality 
and  ecoiiomv.  The  business  of  transporting  emivicts, 
amon<4'  other  iiiconvenieiices,  was  attendetl  with  a  very 
considerable  expence.  Instances  ot  profuse  exprnditure 
were  sometimes  justifiable,  when  they  had  Immunity  and 
clemency  for  their  object  ;  but  could  never  di-rive  anv 
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sanction  from  cruelty  and  inhumanity.  He  wished  to  know 
what  was  to  be  clone  with  these  unhappy  wretches  ;  and  to 
what  part  of  the  world  it  was  intended,  by  the  minister, 
they  should  be  sent.  He  hoped  it  was  not.  to  Gambia, 
which,  though  represented  as  a  wholesome  place,  was  the 
capital  seat  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine.  The  gates 
of  hell  were  there  open  night  and  day  to  receive  the 
victims  of  the  law;  but  not  those  victims  which  either  the 
letter,  or  the  spirit  of  the  law,  had  doomed  to  a  punish- 
ment attended  with  certain  death.  This  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  They  should  in  their  punish- 
ments remember,  that  the  consequences  of  transportation 
were  not  meant  to  be  deprivation  of  life ;  and  yet  in 
Gambia  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  there  all  life  dies,  and 
all  death  lives.  He  should  wish,  as  a  preliminary  to 
something  being  done  on  the  subject,  that  the  state  of  the 
prisons,  so  far  as  respected  persons  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  were  laid  before  the  I  Iou*e ;  and  this  he 
thought  would  come  best  by  several  motions,  which,  if 
agreeable  to  the  House,  he  should  propose.  Before  he 
did  this,  he  wished  to  know  whether  any  contract  had 
yet  been  entered  into  for  sending  these  convicts  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  [He  was  answered,  No.] 

The  Speaker  remarked,  that  this  motion  came  at  .somewhat 
too  short  a  notice ;  whereupon  Mr.  Burke  withdrew  it  for  fhr 
present. 


April  1 1 . 

This  clay  Lord  Bcanchamp  begged  leave  to  remind  thr 
House  of  an  order  that  had  been  made  at.  an  early  part  of  the 
present  session,  and  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  find  no  notice 
whatever  had  hitherto  been  taken.  The  order  to  which  lie 
alluded,  was,  that  a  report  should  be  made  to  the  House 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  government  intended  to  dispose 
of  fVlonN  under  sentence  of  transportation.  He  presumed  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  not  had  leisure,  from  the 
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in!:i;i|.li:  j  ••  "f  public  affairs,  to  attend  to  an  order  of  such 
gr-. ,  i  :••:.• -xr.t.  lie  wished,  however,  that  ho  would  inform 
him,  when  iu1  coi'Lvivf.l  a  return  might  he  expected  to  the 
ordin.i.-y  question.  :;-  he  interned  to  ground  upon  tliat  return 
:i  niotior,.  which  l.j  woi.Kt  submit  to  tlie  House  on  a  future  day. 
Mr.  Pit;  au.niiicd  the  importance,  of  the  suhject,  and  stated  as 
an  excuse  lor  the  neglect  of  the  order  a  very  great  hurry  of 
public  bii>incss  ;  he  would,  however,  take  care  that  the  return 
to  it  should  he  made  with  all  possible  dispatch.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  the  noble  lord  would  do  well,  if  he  would  make 
the  Ilour.c  acquainted,  at  present,  with  the  nature  of  the 
motion  tlr.it  he  intended  to  propose  on  a  future  day.  Lord 
Beauehamp  replied,  that  as  his  motion  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  return,  he  could  not, 
until  he  should  have  seen  that  return,  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  Some  motion,  however,  would 
be  absolutely  necessary.  The  transportation  of  felons  had 
generally  been  to  places  within  the  dominions  of  his  majesty  ; 
but,  it  report  spoke  truth,  government  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  send  them  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  form  a  colony  of 
them  out  of  the  British  territories.  This  appeared  to  him  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  BUUKE  said,  that  the  design  of  sending  the  felons  to 
Africa,  was  of  a  very  serious  nature.  It  would  affect  not 
only  the  present  unfortunate  wretches  who  were  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  but  also  future  generations  of 
convicts,  if  the  idea  of  colonizing  Africa  with  felons  should 
be  once  adopted.  He  could  not  reconcile  it  with  justice, 
that  persons  whom  the  rigour  of  the  law  had  spared  from 
death,  should,  after  a  mock  display  of  mercy,  be  compelled 
to  undergo  it,  by  being  sent  to  a  country  where  they  could 
not  live,  and  where  the  manner  of  the  death  might  be 
singularly  hoi-rid  ;  so  that  the  apparent  mercy  of  transporting 
tlio>e  wretched  people  to  Africa,  might  with  justice  be-  called 
cruelty.  The  merciful  gallows  of  England  would  rid  them 
of  their  lives  in  a  far  less  dreadful  manner,  than  the  climate 
or  the  savages  of  Africa  would  take  them.  —  [Mr.  Pitt,  inter- 
rupted Mr-  Burke,  by  observing  that  he  was  assuming  facts, 
without  any  better  authority  than  report;  he  thought 
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therefore  it  would  be  more  proper  lor  the  right  honourable 
gent Ionian  to  wait  till  lie  should  have  seen  the  return  called 
for  by  the  noble  lord.]  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  though  there 
wa.>  no  question  actually  under  discussion,  he-  AN  as  not  of 
opinion  that,  in  any  thing  hp  had  said,  he  had  been 
out  of  order.  The  situation  of  the  felons  •who  were  to  be 
transported,  called  for  immediate  attention,  lie  under- 
stood that  seventy-five  of  them  were  now  on  board  a  ship, 
which  might  sail  before  morning,  and  the  wind  would 
soon  carry  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  interposition  of 
parliament.  lie  wa>  now  appealing  to  the  minister  for  his 
interference.  The  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  had 
bound  himself  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  wa-  the  tru>tec  of  his  majesty's 
oath.  There  were  at  the  moment  that  he  was  speaking, 
nests  of  pestilence  in  the  country  :  the  gaols  were  crowded 
beyond  measure :  there  was  a  house  in  London,  which 
consisted  at  this  time  of  just  558  members;  he  did  not 
mean  the  House  of  Commons  (though  the  numbers  were 
alike  in  both),  but  the  gaol  of  Newgate:  they  attended  in 
their  places  much  more  punctually  than  the  members  ol  the 
former :  and  reform  in  one  would  not  be  le.>s  agreeable 
than  reform  in  the  other.  Pestilence  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  so  many  person^  being  crowded  in  one  house; 
and  the  public  safety,  no  less  than  a  humane  regard  to 
the  individuals  in  question,  called  for  the  interposition  al' 
parliament. 

Here  the  business  rested  i'or  tlii*  day. 


'7^5*]  KLroUM     OF    1' .VliUAilF.  N'T. 


MR.  PITT'S   MOTION   ron    A    Hr.ronM    or    TIM:    HEPUE- 

SENTATION    OF    THE     Fl-OPLL    IN     !>AitI.l  A  M  FN  ,1  . 

April  i  8. 

f"HE  question  of  a  reform  in  parliament  was  this  day 
brought  belbre  the  House  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  concluded  a 
speech  of  considerable  length  with  moving,  "  That  leave  be. 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  in  parliament."  The  plan  which  he  pro- 
posed for  tin.-  purpose,  was  to  transfer  the  right  of  choosing 
representatives  from  thirty-six  of  such  boroughs  as  had  already, 
or  were  falling  into  decay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  such  chief 
towr^  and  cities  a^  wire  at  present  unrepresented  —  That  a 
fund  should  be  provided,  for  tho  purpo>e  of  giving  to  the 
nwiiers  and  holders  of  such  boroughs  disfranchised,  an  ap- 
preciated compensation  for  their  property  —  That  the  taking 
this  compensation  .-Imuld  be  a  \oluntarv  act  uf  the  proprietor, 
,;nd  it'  not  taken  at  present,  should  be  placed  (nit  at  compound 
interest,  until  it  became  an  irresistible  bait  to  .-ucli  proprietors. 
He  also  meant  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of 
the  .-hire  to  copyhole'.ers  a--  well  a.-,  freeholelers.  Sucli  was  the 
outline  ot  Mr.  Pitt's  -vstem.  Tli<'  motion  was  opposed  bv  Mr. 
Po\vy>,  Lord  North.  Lord  Mulgrave,  Mr.  lii'.rke.  Mr.  Kolle, 
and  Mr.  Young;  and  supported  by  Mr.  Di'.ncoii'be,  Mr. 
\Vilberforce',  Mr.  I'ox,  tlie  Attorne  \  -(  lenc'ral,  Mr.  Arden. 
Lord  l;rede  ric!;  ("ampbtll,  and  Mr.  D 


un 


Mr.  I)i  I;KI:,  after  entertaiiiinLT  the  Tlou-efcr  a  con-iiler- 
aitle  tune  mi  the  Mil>j<:ct  d  Mr.  l)uii(i  i>'<  coMver-ion  from 
tli'.  jiriiici)  !e-  (it  aiiti-retonuaticii,  prc-cee-ek-d  to  di-e'i:^-.  the 
inent>  (i!  the  |>iX'>(  lit  (jue-tu.'ii.  ;:-  \veii  a->  l!;t'  inaiiner  of 
bringinu  it  !'or\v  ar.!.  It  held  out.  I.e.  -aid,  the  alternative, 
either  tor  the  !  l<,u-e  to  adujit  ihi-  limited,  c\.r.li:\  d  plan  ot' 
retorm.  or  he  peTliap-  liable  to  receive  one  froin  the  Duke 
ui'  Kichniond,  on  ;i  more  enlarged  >cale.  between  the 
minister  and  the  House  oi  Commons  there  appeared  to  be 
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die  sumo  line  of  conduct  pursued,  as  if  a  robber  were  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  man,  and  say,  "  Let  me  take  away 
such  tilings  as  I  please,  and  I  will  lock  the  door  and  keep 
out  any  other  thieves;  but  if  you  refuse  the  offer,  then  take 
vour  chance  of  losing  all."  The  doctrine  which  had  gain^ 
ed  so  much  ground,  and  in  conformity  to  which  this  plan 
had  been  no\v  introduced,  was  that  of  universal  represent- 
ation. But  this  measure,  he  was  convinced,  was  only  an 
illusion,  from  which  no  solid  benefit  would  ever  result, 
The  influence  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  parliament  was 
always  known  to  preponderate,  when  they  were  united  in 
opinion.  Mr.  Burke  took  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
present  state  of  our  representation,  and  asked  if  the  proprie- 
tors of  boroughs  had  not  been  already  sufficiently  paid  in 
the  profusion  of  the  honours  of  this  country,  without  now 
opening  die  purse  of  the  nation.  He  adverted  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  reverend  Mr.  Wyvill.  He  took  particular 
notice  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  reverend  gentleman's 
correspondence,  which  he  said,  was  not  confined  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  or  to  the  volunteers  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Macgrugar  had  not  been  for- 
gotten ;  and  other  celebrated  names  had  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  this  reforming  divine.  After  reading  several 
extracts  from  this  correspondence,  he  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  formerly  sub- 
mitted to  the  I  louse-  two  plan.?  for  a  more  equal  represent- 
ation of  the  people,  each  of  which  was  perfection  itself,  no\s 
came  forward  with  a  third,  still  more  perfect  than  either  oJt 
the  former.  I  le  would  allow  that  the  present  plan  had  many 
more  palliatives  in  its  composition  than  either  of  its  brethren, 
for  its  operation  was  not  likely  to  affect  any  ot  the  members 
of  the  present  parliament ;  and  he  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  address  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  thus 
rendering  his  plan  palatable  to  all  parties.  For  his  part,  he 
considered  the  whole  of  it  us  a  mere  delusion,  ;m  t^i/is 
Jut, n<?)  calculated  to  mislead  and  to  bewilder.  lie  in-i-trd 
that  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  had  abandoned  the 
ground  on  \\hich  he  originally  took  up  this  question. 
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The  House  divided  on    Mr.  Pitt's  motion  :  Yeas  174:    Noe* 
348-     So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


IRISH  COMMERCIAL  PROPOSITIONS. 

May  19. 

""THE  House  having  this  day  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
to  take  into  further  consideration  the  Iruh  propositions, 
Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  third  resolution:  viz.  "  That  towards  carry* 
ing  into  full  effect  so  desirable  a  settlement,  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  all  articles,  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  should  be  imported  into  each  kingdom  from  the 
other  reciprocally,  under  the  same  regulations,  and  at  the  same 
duties,  if  subject  to  duties,  to  which  they  are  liable  when  im- 
ported directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  ;  and  that  all  duties  originally  paid  on  importation 
into  either  country  respectively,  except  on  arrack  and  foreign 
brandv,  and  on  rum,  and  all  sorts  of  strong  waters,  not  imported 
from  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  shall  IK- 
fully  drawn  back  on  exportation  to  the  other."  The  resolution 
having  been  opposed  by  Lord  North,  and  supported  by  Mr.  \V, 
W.  Grenville, 

Mr.  BURKE  remarked,  that  the  language  held  out  bv  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  at  the  close  ol 
his  speech,  reminded  him  ol  sentiments  somewhat  similar 
that  had  been  delivered  from  the  same  bench  some  few 
\ears  atjo  relative  to  the  American  war;  but  he  hoped  he 
hud  heard  them  thi-  day  under  better  aii-piee-.  When  the 
American  war  was  about  to  commence,  the  language  ol  the 
House  was,  k  the  supremacy  ot  parliament  must,  be  main- 
tained.' But  alas,  this  supremacy  wu.-  soon  renounced, 
and  revenue  became  the  fashionable  word :  so  that  the 
pumuit  after  contribution  had  succeeded  the  pursuit  after 
dominion.  The  supremacy  of  the  parliament  over  Ireland 
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had  been  renounced  ;  but  the  idea  of  contribution  followed 
closelv  at  the  heels  of  the  renunciation  of  dominion.  He 
hoped  in  (unl  the  conclusion  of  this  business  would  not  be 
like  that  of  the  contest  with  America  !  What  had  fallen 
from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  la-t,  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  ask  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer a  question,  relative  to  the  fund  from  which  this 
contribution  was  to  arise.  Though  he  was  not  pleased  with 
the  notion  of  making  Ireland  pay  any  tribute  as  a  compen- 
sation for  what  we  were  to  concede :  vet,  since  she  was  to 
pay  it,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  committee 
to  be  informed  of  the  probable  amount  of  that  tribute.  He 
wished  to  know,  then,  whether  the  hereditary  revenue  was 
to  be  separated  from  every  other  fund  in  Ireland,  so  that 
the  charges  of  the  public  might  not  first  exhaust  this  before 
any  other  was  touched  :  and  also,  whether  the  expence  of 
collecting  was  to  be-  charged  upon  it,  and  deducted  from 
it,  before  any  disposable  surplus  could  come  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  surprise,  that  Mr.  Burke  had  been  able 
to  find  anv  analogy  between  the  contribution  which  might  be 
expected  from  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the  adjustment  that, 
was  then  under  consideration,  and  the  revenue  which  some. 
gentlemen  had  had  it  lor  their  object  to  raise  in  America.  The 
question  in  the  latter  case1  was,  whether  men  interested  in 
alleviating  the  burthens  of  themselves  and  their  constituents, 
should,  bv  the  supreme  power  of  parliament,  impose  taxes  upon 
persons  whom  they  did  not  represent,  and  raise  a  revenue  to  be 
applied  to  the  ease  of  England,  without  leaving  to  the  American* 
the  right  of  ascertaining  either  the  quantum  of  that  revenue,  or 
the  mode  of  raising  it  ?  The  contribution  from  Ireland  waste 
be  levied  and  granted,  not  by  England,  but  by  the  \vry  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  easim> 
the  burthens  of  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  but  to  main- 
tain the  navy,  by  which  the  common  interests  of  both  England 
11, (1  Ireland  were  to  be  defended  and  supported.  Could  any  mau 
-co  any  one  feature  in  this  case  that  resembled,  in  the  Jea>t  dc- 
Lrre<  .  the  picture  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  American  con- 
L<  -\  '-  Hi  hoped  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  comparison 
ot  I'-MI  ijui.-»tion*  that  had  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance  to  each 
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other,  would  not  be  carried  over  to  his  native  country  without 
this  replv  to  it  ;  or  if  it  sh;mM,  that  the  '.rood  sense  and  pene- 
tration of  his  count  rvmeii  would  prevent  them  from  thinking, 
that  in  the  application  of  a  surplus  of  the  M.ikiiiLr  fund  to  the 
defence  of  the  common  interests  of  bulh  Kingdoms,  there  was 
the  most  distant  idea  of  makiiin  oiu-  p.iv  tribal-  to  the  other. 
The  hereditary  revenue,  he  said,  K-t  it  produce  what  it  would, 
would  be  diar-rd  onlv  \\ith  f>^>.ooo/.  :  all  above  tli.it  would  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  nav\  ;  and  the  Iri-!:  parliament  would 
ot  course  add  to  the  656. ooo/.  such  other  funds  as  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  different  establishments  both  civii  and  military; 

this  revenue  would,  of  course,  be  charged  with  the  expellees  of 

collection. 

Mr.  HriiKK  replied.  that  tlie  ri.dit  honourable  gentleman 
had  c!oa It  by  him  ;is  he  hail  done  bv  Ireland,  he  had  <riven 
a  great  deal  more  than  had  been  u>ki'd.  ?»Iot'nted  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  ri^ht  honourable  <rentlenuui  on  his 
i'i;;ht  hand  ',  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  seemed  to 
"•taiul  n;  defiance  oi'  attack^,  and,  supported  bv  ihat  coali- 
tion, to  brave  ever\  opposition.  lie  envied  rot  the  statue 
it>  pedestal,  nor  the  p,v-ilestal  its  statue1.  -The  ii[;i.i  honour- 
able gentleman  ::a.l  iliou^'iit  proper  to  remind  him.  th:<t  he 
\va>  a  native  ol  Ireland.  it  was  I;M.'  .he  v,\is  an  Irishman; 
and  he  conceived  much  -\vj>  due  bv  every  man  to  the  [dace 
of  IIM  nativitv,  bi;i  t!i;ii  ;.iii-  tlutv  or.^h'  net  to  absorb  every 
other.  \\'hen  anolh.er  toimtry  wa^  n'etierous  enomdi  to 
I'eceive  a  man  into  he"  ho>on;,  :;M(1  rui  ;e  Irm  Iro.n  i.olhmy;, 

—  as  thi-  ^reat  count:;.  iu;J  rai-eil  him— to  ^filiens  i-! 
honour  and  tru-t.  e.nd  i\>:iienvd  nr.iii  him  the  jh-uci  oi 
doinn-  n-ood  to  niiilio.:-,  MIC!)  a  coiinlvv  h.-u!  i  laii;is  u;-ou 
him  not  inferior  to  tho-v1  of  lh::;  v.  liicii  !:::•>:  u'iveii  him 
birth.  !l  I'rhoM'd  -i;ch  ;i  m.-m  to  ieeonc.1  '.  il  ])o«silile.  the 
two  dutie^:  howtv.-r.  -li  aijti  the\  i.nfoi  tiinatelv  |o:nt(iil- 
terent  \sa\>,  it  \\a-  his  liounden  dntv.  i  uln-r  to  leturn  tlie 

f.ru-t  rep-o-ed    in  bin!  by  lh<'  adoptiii;>;  countrv,  or  ebe  eon- 


*    Mr.  Jriikiii  on. 
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sider  its  interests  as  paramount  to  every  other  upon  earth. 
To  consult  the  interests  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  unite 
and  consolidate  them  into  one,  was  a  task  he  would  under- 
take, as  that  by  which  he  should  best  discharge  the  duties 
he  owed  to  both.  To  Ireland,  independence  of  legislature 
had  been  given ;  she  was  now  a  co-ordinate,  though  le-s 
powerful  state :  but  pre-eminence  and  dignity  were  due  to 
England :  it  was  she  alone  that  must  bear  the  weight  and 
burthen  of  empire ;  she  alone  must  pour  out  the  ocean  ot 
wealth  necessary  for  the  defence  of  it.  Ireland  and  other 
parts  might  empty  their  little  urns  to  swell  the  tide;  they 
might  wield  their  puny  tridents  ;  but  the  groat  trident  that 
was  to  move  the  world,  must  be  grasped  by  England  alone — 
and  dearly  it  cost  her  to  hold  it.  Independence  of  legisla- 
ture had  been  granted  to  Ireland ;  but  no  other  independence 
could  Great  Britain  give  her  without  reversing  the  order 
and  decree  of  nature.  Ireland  could  not  bo  separated  from 
England;  she  could  not  exist  without  her:  she  must  for 
ever  remain  under  the  protection  of  England,  her  guardian 
angel.  From  thcce  principles,  he  trusted  the  committee 
would  perceive,  that  in  what  he  should  say,  he  was  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  de-ire  of  promoting  the  joint  interest  ot 
ilie  two  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Bcrke  then  returmd  to  the  hereditary  revenue.  He 
>aid  that  he  sheiik!  be  -orrv  if  it  v, .  re  to  be  so  understood, 
that  what  was  now  to  be  dot;-.  i'<  r  !r  'aiv'  -ho;;!d  be  con- 
ditional, vi/.  that  there  should  be  a  surph:-  of  the  hereditary 
ie\vnur,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  to-.\arck  the  support 
of  the  navv ;  for  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  no  such  sur- 
plus would  ever  ex'^t,  and  he  \v«»u!d  -'ate  his  reasons  for 
tliis  apprehension.  The  rev-niio.  in  the  first  place,  did  not 
produce  at  present  above  o^c,;;:/.  .ir.d  when  the  expense 
of  collecting,  the  amount  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  ope- 
rating  a*  boui:tu  ~.  should  h;,ve  been  deducted,  the  remainder 
would  b.  .  ,ore  lh;>n  ^y^^:,/.  \ov-~.  here  was  so 

of  :>  *urphi-.  that  lii  -re  \va<  a  deiicieiuy  ol'  52^. coo/, 
^ini  !i  •',  ni!:}  !>•  >  -:,ted.  IK-''  to  make  a  *urplu-,  but  to  make 
/!5^.  -  L.  ihe  sum  ilia!  must  lie  applied  to  the  suj)port  of 
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the  establishments,  beiore  a  farthing  of  surplus  could  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  navy.  Was  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ready  to  propose1  to  the  fri-h  parliament,  to 
impose  fresh  taxes  to  the  amount  of  >2j.: ..•:  /.  a  year?  He; 
was  sure  he-  was  not.  and  that  Ireland  could  not  bear  such 
an  additional  burthen.  On  uhal.  then,  did  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  found  his  hope  of  making  the  reve- 
nue eijiial  to  ilu1  demand  upon  it,  and  Mipi-rior,  too,  if  a 
:-urplu-  was  to  be  expecte-d  ?  \Vhv,  on  this  —  that  the  in- 
crease of  tra.de  \\oulel  increase  the  hereditary  revenue,  and. 
swell  it  to  the  si/e  required.  But  a  moment's  consider- 
ation would  show  how  delusive  such  a  hope  was.  Most  of 
the  articles  on  which  this  revenue  was  raised  could  not 
possibly  increase.  The'  old  hereditary  customs,  granted 
the1  year  afteT  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  had  net  pro-- 
duced  more  for  half  a  century  than  they  did  at  the1  time  oi 
the-  Revolution:  tea  was  not  known  then,  anil  the/e-iore; 
there  was  no  tax  upon  u  when  the  hereditary  revenue  was 
•  nven  to  ihe  crown:  the  inland  exea'se  had  fallen  o!''  very 
much  since  the-  people  ceased  to  drink  beer  and  ale1  at  their 
nivakfast,  and  had  (alien  into  the  fashion  e>!  drinking  tea. 
The-  crown  and  quit-rents  could  not  possibly  be  raised  one 
guinea  higher;  they  produced  now,  as  they  always  had 
produced,  and  always  would  continue  to  produce,  64, ooc/ 
and  lie)  more:  there  was,  therefore,  little  hope  that  an\ 
surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  would  or  could  accrue. 

lie  next  turneel  his  attention  to  the1  manufactures.  Ire- 
land,  he  observed,  v.  as  not  heavily  taxcei,  and  owed  but  a 
small  debt:  she1  had  not  many  resources;  bu'  still,  with 
economy,  she  could  maki.  an  eilbrt  occasionally,  !h:i~  woiiiJ 
t^ive  this  cdinitrv  vjreat  relief;  nut  Kn.'daiHh  on  (lie  oth-'i 
hand,  sva-  loaded  v  ;i-i  an  mormons  weiLjie'.  ot  debt  ;;•• 
taxes;  );..>,.•,  ever,  she  had.  in  her  trade  and  manniiv '.  nvi 
tho  most  astonishing  resources:  but  should  tla:-.1  once  he 
taken  troin  lief,  tin-  immenst1  load  o!  •:'.  •  '.vo';.(i  cru-li  h- i 
to  atoms;  at  le'a-!  il  \souidthro\\  her  !';••!!'  ;'  -r  •.-u:k  aeioni; 
the  nations  around  her.  and  r.oi  leave  h •-••  whi.'ri  witljal  te, 
defend  either  Ireland  or  her-ell.  To  ;::!  ••  f;(>u!  her  m^.ne 
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fac(uro>  would  he  to  deprive  her  of  her  resource,  and  to 
effect  the  ruin  ot'the  two  kingdoms  at  once.  Ireland,  lie  said, 
wa>  tooprone  to  indulge  in  magnificencebeyond  her  strength : 
sho  would  wish  to  have  dock-yards;  she  would  have  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  them;  slit-must  purchase  abroad  every  crooked, 
ave,  and  every  straight  stick  necessary  for  the  building  of  a 
frigate  :  she  must  have  stores,  and  an  immense  train  ot  artil- 
lery; and  she  would  be  completely  a  bankrupt  before  shecould 
equip  even  iive  frigates.  This  country,  after  ages  of  com- 
merce, w:is,  now  in  possession  of  what  he  might  call  an 
immense  dead  stock  of  stores  and  guns,  purchased  with  an 
immensity  of  treasure:  to  her,  then,  would  belong  the  care 
of  fitting  out  fleets:  it  should  be  the  business  of  Ireland  to 

O 

assist  her  in  another  way,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  much 
the  latter  might  do  bv  pursuing  a  rigid  plan  of  economv. 
Pie  was  sorrv  to  know,  that  at  present,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  she  was  running  in  debt,  her  expences  greatly  ex- 
ceeding her  income;  but  he  remembered,  that  in  1753,  >he 
liad  been  able  to  pay  off  a  considerable  debt,  and  had  be- 
sides a  surplus  of  260, coc/.  in  her  treasury  :  but,  what  was 
truly  astonishing, .and  he  had  been  a  witness  of  it  himself, 
so  soon  after  as  1761.  she  was  enabled,  by  her  prudent 
system  of  economy,  to  keep  an  army  of  24,000  in  pav,  of 
which  8, ceo  were  sent  by  her  to  fight  the  battles  of  Great 
Britain  abroad,  whilst  16.000  remained  in  the  kingdom  for 
home  defence:  she  also  sent  33.000  recruits,  her  own 
natives,  at  her  own  expence,  to  fill  up  regiments  in  the 
British  service,  and  spent  above  6oc,occ/.  in  Germany  for 
the  support  of  the  war.  This  was  an  eilbrt  from  which 
England  had  reaped  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  such 
mi<dit  the  future  exertions  of  Ireland  be  in  time  of  war,  if 

C3  * 

she  were  to  lay  down  a  system  of  economy  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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MR.  BURKE'S  ACCL>AIK»\  m    MK.  HASTINGS. 

February  17.  i  786. 

A  1  the  opening  iif  the  session,  in  January  1786,  Mr.  Burke 
was  called  upon  by  Major  Scott,  the  agent  of  the  late 
governor-general  oi'  Bengal,  to  produce  the  criminal  charges 
a<;ain>t  Mr.  Hasting.-  in  such  a  shape  as  might  enable  parliament 
to  enter  into  a  lull  discussion  of  his  conduct,  and  come  to  a 
final  decision  upon  it.  Accordingly,  this  day  Mr.  Burke  rose 
and  requested  that  the  Journals  might  he  consulted  for  the  44th 
and  4)th  resolutions  of  the  28th  of  May,  1782.  These  were 
read,  and  are  as  follow  : 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  entire  conviction  to  the 
minds  ot  the  native  prince,  that,  to  commence  hostilities  without 
just  provocation  against  them,  and  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest 
and  extent  of  dominion,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish, 
the  honour,  anil  the  policy  of  tins  nation,  the  parliament  oi'  Great 
Britain  should  give  some  signal  mark  of  its  displeasure  against 
those,  in  whatever  degree  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  East 
India  Company's  attairs,  who  shall  appear  wilfully  to  have 
adopted  or  countenanced  a  system  tending  to  inspire  a  reason- 
able distrust  of  the  moderation,  justice,  and  good  faith  of  the 
British  nation. 

''  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
find  William  Hornshy,  Esq.  president  of  the  council  at  Bombay, 
having,  m  sundry  instances,  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the 
honour  and  policy  of  this  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great 
calamities  on  India,  and  enormous  expenses  on  the  Kast  India 
( 'ompanv.  it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  rhe  said  Company  to 
pursue  all  leiral  and  effectual  means  for  the  removal  of  the  said 
governor-general  and  president  from  their  respective  offices,  and 
to  recall  them  to  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  BruKi:  mm  said,  that  it  was  not  without  consider- 
able uneasiness  he  discovered  that  the  task  of  introducing 
to  the  attention  of  the  llotis-e  the  solemn  and  important 
business  of  the  day  was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  his  lot, 

o   3 
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when  (as  all  to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  him- 
self would  allow)  it  might  have  bcvn  brought  forward  iu 
tlio  plenitttde  of  weight  and  efficacy,  by  the'  right  honourable 
member*  whose  propositions  were  the  very  basis  of  the  re- 
solution.-:, the  contents  of  which  had  only  in  the  pn 'ceding 
moment  been  recited.  A  party,  of  all  others  the  most  in- 
terested in  the  awful  progress  and  ultimate  result  of  any 
proceedings  which  might  arise,  had,  with  becoming  dignity 
of  character,  called  linnlv  on  him  to  advance  his  charges; 
and  so  pointed  was  the  nature  of  hi-  invocation,  that  it 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  evade  the  execution  of 
his  duty.  Under  these  circumstances,  most  frelingly  did 
lie  lament,  that,  as  the  unwelcome  consequence  of  a  devo- 
lution, caused  partly  by  the  natural  demise  of  some,  the 
political  decease  of  others,  and,  in  particular  cases,  a  death 
to  virtue  and  to  principle',  he  should  now  remain  nearly 
alone  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the  honour  and  the 
consistency  of  the  I  louse  in  their  unsullied  lustre,  to  impart, 
vigour  to  its  intentions,  and  to  facilitate  and  fix  the  ellicacy 
of  a  sentence,  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  which  a  period 
of  four  years  had  actually  i  lapsed.  On  die  present  oc- 
casion, he  trusted  that,  in  common  justice',  he  should  not 
be  considered  in  any  other  character  than  as  the  mere  agent 
of  the  J  louse,  who,  at  the  time  to  which  he  referred,  had 
fixed  upon  Mr.  Hastings  as  an  object  of  their  marked  and 
formal  accusation.  His  province,  therefore,  was  subordi- 
nate, confining  him  within  the  necessary  endeavour  to  ac- 
celerate the  accomplishment  of  a  point  aimed  at  most 
indubitably  by  the  House',  and  which  ought,  perhaps,  much 
earlier  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Whosoever  acted  under  the 
sanction  of  the  authority  ol  the  1  louse-  might  certainly 
•without  arrogance,  assert  a  claim  to  its  protection,  as  tar  at 
least  as  the;  word  protection  would  bear  to  be  interpreted 
as  that  candid  and  honourable  construction  ol  a  procedure 
to  which  all,  determined  upon  the  purest  and  most  un- 


*  Mr.  Duml.i-,. 
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assailable  adherence   to  what  they  deemed  a  rectitude  of 
conduct,  were  thoroughly  entitled. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering;  the  whole  House  —  but 
more  especially  its  iv.-wlv  elected  members  —  possessed  of  a 
full  idea  concerning  the  nature  of  every  preceding  vote 
which  bore  allinity  to  the-  tnm.sactions  in  India,  he  must 
carry  the  recollection  of  those  to  whom  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  himself  to  matters  of  a  remoter  date  ;  a  review, 
during  which,  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  trespassing  too 
long  upon  their  attention,  he  should  consult  as  much  a* 
possible  a  brevity  in  his  descriptions.  They  might  re- 
member that,  during  the  course  of  the  year  176-),  or,  at 
least,  near  to  that  period,  the  East  India  Company  dis- 
patched Lord  Clive  to  their  settlements  in  that  quarter,  for 
the  purpose  of  there  becoming  instrumental  to  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  certain  principles  of  govern- 
ment, then  regarded  as  indispensably  requisite  for  preserving, 
in  le>s  precarious  security,  and  amidst  the  influence  of  a 
wiser  policv,  the  territorial  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Micces>e>  of  thi^  noble  lord  surpassed  even  the  .sanguine 
expectations  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  give  him  credit 
for  achievements  <>i  the  lir^t  importance;  and  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity  did  the  extensive  and  rich  domains  of 
this  almost  completely  vanquished  region  become  appurte- 
nances to  our  Kast  India  Company,  that  mankind  were  at 
a  loss  whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  sudden  inundations  of 
prosperity,  or  the  at-once-accumulated  riches  which  marked 
the  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  its  existence.  From  this  u-ra 
did  opulence  bring  forward  one  ol  its  too  customary  and 
baneful  efleets,  by  throwing  open  all  the  channels  of  un- 
governable corruption.  The  most  enormous  abuses  were  in  a 
monu  nt  piled,  each  upon  the  other,  till  every  spot  of  British 
tcrritorv  in  the  Fa>t  Indies  became  a  shocking  theatre  of 
that  variety  of  crimes  to  which  the  lu>t  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition so  frequently  impels  the  worthless  part  of  human 
kind.  Disgrace  became  naturally  interwoven  with  the 
commission  of  enormities;  the  honour  of  Englishmen  not 
only  lost  its  lustre,  but  received  an  ignominious  stain  ;  and 
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whilst  the  princes  of  the  East  considered  with  detestation 
the  violent  and  unpardonable  measures  of  the  subjects  of 
C'l'i.ir  Britain,  the  .states  of  Europe,  with  equal  indications 
of  abhorrence,  adopted  and  dispersed  their  sentiments. 
~\Vhe:i  Lord  Ciive  relurned  to  England,  it  was  deemed  ab- 
sohttelv  requisite  to  invent  with  the  presidency  of  the  council 
at  Calcutta  and  the  governorship  of  Bengal,  some  person 
to  whom  the  principles  of  <rovernment  in  the  East  Indies, 
as  arranged  and  consolidated  into  a  system  bv  the  noble 
peer,  were  nd  Ivuvly  intimately  known,  but  perfect  Iv  con- 
genial; and,  doubtle.-s,  it  v;as  lor  this  reason  that  Mr. 

r^ 

"Warren  Ua-tinp;s  was  removed  Irom  Madras  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Iv'tiga!. 

In  tiiis  train.  the  tendency  oi  'which  was  obvious,  afiairs 
proceeded,  m;l;l  the  parliament,  grown  sensible  of  the 
liccessit\  <  ;  scruti:i::'.in<r  their  ii.ciiis  bv  the  most  -enous 
and  amj-!:-  in\\-.-ti;f;:tir-ns,  thivu'  open  and  continued  their 
iiKjuiries  concerning  the1  actual  state,  whether  upon  a 
general  or  a  particular  ground,  ol  the  Company  in  the 
K;i-t  l!i'!!":.  i-  ro::J  cue  period  10  anolher.  several  com- 
mittee^ Wv've  appointed,  and  various  proceedings  took 
plaee  i'l  e(MisC(juence  oi  ilu-ir  rejiorts.  At  last,  during  a 
inonunt,  v.  h'eh  was  the  dreadl'ul  prelude1  to  one  of  the 
bitt^re-t  a;ui  jiu^t  ilisj/racci'ul  to  the  nation,  the  war  against 
Anv  ric'i  burst  forth;  yet,  even  through  the  continuation 
of  hostilities  -  lijidii  our  sid.'.  at  once  trantic  and  ineflectual 
—  the  situation  ol  allldrs  in  the  Kast  Indies,  tar  from  having 
In-eu  forgotirn,  became  a  frequent  object  of  the  close 
attention  of  the  1  louse  of  Commons,  who,  in  the  year 
I-:1  i.  ti:o:i;M;l  Jit  to  establish,  in  two  separate  and  totally 
distinct  ('  •Martments,  a  secret  and  a  seK-ct  committee.  A 
onour;.  ble  •rentieitian  (Mr.  Dinidas  was,  ii<on  tii.;s 


s-;    ;;:vi  sti^atioiis   and  propositions,    ]iu(l 
own   string  «  !  resolutions,  i.'oin  amongst 
saiil  he  had  |u-;  selected  one  couccruiiifj 
and  \\'illiam   I  Ior:ibv,  ixjiiii'i  -  :   a  reso- 
lution   nut    e.  die1.  rd    in   term-.   \>iiich   could  biu'icr  even  lh<t 
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slightest  equivocal  interpretation,  hut  conveying  against 
tin  iii.  as  powerfully  as  it  was  possible  tor  word*  to  point  the 
meaning,  the  most  direct  accusation  of  negligence  of  dutv, 
and  of  improper  proceedings,  throughout  the  course  oi 
their  enjoyment  of  high  ollieial  situations.  Surely  it  was 
a  theme  for  universal  astonishment,  that,  when  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  discovered,  from  an  acute  and 
indefatigable  investigation  of  occurrences,  that  every  tittleof 
tlii-  >triking  resolution  was  grounded  iij)on  the  strong  foun- 
dation of  unanswerable  truth,  he  should,  with  a  degree  of 
eoldiiiss  almost  approaching  to  indifference,  have  remained 
contented  with  the  inactive  sequel  of  his  great  and  arduous 
task,  which,  at  its  conclusion,  (dissimilar,  indeed,  from  its 
extraordinary  and  spirited  beginning  and  procedure  !)  sunk 
into  little  more  than  a  liiint  persuasion  to  the  House  to 
adopt  and  vote  the1  resolution. 

An  honourable  gentleman  (General  Smith'  at  present 
noi  enjoying  a  seat  in  that  1  louse,  moved,  on  a  former 
occasion,  lor  the  vlect  committee,  when  another  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  secretary  to  the  board  of  coniroul,  se- 
conded the  motion  :  and,  certainlv,  it  woidd  have  appeared 
becoming  in  this  honourable  gentleman,  if  he  had  submitted 
the  matter  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  House,  and  not 
have  left  him  vMr.  Burke)  to  engage  in  what  was  more  pe- 
culiarly his  owji  province.  Of  the  select  committee,  Mr. 
Burke  added,  that  he  was  an  unworthy  member  ;  but  he 
could  venture  to  assert,  that  although  he,  or  even  his  as- 
sociates, might  have  been  outstripped  bv  others  in  those 
vigorous  and  deeplv  serutini/ing  powers  of  the  mind,  so 
greatly  beneficial  when  it  is  necessary  to  unravel  a  va>t  and 
intricate  combination  oi  occurs  i:ce-.  at  once  imnortant 
and  alarming,  vet  no  person-  whatsoever  could  have  ex- 
ceeded liiem  in  /.-.il  and  assuluitv.  From  the  unabated 
attention  manifested  bv  the  committees  to  evcrv  point  -lib- 
niitt'jd  to  their  opinion,  had  ari-eii  an  immeiu-i1  .MH!  \\  ell- 
digested  body  of  evidence,  forming,  niil'-ed,  a  mo^t 
soluniiuous  pile  of  1'ep.orts  tor  the  table  of  the  House,  but 
j'--verthele-i  highly  interesting  throughout  everv  pail  of 
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MS  ama/ing  bulk.  That  such  absolutely  was  the  case,  could 
not,  in  (air  argument,  be  disproved,  even  by  a  noble  and 
learned  lord  (Thurknv)  highly  distinguished  on  account  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  office,  yet  more  an  object  ofcele- 
britv,  as  being  in  the  full  vigour  of  great  influence,  and 
extraordinary  talents;  nor  less  conspicuous  ns  keeper  of  the 
roval  conscience;  in  which  exalted  character  he  had 
thought  proper  to  observe,  in  an  august  assembly,  that  the 
reports  of  this  House,  concerning  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  the  Ka>t  Indies,  were  scarcely  of  more  consideration 
than  idle  tables  :  thu>  treating  them  like  the  fanciful  ad- 
ventures of  Kobin.-on  C'rusoe.  or  the  wild  chimeras  of 
romance  writers.  But  neither  uit  nor  ridicule,  Irom  how- 
soever brilliant  or  venerated  a  quarter  they  might  proceed, 
could  invalidate  the  nature  and  force  of  these  reports; 
and,  therefore,  in  defiance  of  either  the  keen  severity  of 
raillery,  at  once  unmerited  and  groundless,  or  the  imposing 
plausibility  of  an  insidious  styleof  argument,  he  should  rest  his 
own  particular  accusation  against  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  delin- 
quent of  the  first  magnitude',  upon  the  united  authority  of 
the  very  heavy  charges  to  which  he  stands  expo--  d  in  thes^ 
reports,  and  of  the  string  of  resolution-,  remaining  upon 
the  Journals,  of  the  2Sth  of  May,  1782  :  a  matter  which, 
coolly  and  impartially  considered,  must  totally  exempt 
him  from  the  imputation  of  prc-sing  more  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  than  they  already  had  admitted  and 
declared. 

One  striking  proof  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
had  not,  amidst  their  investigations  of  the  occurrences  in 
the  F.a-t  Indies,  proceeded  with  either  precipitation  or 
wantonness,  or  without  ihc  most  deliberate  and  sound  ad- 
vice, and  that  their  labours  were1  entitled  to  very  high 
\  .fa I'd,  might  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  honourable 
manner  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1782,  the 
Mibject  was  recommended  in  a  speech  irom  the  throne,  as 
•  •ailing  for  the  strictest  parliamentary  investigation.  No) 
did  tliis  example  .stand  long  alone.  It  was  followed  by  a 
second,  not  less  pointed  and  convincing,  when,  from  the 
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-ame  exalted  quarter,  expressions,  particularly  gracious* 
were  dropped,  in  favour  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
House,  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session,  with  respect 
to  an  examination  into  the  nature  of  measures  and  occur- 
rences in  the  Kast  Indies.  Having  read  to  the  House  the 
extracts  troin  the  speeches  in  question,  Mr.  Burke  re- 
marked, that  they  ought  to  operate  as  an  irresistible  incite- 
ment to  their  following  ii])  the  point,  until  they  should  have 
detected  every  various  delinquency,  and  brought  the  cri- 
minal offenders  to  exemplary  atonements. 

In  explanation  of  the  process  whereon  he  meant  to  enter 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Hastings,  against  whom,  with  a  degree 
of  warmth  amounting  to  an  appearance  of  defiance,  he  had 
been  loudly  called  upon  to  advance  his  accusation,  — -  and 
against  whom  he  certainly  should  advance  it,  were  the 
papers  for  which  lie  meant  to  move  thrown  open  to  his 
inspection,  —  he  must  beg  leave  to  remind  the  I  louse,  that 
three  several  examples  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  against 
state  delinquent  were  on  record :  and  that,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  particular  eases,  each  had  been  at  different 

n  J 

periods  adopted.  The  first  was.  a  direction  to  the  attorney- 
general  to  prosecute. »  From  this  measure  he  must  acknow- 
ledge himself  totally  averse,  because  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  learned  gentleman  now  filling  that  high 
official  situation,  to  which  his  truly  respectable  character 
and  professional  abilities  rendered  him  equal,  in  every 
sense  of  the  expression,  did  not  discover  any  /.ealous  in- 
clination to  support  the  joint  in  question,  and  bring  it  for- 
uard  under  the  weight  and  sanction  of  his  po\\ers,  to 
impress  the'  House  with  a  due  sense  of' the  measures  which 
it  In  ho\  ed  them  to  pur-ue  in  order  to  bring  the  delinquents 
to  signal  punishment.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he  conceive  that  ti 
trial  by  jury  was,  of  ail  other-,  the  most  unexceptionable 
and  be -l  devised  tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ample  justice 
against  an  offender  M>  great  and  elevated  —  it  opulence, 
(alents,  and  connexions  could  elevate  —  as  the  person 
whom  he  felt  it  his  dntv  on  this  occasion  to  pursue.  As 
link-  was  he  prepossessed  in  favour  of  an  application  to  the 
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court  of  king's  bench,  from  an  idea,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  trial  (which  he  anxiously  wished  to  have'  brought  for- 
word  in  that  shape  which  would  the  most  certainly  facilitate 
the  progress  and  ultimate  decisions  of  impartial  justice) 
Mould  overwhelm  the  varying  multitude  of  lesser  causes  tit 
mfinn  and  ,'/<u»:,  assault  and  battery,  trespass  and  burglary, 
together  with  an  innumerable  tribe  of  different  misde- 
meanors. Contending,  theivlbre.  as  he  did,  against  the 
mode  of  prosecuting  through  the  attorney-general,  against 
a  trial  bv  jury,  and  against  the  institution  of  a  suit  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  it  might  naturally  be  asked,  whether 
lie  would  \\i~h  to  introduce  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  to  foiled  the  evidence  which  Mich  a  mode  might  rcn- 
der  r. \jiii-ite  ?  To  this  questie,:i  he  should  not  he-hate  to 
reply,  that  the  procedure  imiM  press  with  the  severity 
of  injustice,  upon  the  party  prosecuted,  and  (arni>h.  in 
no  slight  degree,  the  character  and  honourable  dignity  of 
the  House;  of  which  the  members  would  thus  appear  to 
present  themselves  a  motley  set,  at  one  moment  in  the 
capacity  of  accusers,  and  at  another  moment  in  th;-  de- 
ciding rank  of  judges  :  and,  certainly,  it  appealed  an  act 
of  violence  to  force  a  supposed  criminal  into  an  anticipation 
of  his  defence,  and  to  order  him  to  attend,  together  with 
his  counsel,  at  the  bar,  tor  the  purpose  of  statiiiL;.  in  the 
presence  of  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which  preposte- 
rously presided  in  the  two-told  capaciiv  of  accusers  and 
of  judges,  to  what  ground  he  meant  to  resort  tor  proof* 
of  his  innocence,  when  required  to  enter  upon  his  excul- 
pation in  another  place:  the  forms  and  rules  of  which, 
exacting  evidence  on  oath,  were  more  within  the  spirit  of 
the  customary  practice  of  judicial  trials. 

]  lis  invincible  objection  to  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
would  of  coulee  lead  him  to  the  proposition  (it  another 
mode:  and  this,  at  once  ancient  and  constitutional,  was 
a  procedure  by  a  bill  of  impeachment  :  vet,  even  in  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  lu-  would  not  endeavour  to  intro- 
duci  'in'  ii-ual  practice  of  first  moving  an  immediate  bill  of 
impeachment,  and  next  instituting  a  committee  for  the- 
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purpose  of  discovering  and  arranging  articles,  in  order  that 
thev  niiidit  serve  as  its  foundation:  — a  recourse  which,  in 
his  humble  opinion,  carried  with  it  an  appearance  ol 
warmth  and  prejudice  exceedingly  repugnant  to  theju-tice, 
dignity,  ami  honour  of  the  I  lou-e.  \\  ith  their  permission, 
he  should  move  for  papers,  Irom  the  contents  ol  \\h:ch  he 
would  endeavour  to  collect  the  .-everal  artic!.'-  into  their 
necessurv  points  of  view;  and  when  these  should,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  I  louse,  seem  (as,  without  rancour, 
and,  in  the- cool  spirit  of  impartial  justice,  he  could  venture 
to  intimate'  his  belief  that  they  would  seem)  charges  of  an 
atrocious  nature,  he  then  de-signed  te>  move  lor  an  impeach- 
ment at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  grave  and 
solemn  measure  would  not  only  prove  congenial  with  the 
weight  and  high  authority  ot  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Great  1'ritain.  but  most  powerfully  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  all  the  awful  arid  dcci-ive  consequences 
which  could  ari^e  fj\>:n  justice. 

On  this  occasion  n  wa>  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  in- 
disputable neee--itv  of  acting  with  the  nio-t  guarded  caution 
rind  the  coole-1  impartiality.  In  the  very  moment  when 
an  accu-er  brought  hi-  chargvs  ;:giin.-t  ano'divr.  was  he. 
in  n  considerable  degree,  himself  standing  under  a  state  of 
accu.-ation.  C'on-cious  how  religiously  he'  \-.  as  obliged  to 
act  upon  the'  sure-t  grounds,  lie  cho.-e  the  line  of  conduct 
to  which  he  now  alluded,  persnade'd  tlia;  th'-.  of  all  others, 
might  be  j)itrsned,  without  the'  K-a-f  danger  of  either  plung- 
ing into  error,  encroaching  upon  the  nuritv  of  law- 
violent  e>ppiv->!oti.  or  deviating,  in  any  ca- 
invariably  i-ijuilabie  poini  to  v.  hirh  the  coursi 
tice  perpetually  ran.  1  !.•  lain..'iit"d  lint  K  li 
able1)  ihat  the  ino'iir.-  1.1:1  I  b.  ••.-ona-  |:  r-  :;;-,! 
now  to  K-arn,  thai  il.  in  1  !n 
of  India  could  1  v  per 
prefer  .a  jtroced'ii'e,  < 
existe'iice1  of  pc-culation,  \ 
bring  into  the  lace1  ot  d  i\  ihe-  pro  >!-  ot  -e.'ndaious  corrup- 
tion, yet  hide  e(jiiali\.  iro:n  all  inejuiring  eves,  the  cor- 
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ruptor  and  the  corrupted;  might  make  it  manifest  with 
what  invinciblo  fatality  the  torrent  of  outrageous  vice  broke 
do\vn  and  dashed  away  each  obstacle  before  it,  yet  kept  the 
vicious  individuals  entirely  concealed  from  human  pene- 
tration ;  and,  in  a  word,  might  imitate  tin1  verdict  of  a 
coroner  —  declare  that  murder  had  taken  place,  but  add, 
that  it  wa*  committed  by  persons  unknown.  For  the  pur- 
pose  of  tracing  peculation  to  the  peculator,  corruption  k> 
the  corruptor,  and  vice  to  the  vicious,  were  the  variou: 
committees  employed  from  tir.ie  io  lime  in  obedience  to  tin- 
votes  and  orders  of  the  House;  and  the  result  was,  that. 
the  committee',  at  which  a  .^.i  rited  and  tniiv  irreproachable 
individual  *  presided  during  the  com-;'  of  three  sure  •• 
years,  did  (as  well  as  two  subsequent  committees)  declare, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  UK  p;ovorn.iieiit  in  the  Ka^i 
Indies  to  be  foul,  and  the  head  of  that  go\  eminent  pure. 
L'nder  all  these  circumstances,  and  keeping  in  his  view  the 
resolution  of  the  House  accusators'  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Burke  declared  that  he  should  consider  himself  justified  in 
all  his  .succeeding  motions,  of  winch  the  fir»t  would  be, 
"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  of  all  cor- 
respondence, since  the  month  of  Jamiarv  1782,  between 
Warren  Hastings,  Kscj.,  late  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
and  the  court  of  directors,  as  well  before  as  >irice  the  re- 
turn oi  the  said  governor-general,  relative  to  ihe  presents 
and  other  money  privately  received  by  ihc  said  governor- 
general." 

The  motion  \vus  seconded  by  Mr.  Windham,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  was  opposed  principally  by  Mr.  Dundas  and 
Major  Scott.  In  reply  to  what  fell  from  tlie.se  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BIKKK  said,  that  lie  neve)'  failed  to  preserve  the 
utmost  calmness  of  temper,  if  attacked  merely  bv  pi-rson- 
alities;  but  he  could  not  hear  that  the  Rohillas  wen  ex- 
tirpated, and  a  whole  people  deprived  of  their  e\i-tence, 

*  Mr.  Crt"_'orv. 
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without  con.Mderable  warmth  ami  indignation.     Doubtless, 

it  was  u  roiig ;  —  it  wui  a  weakness  in  him  to  give  w;iv  to 
hi-  feelings  upon  such  a  trilling  occasion,  and  he  would  en- 
deavour to  amend  his  iault.  The  honourable  major,  he 
said,  had  mo-t  certainly  explained  the  matter  of  the  Ro- 
hillas  verv  curiously,  and  sati-factorilv  to  the  J  louse.  The 
Rohilla.-  \\ere  Granger-,  and  therefore  thev  had  no  right  to 
the  country  in  which  they  lived.  Undoubtedly,  the  Kng- 

lish  had  a  better  riirht,  and  a  clearer  title  :  thev  were  not 

•• 

strangers,  but  the  aboriginal  native^,  men  with  .swarthy 
complexions,  children  of  the  sun,  and,  from  their  infancy, 
posseoor-  of  the  roil  !  This  being  the  case,  to  be  sure 
they  did  wisely  to  extirpate  the  Rohilla  race,  and  extin- 
guish a  whole  people  !  The  honourable  major's  declara- 
tion, that  he.  had  refuted  all  his  charges,  and  that  if  he 
made  twice  as  many  he  would  refute  them  also,  reminded 
him  of  the  gallant  Bobadil  in  the  play,  "  Twenty  more  ! 
Kill  them!  —  Twenty  more!  Kill  them  too!'  The 
champion,  doubtless,  was  invincible,  or  he  would  not  have 
talked  so  \aliantlv.  Ill--  threat  was  >imilar  to  a  replv  once 
published  to  a  sermon  on  the  TCth  of  January,  and  which 
was  entitled.  "  A  Re^ply  to  all  the  Sermons  that  ever  have- 
been,  and  to  till  that  ever  shall  be  preached  on  the  ^cth  o! 
Jamiarv."  As  to  hi>  having  omitted  any  of  the  evidence 
received  bv  the  >elect  committee,  the  report  in  question 
had  not  been  drawn  up  by  him  :  but  if  it  had,  the  tact 
might  have  been  the  same,  as  every  committee,  in  drawing 
up  their  reports,  enjoyed  a  right  to  exercise  theii  own  judg- 
ments and  in-ert  or  omit  iu?t  as  much  of  the  evidence  a» 
they  mi^lit  think  proper  :  but  if  there  was  cause  for  com- 
plaint, an  opportunity  would  oil!  r  for  urginu;  it.  A-  to  his 
iictinii'  upon  feeling-  <>\  private  enmity,  he  fi-lt  no  malice 

a«rainst    an\    man  :    ;f    mv  luria-cl    m    h.'«   mind,    it  wa^    un- 
p^  *  . 

known  to  him,  and  \v.i.s  a  vice  ol  tl; -position  with  '.\'hich 
nature  cur-ed  him.  ;uid  which  h/1  h;-'l  nehher  y.-t  di-co- 
vc-red,  nor,  of  course-,  subdued  and  eradicated.  As  to  hit 
having  tent  out  writers  to  Jndr..  a-  a  fight  honourable 
gentleman  had  a*5CjT'.-d.  what  crime  wa-  there  in  that  lact : 
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or  liow  (lid  it  disqualify  him  iroin  calling  the  conduct  of 
Mi1.  Hasting  in  question  ?  The  misfortune  was,  that  in 
truth,  though  he  had  lived  so  much  in  the  \voiid,  and  cn- 
joved  so  large  a  circle  oi'  acquaintance  of  all  sorts  and 
degrees,  he  never  once  had  made  a  director,  nor  sent  out, 
or  procured  to  be  sent  out,  a  single  writer  to  India  :  no. 
not  one!  The  right  honourable  gentleman  wa>,  therefore, 
out  in  his  conjecture.  Again,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman *•  knew  him  bv  his  stvle,"  and  had  discovered  him 
in  the  dispatches  of  the  board  of  directors  in  1783.  What 
a  miserable  judge-  oi  style  must  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman be,  when  it  s<>  happened,  that  he  never  had  written 
a  line  in  any  on^  dispatch  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
whole  course  of  h;>  lite  ! 

The  q'K-stion  wa^  put  ami  carried:  a>  wore  also  motions  tor 
n  \\irict v  of  other  papers.  ()a  Mr.  Biirk'-'s  moving.  1-  That 
there  he  laid  before  this  House  copies  oi'  all  othrr  correspond- 
ence during  the  residence  of  John  Bristow,  Fxj.  together  witli 
the  documents  therewith  transmitted  from  the  province  of  Oude, 
and  also  the  answers  thereto,  and  oi'  all  proceedings  relative  to 
his  conduct  during  the  said  residencv,  from  the  month  of  October. 
1782,"  Mr.  Pitt  contended,  that  the  motion  went  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ne\v  matter,  ami  imi.-t,  if  carried.  stietch  out  the  subject 
unnt'ces.sarilv  into  a  uickr  lieid.  Mr.  Dundas  remarked,  that 
it  l)eho\  i  il  ^!r.  l'>i:rke  to  (.xiiiain  the  nature  of  everv  new  ])oint, 
in  onler  tu  illustrate  wliieh.  lie  mi^ht  think  it  piopcr  to  e;'ll  for 
pajx  ;•>.  'i'lie  Speaker  now  complained  of  illness  ;  in  coi;se- 
iiiu-UL c  of  wl:ieh.  the  IIou.se  adourned. 


Tcbrw.r;  :c. 
The  adjourned  debute  bchiu"  resumed, 

Mr.  l)!"!;i.',  desired  t-i  acijiiaint  the.  I  Lnisc,  that,  in 
oriler  to  obviate  tin-  iinj;:itati"ii  of  prolixity,  lu1  would  with- 
draw tlm  !i-i  .%:":i"'i  i1  l:.i.l  r.r.ule  <  n  1'riday.  and  substi- 
l;.  ••  tl;i-  follov  -  J  louse, 

•  i  'hiplicates  c.f  a  ininderce.   niiiu:!'  -   of  the 

al  ai;d  mumbiTa  of  the  c^unci!,  untl  i:istruc- 
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tions  relative1  ti)  the  state-  and  condition  of  the  country  of 
Glide  and  its  dependencio,  and  of  the  ri-i<j:ni:.^  famiiv 
there,.';,  together  \vilh  all  charts  made  bv  the  late  go- 
vernor-general of  iScnpd  a^:in-t  the  rc-id-nt  Middieion, 
and  the  av-Kant  resident  Johmon,  an.!  the  re-idcnt  l>ris- 
tow,  as  \\  .'II  as  all  correspondence,  minutes  oi  the  governor- 
general  and  members  of  the  council,  and  instruction:,  which 
may  not  he  comprehended  in  the  foregoing,  relative  to 
Ahnas  Ali  Kahn."' 

Mr,  Duadas  contended,  that  tiie  reports  of  the  select  coiii- 
iiutt'.'c  'A\'i"e  not  su!!ieientlv  decisive  to  \va:'raat  a  dcterniinatioii 
oi  the  IfoM<  •  to  j)i-(>sc("al-  Mr.  Ila.slin.;--  criniiualh1  ;  ami  there- 
fore lie  \v;s!u-;}  to  he  convine; d  h'j'.v  i'.T  the  ri^lit  honourable 
U'entl'.-inaii  Nvould  insist  ou  callin;;'  for  a  number  of  papers,  with- 
out L;i»i'i^  anv  p;vei>;e  idea  to  tin-  House,  lunv  fur  those  papers 
:\-ji;it' d  to  'lie  subject  oi"  criminality  which  lie  intended  to  bring 
forward. 

Air.  Br:;Ki:  \>:'^  ;cd  le::ve  to  remind  the  ri«'-lit  honourable 


v,  ho,  bv  becoming  v.;ch.  lock  upon  lu'm>ell'  [\iv  tJiins  j;ro~ 
/•.•('//i//,  had  a  right  to  as>anie  two  things:  ei  which  the  lirst 
wa-,  that  a  supposition  oi  gn:ii  p.;  a  person  \vho  iilled  a 
station  ol  eoM-L-ouence  and  honour,  entitled  the  accuser  to 
a  hearing:  and  the  next,  that  such  documents,  proofs,  or 
papers,  as  the  per.-o:i  ;u\  !>i;;g  saw  or  e-teemed  iieces.-arv  to 
-•upport  the  charge  \.iiich  he  nraieiloek  to  bring  on,  ought 
'd  be  tree  and  acce-^Ible.  A  ri-f:;sal  inu-t  be  attended  with 
a  dc,i|i-,!,'  mui-tice.  if  the  ace;i-er  wantc-d  collateral  or  ex- 
pi  ana  I  ry  aid.  he  ou^ht  noi  to  be  denied  it  :  ft  r  by  MU  h  aid 
.he  could.  d:"y-t,  expi.iin,  simplil\',  or  iikthodi/c  tho-e  tacts 


hand,  the  ground.-  of  aocu -at  ion  eon  Id  be  exteiuiaU\l,  if  i  he 
sevei'ity  ol' the  charge  could  be  abated,  nav.  annihilated,  ;i 

denial  of  that  opport  uni!  y  to  the  ai  eiisrr  u  as  an  in;iis)  :ee  to 
'he  accused.  \Veiv  ihi1  hind  ol'  power  to  deny  hnn  --uefi 
docuinents  a-  he  called  lor,  he  must  then  n^t  liim»ell  upon 
'he  -oK>  conviction  oi  h:r.  nit;'  ilone  Ins  dutv.  lie  telt  it  a. 
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hea\  v  ;iii(l  painful  ta-k.  tliat  the  burthen  should  have  fallen 
to  hi-  let.  who  was  connected  only  with  acquired  powei, 
the  friends  he  had  being  .such  as  tho-e  upon  whom  Heaven 
h;ul  bestowed  some  ot  the  greatest  talents  which  nature 
co;!  id  po--css :  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  had  rendered 
that  ta.-k  to  him  inevitable,  and  a  collection  of  proof  made 
it  also  upon  him  a  duty.  He  had  heard,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced of  it,  that  he-  had  to  encounter  some  of  the  first 
weight  and  opulence  of  this  country;  he  foresaw  all  this, 
and  relying  upon  the  justice  of  his  cau.-e,  he  would  per- 
seve-v.  The  people  would  not,  he  was  informed,  follow  at 
his  heels:  tin-  wa- a  question  which  he  never  asked  himself 
or,  at  least,  never  put  in  competition  v.  ith  the  awful  sen-t 
which  he  entertained  of  that  duty,  which  he  owed  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  ••  He  was  not  to  be  popular ;  the 
people  of  Kngland  would  reject  him  in  such  a  pursuit."  In 
what  pursuit  J.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  cause  of  humanity.' 
\Vhat  !  for  having  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  injured  and 
oppressed  fellow-subjects  of  the  people  of  England  in  India; 
for  attempting  to  procure  an  atonement  to  Indian  nation-, 
who  had  been  scourged  by  their  iniquitous  servants  —  wa- 
he  to  be  unpopular?  O!  miserable  public!  Let  him. 
then,  remain  the  object  of  persecution,  he  entreated,  and 
practi-e  ,1  le.-son  which  he  had  learned  in  hi-  earlie-t  infancy, 
and  which  lie  \\<>ukl  remember  to  ln>  l.ite.-4  breath,  "  Ble>s- 
ed  are  t!i"\  v.  ho  are  per-ecuted  ior  |u-tu-e  sake,  lor  thev 
shall  lia-.e  their  reward:'  that  reward  which  lir  should  en- 
deavour to  enjoy  a  conscious  possessit/n  of.  And  if  those 
people  who  rai.-ed  monuinentv  to  their  benevolence,  bv  pro- 
vidiiiii  a-vlunis  and  receptacles  ]or  human  nn-erv,  \\'erL' 
|u-;lv  ranked  tt  r  -uc'h  iKviU  among-t  the  benefactors  to 
mankind.  <iul  not  the  man  who  j)iilled  down  tyrannv,  eradi- 
cated cruelty.  a:.il  avenged  the  oppressed,  de-erve  a  title  to 
tin-  ^.:od  ojnnion  of  hi-  iMlow-creatures  ?  Tlie  downfall 
1  'j'rente-i  empire  which  t;n-  world  <.'\'er  -aw,  had  bem 
!y  :i greed  upon  to  have  originated  in  the  inal- 
ition  of  it-  province  .  Rome  never  telt  within 
-eeds  of  decline,  till  corruption  from  foreigr. 
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misconduct  impaired  her  vital-,  and,  as  an  elegant  com- 
jmentator  upon  the  orations  c>f  Cicero  ol)-er\cd,  "  />rr:-nn'- 
••(tti'.ni'-  trstiinonii."  by  prevarication  of  i.'-tiinonv,  the  in- 
ro.ids  of  corruption  destroyed  the  political  I'raiiie,  and  then 
were  all  tiling-,  at  stake.  But  ev<  n  then,  a  in  tn  of  tl'.e  first 
family  ;;:;d  eonneetions  and  rank  in  the  state,  was  brought, 
to  piinish:nent.  Vcrrcs,  the  governor  of  iSicily,  wasaccu-ed 
'iv  Cicero  for  the  mal-admiiiistrution  of  the  province  com- 
mitted to  hi^  care.  The  connections  of  the  accused  weiv 
-<.me  (it  the  nio>t  splendid  and  opulent  ol  Rome:  among 
Lhcse  were  the  Hortensii,  and  even  the  Metcllii.  It  wa- 
.lot  a  part\  for  or  airainst  government,  it  was  the  govern- 
ment itself  which  adopted  the  prosecution,  and  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  davs  were  granted  to  the  accuser  to 
collect  the  materials  for  his  accusation,  and  that  from  a 
province  -o  near  as  Sicilv  is  to  Italy;  mid  the  justice  of  tlic 
lloman  -e!iate  alloved  not  onlv  time  for  digrstiun;  the 
.i:atter  ot'tlie  accusation,  but  also  opened,  without  reserve, 
li  tl.i'  cabi:xt»  c'oii'ainin^  the  documents  lc.<r  which  the- 
leeuser  cal!ed.  C-)i:!d  it  now  be  -;Jd  thai  ihe  cause  of 
Mjstice  wa>  in  liberal  hands,  if  docunientv  vvliich  the  accuser 
deiiKUuh'd  were  to  be  witheld  .J  The  business  had  refer- 
ence to  a  count  rv  in  a  remote  situation.  troi:i  whence  proofs. 
had  eonu-  in  abundance;  and  the  suppression  ol' them  wa^ 
no  argument  a<j'aii;st  the  veracity  of  the  charge.  The 
period  had  not  ion^  elapsed,  since  a  certain  ri^'lit  honour- 
tin' Cicero  of  the  ajje  (Mr.  Dundas),  ob- 
mj)1!1  intelligence  oi'  tlu>-e  miseries  which 
.a-t  Intiii'^.  Tlie  riglit  honourabli' «;entle- 
•nan  i.iroti^h;  foi'ih  ••'  lull  of  pains  and  penalties  against  one 
M|'  tln)-.e  characii'j--  wlmni  the  I  Inline  considered  as  an  ob- 
iect  within  i'.-  rcar'n.  J  low  Jar  In1  |)iir-ued  the  point,  the' 
>vnrld  had  -ern  :  a.nd  vc!  the  diflici'lt  ie--  he  had  to  encounter 
:n  the  pi:r-Ui!  ot  h's  olrrcl,  u'cre  totally  renujvi-d  b\-  the 
<'')iie[irreiii  disposition  ol  every  parfv  with  whom  docuai;  nti 
•vere  (iepo>-ited.  nc-C'-s-ary  to  accomplish  his  views.  The 
'iL!,lit  hi-nourable  gentleman  had  a  willin«r  administration,  5 
"•dv  ot  India  olirecti«r- disposc-d  to  his  purpose;  and  tlif 
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conclusion  of  the  business  was  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
one-. 

Mr.  Burke  added,  that  for  his  ov.  n  part,  he  only  called 
f.r  what  the  hand  of  power  hail  no  excu-e  for  de-taining. 
I  ft  he  papers  for  which  he  asked,  we're  necessary  to  his  pur- 
pose, the  efe ta.ining  them  was  unfair  ;  and  those  who  detained 
them  must  either  pleael  design,  or  ignorance  of  their  pur- 
port ;  but  whether  to  the  purport  or  not,  a  refusal  was 
unjustifiable:  and  it' those  who  refn-ed  them  were  ignorant 
of  their  contents,  thev  we-re-  guihv  of  neglect.  "\  et  if,  alter 
all,  the  desolation  of  a.  province  under  a  British  govern- 
ment, a  province  which  extended  ;?.ccc  i-quare  miles,  the 
internal  wealth  of  which  was.  according  to  every  calculation, 
equal  toeightee  n  millions  sterling,  a'  a  period  be  ti/re  it  expe'ri- 
enceel  those  calamities  which  had  rc-ne!ercel  it  an  object  Jit  to 
be  abaneloncd  :  it' the  desolation  and  ruin  of  that  province, 
with  the  oppression  and  destruction  (.fits  nobilitv,  were  not 
sufficient  inducements  with  the  Hio>e  to  grant  him  the 

o 

paper-  tor  which  he  moved,  and  it  no  other  ground  would 
be  esteemed  suflicie-nt  but  that  of  specifying  his  charges, 
although  he  knew  that  he  was  acting  inconsistently  with 
the'  establishes!  order-  and  practice  of  the  House  to  complv 
with  such  a  e!»  -ire.  yet  for  the  sake  of  removing  those  ob- 
jection- calculated  to  impede  the  bn-ine's-  he  had  under- 
taken, he  wotilel  wave  all  that  attachment  to  ivguiaiitv, 
because  it  was  his  inclination  to  complv  with  the  wishes  of 
those  wlio  opposed  him,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  truth 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Maior  Seott  agreed  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  papers  were 
necc's-ary  to  be  produced;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  after  many  professions 
of  the  most  unbiassed  impartiality,  concurred  with  them;  re- 
marking at  the  same  tune,  that  it  would  be  but  fair  and  candid 
m  the  n.'Jit  he)ne»urable  mover.  t;'-  irive  the  House  some  .••pi'eilie 
n.ation  of  tli?  suhj^et  matter  of  hi-  e'Iiari,res,  a:.d  to  Mate 
'  round-;  and  rea-ons  for  the-  prttduction  of  such  ]  i.p.  r-  as 
i.  J  '  tliink  it  nects^-.rx  to  <.  lil  iur  in  support  of  them. 

Mr.  r.cil  •  beggi  (!  to  a  -lire  the  I  Jouse.  that  -honkl  tliey 
call  ur.e;.  liu.i  to  -;  ecil'v  anv  ut'  the  char  ;.-.  liw-  wuuki  com.- 
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ply:  he  thought  him-elf  in  po->e-s:on  of  such  a  volume 
ot  evidcnev,  as  would  enforce  conviction  before  the  tribunal 
to  \\hich  lie  intended  to  refer  it:  -uch  evidence  as  neither 
influence  nor  connexion  could  \\itliMauel.  nor  corruption 
awe;  nay,  such  as  would  cau-M-  the  ju-tice  of  this  countrv 
to  exert  itself.  Amid-t  a  multitude  ot  other  enonniiic  -,  it 
would  appeal',  tlr.it  ihe  countrv  of  Oude  had  been  d—  -ouilcd  ; 
the  ladies  of  the  roval  i'auiilv  plundered;  the  nobiliiv  -trip- 
ped of  their  property;  armed  soldieis  quartered  on  the  in- 
habitants to  extort  their  property  ;  and  that  nu;iv  other 
crimes  too  dec-pi  v  marked  bv  violent  barbarity,  li  id  been 
perpetrated,  with  the  sanction,  and  undei'  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Murc/t  ^. 

Mr.  1'rr.Ki:  begged  lev.ve  to  submit  to  the  mr,*t  seriou- 
attrntiol)  of  the-  I  louse,  the  subject  of  motions  which  had 
been  made  for  paper*  relative  to  particular  trail-actions  in 
the  Mast  Indie*.  l*pe>n  this  occasion,  he  considered  it  as 
his  duty  earne*tlv  te>  repeat,  that  these  motions  were  un- 
avoidably requiHt'j  for  the  acqui-ition  ol  paper*  which 
belonged  to  the  \\liole  1  ody  of  charge's,  and  wiihout  \vhich 
it  would  prove-  impossible  to  go  lulls  ai'd  lairiv  into  i!.c  in- 
vestigation of  tin*  imponant  matte  r  ;  he  !  i 'ii-ie-d.  ilu-re-loiv, 
that  no  objection  would  ari-c-  ag;;m-t  the'ir  IHII..,  granted. 
lie  should  maki1  tluve  molioii-,  ail,  in  a  gi'i  al  mra-nre, 
C'onnccte-d  \\ith  I'.-'.eh  oiihr.  1  iic\  '..ciil  to  the  tri'alv  oi 
pcaev  u'ith  th.1  Ma!ir;it!as,  and  were  lor  the  |)iirpo-.'  of 
bringing  into  c'Viek'neo  ihe-  prool-  rcqiu*:te-  !(>  c  tabh-h  the 
charge's  agaii)-!  Mr.  1  Ia*l  i;-.;'>  in  thai  pai'licuiar  I  ran^-ae  lion. 
Ili^  lir-t.  moi!(.:i  v. ;;-,  ••  'i'i'/.i  t'ure  !>;•  !.-:i.l  ;  f-ic  this 
I  iou-e,  cojiies  or  ('a;  a  . ;i  .  >  i  all  papei  •>  u  kn:  .  c  to  tin'  la  -' 
peace  with  the  M.,i  '.:'  ..  .  or  ;:uv  ik;''-:.,l  mad"  <.  ,  .'it; 
Mahrattas,  coiicer:  i1;;'  l'.  •  c\  -i;.n  or  re.stoialii  .  i  an\ 
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rei'iitorii's  now  :n  the- possession  oi  the  Company,  or  it- 
nllk.-.  or  of  tlie  paxmeiit  of  any  thout  (or  li'in'h  })iirl  ol 
tin  revenues),  or  of  any  Mim  in  lieu  theivoi'.  <><•  nmriTning: 
anv  payment  of  money,,  or  loan,  to  any  oi  'tin-  --aid  Mahrat- 
fas,  made  or  paid  .-  ince  the  ist  ot  January,  i  7  70." 

Mr.  Dunda.-  remarked,  that  as  the  contents  of  the  papers 
moved  for.  mu>t,  if  rendered  pui)lic,  occa.-ion  t!iat  matte  r  t< 
transpire  nhich  ou^In,  from  motives  of  pulicv,  to  remain  a  sc- 
rret  to  all  the  powc-r*  of  the  Ka>i  Indies,  he  was  determined 
steadily  to  op|>o>e  M>  ilan^erous  a  ])ropoMtioi'.  He  should  take 
the  liberty  to  aver,  that  the  late  juaee  in  lii'lia  !ia:l  never  he- 
come  the  ohjeet  of  complaint,  hiit  merited  t!i-.-  ajipLi'1^  •  of 
every  man.  The  l)i  nelils  urinm.:  from  it  \\e'H-  ut\;!f.  It  iiad 
proved,  in  tact,  the  salvation  of  the  l>riti>h  emj)ii\'  in  .v--;a. 
That  peace  had  broken  one  of  the  mo>t  powerful  conlv'deracies 
e\  t'r  formed  airamst  our  possession>  there  ,  and  had  it  not  l>eeii. 
concluded  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  >o  liappily  ef- 
fected it,  our  power  m  thai  part  of  the  world  nm>c  certainK 
have  experienced  a  total  dissolution.  It  would  he,  he  >;;id,  ex- 
tremely improper  to  make  publv  the  plnn>  \i\  \\hich  thi>  happv 
evi'iit  '.\  as  effected,  seem^  that  they  would  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  the  niean<  l/y  v.hieh  the  ilil'lei'i'iit  po\\  er>  were  rendered 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  of  the  intrigues  hy  »\iiieli  the  rajalu 
•'.i  r  n:duce'!  t«>  dj>.^oi\e  their  league  aiiain>t  the  15r;ti>h  unpire. 

Mr.  15i'!i:-vi:  conteiuk'd,    that    the    oi'jtoti'm.-  of  ti,e  ri^ln 
honourable  i>;eiitlenKin    vsent    not    only  to   the    fi:-l    iiiiaioii. 
tint  M  ronijy  and  directiy  to  the  oilier  t\\  o  :   and  iie  >\  a^  I  IK 
more  sur]'ri>ed  ;.t   tiiis  ojiposition,  wl'en   in-  coiiti-a-tul  iii- 
condiict  in   i  7H2  \vitli  hi>  proffcdijig^  in   17^0.      '1  he  ania/- 
in^r  chaiifro  oi Cj  inion  on  the   >aine    ^nl'jeet    carrieil    to  tin 
mind    a    kii.d  <>l    a-loni-lnnenr,    that,    in  M>  short  a  tune.    -« 
'_rri  at    a    diiu  rence  ol    -entiinent    could    liave  been  ellected 
A-  ti>  t}>e   ai'^n!!iei;t>  u-ed  1)\'    the  n^lit  honourable  ^eniic- 
Hian.    tl.ev    '.\eiit    to    tiii^ — that    the    paper-    could    nc!    !x 
wri;mti(!,    hctauM1  tliev  would  prove    hou  and  in  u!i;.t   oi;ui- 
lieriln    dillefent  power>  in  India   had  been  sicrificeil  to  each 
otlit  r.       I  he-e  u "re   not    indeed  the    exact   word-,    but  the\ 
constituted  the  nKaiiinu  to  the  lull  extent.      Tliu-  extraov- 
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dinarv  was  the  cause  assigned  tor  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  papers  from  appearing  on  the  table  of  the  I  louse  ! 
But  if  the  reasoning  of  the  right  honouiable  gentleman 
had  any  force,  it  struck  down  hi>  strange  position,  that 
the  papers  ought  not  to  be  produced  at  all.  If  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  meant  to  do  Mr.  1  Listings  a  service 
in  reiiismg  to  let  these  papers  be  laid  on  the  table,  he 
-hould  have  begun  with  establishing  that  there  \\a-  no 
guilt  in  the  transactions;  that  our  allies  were  not  betrayed; 
and  that  our  engagements  had  all  been  fulfilled  with  the 
princes  who  had  so  strongly  charged  us  with  breaking 
them.  It  happened  rather  unfortunately  for  the  right 

honourable  gentleman,  that  his  own  words  wre  the  strong- 
er o 

est  testimony  against  his  arguments. 

It  had  been  urged  on  a  former  day,  that  if  the  object  ol 
:he  present  inquiry  was  to  seek  alter  crimes,  the  paper- 
could  not  be  granted  ;  but  that  if  a  direct  charge  was  made, 
there  would  not  be-  any  objection.  That  specific  charge 
was  now  brought  forward  :  it  was  committed  hi  detail  to 
\riting:  and  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  wished  to 
hear  it,  it  should  be  read  to  him.  linked.  «>Teat  part  of  it 
jiuist  be  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  recollection, 
;f  hi:  turned  to  the  report  of  that  committee  in  which  he 
once  was  so  active  a  member.  The  matter  w:ss  ot  too  so- 
riou>  a  nature  to  IK-  dropped.  It  should  be  brought  ibr- 
ward,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  obtaining  justice  in 
parliament.  Indeed,  the  present  objection  to  the  motion 
for  nece>-:;rv  papers  carried  with  it  an  ill  omen,  and  por- 
tended, that,  in  all  matter-- ol  state,  it  would  be  impossible 
io  bring  high  delinquents  to  an  impartial  inal.  uhen  mi- 
nisters put  a  negative  upon  the  evidence  that  was  necessary 
loth;.1'  purpo-c.  AS  io  the  eM'ii-c  '.vhtcil  'he  ri^ht  ho- 
nourable gentleman  made  ol  ill'-  Mahratta  peace  being  .-o 
salutary  and  so  honourable,  he  denied  the  ji;-;icc  of  the 
assertion,  and  declared  thai  il  wa-  the  dnvci  contr.irv.  It 
wa^>  to  pro\e  \l<\~.  I;H!  \">  bring  the  charge  d;rcetl\  home 
"o  ?>Ir.  I  lasting.-,  that  the  present  innlion  ua>  made.  The 
charge  wa<  of  a  political,  nature  :  tlie  crimes  were  political; 
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and  tlu 'ret'ore  th'-  politics  of  both  countries  were  involved 
in  th-  event.  The  objection  ol'  bet.'wiug  politics  was 
theivi'c  re.  tiivoiou-,  because  the  whole  being  of  a  political 
nature,  il  was  impossible  to  come  to  the  mailer  oi'  fact 
without  .!  kn.>v.  ledge  oi  those  vi  rv  politics  which  it  se<  rued 
to  bo  [lie  i'iti  :;lion  of  ministers  to  conceal.  AN  to  the  <!•••- 
fence  of,  or  r. '.[her  the  panegyric  on,  the  contiuct  ot'  Mr. 
Hastings  lu- -Iiou'u!  ri'll-r  {!ii'  .'i^iit  honourable  ovntlnnaii 
to  t!ie  iortv-toiir  resolutions  \vhicli  lie  had  nuivcd  assail >>«t 
that  vrrv  Mi'.  I  Iasiiiiu-s.  Six  of  those  resolutions  were  now 
viol. it. -d  by  the  opposition  of  the  very  i>'entleni:in  \\lio  pro- 
posed  them,  and  \\ii!iout  any  ot'u  r  ar^iiinent  to  support 
the  change  of  opinion  than  the  vei'v  curiou-  OIH-,  that  Mr. 
Ihutin^s  had  made  a  ^ood  peace.  \\"h;:t  had  llie  peace 
to  do  with  the  antecedent  crimes  .J  The  J'iidit  honourable 
gentleman  stood  pledged  to  do  that  v.iiich  he  now  declared 
to  be  unsafe.  What  did  all  this  amount  to?  \Vhat  must 
the  \u>r:d  think  of  the  busines>  ?  That  we  were  a  nation  of 
thieve  and  ro'cbers,  afra'ul  oi  incjuiry  into  facts,  and  there- 
loiv  stoppino-  t!ie  progi'ess  of  investiiration,  le>t  wc>  jhi^ht 
iiiijH'ach  each  other,  ai.d  tin-  truth  come  out.  It  was,  in  a 
narrow. T  point  oi'  yiew,  laving  tlie  crimes  ei'tlie  individual 
upon  the  "-lienider-  ei'  parliament,  and  making  the  Hou-e 
ot  C'omm  *r;s  an-weruble  lor  tliat  which  aioue  belon^c-d  to 
Mr.  Hasting^. 

II  ihe  r^Lt'ht  honourable  gentleman  meant  reailv  to  \n. 
seriou<.  il  ua-,  hi-  duty  to  step  fonvard,  ;.nd  pot  onlv  to 
assign  I'easons  why  the  disclosure  (•!  the  j)ailicul;trs  re- 
spectmg  the  ^Nlahratta  peace  would  ^-'ve  umbrage1  to  tlK1 
for.-inn  po-vers,  but  to  prove  that  the  resolutions  weix1  in 
the  lea^t  likely  to  force  the  government  into  the  disgraceful 
act  of  betraying  '•ecret--  which  ou^ht  for  ever  to  remain  iu- 
vioiablc.  The  infidelity  \vhich  the  conclusion  of  the  Mali- 
rait;;  war  exemplified  to  our  a!lie>.  the  breach  of'  treaties 
and  the  fojfeituiv  of'  solemn  promises,  wei'e  a  part  of  the 
great  charge  agam>t  Mr.  1  Listings;  but  it  would  be  hn- 
])o--i;>!c  to  substantiate  that  part,  if  government  withheld 
the  evidence.  lie  specifically  charged  Mr.  ll.'i>ting>  wit!\ 
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having  beirnyed  the  allic- of  thi- coi.ii'vv.  and  \\  i1  hl.avinp- 
li'iven  them  up.  The  Mahraita  peace  contained  periidv, 
and  ;va-  fraught  \\iih  iivj.'r.,iii!ide  and  c  i  u-  itv  to  t:u,-c  uho 
oiiijlit  lo  have  been  -heiterc-d  and  pr.iii  c'.-'d  bv  n-.  '1  he 
thilereiiee  between  him  arid  me  i  ;->iit  lionouralih'  ^entlem;m 
wa-  tin-: —  II"  bronchi  -u'en-aUori  —  tii.jri.-Jit  hoMomable 
o'elit leinan  pronounced  '*  pane'jA'nc  :  the  <ait-  advanced  !n> 
fhar'j.v  upon  ppuM  --tise  other  iied  irou^  it.  iliereueye 
three  pan  le-  in  iln-  bu>iiie>s.  '1  he  I  Jon-e  -tood  a.-  ihea.c- 
cii-er.  Mi'.  I  la-tinj.--  -i>  the  accn--ed,  aa  !  a  third  party  was 
neuter.  Tiii>  latier  \\a->  the;  minister.  The  ]>ro*-'  tutor  i^ 
in  [):'--e^ion  oi'  the  fads;  bi'.t  tiien  tiic-re  is  a  nect>sarv 
evidence  to  textile  to  the  t;  e'/n  of  tiu^-e  tacS.  and  that  e\i- 
dfti'1.1  ;--  in  po^se.---i(;ii  oi'  ihe  muter  i  art;,  which  nc  uier 
}>ar!\  Ix  inu;  detei'tmneii  to  k  -ep  it  back,  the  con>eqi!ence 
inn-4  be  the  aceniltai  ot'  the  talj)lil. 

\\  it!i    rc'-;-ect    to   ihe   dri'.j'er   \'.!tith    'va     to   an-c1    iroin 
)iiakino- public  those  p.'1:;*  >:,    '!  a  ,:    .     :•  ••  t>>  e.-i    to  tiie  con- 

inuli  r-i.iiiditiij  o!'  anv  'j,1  "i;  I-,  nian.  thai  :..•  c.,.i  _vr  could 
}-0'-i!iiv  ari-e  niof-  than  had  :  ii'tady  h.'ij'-i.em  d.  Th--re  is 
not  a  naimetivre  re-pcct:ng  the  Mahratia  ];-.  ace-,  oi'  \\hieh 
th"  pouiTs  in  India  are  not  a  i  reach  in  tvn.|  !ete  })o--<  --ion  ; 
and  the-  con-esp;  'nee  i-,  that  they  have  alreadv  comhiiied 
aj.aiii-t  tin-  conntrv  lor  the  purpo-e  of  extirpating  ihe 
Hriti-h  pe\\u'  in  A-ia.  'Ihe  sovc-rc'i^i^  the  re  are  a-  uell 
inlonned  a-  anv  MiVc-reiirn^  in  I'airope:  they  have  tli.-ir  in- 
telhi;enee  n  ^ulai  !\' :  ihev  have'  thiir  nc-\\  pap'C-r^  ant!  Ineir 
!u-\\  —  \\  nter-,  and  the.1  be--t  and  in*  -t  aniheiitic  nitc'lh^'ence 
ot  all  ihe  pov.  er-  both  in  Kurope  a:,d  in  India.  'I  he  eir- 
(  niii-taii<-i  -  ot  tin1  1  reaciuTV  u-^ed  to  the  ranna  ol  (iolnal.  of 
the  bi'iaeh  ''I  livatv  \\ith  thai  iinhaj  p\  prince,  no\v  ciii\eii 
ij-oin  hi-  territoru--,  and  a  \\  an>ic-rei-  in  the  I'.a-t.  are  uell 
known — too  w«.  11  known  to  b-.- concealc'd  :  t'.a!  poo-  :  ,^-i- 
tive  now  hold-  up  hi-  hand-,  and  m.pl:>r-  i'.e  l)ii!i-h 
parliament  :  he-  adjure-  them  i>v  their  o\>  n  c  .n  -i-vnrv,  bv 
the  faith  oi'  treatie»,  bv  ihe  hoiieni'  c  !'  their  nation,  to  do 
hnn  justice,  t"  Jullil  their  promiso,  and  to  punish  the  man 
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*ho  li.ul   cau-cd  that  honour  to  be  sacrificed,   tluit  tai'h  of 
nation.-,  to  be  broken. 

There  was  one  tiling  \vliieli  lie  wi-hed  the  I  louse 
seriously  to  consider —  that  the  dis'ill'ections  in  India,  by 
our  breach  of  promise,  and  bv  oilier  unpardonable  crimes 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  late  governor-<>vneral, 
might,  and,  no  doubt  would,  induce  Franco  to  take1  an 
advantage  of  the  mo>t  pernicious  consequence  to  our 
eastern  possessions.  A-  to  the  concealment  of  transactions 
respecting  the  Mahratta  peace,  he  should  take  the  liberty 
to  observe,  that  if  they  were  to  be  a  secret,  they  were  only 
to  be  a  secret  to  the  I  Io;i-e  of  Common-.  The  world  was 
already  in  full  possession  of  every  matter  \\hich  the  I'i^ht 
honourable  gentleman  with  such  caution  wi-hed  to  conceal  ; 
and  it'  the  House  did  not  grant  the  paper.-  now  asked  for, 
they  would  -hut  the  door  again-t  the  truth,  and  a^ain.-t  a 
principal  truth,  which  led  to  the:  most  material  evidence. 
The  consistency  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
throughout  the1  whole  of  the  transaction  was  admirable. 
He  first,  in  the  strongest  terms  which  words  could  convey, 
reprobated  the  whole  government  of  Mr.  Hastings:  then, 
on  a  cha'.pjv  of  politics,  he  came  v.  ith  a  set-oil'  against  that 
\\hich  he  had  reprobated.  The  set-oil'  ua-  a  panegyric 

0:1  the  Mahratta  peace.      I  le  mu-t  be^-,    therefore,  to  briiif 

n 

to  the  riglit  honourable  gentleman's  memory  that  to  which 
lu-  hail  then  agreed  to:  it  \\a-  to  be  lo;;mi  in  No.  2;.  in 
the  appendix  to  ihe  tenth  rejiort.  A-  to  the  raima  ol 
Gohiid,  it  was  clear  that  in  the  treaty  it  was  meant  to 
desert  him,  although  the  promi-e  of  suppoil  was  held  out. 
The  words  were,  k*  a-  long  a-  he  behaves  with  propriety;'' 
and  out  ol  that  prolific  root  con-trm  tion-  -hooted  forth, 
"which  were  hi-  ruin;  con-trnelioii-  which  wire  a  complete 
iletea/ance  of  treaty  —  a  detea/atice  which  proved  that  In. 
uas  sacrificed  —  that  he  \\a-  given  up- — that  }',<•  \\"n- 
1>.  i  raved  under  the  -ecurity  of  a  Hritish  pn/iiii-e.  This 
conduct,  he  in-i-ud,  wa-  such  a-  disgraced  u- 
world.  Th'1  eyes  oi  I'.nrope  u  i  re  upon 
pit-'iit  j.rocceili!!^-.  Tlie  eoiiduct  of  ^Ii.  Ha-; 

I  i 
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well  known,  ami  ;;i-ti"e,  exemplary  jiist'ee,  \vas  exported. 
What,  then,  woiiH.  U  ill.-  remarks  of  all  mankind,  when 
th.'v  heard,  thai  ihe  evi>!uK".'  :;i  the  ;>o<se^ion  of  ^overn- 
ineiil,  to  bring  that  ^tate  criminal  to  j'Mice,  was  \vith!ield, 
becaiis.",  fovs.ioth,  it  wruld  : ••  bii-h  tl  at  which  \\a>  already 
public:  becau-e  it  w<  :i!d  m-ke  known  that  which  was 
alre.id1'  Ho  >:ieret  :  becau-.-  it  u,"ild  (li^eovcr  to  the  powers 
in  Iiulia  that  >vstein  of;  -clitics  with  which  they  are  already 
we  il  aeqna:r.;cd  ?  1 1',  <m  the  present  otca^ie.i;,  the  members 
ol '  adinini-tiT,; ,  ,.n  and  th>  ir  tulherents  hhould  prevent  the 
s-ucce-s  o!  the  motion,  all  the  world  would,  with  reason, 
con  -'dei1  the  name  and  character  of  a  British  parliament  as 
buried  under  indelible  di-gracv.  In  short,  if  the  present 
motion  were  not  granted,  the  refusal  would  disgrace  the 
British  parliament  with  the  whole  world. 

'I'll.-   morion  was  most  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Fox.     It  was 

oj)|>o<  -il  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  t\vo  ground--; ;  fir?-t,  tliat  the  treaty  in 
qu  >tion  \\as  a  \\isi-  and  >alutar\  treaty,  and  hail  saved  the 
liriti>li  empire  in  A^ia;  a. id,  secondly,  that  thr  proiluction  of 
tliL'  paper*  moved  for  would  discover  transa.'tion-i  relative  to 
that  ]H'ace,  which  ou^ht  to  be  kept,  a  >  -cn-1  i'roiii  the  country 
po.vci'v  in  India,  inso'imch  as  it  would  disclose  tbe  mcan>  by 
which  the  several  states  that  were  confederated  against  England 
were  made  jealou>  ot'  each  other,  and  the  intrigues  by  which, 
they  were  induced  to  dissolve  that  confederacy. 

Mr.  Bri;K.r.  remarked,  that  tbe  chancellor  of  the  exehe- 
ijui-r.  like  a  cautions  warrior,  instead  of  attacking  the 
ma.n  body  of  the  forces  of  his  enemy,  had  remained 
-ati-fu-d  \\ith  mere  skirmishes  and  the  p:!la^iu^  ot  the 
str:i^ii'!er>  in  the  rear.  lie  said,  he  had  l>v  no  means 
asserted  tlu  (  la/  -tie  intelligence  ti>l<ethat  i)ii  which  the 
princes  of  India  mo^t  relied  for  inlorniation  :  but  he  con- 
tended, that  so  compli'te  was  tin  ir  knowledge  of  i  very 
circmnstaiice  reialive  to  that  p.  ace,  that  what  were  made 
secrets  of  in  the  IIouv,-  ot  Commons,  uen-  mattcavs  of 
notorii'ty  iu  India,  and  had  been  published  in  most  of 
'heir  papers.  But  the  .source  ol  their  intelligence  was  such 
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as  could  not  fail  them  :  lor  the  most  enormous  sums  were 
expanded  in  procuring  sj)ies,  even  in  oilicial  situations  in 
our  settlements  ;  and,  by  comparing  notes,  they  had  fully 
diseo\ered  that  treachery  which  our  oinevr-  employed 
again-t  them  individually  :  the  ron-cquence  of  which  was, 
that  tliev  had  now  formed  a  league  of  an  oileii-ivc  nature 
ngain-t  our  settlements-,  \vhich  league  would  he  most 
efiectuallv  oppo-cd.  bv  taking  such  measures  here  as  would 
shew  tin  Mil  that  these  oiiciicvs,  at  least,  were  not  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Air. 
Bi;rl\e  expressed  h.-  hopes,  that  as  he  had.  undertaken  the 
arduous  and  disagreeable  duty  ot  moving  certain  reso- 
lution- which  would  lead  the  Commons  of  (ireat  Britain 
into  an  eflectual  prosecution  of  the  man  whom  they  had 
before  condemned,  he  should  be1  allowed  those  papers 
which  he  deemed  nece---arv  for  the  purpose,  a-  well  as  for 
llie  ju-ticc  \\inch  we  owed  the  miserable  inhabitant-  of  a 
desolated  count rv,  whose  injuries  he  hail  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  in  \\hosc  cause  he  would  not  relax  his  exertions.  It!, 
on  the  contrary,  a  majority  should  deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  collecting  material-  indispensably  requisite 
for  the  complete  substantiation  of  his  charges,  he'  niu-t 
avail  him-elf  of  scattered  pieces,  and  try  from  these  to 
stamp  validity  upon  his  accusations. 

Mr.  Wilberforei  a'.l\  I-i  d  the  minister  to  In  extremely  cant  ion* 
how  lu  -nti'iivd  any  panel1.-  to  be  produced  which  were  likely 
to  do  injnrv  to  the  state.  He  cautioned  the  Hou-e  not  to  be 
led  into  anv  warmth  tVoin  the  circumstances  which  were  liable 
to  be  iiiuitioiicd  on  tlu.-e  occasions,  requesting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  \\ould  not  pt.rsi.-t 
in  hara-siiiir  ministers  witli  a  demand  tor  papers  which  the\ 
knew  could  not  be  complied  with. 

All.  Bi'KKi:    said,   that    Air.  Wilberforce    had   acted   tin- 
part    of  a  wi-e   man    in    oilering    hi-    advice,    v.  hen    he   \vas 
<  i  rtaiii  it  would  be  taken  :    but    at    the   same  time  he  might 
-pared  his  reproachful   admonition   to   him.    u  ho   had 
Certainly  no  dc-i'rn  ol  embarrassing  mini-tcr-  by  his  cou- 
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duet.  Hut  lie  thought  il  IN)  inuul  omen  to  the  cause,  it' 
papers  of  so  simple  and  fair  a  natmv  v.  ere  deemed  subjects 
of  embarrassment  to  those  in  power. 

'J'he  House  divided  on  Mr.  Bnrke's  motion  :    Yeas  44  :    Xocss 
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EAST  IXDIA  13d  i.. 

^  La  nil  22. 

j^HIS  day  Mr.  Duiulas   moved    for   leuvj  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 

explain  and  amend  Mr.  Pitt's  Kast  Iiuiia  bill  of  17*4.     The 

jiriiifijial  alterations  tliat  lit'  proposed  to  make  h1.  the  bill  related, 

first,  to  the  eleet'um  oi'jiersons  to  s^rvi-  in  council.      -As  the  bill 

stood,    it  eoiilined  it  to  tlu-  s-rvants    of   the   Compan\    in  India  ; 

but  In-  nu-ant    that    it    should   comprehend  the  servants  at  home 

as    uell  as  those  in  India.      Another  alteration  \vas,  an  addition 

to  the  principle  ot    the  bill  ;   for.    instead  of  leaving  everv  tiling 

to  be  decided  bv  the  voice   ot    the   majority    of  the    council   at 

Calcutta,  lie  meant    to   give   the   governor-general   more  power 

than  he  at  present  possessed,   and  to  let  him  decide  upon  every 

measure    whether    his    council    agreed    with     him    or    not.      A 

third  alteration   would   be    that    of  empowering   the    </overnor- 

gcneral  to  nominate  a  successor  to  sit  m  council    on    the   death 

oi    any  one  member,  ;n--t(  ad  of  the  oli'us!  in  service  <nccecding 

as  a  mattt-T   of  cour-e.      lie    intended    to    entrust    the    directors 

\vit!i  the  poucr  to  decide  ;'s  thev  tiiou^hl   it   most   for  the  benefit 

ot    the  service,    \\hethcr  the  coininander-in-chiel    should  hau1  a 

seat  at  the  c'ouncil  or  not.      A    fourth    alteration    would  be  uiih 

respect  to  promotion*,  m   India:    accords. ;g    to    the  bill  of'    i  "^4. 

the    C'ompair, 's   servants  ui  :-e  all  to  rise   b\    regular   gradation; 

but  as  there   were  differ;.  i:t    head.-    of  service,   so  a  regular   rise' 

7)iu-4  in  some  case--  prove  inconvenient,  and  therefore  he  nn'ant 

to  divide  the  servant--  into  1  heir  respective  ckiv-cs.  and  enact,  that 

i\ich  class  should  rise  n  •ruhtrly.   In  re-ai'd.  to  that  part  of  the  bill. 
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which  obliged  the  servants  o*'  tlio  Company,  on  their  coming 
home,  tn  deliver  in  upon  oath  the  amount  of  their  fortunes,  and 
also  an  account  how  they  had  disposed  of  any  part  of  their 
I'ortnnes  in  India;  he  meant  to  leave  the  chaise  out  of  his  hill, 
and  to  let  the  account  of  the  fortune  they  brought  homo  he 
made  secretly,  and  kept  secret  unless  in  particular  cases. 
Another  alteration  was,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  balloting  for 
the  pettv  jury  to  try  persons  charged  with  having  committed 
crimes  and  mi-demeanors  in  India,  after  their  arrival  in  England. 
As  the  bill  of  i~S_|.  -tend,  two  hundred  members  were  obliged 
TO  be  present  before  the  House  could  proceed  to  ballot.  This 
was  extremely  inconvenient ;  and  therefore  he  meant  to  omit 
that  part  of  the  bill.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  hill. 
-Mr.  Dundas  shortly  after  [>re-entcd  it  to  the  House.  In  the 
committee  upon  the  hi'l.  on  tile  2zd  of  March,  Mr.  Francis 
opposed  its  further  progress,  and  moved  that  the  chairman  do 
leave  the  chair.  Tue  chairman,  Mr.  Ron-;,  was  about  to  put  the 
question,  when 

Mr.  BURKE  rose.  He  declared,  thai  the  anxiety  and 
indignation  which  filled  his  breast,  whilst  he  reflected  upon, 
the  present  measure,  were  past  description  ;  nor  could  lie 
avoid  bitterly  complaining  against  the  indecency  of  sufler- 
ing  a  (jue-tion  of  that  importance  to  be  put  without  the 
honourable  tjentlenien  on  the  other  side  deigning  to  say  one 
word  in  reply  to  so  much  seriou^  and  solid  reasoning.  But 
•well  did  ii  become  the  learned  and  right  honourable  gentle- 
man ,Mr.  Dtnida-.  to  remain  Client:  and  nnicli  did  he 
appear  satisfied,  that  ii  the  majority  of  arguments  wa>  oil 
one  sick1,  the  majority  of  noses  was  on  die  olh-.T.  Tin? 
principle  of  the  bill  was  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  government  in  India,  on  the  fal-e  pretence  of  its 
tending  greatly  to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  British 
posM'->ions  there,  and  giving  energy,  vigour,  and  dispatch 
to  the  measure-  and  proceedings  ol  the  executive'  g(>\<rn- 
nient.  Mr.  Burke  reprobated  the  whole  ol  the  idea,  c:>n- 
tendiiiLj  that  an  arbitrary  and  de>pot:c  government  \\as 
alway-.  >urc  to  produce  tin1  iv. ,  i'-e  ;  I  energv,  vigour,  and 
dNpatch,  it-i  constant  feature-  lr.  iiig  weakni  >>,  dei;ili!v3  and 
delay.  IJe  referred  to  tin:  ']  i;rki-h  goxei'nnRU'  and  to 
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every  arbitrary  government  that  ever  existed,    in  proof  of 
his  assertion.      Jt  was,  lie   observed,    usual  to  presume  the 
preamble  to  every  bill  founded  in  truth  ;  but  as  the  present 
bill  \vas  only  in  a  state  of  probation,   he  made    no  scruple 
to   assert,   that    the   preamble   of  the  elause    which    laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  that    arbitrary   power  was  necessary  to 
give  vigour  and  dispatch,   was   a   libel   on    the    liberties  of 
the  people  of  England,    and   a  libel  on  the  British    consti- 
tution :   it  gave  the  lie  to  all  common  sense,   to   all   reason, 
and  to  the  uniform  experience  of  ages.      He  denied  that 
there   ever   had  been   a   people  abject   enough    to  submit 
willingly  to  an  arbitrary  government.      He  said,   that  how- 
ever   a   prince,   amiable   in    his   private    character,    great, 
glorious,  and  successful  in  his  victories  abroad,    wise   and 
just  in  his  administration  at  home,   might  prevail  on  his 
people  to  submit  to  his  will,   to  which   they  were  ready  to 
resign  themselves,    from   the  pride    which   they    might  too 
naturally  feel  at  seeing  such  a  character  exalted,   yet,    in  so 
submitting,   it  was  not  from  any  sense  of  conviction,   or  an 
acquiescence  in  the  principles  of  an   arbitrary  government. 
In    the     Turkish    government     there    were    principles    of 
freedom  ;   nor  was  there  ever  a  government  in  the  world   in 
which  there  were  not  balances  that  distinguished  it  from  an 
arbitrary  government.      This  had  been  lately  experienced 
at   Smyrna,    where  there   were   three   different   powers  to 
check  and  controul  each  other,  and  yet  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment had  been  blazoned  forth  by  the  advocates  of  arbitrary 
power  as  a  true  model  of  that  sort  of  government. 

But,  in  fact,  the  whole  oi  the  business  of  Indian  reform 
was  a  most  contemptible  result  to  so  much  time1  and 
trouble  as  it  had  eo-t  him  and  other  members  of  that 
I  louse  in  inquiries  into  the  abuses  ot  tin-  Mast,  ami  in 
preparing  numerous  and  voluminous  reports  upon  the 
subject.  He  told  Mr.  IIoiis  that  he  little  expected  tin- 
whole  was  to  end  in  his  being  seated  in  that  chair,  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  such  a  bill  as  the  one  upon 
the  table.  He  thanked  the  honourable  gentleman  for  his 
powerful  assistance  i|!  drawing  up  the  first  report  of  the 
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select  coumiitree,  and  lamented  that  such  a  laudable 
design  should  end  in  the  learned  and  right  honourable 
:"•(•:  ileman  opnosjfe  to  him  having  endeavoured  to  erect  a 
AvhisjViing  gallery  for  the  board  of  controul,  \vhieh  de- 
manded aurieular  confession,  and  armed  \vith  the  new 
jxnvei's  the  TICW  bi  !  was  to  give  il,  wo<,!d  prove  a  direct 
co])v  oi  liu'  ear  ol  Dionysus.  Fhc  b:!l  was.  he  said,  a 
rawhead  aiul  bloodybones,  winch  had  assumed  various 
shape-:  and  to  prove  rh;>t  dispatch  was  a  thing  which 
defeated  many  |'i\  j-  cts,  he  put  the  case—  had  the  learned 
and  right  honourable  </•.".;  lenur.  :  d  v.ie  ('•  ..  :i  to  tl:-i'  I  louse 
at  one,',  and  said  oin  Iv^i.liv,  ••  ^l\  j-';in  is  desp  ;ti.-;n  and 
an  arbitrary  governiiU1;!1.  :"  in  ilu:i  cv.se  tin  I  Iou.se  would 
have  revoh<  d  at  <>rce,  bill  nowthev  had  luv:i  tahen  by 
sap:  tltev  were  tamely  survendei'ing  to  princijvles  that. 
would  have  shaken  every  fibre  in  the  frame:  of  their  an- 
cestors but  to  have  heard  mentioned  in  any  ot'ier  terms 
*han  those'  of  execration.  lie  d-.scribcd  the  progress  of 
the  India  l>i!ls  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  allegori- 
callv,  and  said,  that  profligacy  luid  first  cried  out,  l'(ii\'e 
me  despotism  ;"  but  hypocrisy,  more  artful  and  wily,  had 
said,  *•  Xo,  let  us  come  upon  them  by  degree-',  a;id  then 
they  will  subinit  to  what  would  have  frightened  them  at 
fir>t;"  and  so  an  abortion  of  tyranny,  like  an  imperfect 
feet  us  in  a  bottle,  was  produced  and  handed  about  as  a 
show:  at  length  the  child's  navel-string-,  br<.ke,  and  a  fnll- 
^rown  monster  of  tyranny,  the  bill  i;pi;:i  iiie  table,  v.as 
l)roiight  forth.  To  administer  arbiti'ary  power  as  a  cure 
for  the  ill-,  of  India,  reminded  him  of  the  man  who  said 
hi-  could  apply  one  short  and  immediate  remedy  ior  the 
various  diseases  oi  the  human  body  —  poison. 

1  ie  declan  d  that  he  considered  the  present  bill  as  pre^- 
nanl  with  unconstitutional  doctrines.  Ma^na  C  harta  and 
ihe  Hill  ot  Jli^hts  ^ave  ev(-i-y  man  a  trial  "  yvr  j.nln'i.ti-i 
/atrium,  r-.'1  i»',  '•'  /<  ;  /;/  It  n  "".'  This  bill  confirmed  a  new 
•  •'iiirt  oi  star-chamber,  and  prevented  a  poss.'uhiv  ,.j'  u 
tn;:l  //,•)•  yiiY/vx,  as  M'ould  IK-  the  case  il  I.arl  (  'orn\\  allis 
-iioiiid  b.e  i]i..'d.  \\hat  he,  from  the  experience  derived 
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from  many  years  attention,  would  recommend  as  a  means 
of  recovering  India,  and  reforming  all  its  abuses,  was  a, 
combination  of  these  three  things — a  government  by  law, 
trial  by  jury,  and  publicity  in  every  executive  and  judicial 
concern.  Various  wen-  the  arts  played  of!'  by  profligacy 
and  hypocrisy;  and  when  hypocrisy  might  think  proper  to 
conclude  her  game,  and  let  profligacy  play  her  part, 

'•   Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment." 

Measures  of  this  complexion  would  indeed  account  lor 
ministerial  taciturnity.  It  was  the  only  species  of  conduct 
which  could  suit  the  question  which  occupied  the  com- 
mittee. He  deplored  the  fate  of  the  country  and  the 
constitution,  from  the  spectacle  which  attracted  their 
attention  at  that  moment.  What  did  these  amendments 
recommend?  It  was  a  >\>tem  of  arbitrarv  government. 
Where  were  the  feelings  of  I'jnglishmen,  u  ho  couid  hear 
what  struck  him  a.-,  the  grosse-t  insult  that  could  be  oil'ered 
to  a  British  parliament?  And  were  thev.  then,  reduced  to 
that  lie-graded  and  abject  situation  which  forced  them, 
instead  of  delivering  the  captives  from  thr.ildom,  to  f.>r<.>v 
lor  them  new  chains,  to  be  the  instruments  of  increasing 
even  the  heavv  mi-fortunes  of  .-laves  .'  Wa>  thi-  the  cha- 
racter of  our  forefathers?  No:  it  had  happened  to  u-  in 
these  dreij>  ol  Lime-,  \shen  pubhe  -piiit.  the  lilKTties  of' 
mankind,  the  grnen.'-itv,  the  ju-tice,  the  digniu  of  the 
nation,  \\ere  all  extinguished,  lint  nothing  could  astonish 
him  moiv  than  to  lind  thai  dignity,  i-iuTgv.  and  di>pateh, 
\\fiv  expfcu-d  to  result  Irom  a!>-oi,iti-  pouer.  \\  ,,s  ;;,>[ 
L'\en  tin-  ab>urditv.  gro-^  and  mon^troii-  a-.  Ji  w.;-.  t<u> 
palpable  to  be  >\v.dlowed  imphcillv  bv  a  1'iitis':  I  ioiitf  ,;{' 
Commons.'1  I  If  ile>ireil  It)  KDOV:  \-.  i.riv  i!,,.t  ailiicii'v 
go\'ernment  i-\i>ted,  of  ulnch  dint:ii\,  enei'LT},  and  dis- 
patch, were  the  characteristics.  To  what  had  demceracv. 
in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  owed  mo-i  ot  il.-;  triumr.h-;, 

VOL.  111. 
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hut  to  the  <>|VIUK'SS,  the  publicity,  :iiul  tlic  strength  of  it- 
operation  J.  The  imbecilities  inseparable  from  the  exer- 
tion- ef  'he  be-t  mind  on  earth,  would  always  render  the 
nua-m\  s  01  an  arbitrary  government  weak  and  imperfect. 

Il  v,  as  in  direct  opposition  to  ail  our  theorie-.  and  know- 
ledge ol  human  nature,  to  expect  from  one  more  than  from 
many:  or  th.it  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  in  all  tas(  - 
respecting  i  he  government  and  regulation  of  society,  should 
In'  more'  --ciiid  than  tho-e  \\hich  result  from  the  joint  expe- 
rience and  v  i^l.itn  of  multitudes  combined  and  matured  for 
thai  purpo  e.  Net,  if  he  reasoned  wrong,  whv  had  not 
ill.'  same  -v-tem  pn  \aiied  :n  il;e  l>rit:-h  government? 

The  rii^lit  honoarabk'  gentle-man,  in  the  completion  of 
Mil-  \\ondertid  -v~-,<in,  hail  romuilv  impeached  the  -:ii:;:eit(, 
and  ii.ti  ,'^i'itv  o!'  OMI  Li7icestoi>-.  Tlic-y  had  consecrated,  foi 
'!K'  use  of  poster!  (v.  a  •  ,  ;lem  i  :  ^-ove-rnment  extremely  dif- 
i'erent.  I'.'v.  Ioiii7  it  n.in-ht  I'c'tain  the  venerable  parb 
wln'eh  it  hail  hilheim  \vorn  he  l<ne\v  not;  but  he  shrewdly 
a})prehended  a  design  \\as  on  loot,  hostile  to  that  ancient 
and  stat  el  v  fabric,  \vhicii  had  bt'c-n  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  ail  the  \vi  :.  the  l)cst,  r.'id  the  greatest  of  men. 
••  ;•  ma:iv  LTtn  .  .  'I  ins  <jovernment.  theriTore.  di- 

i^(  d  b'/  ;•  \\\\\\  \\  [louse  ol  C'ommons.  lor  one  of  our 
nii-ncie5,  \va-  the  i'n'-t  ot'the  kind;  it  had  no  example 
•_•  the  nat!oJi>  ;h.  ;  ;  '  noli^hcil.  or  tli;-  !iio>t  barba- 
i'i»us;  ii  v.  a>  )  ej  iignaiit  t"  i  very  feeling  of  the  Immai* 
iirai't.  a::d  -tamp.rd  throughout  \\itli  crui'ltv  and  outrage, 
II",  li.-r  his  part,  shoukl  not  have  reiuurkcd  on  the  >\stem 
.;.  all,  liiit  merely  to  ei:'.-v  hi-i  j-rotc-st  a^ain>-t  it:  tor  he 
C"iiic!Ved  it  to  l»c  one  OL  tin  •  -  and  i  xtrava^ant  ab- 
-nrdj;--  on  v.hich  mcii  (  ,  suinibihtv  could  i;<  I  lea-on, 
IIcd;-ir»d  to  be  shewn  vihat  data  human  nature  aiibrtled 
U>  the  foundation  of-o  oMlra<4-eon>  a  ^vstcm.  \\  here  u'l-re 
tho-r  >-acrcd  principlo  ol  !  i  ;  •  dom  in  \\  Inch  the  I  »nl  i>h  laws 


«,u!)-titi:t''d  in  thur  room.  Ihi*  perhaps  w  a-  our  dotiny, 
and.  I"!  •  alight  he  kiieu.  it  mi'^ht  be  our  dtiu  to  ^ubmit  ; 
l>ut  it  -a-  liard  on  tho^e  who  regarded  the  liberties  of  J3ri- 
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tain  with  affection.  The  period  was  however  arrived,  when 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen  were  put  to  the  test.  lie  was 
torry  they  did  not  seem  more  alive,  and  that  such  a  mea- 
sure as  that  before  the  committee  could  be  sufVei-cd  to  make 
its  appearance  in  a  British  senate.  While  he  had  a  voice, 
however,  it  should  be  exerted  in  protesting  against  an  iilr 
novation  thus  shocking  and  monstrous.  Were  the  present 
an  original  measure',  it  might  have  been  proper  to  attack  it 
in  another  manner:  but  it  was  no  more  than  the  completion 
of  one.  The  gradation  was  obvious,  and  menaced  the  li~ 
biTties  of  the  country  through  every  stage  of  the  business 
in  the-  sime  formidable  manner.  The  learned  gentleman's 
bill  began  with  reprobating  five  in  council.  This  was  one 
preliminary  step  towards  augmenting  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernor-general. The-  learned  gentleman  next,  with  all  the 
fury  of  his  eloquence,  attacked  a  casting  voice.  AH  this 
was  aiming  obliquely  at  that  arbitrary  power  which  was 
the1  principal  intention  of  the  measure.  B.it  having  thus 
paved  the  way,  a  bolel  and  unequivocal  step  i-  taken  at  last 
te)  outrage  tin-  country  and  tin-  i  louse  with  a  proposition 
for  the  establi-hni'.  nt  of  a  system  \\iiicii  (>i:r  ance-ior.-;  ••'irug- 
gled  and  die'el  to  exterminate  —  a  .-ystem  ii^-ongvni  .; 
the  habit-  and  peculiarities  of  ihe  national  cha racier, 
which  we-  never  can  admit  without  sacrificing  :u  once 
our  prepossessions  for  the'  privileges  oi  Britons,  and 
rights  oi  humanity. 

lie  wi-hed  the1  committee  to  recollect  how  ihi-  :r,'.".i~ 
sure'  had  throughout  sacrificed  the  many  for  the  lew.  Ik? 
adveri<-d  to  the  clau-e  in  the  bid  »;i  7~S.i,  whvh  re  id.Tcd 
everv  individual  who  had  been  in  li.di-i  :K\oiintabie  iov  his 
fortune.  It  ha  !  been  oi'.  n  enough  o!>-  r  vei.  and  |'.;s;Iv, 
that  tli;-  e'l.iu-e  was  -nlliei'  nt,  .;i  ai,  lione-t  and  nule-pi  r.dent 
Hou-"  ot  (  ommon-,  to  have  ruined,  the  entire  .r^ea-i'iv, 
"jt  jiil'oi'd;  d  -er\  -.'.'bterlng*'  which  villaii'A  c-Miid  e'csii'e, 
and  exposed  IIOIH>-'\  ;.l<>ne  t<;  i'idavije  and  conieu.jK.  Did 
a  principle  like  tl.i-  bi-coine  the  I'rin-h  1.  ui-lat  mx  /  it  cer- 
i.a'mK  did  not  :  but  it  was  adopted,  and  operated  fu  t);i- 
:,  jo  the  d;~f'i'ace  ot  the  country.  In  what  uvrr.u--. 
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were  delinquencies  now  to  be  detected  .;  It  was  taken  for 
granted,  that  no  man  could  have  a  large  fortune  by  honest 
means,  because  so  many  had  been  known  to  bring  home 
our  by  means  tliat  were  not  honest.  This  principle  was 
wrong,  because  it  supposed  that  which  was  not  true.  In- 
dustry would  undoubtedly  obtain  its  object  by  perseverance 
there  as  well  as  here.  Money  might  to  a  certainty  be  even 
more  easily  obtained,  as  it  was  ten  per  cent,  cheaper.  A 
man  of  this  kind  might  not  like  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  all  his  acquisitions,  as  it  would  in  a  great  measure  prove 
impracticable.  He  stated  the  case  of  a  person  high  in 
office,  \\lio,  by  every  species  of  the  grossest  peculation  which 
his  situation  might  enable  him  to  practise,  should  accu- 
mulate enormous  wealth,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
.should  waste  that  ill-gotten  revenue  for  the  most  fla- 
gitious purposes:  although  guilty  of  almost  every  crime 
which  human  nature  can  perpetrate  while  in  India, 
having  thus  dissipated  his  substance,  he  might  be  a 
poor  man  by  the  time  lie  came  home.  It  would  not  then 
be  an  object  to  prosecute  his  delinquencies.  For  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause  was  to  lay  hold  of  a  man's  fortune  first, 
and  condemn  him  afterward-, ;  to  begin  \\ith  the  effects  of 
his  crimes,  in  order  the  more  easily  and  unanswerably  to 
prove  hi-  criminality.  \Yiv.it  was  this  but  a  literal  transcript 
of  what  had  been  done  in  India  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Hastings?  It  \\a-  the  practice  to  examine  the  coun- 
try, and  wherever  he  found  monev  to  affix  li'inlt.  A  more 
dreadful  fault  could  not  be  alleged  against  a  native,  than 
that  he  was  rich.  The  moment  this  fact  was  substan- 
tiated, guilt  was  presumed ;  and  it  wa-  no  very  difficult 
matter,  with  the  power-  he  possessed,  to  realise  whatever 
charges  he  chose  to  feign.  All  tin-  did  he  perpetually  ce.i- 
siire,  because  he  constantly  knew  it  to  be  a  leading  feature 
ot  that  government  for  which  Mr.  Hastings  wa^  responsible ; 
it  wa-  one  of  the.1  charge-  which  lie  should  endeavour  to 
bub-tar,tiate.  Hut  \\hat  encouragement  did  the  measure  he 
now  condemned  ali'ord  h,i,i  for  proceeding  in  the  pro-ecu- 
t  a  delinquency,  which  the  House  would  virtually 
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approve,  by  an  adoption  of  what  originated  in  the  same 
principle,  and  might  be  directed  to  the  same  object  ?  All 
that  had  yet  been  said  of  the  judicature  which  was  now 
established  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  delinquencies 
committed  in  India,  fell  short  of  its  turpitude;  it  had  no 
authority,  example,  similitude,  or  precedent,  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  except,  perhaps,  the  Star-chamber  of  de- 
le-table memory.  Thi>  institution,  which  had  made  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  nation  to  (juake  and  tremble,  was  com- 
posed of  peers,  privy  counsellor*,  and  judges.  Lord  Bacon, 
not  much  to  his  credit,  exclaimed,  "  Where  would  any 
man  \\  ish  to  be  tried  with  greater  safety  ?''  He  owned  there 
was  at  least  as  much  probability  that  a  court  constituted  of 
such  respectable  members,  was  as  likely  to  pronounce  an 
independent  and  impartial  sentence,  as  any  selection  which 
a  minister  could  make  from  his  friends  in  that  House.  But 
was  this  to  be  compared  to  an  English  jury  '.  It  certainly 
wa-  not.  The  safety,  the  satisfaction,  and  the  confidence 
connected  with  this  mode  of  trial,  arose  from  the  character 
of  the  jurymen.  They  were  citi/ens,  and  not  politicians; 
and  each  of  them  might  to-morrow  return  to  the  very  situ- 
ation in  which  had  been  the  man  whom  they  condemned. 
This  lie  considered  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liberties, 
and  the  deprivation  of  it  was  a  punishment  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  those  who  probably  deserved  it  the  least.  It 
was  at  the  same  time,  he  readily  allowed,  such  a  judicature 
as  became  the  crimes  which  were  likely  enough  to  be  sub- 
jected to  their  cogm'/ance.  Whoever  brought  home  money 
suflicient  to  tempt  hi-  relations  or  friend-,  or  others  in  the 
-eeret.  to  betray  him,  would  fall  under  the  la.-h  of  such  an 
in-titution.  1  Ie  remembered  that  it  hail  been  .-aid  of  one 
rvin<j;  James,  of  Scotland,  on  viewing  the  beautiful  and  rich 
garden<.  and  other  fertile  and  delightful  parts  of  a  great 
man'-  property,  uhich  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  that 
he  exclaimed,  t%  What  a  bonny  traitor  would  tin-  mon 
mack  !"  —  meaning  thai  hi-  possessions  were  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  urasp  of  rapacity  thus  armed  with  power.  Mr. 
Burke  stated,  that  the  situation  of  the  Company's  subordi- 

o   i 
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imlc  servant  was  often  such  as  obliged  limn  to  have  re- 
course ID  unfair  practices,  in  order  to  sup. K>.''  their  dignity. 
The  resident  ,  for  example,  in  Oude  a'.id  Benare.s -— the 
one  liad  noL  an  allowance  of  above  n,4oc/.,  ;,nd  the  other 
received  about  i,2cc/.;  these  salaries  \\ere  by  no  mc;:ns 
adequate  to  the  indispensable  expenditure  of  these  gentle- 
men in  their  official  situations  or  capacities.  Init  suppose 
eiiiuT  or  both  the  residents  to  have  realised  enormous  ior- 
tunes,  it  w;<-  in  the  power  of  any  oi'  their  dependents,  or 
others  in  their  confidence,  to  present  a  statement  oi  the 
fact,  and  from  that  circumstance  tempt  them  to  a  collusion, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  o!  their  crime. 

Mr.  Francis  *  motion  u  as  put  anil  negatived- 
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'"J^IIl'L  oriUr  of  I  he  day  liaviu;^  I)een  read  lor  the  House  to  rc- 
sol\e  it>e!l  into  a  eonnnitti'e  ol  the  uhole  House,  tlir 
Speaker  left  the  chair,  having  previously  put  the  ((motion  on 
motion,  ':  That  the  several  reports  \\hieh.  -iuce  tile  year  1-72- 
lia'/e  been  made  from  the  committees  ol  secrecv  uppoiiited  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  \var  in  the  Carnatic,  and  of  th^. 
condition  of  the  BritiVli  possessions  in  tho>e  parts;  and  from 
the  M'lect  committees  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fct;i^  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  of  Ben* 
Lral,  JJahar,  and  ()ris.-a,  he  referred  to  the  said  committee' 
Mr.  Oidc  took  lu'.s  -eat  at  the  table. 

Mr.  iJuKKK  observed,  that  it  was  his  intention  (iuriug  the 
progress  of  the  business  which  he  had  undertaken,  \n  call 
borne  oi  the  gentlemen  to  the  bar,  who  had  been  ordered 
by  the  IIou-o  to  attend  as  witnesses,  and  io  < -\ami!ie  them 
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for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  certain  papers  already  in 
hi>  possession,  relative  to  the  transactions  at  Outle,  with 

regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  roval  tamilv,  the  imprivon- 
mcnt  of  the  mother  ami  grandmother  ol  the  king,  :incl  the 
putting  other  persons  ol'  quality  in  letter-,  \sitli  a  view  to 
extort  sum*  of  monev  from  them.  The  p-ip.-i-.  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  Iiulia-hi.u-e.  lie  should,  therefore, 
establish  their  autlien'.iciiv  b\  oral  evidence,  a*  \\\i!  iur  the 
-ake  of  enabling  himsi  il  to  lay  them  on  the  table  as  \vritteii 
evidence,  a>  of  proving  that  the  governor-general  had 
withholden  the  communication  at  home  of  Mich  papers  of 
importance  as  it  was  hi>  undoubted  duty  to  have  commu- 
nicated: and  fh>t  he  de>ired,  that  Captain  Leonard  Jaque* 
might  be  called  in. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  contended,  that  it  was  indispensably 
requisite  that  the  committee  should  proceed  with  the  utmost 
rireumsp'.-ction,  when  the  whole  weight  of  parliament  was  about 
ro  he  hi'ouuht  foruaril  to  jii'e.-s  a;i  individual  to  the  ground; 
vhtther  properh  or  improperly  hro!!';!it  forward,  he  would  not 
s;i\ .  1 1  had  fullv  expected,  when  lu1  eaaie  down  that  dux ,  to 
have  heard  the  ri^lit  honoura!)le  p":itlenian  >tate  tlie  ehartrcs 
^•liii'h  he  meant  to  hnn;j;  forwardairaiiift  Mr.  !  fastings,  that  he  and 
other  gentlemen  ini^ht  he  ahie  to  jiuL''1  ni;\  lar  the  p;;role  t  vi- 
itenee  to  he  addueed  lit  the  har  Jjore  upon  ihe  charge-,  as  wel'  a>' 
whether  the  charge  wa>  a  cramnai  cluirii'e  or  not,  and  such  :;s  it 
became  the  di^i!it\  and  jiiMiee  ol' L!UU  Iloii.^e  !o  entertain.  A.- 
to  the  mode  in  whieii  th'j  ri^Iit  h'inoiirahle  ^enilc'inan  Kieaat  to 
]>roeced.  he  v.  as  so  linle  a!)!.1  to  ',iu-->  even  at  its  nature,  lh.;t 
be  hoped  he  u  ould  stiite  more  speeific'a'iv  the  fact-  in  cliarirc, 
•o  \\-hieh  lie  meant  to  examine  th;  \\itne--  \\Ihim  he  h:ai  ju.-t 
asked  for.  He  knew  not,  lor  h:- .  o.\  n  pa:  1 .  nnieh  ol  i  he  (onus 
of  nroct'i'diiiii  upon  criminal  in.uti.i-  ;n  that  lion^e:  n;L  \vil\i 
•  he  practice  of  places  nior.-  JMIMI-  di.iu-K  relating  to  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  had  the  JI^IUHU'  to  belong.  lie  wa-  tolerably 
lainiliar;  and  though  he  could  not  >av  mueh  ot"  tin-  practice  ol 
that  House,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  he  'Aellkneu 
that  it  was  the  practice  ol'  the  grand  inquc-t  oi'  i  very  countv 
•.vlien  a  criminal  prosecution  wa-  brought  before  them,  to  he.:/ 
«  positive  specitic  charge  first,  and  ;iun  ±v  into  the  cvi'.Vne--. 
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and  find  a  bill  of  indictment.  He  should  suppose  that  some- 
tiling  analogous  to  that  practice  either  did,  or  ought,  to  obtain 
in  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions  carried  on  by  that  House. 
C'crtain,  however,  he  was,  that  it  behoved  them  to  act  with  more 
than  ordinary  caution  in  the  proceeding  then  carrying  OH  by 
them  against  an  individual,  especially  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  whole  business  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  of  great  and  acknowledged  abilities;  and  as  that 
gentleman  was  known  to  possess  as  much  candour  as  any  man 
living,  to  that  he  should  venture  to  appeal,  and  to  his  con- 
science, whether  it  would  not  be  fair,  in  respect  to  the  supposed 
delinquent,  that  the  charge  should  be  specified  in  some  sort  at 
least,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  witness  just  named  would  be  called 
upon  to  speak  to,  before  he  came  to  the  bar. —  Mr.  Nicholls  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  opened  to  the 
House,  that  thev  might  know  where  they  were  going,  and  be 
able  to  judge  how  tar  the  papers  called  for  were  necessary  to 
establish  it.  The  practice  of  criminal  courts  of  justice  upon 
indictments  was  well  known,  and  was  worthy  of  imitation; 
and  it  seemed  necessary,  in  point  of  justice,  that  some  specific 
criminal  charge  should  be  made  out  before  they  proceeded 
farther. 

Mr.  BI:I;KI:  answered,  that  so  much  did  lie  admire  and 
respect  wisdom,  that  he  would  bow  even  to  late  wisdom  : 
but  surely,  if  instead  of  learned  gentlemen  of  great  weight 
and  authority,  because  at  the  head  of  their  profession  — 
instead  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  solicitor-general, 
and  tin1  learned  gentleman  whom  he  saw  opposite  to  him, 
coming  down  so  late  in  the  progress  of  the  proceeding  as 
the-  stage  of  the  committee  to  \\liich  tliev  had  that  day  ar- 
rived, in  orcK T  to  set  the  I  louse  right  and  guide  their  steps 
in  the1  business,  they  had  come  down  at  first,  and  been  so 
good  :>.s  to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  their  superior  legal 
knowledge  —  their  conduct  would  have  been  more  kind, 
:ui'l  their  behaviour  more  friendly  to  the  I  louse  and  to  him. 
Tin'  learned  gentleman  had  talked  of  the  weight  of  that. 
1  louse  being  exercised  to  crush  an  individual  to  the  ground  : 
he  might  1-1  •-(  assured,  that  neither  that  House  would  suffer 
its.  weight  to  be  used  in  the  imjuht  pressure  of  any  indivi- 
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dual,  nor  would  he  attempt  to  u-o  it  for  any  such  purpose. 
But,  in  truth,  the'  weight  of  that  I  louse,  in  a  prosecution 
of  an  Mast  Indian  delinquent,  was  net  to  be  considered  of 
so  dreadful  a  nature;  it  would  not  be  felt  e(ju-il  to  a  feather 
upon  any  individual,  as  experience  had  again  and  again 
shewn.  The  loins  of  that  I  loii^e  u])on  a  criminal  weighed 
not  so  much  as  the-  little  linger  ot'  the  law,  nor  was  it  so 
likely  to  crush  him  to  the  earth.  For  hi-  part,  he  meant, 
through  the  whole  of  the  proceeding,  to  shew  hims.elf  a- 
open  as  possible;  more  so  than  perhaps  was  well  lor  the 
part  which  he  had  undertaken,  but  certainly  not  more  so 
than  was  fair.  With  that  view  he  had.  in  the  verv  outset 
of  the  business,  laid  down  the  grounds  of  fact  in  a  general 
manner,  upon  which  he  was  induced  to  presume  guilt  of  a 
great  and  enormous  nature  in  the  government  of  India  :  and 
in  order  to  establish  which,  as  a  matter  of  criminal  charge' 
against  Mr.  1  last  ings,  he  had  called  for  certain  paper-,  most 
of  which  had  been  granted  and  some  denied.  The- papers 
already  upon  the  table  were  those  on  which  he  should  rest, 
much  of  the  various  charges,  which  he  meant  to  bring  for- 
ward :  and  he  had  other  papers  ex'nvvnelv  material  to  the 
establishment  of  the  charge,  which  he  wished  the  House 
aUo  to  have  before  them  :  but  it  was  impossible  tor  him  to 
produce  them  until  they  were  authenticated,  and  the  wit- 
nesses whom  he  meant  to  call  he  knew  had  it  in  their  power 
to  authenticate  them.  As  lar  as  they  had  gone,  the  J  louse, 
and  not  he,  were  answerable  :  anv  thing,  therefore,  which 
the  learned  gentleman  had  to  suggest  a^anisi  the  ordtT  oi 
their  proceedings,  must  go  in  censure  of  the  I  Iou-e.  because 
the  papers  ior  which  hr  had  moved  were,  maiiv  o!  them, 
granted.  1  Ie  had  then  moved  tor  a  committee  ot  the  whole 
House,  and  that  the  I  louse  had  also  granted;  and  he  had 
moved  tor  certain  witnesses,  to  establish,  by  oral  evidence, 
the  authenticity  ot  the  written  evidence  which  he  had  in  his 
possession,  which  witnesses  the  House  had  ordered  lo  at- 
tend ;  and  they  were  at  that  moment  in  a  committee  lor  the 
purpose  of  calling  in  and  examining  those  witnesses.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings  hitherto  were  proceedings  sane- 
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noncd   bv  mat    House;   and    surely    \vlicn   the   House    !):•<! 

-c.,\\  r  J  a   committee,    it.    v\as   not    merelv    lor  putting  tin 
man  into  hi>  .-cat   at   the    tab!  •   that   he  might  leave  i. 

tlu1  ".ioiiH".!!  iu  sat  down,  without  trans, iC'iii:;  anv  business 
in  the  committee.  Ihe  cau-e  which  he  was,  endeavouring 
to  forward  wa->  ore  of  the  most  important  ever  agitated  in- 
parliament  ;  it  behoved  the  House,  therefore,  to  be  carei'u! 
of  its  own  honour,  and  by  no  means  to  appear  desirous  of 
restraining  evidence  or  preventing  full  information  on  the 
subject.  Both  the  learned  'gentlemen,  had  they  attended 
in  the  early  part  of  the  business,  \\ould  have  heard  him 
state  the  outline  of  the  chart;'  - :  the  better  to  establish 
which,  he  had  since  iound  it  neeessarv  to  call  lor  so  manv 
paper--.  One  learned  gentleman  had  appealed  to  his  can- 
dour, and  he  would  prove  to  him  that  he  had  not  appealed 
in  vain,  bv  reading  again  a  paper  which  he  had  before  road 
to  the  House,  and  upon  hearing  of  which,  tlicv  had  noi, 
ventured  (except  in  one  or  two  instances)  to  refuse  him  the 
papers  for  which  lit1  asked.  [Mr.  Burke  here  read  the 
paper,  which  consisted  of  a  summary  statement  of  the 
principal  facts  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Brili>h  in 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  and  the  transactions  at  Oude  j  to 
which  he  meant  sotelv  to  confine  himself  in  hi>  fh>t  inquiry.] 
With  regard  to  the  Irarned  gentleman's  allusion  to  an  in- 
dictment and  a  criminal  trial  in  the  courts  below,  the 
comparison  would  not  hold  with  that  Ilou-e.  In  their 
proceeding  at  present,  they  rather  roeimtled  the  present- 
ment of  a  bill  than  any  thing  else;  and  certainly  they  in 
no  sort  resembled  a  jury  trying  a  cause.  Their  proceed- 
ings in  all  case>  ol  criminal  prosecution  were  clear,  di.-tincl, 
ami  peculiar  to  themselves;  and  he  mu>t  appeal  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  I  iou.-e,  to  suller  the  witnesses,  whom  tlx'v  hud 
ihem^elvc^  ordered  to  attend,  to  be  ealkd  ;  >  Ine  b.ir  aiul 
"xamined. 

Tlic  S|ie:il;er  vo:-.  .  in  orJir  to  rnr] .\ivoin   tr,  >».  ttle  tli"  form  of 
'hull   proct  ^dings,   which  appeared  to  him  i-xtremvh   iinportanr 
u-tcil  bclbre  the  v  v/ciit  farU;er,   siiure  an  c\-r<n~  in   tli;H 
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respect  might  establish  a  very  improper  precedent.  The  bette' 
to  biTi^'  all  the  circumstances  ol  the  case  before  the  committee. 
that  they  might  s-e  preci.-el\  hou  the1,  ••tomh  he  recapitulated 
e\ery  -tep  \\hich  had  been  taki'ii,  t'rom  the  commencement 
of  the  bu>mess  to  that  hour,  and  -t;.tcd  Mr.  Ui;rke'>  declara- 
tions at  the  out-.t.  and  at  diii'eri  nt  times.  a~  to  the  cour-c  of 
proceeding  \\hieh  he  e.eant  to  par-ue.  II'1  described  the 
modes  which  -true!-,  h.is  mind  as  th.'  O'i!\  pu-sibie  mod.e>  to  be 
adopted  i  li'ectuallv  :  the  re-uh  wa-.  thai  t!ie  whole  depended 
on  the  que-t.on.  uhether  that  column  ue  wa.->  a  committee  of 
•.nquirv,  or  a  committee  appointed  to  receive  a  charge,  or  cer- 
tain ivsolutio.:-  tantamount  to  a  charged  It  forcibly  stre.cx. 
him,  that  the  commi'tee  was  not  a  committee  of  niquirv.  but 
MKTL-lv  acenmiittee  to  receive  a  charge  :  and  that  in  -tating  the 
change,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  \vould  attach  to  it.  or 
fo  tlie  re.-oku  ions-  \\liieh  he  .--hould  propose,  criminality  of  a 
certain  colour  or  quality;  it  woukl  t'tu-ii  remain  to  be  seen. 
whether  t!v  c'aarge  or  resolutions  \\ere  grounded  in  i'aeti1,  and 
•.\hether  te.e  criminal  colour  and  qua!it\  attaeiuo.  rea'l\  he- 
lonired  to  tho-e  fac'ts.  Th.at  being  his  o;,i:''on.  he  did  r.oi  think 
the  committee  could  receive  o.'al  evidence. 

^\fr.  IJTURI:  warned  the  Hou>c  ;-gain-t  doing  an\  thing 
-o  incongruous  a-,  calling'  then'  own  acts  m  ijtie.-tion. 
\\  hat  th.ev  Averi'  now  uryeil  to  lio,  \va>  neillier  more  nor 
)es>  than  to  reprobate  their  former  proceedings.  As  to  tin- 
idea,  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  stated  fn'-t,  instead  of  the 
eviileiice  out  of  which  it  would  naturally  arise,  it  reminded 
him  of  a  parcel  ol  philosopher-,  u  ho  wen  disputing 
imoiMj:  theii^elves  about  the  iva-on  v.hy  a  tloi'k  ol  -heep 
ran  fa-ter  wlien  the  wolf  came  :h:in  :.t  :;iiy  other  time — 
..vli'-n  a  poor  sini}>le  felhuv  ill.-,1  hiir.-.'il  -a:d.  "  lutt  beloi'e 
vou  cntei  det-o  into  vour  eontrnvi-r  \ ,  v.  ould  n  no!  be  \\IM- 
\o  n-eei'tain  t!."'  tact,  whether  -keep  elo  run  lasler  \\hen 
•he  W(;lf  comes  than  at  any  clher  urn,'.'"  lie  earnestly 
tuijui'ed  the  I  louse  noi  to  re-t.'a.n  and  nai'i'ou"  evidence, 
lie  reminded  them  of  the  murdev-.  tlu1  rapine,  the  delin- 
'jiiencies  of  varioir-  kindn  practised  in  India,  where  a 
whole  people  had  been  extirpated,  prince^  M>ld,  the  pci'- 
rjons  ot  women  ol  the  highest  rank  treated  worse  than 
Common  prostitutes,  and  every  \ice  and  Iraud  perpetrated 
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\vliii  !i    could    degrade    human    nature,    and    disgrace    the 

Briti-li  name.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  honour,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  national  credit,  he  urged  the  committee  to 
consent  to  examine  the  witnesses.  His  reason  for  pressing 
so  much  that  point,  was  to  prevent  their  being  tam- 
pered with  ())•  influenced,  and  when  lie  said  so,  he  meant 
j.n  imputation  on  anv  one  of  them  :  but  human  nature  wa- 
huiiian  nature.  It  the  committee  should,  in  spite  of  his 
caution,  continue  to  call  tor  the  charges,  which  they  had 
heard  exacted  as  a  matter  due  from  him,  though  he  never 
!:;u!  (  veil  hinted  a  promise  that  he  would  introduce  them 
that  night,  thev  should  have  them,  lor  he  had  the  code  of 
accusation  wiih  him,  though  the  present  was  not.  in  his 
i.pinioi..  the  lit  moment  to  produce  it.  —  Mr.  Burke  then 
•withdrew  his  motion. 

April   26. 

OX    the   41)1  of    April    Mr.    Burke,     in   his  place,    churned 
Warren     Hastings.    Esq.     late    governor-general    of     Bengal, 
with    sundry   high    crimes   and  misdemeanors,  and  delivered  at 
the  table  tlie  nine  first  articles  of  his  charge,  anil  the  rest  in  the 
course    of  tlif.'   following   week,    amounting    in    all    to     twentv- 
h\  n   in   i.mnbi  r  •.      On    t'u    .^ith.   Mr.  Hastings  requested,   1>\ 
j)(.;.t;n:i    to   tin.1    linn. r.    to   In1   permitted    to    he  heard    in    his 
defence  to  the  several    articles,    and    that    lie   might    healloued 
a  ct>pv    of    tlu-    same.      Mr.  Burke    signified    his    eonseni.    pro- 
vided    that      its     contents    could     he    complied    with    conform- 
a')!\    to  precedent.      It  being    tin.::  mo\ed,    "  that  Mr.  ]lastin^<« 
he    j)ern:itti -d    l>>     !»e    lieard    on  tile  matter  of  tile  said    charges, 
and    that     he     he   allo'^ed   a    copy     of    the    same."     Sir    (.rev 
Cooper  remarked,   that  such  precedents  a.-    he   had  found  upon 
the  .lournal-    appeared    to    merit    the   attention    of    the    HOIIM. 
I!e   then  read  a  L  w    [)recedeiits,    Irom  the   neari  >t    of   ^^ll^!:  to 
th<    pre.-i  !:'  iinu'-.vding.-.    it    ajipearc-d   that  parties  accused   had 
been  indulged  \\itli  a  hearing,  but  that  copies  of  the  charge  had 
i. 'it  bi  in  <_' ranted.      1  le  cont-  nded.    that  ir    \\ouid   be  impossiblu 
pl\  uitb  the  latter  parl  ol' the  motion. 

Hr.rkt  '-    Work*-.   \ol  xi.    ;m<l 
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Mr.  Bn;KF.  de--ircd  that  tin1  honourable  baronet  would 
accept  li in  acknowledgments  lor  supplving  him  with  pre- 
ceilcnts  xo  nnifh  in  point,  and  coincided  with  liiin  in  opi- 
nion, that  copie>  of  the  charges  could  not  be  granted:  or  if 
thev  were,  that  they  would  prove  of  no  use  to  Mr.  lla>tin«r>. 

.  »  1  O 

It  had  originally  been  his  intention  to  have  called  his 
evidence  fir>t,  and  then  to  luive  proceeded  gradually  ;  to 
let  the  charge  grow  out  of  the  evidence  ;  but  the  1  lou-e, 
in  iN  wisdom,  had  thought  proper  to  vote  a  diiilrcnt  mode 
oi  proceeding.  Hence  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  ncce-- 
-nv  ot  making  his  charges  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
taking  in  and  Mating  everv  thing  with  which  private  in- 
formation could  furnish  him.  J>ut  it  had  since  appeared, 
that  in  several  of  the  charges  there  was  superfluous  matter, 
which  called  for  correction,  and  to  omit  v  hich  he  >hon!d 
himself  move  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  business.  I  }<_. 
had,  in  our  charge,  accused  Mr.  Hastings  with  not  having 
called  in  and  cancelled  his  Bengal  bills;  v.  lu  re-:--  the  fict 
wa-  a^  apj)eared  l:v  papers  laid  on  the  tal'ie  sine.1  that, 
'.he  bill'  \\ere  ail  cancelled  and  di-charged.  1  ie  (Laired 
i  he  Ii»,n-i  to  recoiiec't.  that  the\  '.vi'i'e  pi'ov\\'(!inn'  as 
aei-u-er-,  and  that  Mr.  Hasting-  could  only  make  a  defence 
with  .-ucce--s,  vJiei'e  there  existed  a  power  of  acquittal.  !f 
lie  ua^  to  inai-;e  a  defence  there,  nothing  coukl  be  more 
t  \ideii!  than  that  he  ontfht  to  have  tlie  benefit  of  counsel, 
and  oi'  calling  witnessi-s  to  examine  to  facts.  As  he  had 
or.lv  prayed  to  be  heard  hiuiseii.  the  ca^e  wa:-  lUherwise. 
Mr.  liurke  I'onclnded,  with  exjiressitin-  it  ;e-  hi>  opinio:), 
ih.it  onlv  the  fir>t  jiarl  oi  the  motion  could  bi1  complu-il 


Mr.   I"'1'--    observed,    that    the  cliaiyi  -  hei'oiv  the  I J  ou»e    \\\i\- 

not  articulated  eh, .'::•>.  hui  niereh  ^vueral  collections  01  ac- 
cusat<ir\  i'act".  nut  (.•!'  \\h;e!!  the  iv.:!  ch.'.r  ;  -  v.\  .'i  to  I).1  i  \- 
tracted,  ae.d  even  ')o.':4  I  u  \>  .  t!:at  e\  eu  alter  the  II. »,!--.,•  !i.;tl 
..iecided  up"M  those  tva!  charge. :.  arti-.  ie<  '-rt.  -[••ee.;!;e.  ami 
pointed,  \sere  to  !>.  (ir.iv.'U  ujia'nl  .•-•. "if  to  l'ie  IIou  •  .H  Lords, 
,i>  the  ^rouuds  ol'  iuipeac  iuueiit.  I  u!  -•  a  p/i  'edeiit  I'ould 
be  adduced,  to  jtrove  t.hii1  under  such  |»e''i'l:.ir  e:re'i:ii-tance-) 
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copies  i;f  charges  li;ul  been  granted  by  that  House  to  a  party 
accused,  lu-  should  he  of  opinion  that  the  House  could  not 
grant  charges,  loosely  drawn,  and  which  the  committee,  to 
\\lioin  they  were  to  be  referred,  would  necessarily  alter  mate- 
rially. Mr.  Pitt  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  charges  contained 
criminal  mutter,  and  such  as  it  was  highly  incumbent  on  the 
House  to  investigate  and  bring  to  a  ino^t  strict  inquin,  ;  but 
still  they  were  so  filled  with  aggravations  and  unconnected 
details;  they  were  so  confused  and  complicated,  so  irrelevant, 
and  in  many  places  so  unintelligible,  that  he  thought  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  House  at.  large  to  be  able  to  separate 
accurately  and  distinctly  those  parts  which  were  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, from  such  as  were  entirely  foreign  from  the  main  design. 

Mr.  BriiKK  remarked,  that  it  behoved  him  to  eo!ifes> 
n  iraih  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  I  louse  was  -well  per- 
suaded, and  fully  to  admit  his  absolute  incapability  oi  pro- 
ducing charges  of  such  magnitude,  importance,  and  variety 
of  matter,  in  a  state  of  perfect  correctness.  Men  of  much 
greater  abilities  than  lie  pretended  to,  could  not  have  done, 
it  ;  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  malcriam  nan  mperabit 
nj>i<.<  ;  the  plate  was  often  better  than  the  fashion,  and  thus 
he  presented  the  House  with  his  rough  ingot.-,  and  left  it 
for  them  to  polish  and  put  them  into  shape  and  form.  The 
i  i'Jit  honourable  gentleman,  however,  had  made  an  omis.- 
s.!on  ami  an  objection.  He  had  confessed,  that  the  charges 
which  li;-  had  brought  forward,  contained  much  matter  of 
.-:eriou-  criminal;!  v,  that  the  honour  ol  the  I  louse  and  the 
character  of  the  nation  were  deeply  interested  in  the  issue 
of  the  bu-ines--,  and  that  it  became  their  indispensable  duty 
to  take  care  that  substantial  jn-tice  was  done,  and  if  tii<- 
guilt  imputed  were  fully  made  out,  that  the  party  accused 
should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  This  was  a  !ai 
and  just  confession,  and  lie  was  happy  to  find,  that  coii- 
fu-ed.  complicated,  irrelevant,  and  almost  unintelligible  a' 
the  riii'lit  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  the  i  h;trg< .-; 
to  be  in  inaiiv  par!>,  he  nevertheless  understood  them  MI!- 
ficientlv  to  find  out  that  they  contained  much  matter  ot 
ciiminal  olfence.  The  objection  that  had  accompanied  tin* 
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admission,  was,  what  lie  would  next  speak  to.  It  wa-  ut- 
terly impossible1  tor  him,  denied  a-  he  had  been,  hi--  ou  n 
mode  ot  proceeding,  bv  adducing  evidence  iir-t.  and  then 
making  the  charges  to  ri-e.  ;i-,  it  uere,  rut  of  the  evidence, 
to  have  drawn  his  charges  in  a  shorter  coinpas>,  without 
actually  rendering  uiemlen  lunc<  more  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  their  being  confused  and  unintelligible.  (»reat 
ami  ohvion-  wa<  the  diilcreiice  between  crimes  of  a  -p;  eifie 
and  ascertained  nature,  -ueli  as  Wi  iv  defined  and  knoun 
stitlieientlv  bv  their  name  alone,  and  such  as  were  not  :  as, 
tor  instance,  hi_di  treason  and  felony,  opposed  to  l:ie>e, 
hi'_"h  crime-  and  mi-demeanors.  L  nder  the  classes  ot  higii 
treason  and  lelonv.  certain  sj)ecific  and  known  ofTences 
were  arranged  ;  but  misdemeanors  eomprehendetl  a  general 
ehh;s  of  ofience.-  incapable  of  jo-eci.-c1  definition,  and  de- 
pending  alloMvther  on  circum^latuial  and  detailed  de>crip- 
tion.  I  lenee  :;h  n.h-dem.  .i!;ov-  ••  ere  difli'.'ult  to  \K~  :r.:ule  out 
in  eh:;r'j;e.  and  in  .no-  -:b,e  \,>  be  so  i-t^ted  ..  ;  to  b-j  rendered 
ii!fi_  !!;_•', ie.  h;:t  b\  anii  .'..'•'  '!  lie  cri;.  "!i.  In  ill.1  ea>e  mi- 

:h;it  ih;  t  i'e;i.-artio:i.-  :  i  Le  :;:adc  in., tier  ot'  ci-ar-.  •,  v.  i-rt 
•:ii>iie!i,i  i.iio/'-:  ne\».  bv  cireuir.  4;!;!ct. >  i.t'  :•_-/;', iva'ioii., 
:h:,!  tlu-V  \v.T  hi.'/h  i  :  isi:»  -'  ./  so!':  :  ,••:«.!  !;;>liv. 

ili:it  th'-\  »',-.i  !,-;ian  a.i  :!e..'  ;•.;•-.  An  inliiiilc  vavictv 
of  de';ii!  w;is  <  f  i-..  :!  !v  nei  es-;,r  . .  Y>. 

prove  the  mi'-ehie!.-  ,!•  >  :e  !i'  :H-:...i  .  -.  >.\  ~.  •  nee;  -  --irv  :.(>  !  irove 
tlj;n  Benares  had  i  i  .  ;.  .t  ne  --i  !-.  ; i  d(i  ;  T;  \  .;.e: .  ;•:;•{  t  i:ar 


made  on  t  i  i1    I  !<  • .  •  .:  <  •     .•:  -  ar^u;-.-  ;  , . 

talk.  t'i'i-X!,"-  ":'-•  i  •    -'  J:r  oi'  l!; 

was  inaAt'1!' (.•!' i-m    !i'  "  .'                                      and  fVi'ii  i;,  i};at 

I  louse.      i,i  i,.-..   '  •  "::<'.•:   •.  i! i -':r.. ee, 

to    '-ca1.1'    iri^m    •  i. .;•')'((!•                       ;    .••.  m.-mselvc? 

vjciiias   to   tin1   i .-:!,-.   -.  !..-(!  l-i-j;;'  ^.;;>j.  .  tn!1;!-  tc  put  v. 
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period    I"   their   existence,   rather  than  st;nul  the  chance  of 
incurring  it.      All  this  was  necessary  to  he  described  in  ar- 
gument to  rentier    it    intelligible   to    the  major  part  of  that 
1  louse,   wht)  notoriously  had  paid  no  great  attention  to  In- 
dia.! affairs.      It  was  impossible  to  avoid  large  and  circum- 
stantial detail   in  his  charges,   to   however  small  a  compass 
the  issiiublc  points  they  contained  might  be  capable  of  being 
reduced.      Whatever   alteration  they  might  appear  to   re- 
quire,  the   right    honourable    gentleman    hail   taught   him 
that  he-  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their  standing    in  need 
of  amendment.       In  proof  of  this  observation,  he  should 
beg  leave   to   instance    the    Irish    propositions,   which    had 
been  altered    ///  loto  in  that  I  lou-e,   after  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  introduced  them,  and  a  variety  of  hill* 
introduced   by    the   right  honourable   gentleman,   that  had 
been  equally  altered. 

After    Mr.  Fox  had  spoken,   Mr.  Pitt  observed,   that    it    was: 
not  \\itliout  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  ventured  to  protract 
a  debate,  which,  from  the  temper  with  which  it  was  carried  on 
1)\  the   right  honourable  gentlemen    opposite  to  him,    did    not 
auirur  well  of   the   moderation   and   candour  that  was   to  cha- 
raeteri/e  their  future  proceedings.      He  hoped,   however,   when 
the  business  of  criminal  prosecution    should   he  completely  he- 
tore  the  House,  that  those  gentlemen  would  endeavour  to  shew 
less  warmth  and  violence  than  their  present  language  indicated. 
He  should  be  extremely  sorry,  if,  on  the  question   for  the  im- 
peachment,  gentlemen    were   to  shew   themselves    actuated    by 
the  spirit  that   seemed   to   warm  them   on    the   present  da\  :   at 
least  he  hoped,   that  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
hud    spoken   last    should    offer  any   grounds  of    charge    to    th'j 
House  airuinst  the  person  accused.   lie  would  do  it  in  a  different 
manner  from    that    which    he  had   adopted    in   suggesting   tho>e 
insinuations  against    himself,   of  which  they  had  just   been  wit- 
ne- -H'-.      He  desired  to  inform  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
thut  however  pav-iou  or  other  motives  might  govern  him  and  his 
friends,   yet  those  against  whom   he   had  vent'.uvd    to    utt'T  his 
imfounded  calumnies,   had  no  object  in  view  hut  pe.:>J'c  justice. 

Mi.  \\\  KKI:  remarked,  that   the   right   honourable  g^n- 
tleiiKin'--  invective  again-l    insinuation,   and   !ii>  insinuation 
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against  invective,  hail  met,  a-  tlirv  deserved,  his  most  se- 
rious and  close  attention.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's very  temperate  declamation  again-t  pa->ion,  reminded 
him  of  two  famou*  lines  of  Dr.  Arbtiihnot : 

"  There  roar'J  the  prophet  of  the  northern  nation, 
"  Scoreh'd  l>v  a  flaming  .-pei-ch  on  inoderation." 

So  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  example  of  temper 
•.vas  to  he  described.  The  righi  hoir.nirable  gentleman  had 
been  himself  the  warmest  and  most  passionate  speaker  in 
the  debate,  but  the  charges  deserved  not  the  objections  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made  against  them. 
Before  gentlemen  took  upon  themselves  to  lind  fault,  lie 
wished  they  would  be  so  good  as  to  try  their  hand-  at  the 
drawing  out  a  criminal  charge  upon  an  Indian  subject 

O  O  i-  *J 

themselves. 

Mr.  Martin  tru>ted,  that  substantial  justice  would  he  done, 
and  thought  that  Mr.  iiurke  had  a  ri^ht  to  expect  the  support 
of  the  House  in  a  matter  of  sueh  i'.np.M.-tant  national  conrenu 
\Yhen  the  present  prosecution  was  disposed  of,  there  remained 
one  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  proceed  in,  that  he 
thouuht  highly  necessary  to  he  undertaken  in  justice  to  the 
country.  lie  said  he  adu.dcd  to  Lo"d  Nortli.  who  hail  repeat- 
edly challenged  inquirv,  and  declared  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
it.  lie  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  luue 
been  proceeded  in  ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  pre- 
sent, and  .-ueh  had  been  their  >tate  for  some  time  pa>t,  that  ihr 
r.oble  lord  well  knew  he  might  bid  tin.  country  do  that,  uhieh 
t'le  dignity  of  the  HOUM-,  and  hU  respect  for  them,  forbad  him 
to  mention  \\ithin  tho^e  walls. 

Mr.  liriMvi:  ex[)re->sed  a  \\ish,  thai  the  bird  who  alwav> 
,-ang  oiii'  and  the.-ame  tune  would  take-  it  in  a  gentler  key. 
The  cuckoo'>  note  was  uniform,  but  it  was  melodious. 
Now,  as  the  bird  in  question  could  oulv  sing  one  note, 
and  that  one  was,  like  the  cuckoo'-,  ungracious  to  the 
married  coalition  ear,  perhaps  the  House  would  thank  him 
to  correct  the  harshne>>  of  his  thrilling,  and  to  give  lib' 
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constant  and  unvaried  >ong  in  a  sweeter  and  a  milder  tune. 
It  was  trut1,  the  cuckoo  of  that  House  could  not  soar  as 
sublimely  as  the  huk,  or  sing  so  sweetly  as  the  nightingale. 
:nul  therefore  it  became  him  to  sing  more  gently.  In  reply 
to  i he  honourable  gentleman's  recommendation  of  a  pro- 
secution of  the  noble  lord,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  whatever  he  might  once  have  thought  of  his  conduct, 
he  should  not  now  be  prompt  to  urge  an  impeachment  ol 
one,  whom  lie  had  the  happiness  to  rank  among  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends  ;  besides,  when  he  looked  over  against 
liim,  and  saw  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had 
put  a  stop  to  all  retrospective  prosecution  some  years  since, 
lie  dared  not  attempt  it;  more  especially  \\  hen  he  beheld 
the  two  powerful  supports)  who  sat  on  cath  side  of  him. 
[Mr.  Jenkinson  and  .Mr.  Dundas.l  The  influence  of  three 
Mich  formidable  opponents  was  sufficient  to  awe  him  into 
silence.  He  once  thought  the  system  thai  noble  lord  was 
pursuing  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  and  extremely 
censurable.  He  had,  therefore,  at  the  time,  drawn  up 
seven  distinct  article's  of  impeaehn  ent ;  but  lie  did  assure 
the  honourable  gentleman,  that  only  one  of  the  seven  went 
nt  all  to  affect  the  noble  lord.  \Vhen.  however,  he  saw 
the  system  abandoned,  and  the  noble  lord  ready  to  depart 
Irom  that  in  support  of  which  the  lirst  characters  in  the 
•^enate,  the  law,  and  the  church,  had  united,  he  was  willing 
to  forget,  what  was  passed,  and  to  do  thai  honour  to  hi.-- 
distinguished  talents  and  virtue-  which  they  well  deserved. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Ilockinghum  had.  indeed,  advised 
him  to  abandon  the  impeachment,  and  had  taken  the  pa- 
pers:  and  he  had  since  endeavoured  to  find  them,  but  in 
vain.  No  man  was  more  ready  to  forgive  a  political  ad- 
ver-nry  than  he  was,  and  to  shake  hands,  when  the  can-e 
oi  contest  wa<  at  an  end.  He  had,  in  the  couiro  of  his 
tv.viity  years  parliamentary  existence,  made-  sc\vial  coali- 
tions, and  he  should  in  all  probability  make  sever. i!  inorr. 
In  his  connexion  with  his  ri'dit  honourable  friend  thc-v  Imd 
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always  acted  upon  one  .set  of  principles,  and  had  never 
coalesced  but  where  those  with  whom  they  joined  could  act 
with  them.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  more 
sacrifices  to  make  than  they  had,  when  the  coalition  was 
formed  :  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  had  acted  most 
honourably,  and  he  was  proud  to  make  that  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  disinterestedness. 

The  question  was  at  length  put  and  carried.  Mr.  Burke  then 
presented  another  charge,  and  after  moving  that  it  he  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whom  the  former 
charges  were  referred,  moved,  •'  That  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair."  The  master  of  the  rolls  ohjeeted  to  the 
motion,  on  the  ground,  that  the  situation  of  the  business  was 
completely  changed  in  consequence  of  the  House  having  that 
day  granted  Mr.  Hastings  leave  to  he  heard  upon  the  matter  of 
the  charges. 

^.Ir.  Briuu:  observed,  that  unless  the  learned  gentleman 
could  prove,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween written  and  parole  evidence  in  thi*  case,  hi>  argu- 
ments mu-t  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was  but  within  the  last 
fortnight  that  the  I  louse  had  adopted  a  new  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  recommendation  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
and  already  had  the  learned  t-'entleman  forgotten  the  mode 
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he  then  recommended,  and  was  suggesting  another.  Let 
the  learned  gentleman  repeat  his  practice  of  being  slow  in 
giving  his  advice,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  bu-ine-s  day 
after  (lav,  he  would  not  abandon  hi-;  cau^e.  I  le  considered 
one  arm  of  it  as  lopped  off  already:  if  he  lo^t  a  l<"_f,  he 
would  -till  persevere;  and  even  were  he  to  be  deprived  ol 
both  arm-,  he  would  fight,  lik"  \Vithrington,  '•  upon  his 
-tump:-.''  The  only  reason  for  his  being -o  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed \\ith  hearing  the  evidence,  was.  because  his  witnesses 
were  in  general  extremely  ill,  and  wished  to  retire  out  of 
town.  Colonel  Gardener  and  several  other--  had  been 
obliged  by  bad  health  to  leave  London,  and  were  incapa- 
ble of  returning.  I  fe  read  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  with 
i. he  certificate  of  the  physician  who  attended  him,  stating, 
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th.it  lie  could  not  conic  to  town  without  endangering  his 
life.  Sir  liobert  Barker,  the  first  witness  whom  he  meant  to 
call,  was  also  very  ill,  and  wished  to  bo  dismissed ;  it  was 
therefore  on  account  of  the  gentlemen  whom  lie  had  called 
tor  as  witnesses,  and  not  on  his  own,  that  he  was  so  pressing 
for  proceeding  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  lie  would  never  consent  to  go  into 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  much  less  to  vote  the  impeach- 
ment, on  the  vague  and  indefinite  charges  now  before  the  House; 
and  he  hoped  Mr.  Burke  would  reduce  them  into  a  more  pal- 
pable and  intelligible  form  before  he  pressed  forward  to  that 
part  of  the  business.  I'pon  the  whole,  he  was  convinced, 
from  the  great  complexity  and  variety  of  the  charges  in  their 
present  shape,  it  uould  hi'  perfectly  impos.-ible,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  public  ju.-lice,  to  hrin^  the  business  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  present  session  ;  in  which  case,  the  best  method  would  be-, 
to  prosecute  the  aii'.iir  in  the  pre.-i  nt  session  a->  far  as  propriety 
would  warrant,  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  keep  the  proceed- 
ings alive  until  the  next  session,  when  they  might  be  resumed, 
not  r!r  nrrco,  but  in  the  stage  in  which  they  had  been  left. — Mr. 
Fox  supported  Mr.  Burke's  motion,  and  intreatcd  the  House  to 
recollect,  that  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  nation  were  i'i 
their  h;):!.l>,  that  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  would  deter- 
mine tlie  o'jmion  of  surrounding  nations,  whether  British  ho- 
nour,  Brit;.-!)  probiiv.  and  British  humanity,  were  but  names, 
and  a  mockcr\  of  their  laeanini:  ;  and  would  decide  \\hether 
our  prcl  iisious  to  a  multiplicity  of  L.TI  ;.t  national  \irtues  were, 
indisputably  found,  d.  — Mr. \Vilberforce  said,  that  if  thi  charges 
•.vere  true,  they  contain  d  c..ou'_h  of  he:i\v  criminal  imputa- 
tio'i,  to  rouse  the  Ceiling  of  everv  man  in  the  House:  he  won- 
dered r.ot ,  therefore,  that  the\"  should  particularh  warm  the 
mind,  and  excite  the  pas>ion  of  ihe  riMit  honourable  gentleman 
who  ha  1  -io»,d  forward  as  the  principal  conductor  of  the  pro.-e- 
cution,  I).c.'ti;e  that  ri-Jit  honourable  gentleman  had  lon^ 
Mtulicd  the  affairs  of  India;  long  before  that  IIou.--e.  gencralu 
?peaking,  knew  any  thing  ai)out  tlu  ;n  :  a::d  a-  !u  had.  ;>  :! 
were,  been  brooding  over  them  for  years,  it  u  as  int.u'al  lor 
him  to  feel  more  poignam  i\  respc'dmg  lln.  in.  and  M  -  e  the 
enormity  that  appeari-d  to  him  to  have  bci  u  thi'ir  charin.tcnstic 
'U  .1  more  magnified  poiut  el'  \ie\\  than  any  other  person.  I ';e 
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said,  that  in  charges  which  were  i'ull  of  explanatory  ami  histori- 
cal matter,  there  ncccs.-arilv  must  be  maiiv  redundant  passages. 
Before,  therefore,  evidence  was  adduced  in  support  of  them, 
the  superfluous  parts  ou^ht  to  be  omitted  and  the  faets  to  be 
drawn  closer  together. 

Mi'.  r>r;;Ki:  -aid,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  la-t  had  u-cd  a  proper  word  —  lie  had  indeed  been 
"•  brooding"  over  the  ail'airs  oi'  India,  aiul  the  charges 
..po;i  the  table  were  the  eggs  that  had  been  produced.  Ilii 
v,i>!i  was  to  nourish  those  eggs  and  bring  them  to  ma- 
turity with  a  Irulv  parental  and  prolific  warmth,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  become  addled  bv  quitting  the  ne»l  like  an 
ostrich,  and  letting  them  grow  cold  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  now  suggested  by  those  who  appeared  to  him  to  be 
artfully  de.-.irous  of  destroying  his  eg^-,  of  defeating  the 
birth  of  hi-  progenv.  and  of  demolishing  hi-  whole  brood. 
']  in,1  conduct  lie  was  pur.-mng  \\as  commi.n  to  all  animals, 
i')  the  highol  a-  well  as  the  lowr-t :  to  the  crcatnix1 
man,  the  lir>t  \\'ork  of  (loil  and  nature.  It  was  his  aim, 
in  the  labour  ihev  were  witnessing,  to  bring  forth  justice, 
and  lie  hoped,  with  tiie  aid  of  the  ob-tetn'e  hand  of  that 
1  Iou>e,  to  complete  the  birth  with  perfect  safety.  What 
he  had  heard  led  him  to  tear,  that  it  wa-,  intended  to  quash 

the  prosecution:   for  it  was  'evident,   from  the  lan<>'ua"-e  of  a 
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right  honourable  gentleman,  that  one  half  of  the  churgeswere 
gone  already  :  they  were  struck  with  the1  dead  pa'.-v,  as  it 
M'cre,  and  were-  to  live  no  longt  r.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, three  \\avs  had  been  suggested,  bv  each  ot  which  his 
charge-  were  to  suffer:  fir-t,  a  demurrer  r,-  to  th.-  form  and 
shape  ol  them  had  been  stated  bv  an  honourable  and  learned 
•  re.ntleman  hiifh  in  office,  who  had  declari'd,  that  they  should 
not  be  tried  in  \i\-  court  ui'ler-s  the  lorm  ot  them  \\ere  al- 
tered :  and  nc'Xt.  lhc'\  \vi  re  to  he  defeated  bv  the1  allegation 
and  ratiocination  of  Mr.  1  la:  ting-.  It  was  a  little  extraor- 
dinary to  complain  of  anv  part  of  his  charges  a-  irrelevant 
and  superfluous,  before  it  was  known  whether  he  should 
produce  evidence  to  support  these  part;,  and  prove  them 
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to  bo  essentially  relevant :  and  as  to  its  being  expected, 
that  lie  should  take  and  alter  his  charge's  l>v  changing  tlieir 
form,  surely  it  was  altogether  a  task  improper  to  expeel 
him  to  perform.  "What  !  was  it  to  be  thought  that  he 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  his  own  acts,  and  mutilate'  thi'ii 
form?  "1'lie  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  said, 
that  they  contained  much  of  matter  explanatory,  and  much 
of  matter  historical.  Now,  for  his  part,  lie  did  not  know 
that  they  contained  a  superfluous  word;  and  as  to  histori- 
cal matter,  my  Lord  Coke  had  said,  that  history  was 
evidence,  and  so  it  undoubtedly  was;  the  courts  in  A\  e-t  - 
minster-hail  admitted  it  to  be  so:  and  every  man  of  sound 
feline  must  -ee,  that  in  the  nature*  oi  things  u  could  net 
be  otherwi-e.  A^  to  the  idea  of  not  proceeding  fanhe" 
till  Mr.  I  i-.isting-  had  been  heard,  he  verily  believed,  that 
alone  would  prove1  fital  to  his  charge's.  Let  the  I  foiise 
therefore  be'  cauliou-  ho\v  they  proceeded  :  they  -tood  com- 
mitted upon  the  oeea-ion  :  and.  as  his  riidit  honourable 
friend  luul  well  -aid,  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  nation 
were-  in  tlieir  haiul-,  ,"iid  depended  <>n  their  present  eon- 
duct.  As  to  the  failure  oi  the  charges  altogether,  upon 
their  own  merits,  i;  w;ts  impo^-ible:  they  contained  matter 
of  original  charge  th::t  nothing  coulel  overthrow  or  defeat. 
If  the  1  louse,  tluiviore.  chose  to  crush  the  proceedings, 
the  di-grace  v.  oiild  be  l!,ri:>,  ami  not  his.  lie  had  done  hi- 
dut\,  anil,  disabled  a--  he  I'lighl  be.  lie  should  persevere, 
and  while'  a  single  spark  remained,  lie  would  blow  up  tin 
•  •mbers  and  kc  e/n  that  Dingle  spark  alive.  He  .should  brin^ 
forward  his  charge  eoneerning  the  llohilla  war  fir-t  of  all, 
and  in  doing  co,  he  should  prove,  that  such  a  people  as  the 
llohiilas  liad  existed;  that  they  had  been  a  flourishing  and 
an  oiclvrly  jieople  :  and  that  they  were  extirpatee!  Lhn;ug!i 
ihe  means  of  Mr.  "\Yarren  Hastings. 

O 
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.i_"n-e'(l  that  'Air.  Hastings  slioukl  be  heard  on  tho  ensuuij; 
^i»'i  dav  at  tliu  bur  ui'  the  House. 
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Tut.  IIoii.-^  having  lYsohcd  itself'  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  ll(.u-e  to  consult,  r  further  oi'tliL'  several  articles  ot'charge 
of  l;:;.l)  crime  ami  nii^ienu-unors  against  \Varrea  Hastings, 
!•">([.  Lite  LTOVCI 'i!or-:,ri -neral  of  Bengal,  Mr.  St.  John  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  i'/nrke  bcgired  a  pause-  ot'  a  few  minutes,  wishing, 
on  account  of  the  <,rreat  magnitude  of  the  subject,  to  have  the 
Mouse'  as  full  as  possible  before  he  began  what  he  had  to  say 
'o  the  committee.  Soon  afterwards, 

Mr.  Bri'.Ki:,  rising  again,  solemnly  invoked  the  llou^e, 
to  shew  that  justice  which  he  contended  was  particularly 
due  to  the  subject,  as  well  because  the  national  credit  and 
character  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  issue  of  the  bu-i- 
ne-i-s  about  to  be  brought  before  them,  as  for  the  sake  of 
ihcir  own  honour  and  dignity.  He  described  the  pre- 
»'i>e  (jU'jsiiuii  to  be  decided;  declaring,  that  it.  \va^  ;;n  ap- 
peal to  l>rit;-h  jus-ice  irov.i  British  power.  The  charge 
contained  inatler  wliich  must  either  be  criminal,  or  a  very 
f.il<e  ai  fixation  :  there  was  no  medium  ;  no  alternative  : 
the  result  must  be,  that  Warren  Hastings  had  been  guilty 
ol'gross,  enormous  and  flagitious  ci'imes:  or  that  he  ^Mr. 
Hurke)  wa>  a  base,  calumniatory,  wicked,  and  malicious 
accuser.  1  le  enlarged  upon  the  degree  of  guilt  aseribable 
to  that  man.  \\lio  should  presume  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  I  lou-e  by  rashly  coining  forward  and  urging  groundless 
and  ill-founded  charges  against  a  peison  who  had  been  in- 
iru-t<'d  \\ith  high  and  exalted  oilices  in  the  government  of 
:i  part  ul  our  territories  much  larger  and  more  extensive 
than  the  wlr>K-  i-laiu!  of  (ireat  Hri:a!!i.  1'or  an\  private 
man  to  -ii!_ri_i'e-.t  -ucli  charges,  would  be1  to  be  guilty  ot 
a  scandalous  libe! ;  lor  any  man,  under  the  colour  ol  au- 
thority, to  hurl  the  thunder-,  of  parliamentary  vengeance 
at  the  head  ol'  an  innocent  individual,  would  be  Mich  an 
abuse  of  power,  as  would  not  lail  to  rouse  the  justice  and 
tall  down  the  punishment  of  that  House.  There  were  but 
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three  motives  which  were  known  to  actuate  men  and  ex- 
cite them  to  turn  accusers;  these  were  ignorance,  inadvert- 
ency, and  pa-sion.  By  neither  of  thoe  three  had  he  been 
actuated:  ignorance  he  could  not  plead,  because  he  knew 

the  subject  as  fully  as  the  labour  and  study  of  five  years 
could  make  him  know  it ;  inadvertency  as  little  could  he 
be  charged  with,  because  lie  had  deliberately  proceeded 
and  examined  every  step  which  he  took  in  the  business  with 
the  most  minute  and  cautious  attention;  and  least  of  all 
could  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  that  .he  had 
been  actuated  by  pa-sion.  Anger,  indeed,  he  had  felt, 
but  Mircly  not  a  biaineablc  anger;  for  who  e\\  r  heard  of 
an  inquiring  anger :  a  digesting  anger;  a  collating  anger  ; 
an  examining  anger:  a  deliberating  anger ;  or  a  selecting 
anger?  The  anger  v/hich  IK:  felt,  was  a  unitbrm,  steady, 
public  anger,  but  not  a  private  anger.  That  anger,  which 
five  years  ago  wanned  his  breast,  he  felt  precisely  now:  he- 
was,  in  respect  to  the  liilti.-h  government  in  India,  exactly 
in  the  hatne  situation  in  which  he  stood  v, hen  he  first  took 
it  up.  Not  all  the  various  occurrences  of  the  last  live 
vears,  m-iiher  live  changes  of  administration,  nor  the  re- 
tirement of  Mimmer,  nor  the  occupation  of  winter,  neither 
his  public  nor  his  private  avocation-,  nor  the  snow  which 
in  that  period  had  so  plentifully  showered  on  his  head,  had 
been  able  to  cool  that  anger  which  he  acknowledged  him- 
*elt  to  ieel  a>  a  public  man.  but  which,  a.-  a  private  indi- 
vidual, he  had  never  leli  one  moment. 

The  que-tion  which  he  was  going  to  submit  to  their  con- 
sideration was  not  a  personal  contest  ;  it  was  a  nationa1, 
an  imperial  question,  and  not  a  trilling  municipal  regula- 
tion :  it  involved  in  it  the  honour  of  the  countrv,  and  now, 
particularly,  the  honour  and  the  justice  of  that  House. 
They  stood  pledged  by  a  resolution  of  a  former  dav  to 
bring  it  forward.  Let  not  their  honour  be  tarnished,  but 
J'.-t  their  character  be  safe;  and  let  it  be1  said,  v- ith  rc.-pcct 
to  its  justice,  csto  jwpctua,  whatever  might  bee. KUC  ot  him. 
He  Ix'ggcd  that  the  I  louse  would  not  reg.ml  the  matter  as 
a  matter  of  party :  there  were  no  parties  concerned  in  it, 
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except  the  injured,  the  oppressor,  and  the  accuser.  It  be- 
came their  immediate  duty  to  consider  it  in  those  three 
points  of  view.  With  regard  to  himself,  he  called  upon  the 
justice,  the  honour,  the  dignity  of  parliament,  to  denounce 
their  utmost  vengeance  on  his  head  as  the  accuser,  should  it 
be  lound  that  he  had  dared  to  ti  ille  with  the  sacred  character 
ol  the  British  legislature.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  com- 
pletely upon  the  subject,  and  wus  ready  and  prepared  to 
Mibmit  himself  to  the  severest  punishment  of  that  House, 
should  it  appear  that  he  had  wantonly  and  rashly  preferred 
a  groundless  charge.  Should  it  be  their  opinion,  that  he 
had  idly  sported  with  their  time,  and  with  the  character  of 
the  governor-general,  he  did  assure  the  House,  that  he- 
would  not  resist  their  vengeance:  being  once  turned  out 
at  the  door,  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  himself  in  at 
the  window,  as  other  men  had  done.  I!  it  in  fact,  what 
they  had  to  vote  that  dav,  was  not  the  cas-1  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  I  lustmgs  was  out  of  the  question,  becau-u  matter  oi 
much  higher  import  called  tor  their  decision.  They  were. 
that  dav  to  vote  a  set  ol  maxims  and  principles  to  be  the 
rule  and  guide  oi'  future  governors  in  India.  What  thev 
determined,  there!'. .••\i,  would  decide  the  world  as  to  their 
opinion  of  British  jiMi'V  ami  B;ili.-h  policv. 

The    code  of  politic:  !    principles    ot   government   which 

thev  should  !hal   dav  es'a'oli  .      as  th"  principles  of  British 

government  in  iN  di.itanl  prov'uv.'cs,   would  stand  recorded 

as  a  la-ti  .•.;  proof  of  l!:e!r  \\'<''om    and  |ii>t:ce,    or  a  test  of 

llieir   inju  '\e    and    iodv.       I, "»•'.!  (. 'ornwallb,    who  \\as  now 

go.':)!.1;    out  \\ilh    grc'at    addili"'i:d    '-:nv.Ts    to     India,    would 

lea/M  iiom  the  d'.vnior.  of  di.'l.  dav    u'i,,I   the  .sVstem  ol    ^o- 

v     •!;!!. ••!;!    was,    ;;;i(i  \\ii;>t    ;!,;•  j.-i'Iiii'ijilei  \vere  whk'll   \\ere  to 

form  ihe  l);-i-  oj    t'sal  svstem  ol  uiiii'hthe  House  approved. 

The   distan\    depeiideiicic's  had    pi:',    their    sword    mlo    the 

ha::(!  of  l»ri'.;-;;i:    !)e  n  then    her  business    to  hold  it  as  the 

y.vord  o!'  justice,    and  not  to  turn    it  against   tin-    natives  of 

India,   and  i;s:x   it  as  ihe  sword  ol    vengeance,   cruelty,   and 

.nurder  !     i'he  House  uould  rc-coPei'l  tip'  mode  adopted  by 

Home   as   to  the  government  of  her    distant    provinces,   so 
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lontr.  a-  a  spark  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  remained  in 
her  bosom.  The  Roman  empire  was  an  empire  of  conti- 
nuity, each  province  being  either  immediately  or  nearly 
accessible  by  land.  They  had  likewise  one  general  tongue 
to  speak  with,  so  that  each  man  was  able  to  tell  his  tale  in 
hi-  own  wav.  This  common  tongue  was  Greek,  which,  with 
>ome  of  their  own  jargon,  constituted  all  their  language,  so 
that  they  in  a  manner  reali/ed  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues, 
They  had  another  advantage,  rather  a  melancholy  one,  as 
it  arose-  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  con- 
quered, and  it  was  that  the-  principal  persons  who  accom- 
plished the  conquest,  always  acejiiired  aprope-rty  and  influ- 
ence in  e-ach  new  pro\  nice  by  them  subdued  :  and  of  course, 
the  vanquished  lound  patrons  and  protector--  in  the  persons 
of  their  conquerors.  Ivich  province  was  also  considered 
as  a  body  corporate,  and  consequently  each  province1  was 
enabled  te>  send  their  grievances  to  Rome-  collectively,  and 
to  -late  them  as  speaking  \\ith  one  month.  Noble  was  the 
character  of  an  accuser  in  Rome',  and  great  the  advantages 
whie'h  attended  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  hi? 
charge--  hour..-  a  trail  1st  a  state  delinquent,  who  was  -tripped 
ot  his  power  and  even  ol  all  his  rights  ot  citizenship  pend- 
ing the  pro-;  ration,  the  better  u>  enable  the  accuser  to 
make  out  and  e.-tabli-h  his  accu-atioii.  1  low  wide  was  the' 
distinction  bctwivn  this  facility  of  coming  at  a  Roman  <j;o- 
vernor.  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  ex- 
treme diflie-ultv  of  making  out  any  accusation  \\ith  eflecr 
airainr-i  a  liriii-h  governor! 

When  he  considered  thai  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  India,  and 
that  not  one  complaint  had  been  sent  home  again-l  him,  he 
innibleel  at  the  enormous  degree  of  power  he-  had  to  eon- 
tend  with,  to  which  alone  could  be  ascribed  the  silence1  in 
.jne-tion  ;  since  it  was  not  in  human  nature',  situated  a-, 
Mr.  I  Ia-tintr-  had  been,  to  preserve-  a  conduct  so  pine1.  -e> 
even-lnneled,  and  -o  unimpeachable,  as  to  aflord  no  room 
for  a  sintrleaee-u-ation  to  be' stated  against  him.  Mr.  Burke 
mentioned  al-o  the-  circumstance  of  hi-  never  huvin.tr  seen 
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tht1  f;uv  o!'  an  Indian  in  this  country,  except  a  single 
Mahratta:  ;iiul  stated  tin-  diflicullie-  uhich  must  arise, 
«hou!d  any  oppressed  native  d'  I  lindostan  inadlv  venture 
to  come  to  Kngland  to  ur^e  the  complaint  of  the  grievous? 
oppressions  umkr  which  he  had  laboured.  These  circum- 
'•[ances  were  additional  reasons  which  ought  to  operate  with 
the  I  louse,  ami  induce  them  .still  more  anxiously  to  con- 
vince all  India  by  their  decision,  that  they  were  the  firm 
friends  ot'  freedom  and  justice,  ever  ready  to  relieve  the 
oppressed  and  punish  the  oppressor. 

As  to  the  charges  themselves,  excepting  in  some  few 
points,  the  tacts  which  they  contained  had  been  admitted  by 
Mr.  Hastings  at  their  bar,  in  what  he  had  called  his  defence, 
but  which  he  had  couched  and  delivered  rather  in  the  stvle 
of  their  master  than  that  of  the  person  they  were  accusing 
of  hiu'h  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  Ie  read  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Hastings'*  defence,  against  the  charge  relative  to 
t-he  transactions  at  Benares,  and  d.veit.  on  it  as  an  express 
avowal  of  a  -v-tem  ot  despotism  and  arbitrary  power  which 
Mr.  1  la-tings  declared  lie  had  um'formly  made  the  rule  of 
hi-  conduct.  It  wa-  repugnant  to  any  principle,  of  govern- 
ment that  he  had  ever  heard  oil  ;"!'.!  n;oM  especially  \\here 
the  constitution  of  the  -i:perint>  n-.!  >:g  gov-.-rimient  was  free. 
MLsch icfs  mu^t  necessarily  ar^-e  i'roi,)  su'ooidinate  director-. 
of  provinces  exercising  arbitrary  ,ai:[  de.--potic  authority; 
und  highly  reproachable  iiu'.v;';'  \,'as  Mr,  I  lasiings's  rapa- 
citv  alter  moiU'V  :  it  u;'>  o;;e  of  tlu-  p-oii.ineiii  featuri-s  of' 
his  g0\  ermiK  nt  :  and  althoiigh  !>;•  i::1;!  lol'i  ihf  1  lou-e  uhi'ii 
u!  the  bar,  that  he  v  ci-.t  oui  ;o  Iiuiia  v.  iih  hi-  education 
but  halt  linMi"<l.  it  J.'IMM  lie  h.si  coniplctid  it  in 

l^en'.:al  upon  the  inu1  i.-.n  \-  I-.MM.  \or  ua-  hi>  unlaw- 
ful taking  of  money  ^inj'iy  a  c'rime  in  ';;'•  mind:  but  Mr. 
Hasting-  having  always  contrived  to  r.Kike  tl»e  India  Com- 
pany a  party  in  In--  raiiacious  nroceedintrs,  was  a  very  "•reat 

*.  I  .  O     '  •/     O 

aggravation  of  it.  inasmuch  as  it  ca.-t  an  odium  on  the  na- 
tional character,  by  making  a  private  vice  appear  to  be 
a^cribable  to  a  public  feelinti1. 

\\ith  respect   to   tin.-  circumstances  immctliately  preco- 
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de-lit  to  tin-  commencement  of  the  Rohilla  war,  during  its 
conduct    and   progress,   and    subsequent    to    its  conclusion, 
lir  felt    it   necessary  to   observe,   that  hud  Mr.  I  tastings  so 
conduct (.'d  his   o'overninent,   as  to  leave  a  country  which  he 
found  rich   and  fertile,   increased  in  it<  cultivation  and  pro- 
duce;   had    he  left  its    venerable  nobles   in   possession    of 
their  ancient   honours  and  fortunes ;   its    merchants    in   the 
pursuit  of  an  improved  and  advantageous   commerce,   pro- 
ductive of  a  still  more  enlarged  return  of  wealth  and  usury 
upon   their  capital :   had    he   employed  its  husbandmen  in 
carrving    their   victorious  plough-shares   into   desarts   and 
woods,   and    in    warring    against  that,  destruction,    solitude 
and   famine,   which  warred  against   mankind  :    he  wi.uld   in 
that    case  ha\v   said   to   the   governor-general,   "I  inquire 
not    into  vour   particular  conduct  :    I  am    satisfied  with  the 
result  :    I  want  not  to  know  whether  vou  made  two  or  three 
or   live   hundred   thousand    pounds  ;   keep  what    you    have 
U-ot  :   vou  have    made  a  numerous    people  rich  and  happy  ; 
vou  have  increased  the  commerce  of  the  countrv,   enlarged 
it-  means  of  wealth,    and  improved  it-,  revenue's:   in  so  do- 
iiiLT  >(U1   have  reflected   honour  and  idory  on   the  character 
of  the  British  nation."     Just   such    a.   people  had    the  Ko- 
hilla*<    been    previou^   to   their  extermination;    but,     alas! 
iiicv  wt-re    now  banished,   and  their  countrv  no  longer  that 
luxuriant    garden  \\hich  every  spot    oi'  it    had  IK  en    before 
the  liohilla  war.    I  Ie  gave  a  hii-torv  of  the  origin  and  life  of 
Sujah  l)o\\lah  and  C'OSMUI  Ally  Khan,   and  entered  into  an 
ample  statement  of  the  affair  of  Nundcomar,   and  of  all  the 
fact-  contained  in  the  charge  ;   remarking,   that  Sir  Robert 
Barker  had  been  offered  500,  occ/.,  and  the  remission  of  an 
annuity  of  250, -rccV.   due  from   the    Company   before  Air. 
J  Ia>tings  came  out,   only  for  employing  the  British  brigade 
in    the  conquest    of  a    small  part  of  the  Rohillas  belonging 
t»  Hafle/  Kamet  ;    and  that  Mr.  Hastings    had  undertaken 
to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  or  tribe  for  400, ceo/. 

Mi.  Fiurkf  then  moved  to  have  the  resolution  in  May,   1782, 
vliicti  stigmatized  Mr.  Hastings'*   conduct,   read.     TJie  master 
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of  the  rolls  desired  to  know  tor  what  purpose  the  honourable  geii- 
tlenuin  wMied  to  have  tlie  resolution  ready  .Mr.  Burke  said,  tliat 
his  motive  tor  wishing  to  have  the  resolution  read,  was,  in  order 
to  clear  hirtiself  from  the  imputation  of  having  rashly  and  singly 
meddled  with  the  subject,  by  shewing  that  thellou>e  had  in 
very  strong  terms  already  reprobated  Mr.  I Ia>tings'.s  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  Kohiila  war.  '1'he  resolution  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Burke  ro>e  again,  and  moved,  "  That  the  committee 
having  considered  the  said  article,  and  examined  evidence  on 
the  same,  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  grounds  sufficient  to 
charge  Warren  Hastings  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
upon  the  matter  of  the  said  article."  The  motion  was  supported 
h\  Mr.  NVilbraham,  Mr.  1'ov.is,  Mr.  Montague.  Lord  North, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor.  Mr.  \Vindham,  and  Mr.  ILirdie.ge  ;  and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Niciiolls,  Lord  Mornington.  Mr.  II.  Browne,  and 
Lord  Mulgrave.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  the  d.-bate  was  ad- 
journed, t:iul  renewed  the  day  following  by  ?v!r.  Francis,  Mr. 
Anstruther,  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  one  side  ;  and  Mr.  \V.  (iivn- 
ville,  Mr.  .].  Scott,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  \Vi!bcrl'>rce.  and  Mr. 
Dundas.  on  the  oilu-r.  In  reply  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Danda-. 

Mr.  BruKi:  contended,  tliat  the  iv-olutions  of  178:. 
upon  the  Journals,  amply  justified  him  :  if  they  had  not. 
lie  felt  the1  situation  in  winch  the  right  lionr.nrablc  aiui 
learned  gentleman's  conduct  \vould  liave  j)!ac«.d  hiii!.  i  Ir 
repelled  tlie  ai'giiine!;!  tlial  Mr.  I  fa-tinge's  rc-aj)pt)intnienl 
iii  170'.,  \\\is  u  parliamentary  pardon,  and  appealed  to  the 
c  onnnon  ^-cnsi-  ot'  everv  man,  \\iic'ther  Mr.  I  Ia-l  iiig>  had 
[•leaded  that  s.irt  of  pardon  in  bar  of  any  farther  proceed- 
ing. I  lad  lie  not,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  indignant, 
and  proudly  angry  at  what  had  pa^-cd  /  Had  lie  not  talked 
m  the  ,-tyli-  of  their  master,  rather  than  ;i-  a  culprit  hetorc- 
lliLin.J  Had  lie  i'.ot  \omiied  forth  the  proffered  p,-;rd.  n  in 
tlii-ir  ;!ir, -,  .-.nd  lioidlv  ami  loudly  ilemanded  reparation  for 
I.;.-  in;;n\'d  \<(\\'»\ir?  'i'ln-  m  \\  bo;:rd  of  coiiti'oiil  and  i;-, 
i:,;  ii.l;er.-.  bv  ;;,:>: >niij  agam-t  iai!i  oilier— ju-i  :'-theold 
Scv1:'-!!  pro'.cri:  -.  i  I.  ••  the  \>'''_a-  lo\>'  hv  lig-gin-.;-  together," — 
\vould  g-'iierai'.' atiect ion,  and  become  cordial  !i  lends,  lio\',- 
t  ver  advc'r.-e  their  ancient  opinion-,  ho-.veur  hostile  their 
l-oi'iuer  political  ,:,;ipieni-.  'I'ht;  right  honourable  and. 
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learned  trentlcman  liad  pretended  to  j);illiatc  the  shame- 
I'nl  barbarity  of  extirpating  tin-  U"hil!as  in  arguing, 
that  onlv  a  pail  of  them,  ami  ;ho-e  strangers  and  iu- 
Irudeis.  hail  been  removed:  l)iit  the  place  where  a  man's 
ancestors  had  settled  and  iixed  their  residence,  became,  to 
all  intent?  and  purpose*,  his  home,  and  it  \\as  as  great  an 
act  of  injustice  to  remove  him  from  thence,  as  it  it  had 
ix  en  his  by  the  most  remote  and  ancient  possession.  I  lib 
right  honourable  1'riend  (Mr.  Fox)  had  instanced  this  by 
.in  example  i'rom  Ireland,  and  he  would  illustrate  it.  by 
one  more.  He  wished  to  kncnv  whether  the  learned  gen- 
tleman wou'd  be  satisfied  bv  ;t  law  lor  removing  every 
Scotcliinan,  and  the  descendants  o!  Scotchmen,  back  to 
ihe  other  side  oi  the  Twivd  — or  whether  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  consider  :t  in  thai  iii:-,ignificanl  h^ht,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  removal  ol  the'  unfortunate.1  Iu>- 
hiilas  be\ ond  the1  Cianges  ?  1  Ie  could  hardly  have  expected 
to  find  such  an  opposition,  and  from  such  a  quarter,  to  his 
motion  ;  but  he  was  determined  to  persevere  to  the  utmost 
ol  liis  ability  ;  and  if  the  motion  were  negatived,  injustice 
to  him>elt,  and  to  leave  behind  him  a  re-cord,  that  neither 
motives  ot  party  nor  private  animosity,  had  governed  hi* 
conduct,  to  move  the  several  facts  on  which  it  was  founded, 
n-  trui-m.-,  in  separate  resolutions,  that  tiiev  might  remain 
on  the  Journals,  for  his  ju.-tificalion. 

At   halt-past   sr\m    m    llu'   iiMi-nm^  l!ic  coiuiuiltci1    tir.  iilr>i, 
v  lien  tiiere  apj)(.ai\-il.   t'ortlie  motion  6-  :   ;!<.rai:>!   it   i  i-y. 


\  T  1!.  Pitt  having  this  day   moved    that   the  IIou.-v    >liouldr(. 

solve    itself   into    a  committee    on    that    day   se'nmjjlit.   to 

Vikc  into  eon>i(U;ration  that  part  of  the  kind's  .^}>ei  eJi 
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luted  to  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with  France, 
Lord  George  Cavendish  said,  that  thinking  that  on  a  discussion 
so  truly  important,  thore  should  be  the  fullest  possible  attend- 
ance of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  it  was  his  design  to 
move  for  a  call  of  the  House.  He  wished  to  do  this  in  order  ; 
but  the  motion  now  made  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
precluded  him.  The  period  was  too  short  tor  a  call.  He  must 
therefore  move  an  amendment,  by  substituting  the  words, 
''  this  day  fortnight"  for  ;'  this  day  se'nnight,"  and  then  he 
should  follow  the  motion  thus  amended  by  a  motion  for  a  call 
of  the  House.  After  the  amendment  had  been  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 

Mr.  BruKi:    rose   and   observed,     that    the   treaty   with 

Fiance   was  not   to   be  regarded  as  a  simple   commercial 

treaty:  it  hud  relation  to  other  and  higher  considerations; 

it  bore  strongly  upon  the  political  interests  of  the  country, 

and  must   necessarily  ailect  them   deeply.      The  chancellor 

of  the-  exchequer,   with  that  narrowness  which   led    men  of 

limited  minds  to  look  at  great  objects  in  a  confined  point  of 

view,   regarded  the  treaty,   and  wished  it  to  be  regarded,  as 

a   mere    commercial    consideration.       Such    men,   when    in 

power,     converted    large    citie*-    into    small    villages,     while 

those  of  a  more  noble  and  liberal  v.  ay  oi  thinking  acted  on 

a  greater  scale,   and  changed  small  villages  into  great  citie>. 

The1  right  honourable  gentleman  had  talked   of  the    treaty 

iii  if  it  were   the   ailair   of  two    little  counting-houses,    and 

not  of  two  great  countries.      lie  seemed  to  consider  it  a-  a 

contention  between  the  sign  ol   the    Fleur-de-Lis    and   the 

*:<m  of  the  Red   Lion,    which  house    should  obtain  the  be.-l 

custom.      Such  paltry  considerations  were1  below  h;~-  notice; 

but  it  was  a  serious  thing  to   hear  that   Portugal  wa<  m-l    !,•) 

beheld  in  view,    in   the  di.-.c  u-  --ion  ol    the  treaty.      'I  ha',   v.  as 

a    novel  ami    an    alarming  circum-'tance,   and   ouglil    '«>    be 

•jvncrallv  understood  bv  the  people,  belore  thvir  rt  p:v 

live--  <rave  a  decMv<-  vote  on  the  treat  v.      '1  h-  n 


He  begged   to  a-k,    had    the    !;i:.!!Ui.irtui\  rs, 
>t'    who-e    acijin'c -rence    the    right    lionoura!>Je    genlleinaa 
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seemed  so  Mire,  been  told,  that  the  trade  to  Portugal 
was  to  be  the  price  of  the  trade  to  France?  Where  were 
thev  appri/ed  of  this?  In  what  hall  was  the  meeting 
held  ?  As  far  as  a  mere  commercial  view  of  the  treaty  with 
France  went,  perhaps  his  opinion  was  much  the  same  with 
that  of  the  manufacturers,  as  to  its  immediate  effect  ;  but 
lie  should  never  think  of  consulting  them  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  measure,  and  its  probable  political  effect  on  our 
ancient  connexion.  We  were  about  to  truckle,  and  to 
join  ourselves  with  that  power  against  which  nature  de- 
signed us  as  a  balance.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
animadverted  upon  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Fox). 
When  animadversion  was  accompanied  with  wit,  the  satire 
war-  softened  though  it  mi^ht  lie  severe;  but  when  gros:-, 
miserable,  and  stupid  abuse  made  up  the  whole  of  uh;-' 
was  urged,  the  effect  was  lost,  and  the  shaft  recoiled  on 
the  perr-on  who  threw  it.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman (said  Mr.  Burke)  dwells  \\ith  some  degree  of  plea- 
-antrv  on  the  short  time  he  had  the  mortification  to  sit  on 
ihi-  side  the  House,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  present  power, 
triumphs  in  that  pre-eminence  which  he  now  enjoys;  but  let 
me  tell  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  difference 
between  this  side  of  the  House,  nnd  that,  is  as  opposite  as 
the  equator  to  the  pole.  There  is  a  great  gulph  divides  us. 
and  1  am  proud  to  s.iv,  that  th*.1  ladder  bv  which  we  aspire 
to  climb  the1  height  <>l  poucr,  i-  supported  bv  h  le^ntv, 
consistency,  and  sound  policy.  We  have  no  merrv;iien  to 
distribute  our  cjiiack  medicines  ;  no  bishopricks  to  bestow 
after  bishopricks,  or  embassies  upon  embassies.  After 
animadverting  with  great  force  on  the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministration, and  drawing  a  ludicrous  comparison  between 
the  coalition  of  Lord  North,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fden,  he 
pointed  out  in  severe  terms  the  apo.-tacy  of  the  latter 
gentleman. 


The  question  being  put    on    the  original  motion,   tin 

'li\  iik-d  :      Yeas    213:      Not  s    Sy.      Lord    (icorge    Cavendish'* 
U;K  iidiiieiif  u;is  consequently  rejected. 
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Tins  day  Mr.  Rlackburne,  the  member  tor  Lancashire. moved, 
"  That  an  humble  Add;\s>  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  assuring 
his  majesty  that  we.  have  taki  n  into  ear  m;,M  :••.  riou>  consider- 
ation the  pro\isioiis  contained  in  t;;e  u\atv  in'  naMgation  and 
commerce,  concluded  !ut\\ee;i  Ins  maj^'v  and  the  most  chns- 
tian  kina':  and  tli.it  we  })e^  leave  to  approach  his  ma;".-t\  with 
our  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  i'or  this  additional 
p"oof  of  his  majcsiv's  constant  atten'ion  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  hi.-  subjects  ;  that  we  slia'l  proceed  with  all  proper 
expedition  in  taking  such  steps  as.  may  l)e  necessary  i'or  giving 
elfect  to  a  system  so  well  calculated  to  promote  a  beneficial  in- 
tercourse between  (Jrcat  Britain  and  France,  and  to  give  addi- 
tional permanence  to  the  blessings  of  peace  :  that  it  is  our  firm 
persuasion,  that  we  cannot,  more  effectually  consult  the  general 
interests  of  our  country,  and  the  glory  of  his  majesty's  reitjn. 
than  b\  concurring  in  a  measure  which  tends  to  the  extension 
of  trade,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  manufacture, 
the  genial  sources  of  national  wealth,  and  the  surest  foundation 
of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  hi--  majc.-tv  s  dominions." 
ThcAddress  was  opposed  In  Mr.  (Jre\.  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  She- 
ridan, and  supported  by  Mr.  V»  .  \\  .  (ii\  n\  ille.  Mr.  1).  f'ultencv. 
Lord  Morniimton.  ami  others  ;  but  at  a  late  hour  a:i  ol)jection 
to  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  \Velbore  L'llis,  who  contended  that  the 
motion  for  an  address  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business  was 
premature,  unprecedented,  and  imp«rJ;ai\i'.'Utary,  tending  to 
deprive  the  House  of  its  powers  of  deliberation,  and  to  pledge 
them  to  pass  bills  tor  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  treatv  into 
•.  it'ect.  fie  then-tore  moved  the  pre\  iou>  question, 

Mr.  Hi  iiivK  contended,  that  the  opinions  of  the  nianu- 
tiict  ui'eJ's  oi  two  counties,  however  eXlrnsj\<-  a;;d  ho\v- 
ever  commercial,  should  not  he  laKi-ii  :.»r  ;ii  •  -en.-e  id  tiie 
people  of  Ijigiaiid:  and  that  every  pi  '•><  ;i  ::.iist  he  aw.-nv 
ol  the  disposition  ot  traders  to  snaiei-.  •;!.  ai!  (.'Vent-,  at  any 
immediate  atlvantage.  \\  ith  regard  u>  tiie  eonduei  ol  this 
country  towards  Ireland,  he  thought  th;:t  L'verv  means 
-liould  lie  used  to  draw  together  the  bonus,  ot  union,  and 
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not  to  separate  them  by  illiberal  jealousy  and  revolting  ex- 
pressions. There  was,  indeed,  one  sovereign  to  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  they  spoke  the  same  language;  but  that 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  together  without  mutual 
confidence  and  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  good  offices.  He 
had  heard  nothing  for  some  time  past,  but  panegyrics  on 
the  French,  while  our  tongues  were  let  loose  in  the  foulest 
asperity  against  other  states.  Ireland  was  an  infatuated  island  ! 
—  Portugal  an  unnatural,  abase,  a  worthless,  an  ungrateful 
nation  !  We  cling  to  France  in  proportion  as  we  separate 
ourselves  from  all  other  states.  But  what  are  our  panegyrics 
on  the  French  ?  Do  we  commend  them  for  their  gallantry, 
their  valour,  their  ingenuity,  their  power,  their  opulence,  their 
policy,  their  wit  /  \o.  We  praise  them  for  their  sincerity, 
their  forbearance,  their  moderation,  their  truth,  their  kind- 
ness, and  their  good-will  to  this  country  ;  and  we  have  taken 
a  twelve-years'  lease  of  all  these  good  qualities.  France,  it 
has  been  observed,  is  a  wise  nation  —  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  arc  also  a  wise  nation.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  we 
have  been  a  very  unwise,  a  very  foolish  nation  for  near  a, 
century,  to  refuse  constantly  what,  in  our  present  fit  of  wis- 
dom, we  give  up  to  France:  not  that  he  meant  to  sav,  we 
give  up  our  manufactures  to  the  French  —  on  that  head, 
he  was  ready  to  declare  that  he  had  no  jealousy ;  nor  did 
he  conceive  that  France  could,  for  a  considerable  time  at 
least,  rival  our  manufactures.  On  the  contrary,  lie  was 
assured  that  in  various  branches  there  were  large  orders 
from  France,  while1,  comparatively  speaking,  there  wef-e 
few,  excepting  in  the  article  ot  wines,  from  Great  Britain. 
Our  capital  gave  us  a  superiority  which  enabled  us  to  set 
all  the  efforts  of  France  to  rival  our  manufactures  at  de- 
fiance. The  powers  of  capital  were  irresistible  in  trade; 
it  domineered,  it  ruled,  it  even  tyrannized  in  the  market ; 
il  enticed  the  strong,  and  controlled  the  weak.  This  ca- 
pital, he  a.-serh'd,  was  supported  only  by  the  universal 
partnership  in  which  our  funds,  and  the  nature?  of  our 
establishments,  kept  the  immense  property  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  by  keeping  it  dammed  tip  from  France,  that 
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this  general  partnership  within  the  nation  subsisted.  The 
moment  we  admit  France,  she  \vill  immediately  begin  to 
insinuate  herself  into  the  partnership,  and  in  the  end  conic 
in  for  a  share  of  the  capital.  Bv  means  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  might  be  established  between  the  two 
countries,  an  alliance'  in  commercial  undertakings  would 
soon  blend  the  property  of  the  two  kingdom-.  In  this  we 
had  reason  to  admire  the  depth  of  the  designs  of  France: 
xhc  wa>  ready  to  put  up  with  a  temporary  loss  in  trade,  by 
the  superiority  of  our  manufactures,  for  a  permanent,  fu- 
ture advantage  in  commerce.  Holland  was  a  proof  that 
commerce  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  manufacture  ; 
and  Germany  was  a  proof,  that  with  manufactures  a  state 
maybe  plunged  into  the  abvss  of  poverty:  for  no  com- 
merce had  subsisted  there  since  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the. 
coutt  of  Bohemia  '. 

The  designs,  then,  of  France  were  to  allow  us  some  pre- 
sent gain  in  the  sale1  of  our  manufactures,  tor  certain  per- 
manent advantages  which  she  promised  to  herself  in 
commerce.  Through  her  rivers  and  canals  she  intended 
to  pour  tin1  commodities  of  England  into  other  countries. 
She  had  already,  bv  her  politics,  contrived  to  wrest  our 
share  of  the  Levant  trade  from  u-  :  and  it  was  a  part  of 
her  present  design  to  divert  the  remainder  from  its  former 
channel;  and  bv  supplying  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  through  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  and  the  Rhone,  to  engross  the  carrying  trade 
to  the  Levant,  and  to  ruin  our  factory  at  Leghorn  and  our 
other  establishments  in  those  sea*.  IKr  conduct  was 
similar  towards  America:  which  proved  that  she  proceeds 
systematically,  and  makes  her  progress  m  a  rcgulai  series. 
\\hat  could  -he  expect  liom  America  in  ivturn  for  the 
botintic-  and  tree  port-  so  liberally  granted  her?  America 
could  make  no  return  at  present:  lor  S[K  \\a-  totally  unable 
to  pay  the  debi-  >hr  had  already  contracted  with  the 
French  government  and  the  French  merchants.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  for  benefits  which  >\w  ha.-  in  prospect.  What 
;i  reverse  in  the  conduct  of  our  go\ eminent  !  We  act 
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wholly  without  system,  ai)d  abandon  Portugal  for  France, 
while  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  arrangements  with  both, 
bv  no  means  incompatible  with  each  other.  France,  on 
the  contrary,  points  all  one  wav — to  the  increase  of  her 
navigation  -.md  commerce.  The  advantages  she  is  to  gain 
are  political,  naval,  and  commercial  :  ours  will  consist 
only  in  the  sale  of  manufactures.  But  we  have  been 
told  repeatedly  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  France  :  she- 
opens  her  arms,  it  is  said,  to  receive  us  into  her  bosom ; 
this  might  be  said  in  more  than  one  sense.  She  opens  two 
arms  to  embrace  yon  in  the  channel.  It  was  not  without 
astonishment  ^Mr.  Burke  added)  that  he  considered  the 
immense  operations  now  carrying  on  at  Cherbourg:  they 
exceeded  the  pyramids  <<f  Egypt,  as  much  as  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  their  designs  exceed  the  idle  vanity  of  the 
sovereign  who  caused  those  piles  to  be  constructed.  Their 
efforts  were  wonderful ;  they  grappled  with  nature,  removed 
mountains,  uvuvame  the  ocean,  to  be  enabled  to  look  into 
Portsmouth.  Vet  we  sat  down  in  stupid  insensibility  of 
the  danger  with  which  we  were  menaced  :  we  were  deaf  to 
the  notice  which  was  given  us  of  our  peril;  it  was  in  vain 
the  alarm  was  sounded  : 

Ant  hoc  inclusi  ligno  occultantur  Achivi ; 
Au;  !-;rc  l:\  nostros  fabricata  est  niaehina  nmros. 
In.-n-  --Cira  domos.  venturaque  desuper  urbi ; 
Aut  ali(|ui>  latet  error 

While  the  mill-stone  is  hanging  over  our  heads,  we  talk  oi 
a  union  with  France.  But  that  she  has  little  sincerity  in 
such  a  union,  may  be  interred  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
blie  increase's  her  alliances;  yet  the  temporary  advantage 
of  a  litiie  trad,-  blinds  the  nation  against  its  real  interest, 
and  renders  it  a  i<rey  to  her  delusions.  She  is  treated  like 
;;  wojnan  v.  ho  has  been  debauched,  and  is  told.  I  lave  von 
MO!  fine  cloihv-,  do  you  not  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
arc  you  not  c:iiv-«.cd  a;ul  courted,  do  you  not  ride  in  an 
i'r.':;ii:t  c::rrig'.',  and  live  in  splendid  lodgings  .J  how.  then. 
.iiv  you  ruined?  The  answer  should  be,  she  k  ruined,  be- 
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cause  she  has  lost  her  reputation.  It  Js  the  sanu1  with  a 
nation  :  it'  it  has  lost  its  diameter,  all  is  gone,  and  nothing 
remains,  but  gaudy  trappings  to  conceal  i;-  misery.  And  ii 
is  of  little  conswjiicncc,  whether  this  cousi<ts  of  fine  cam- 
brics, of  rich  scarlet  or  good  black  cloth,  of  silks  or  satins. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  with  nations  as  with  indi- 
viduals. When  once  a  man  has  sacrificed  his  honour,  in 
what  respect  i-  he  better  than  a  beast?  What  is  he  good 
tor,  but  to  fatten :  to  drink  rich  wines  and  wallow  in 
luxurv  and  riot  ?  Kquallv  insidious  were  the  designs  of 
J ''ranee  in  endeavouring  to  make  a  treatv  with  Portugal,  to 
^eenre  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  the  lira/il  cottons:  this 
was  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  the  French 
court.  Our  manufacturers  might  exult  on  the  temporary 
advantage  they  would  derive-  from  the  avidity  of  the  French 
lor  English  commodities  :  but  if  at  the  expiration  ol  twelve 
years  France  should  be  found  a  large,  commercial,  trading, 
and  n.tval  power,  the  merelv  temporary  benefits  ot  trade 
would,  doubtless,  become  purchased  a'  a  most  shamelul 
and  al. inning  price  —  the  price  of  irretrievable  ruin  to  this 
fountrv. 


Ivvsr   INDIA  .Ii  niCATi/Ki:   Bn.i. 


'i  HI;.  Hnti-e  having  re-ol\ed  to  '^o.  on  the  jytli  instant,  into 
a  eoni!:i;;tec  on  the  I'.a-t  India  judicature  aels.  Mr.  Deiuji- 
ster  thi-  i!,!\  moved.  That  certain  petitions  from  the  civil  and 
niilitnrv  ser\'i:its  ol'  tlie  Ma.-l  India  Company,  and  other--,  the 
Uritish  inhai)itants  (;t'  I:ort  William  in  I>eii«;al,  he  ri  lerred  to 
the  said  committee  :  and  aNo  that  the\  In1  at  lilu-rtv  to  he  lieard 
by  their  counsel,  in  Mipport  of  the  said  petitions.  The  Speaker 
expressed  some  dou!>t,  whether  the  petition-  eould  he  thus 
lieard,  consistently  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  ;;:id  \\islic-cl 
Mutt  a  precedent  miyht  be  adduc'ed,  hy  which  the  Iloiue  would 
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stand  justified  in  giving  their  assent  to  the  proceeding.  Mr. 
Dempster  begged  leave  to  adduee  as  a  precedent,  the  hearing 
of  counsel  in  favour  of  the  shopkeepers  against  the  shop-tax. 
There  \vere  gentlemen  lately  arrived  from  Bengal  to  be  ex- 
amined, he  believed,  touching  the  merits  of  the  petition  ;  but 
even  if  there  \vere  no  precedent,  he  contended  that  the  pre- 
sent petition  ought  to  be  heard.  Britons  had  a  right  to  be 
heard  against  the  passing  any  law  which  might  infringe  on  their 
natural  privileges.  The  petitioners,  however,  could  not  avail- 
themselves  of  that  right  by  reason  of  their  distance;  their  right 
now  to  be  heard  could  not  be  disputed  on  any  grounds  sup- 
ported by  justice,  lie  then  quoted  as  precedents  the  hearing 
the  Manchester  merchants  by  counsel,  against  some  acts  re- 
lating to  the  American  trade,  and  the-  London  merchants  being 
permitted  to  be  heard  by  themselves  against  the  Bank.  The 
Speaker  answered,  that  in  his  opinion,  precedents  of  this  na- 
ture were'  not  applicable  to  the  present  petitions,  unless  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  say  that  evidence  was  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  then  the  precedents  would  apply  ;  for  evidence  was 
produced  in  support  of  those  petitions.  lie  wished  the  House 
to  weigh  the  matter  well  previous  to  their  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent. 

Mr.  BfKKj:  declared,  that  all  Englishmen  were  fully 
privileged  to  pray  against  the  passing  of  any  ;:ct  which 
might  affect  their  rights:  the  House  would  grant  permis- 
sion; its  proceedings  allowed  that  objections  >hoidd  he 
stated  against  any  act  prior  to  its  being  made  a  law:  it 
•would  not  be  common  justice,  then,  to  deprive  the-  peti- 
tioners of  the  privilege  of  being  heard  by  counsel  against  a 
bill  which  vvas  parsed  into  a  law  previous  to  their  know- 
ledge of  such  law  being  intended,  and  against  which  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  demur,  they  being  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  globe.  If  they  wciv  denied  being  heard  against  the 
bill,  on  account  of  their  not  objecting  to  it  previous  to  its 
beinf  made  a  law,  it  would  be  saying  to  them.  Our  pre- 
cedent^ admit  von  to  obj;vt,  but  nature  debars  you.  I  !<_• 
vva>  a>  much  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  precedents  of  the 
House  as  any  gentleman  could  be,  as  long  as  they  were 
supported  by  reason;  but  technical  rules  should  be  clone 
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away  whenever  they  were  contrary  to  justice.  It  the  pre- 
sent was  to  he  considered  a-  a  new  case,  old  precedents 
should  not  be  brought  against  it.  Trial  by  jury,  and  other 
valuable  privileges,  ought  not  to  be  done  awav  without  a 
hearing.  No  man  should  be  proceeded  against  without 
permitting  him  to  speak  in  his  own  vindication.  There 
was  no  countrv,  no  government  in  the  \\orld,  however 
despotic,  but  admitted  the  petitions  of  individuals ;  even 
the  grand  seignior,  when  going  to  mosque,  received  pe- 
titions from  the  meanest  of  his  subjects;  and  lie  should  en- 
tertain no  high  opinion  of  his  pietv,  if  such  petitions  were 
refused. 

Mr.  Dundas  was  of  opinion,  that  there  were  many  reasons  for 
refusing  to  eomplv  \\ith  the  praver  of  the  petition.  With  re- 
gard to  the  acts  referred  to,  so  fully  was  he  convinced  of  their 
propriety,  that  he  would  readilv  expatiate  on  that  theme  lor  a 
day,  tor  two  days,  or  lor  a  week,  if  so  lonij  it  pleased  the  ho- 
HOT/.ible  £eiitlem."n  opposite  to  him  to  continue  their  objection* 
to  the  tenuur  of  t!u»e  acts. 

Mr.  Hi  KK.I;  said,  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that 
ihe  right  honourable  gentleman  would  find  a  peculiar  de- 
!_Tce  oi  pleasure  in  defending  the  jiu-tice  of  those  acts;  it 
wa>  a  theme  \\hicli  wa>  confessedly  dictated  by  self-love ; 
but  when  tlu-  right  honourable  gentleman  talked  of  his 
being  particularly  pledged,  it  included  no  more  than  thi* 
modest  a.-^ertion  —  that  the  measure  must  be  just,  because 
he  wa-the  minister  of  India.  But  with  rcspei  t  t.>  the  pre- 
sent objections  to  the  measure,  if  the  language  of  the 
petition  u  a-  di>plcasing  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
a>  coming  trom  men  in  .inns,  that  might  po>;-iblv  have 
been  a  good  reason  tor  rejecting  the  petition  ;  but  when  it 
was  once  received,  that  objection  was  of  course  iji\eii  up 
and  it  now  mattered  not  whether  they  oriijin.dlv  came,  in 
the  language  of  Milton,  •'  beseeching,  cr  bcsie^im',''  they 
were  now  entitled  to  a  hearing.  1  le  vsas  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  that  gentlemen  going  out  to  India,  had  approved 
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ol' those  acts.  Those  who  had  favours  to  ask,  were  easily 
persuaded  :  and  those,  who  perhaps  could  not  go  out  but 
through  the  interest  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman, 
would  readily  yield  their  convietion  to  his  arguments  ;  elo- 
quent as  he  was  by  nature,  there  was  then  a  superior  elo- 
quence in  his  situation,  a  persuasion  in  his  oilieial  rank, 
which  few  adventurers  so  situated  eould  withstand.  The 
I  louse,  however,  was  not  no\v  to  deliberate  on  the  opinions 
of  gentlemen  going  to  India,  but  on  the  complaints  of  those 
who  were  alreadv  in  that  countrv,  and  \\ho.-e  supplications 
AS  ere  poured  out  to  them  for  hearing  and  redress. 

Mr.D iindas  denied  that  the  opinion  of  any  p  ntleinan  on  these 
aet>  had  been  extorted  or  perverted  hv  his  situation.  a»  he  had 
no  power  to  send  out  any  person  in  any  office  to  India. 

Mr.  l>ri;Ki:  replied,  that  though  the  riglit  honourable 
gentleman  might  not  be  posseted  of  any  direct  power  to 
that  end,  yet  all  who  knew  his  influence  with  the  court  of 
directors  must  own  that  indirectly  he  might  effect  a  great 
deal:  or.  if  this  wa-  denied,  he  was  certainly  possessed  of  a 
power  nearly  equivalent  —  that  of  ir.-tan'Jy  recalling  anv 
perse)U  svho  met  his  di.-pleasiire. 


THE  House  went  into  a  eommiltee  on  tlie  Me:\L::d  pjtitiont, 
for  t:u  repeal  of  the  Mast  India  judicature  iiill.  Alter  the 
conn-ul  !m:l  retired  from  the  lur.  Mr.  I)e;>n.-fer  said,  ihar 
on  the  next  open  dav  he  should  move  lor  !ea\e  to  hrii,^  in  a 
hill  to  n  pi  al  tiie  said  l)ill.  a^ive-ablv  to  the  prasvr  ol'the  ptti- 
tion--.  Mr.  r'itt  ohse'rvedi,  that  tliere  was  sutlic1!;  nt  time  for  tlu,1 
honourable  gentle  :n, in  to  make  Ins  motion,  and  that  n'^te  (1  ot' 
"aitin:;  lor  an  open  da\  .  lie  oii'jht  to  avail  himselt  of  tlu-  pre- 
seiit  (!..•,.  \\iiifli  was  kept  open  merulv  to  aeeonnnodute  him, 
thuu^h  other  \er\  important  business  had  been  postponed  for  that 
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purpose.  It  was  absurd,  alter  having  !uul  the  benefit  of  counsel, 
for  the  committee  to  adjourn  immediately,  a*  it  were  in  order 
to  forget  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  before  they  should 
come  to  a  vote  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Dempster  answered, 
that  his  reason  tor  deferring  his  i::'.)t:on  v.  u  -  the  thinness  of  the 
Mouse.  lie  then  move;!,  "  That  the  c!.::innan  report  progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  a^ain."  t'pon  uiiicJi.  Mr.  1'iti  moved,  by 
uav  of  amendment,  "  That  the  chairman  do  U-ave  Uie  chair." 

Mr.  IViiKi:   contended,   that   a   great   deal   of  argument 
mi«dit  still  he  adduced  in  favour  of  the  original  motion.      Jt 

f-l  L3 

<rave  him  <>reat  concern  to  find  that  British  subjects  in 
o  ^ 

India  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
which  British  subjects  in  England  enjoyed.  If  they  were 
to  he  deprived  of  their  freedom,  il'  English  mouth--  anil 
English  pens  were  net  to  he  allowed  to  he  exercised  in  favour 
of  oppressed  native:-,  those  natives  must  lo<e  their  freedom 
entirely,  and  no  complaint  against  p-Tso:i>  in  office  conld 
ever  he  prei'erred  wnb  effect,  so  as  to  reach  the  knowledge 
and  challenge  ii;e  incjuiry  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  because  the  aets  petitioneil  against  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  govcrnor-ireneral  to  sei/e  and  imprison  evei'v 
l^r;li-!i  snhjeet  who  should  presume  particularly  to  state 
the  varietv  of  oppressions  under  which  a  native  mi^ht  un- 
fortunately languisl). 

Major  Scott  said,  that   as    to   the    govermnent  of  Bengal,   it 
had  ever  been,   and  it  ever  mu.v  be  cU-potie. 

Mr.  liiHKF.  maintained,  that  ihw  worst  that  could  he  said 
ofanv  government  'A;I-.  that  it  v.  a^  despotic.  It  tlic  liritisli 
government  t -t:!!)li -hed  in  India  was  dc-potir,  -o  l;»r  from 
it-  heiiii>'  die  h;  -i  po-»ihte  i/overmnenl  tor  the  country,  all 
circumstance-'  cou-idered.  il  mn-t  he  the  wor>t,  hecan-e  of 
the  inliiiite  di-t  uuv  ol  India  ti'om  the  seat  o\'  Mii/i'-.-me  au- 
thority. It  Ln^ii-hmcn  in  India  were  deprived  of  their 
rights  and  privilege^,  a  total  end  was  pm  to  freedom  in 
India,  since  an  I'jigli>hman  who  Millen-d  his  liberties  to  be 
taken  i'rom  Jiim  without  cati-e  anil  without  resistance  on 
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his  part,  was  an  Englishman  depraved,  fit  and  ready  not 
onlv  to  enslave  himself,  but  to  enclave  others.  It  was  na- 
tural, he  observed,  tor  men  in  power  to  feel  an  inclination 
to  exercise  that  power  tyrannically,  and  even  to  the  en- 
slaving of  those  subordinate  to  their  authority ;  but  it  was 
the  province  of  freemen  to  detect  them  ;  and  when  the  free- 
dom of  Englishmen  in  India  was  taken  from  them,  those 
in  power  there  might  with  impunity  carry  into  execution 
against  the  miserable  natives  whatever  plans  of  slavery  their 
arbitrary  and  unfeeling  dispositions  might  suggest. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


3 /(7,rf//  19. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Dempster  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  to 
explain  and  amend  the  East  India  Judicature  Acts.  He  con- 
tended, that  as  trial  by  jury  \va.~  the  birth-right  of  every  British 
>ubj."ct,  no  man,  no  assembly,  had  any  right  to  take  away  such 
privilege,  unless  by  the  consent,  and  on  the  application  of 
the  parties  themselves  ;  and  he  declared  it  to  he  no  justification 
whatever  tor  that  House  to  assert,  that  it  gave  the  parties  so 
disfranchised  a  better  thing  in  lieu  of  that  which  they  took  away. 
lie  reprobated  the  ground  of  necessity  as  a  plea  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  trial  by  jury  in  the  case  in  que-tioii,  and  asserted,  that 
no  Mich  neeessity  could  be  proved  to  have1  exited.  After  the 
motion  had  been  .supported  by  Mr.  I'Vancis,  and  opposed  bv  the 
solicitor-gen-jral,  principally  on  the  ground,  th:it  a  common 
jury,  composed  of  eommon  individuals,  were  not  competent  to 
decide  upon  cases  of  delinquency  in  India,  likely  to  arise  in 
future, 

Mr.  BUHKE  declared,  that  he  entertained  a  profound 
respect  for  ihe  information  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  it  in  his  power  to  give,  and  he  felt 
that  great  weight  was  due  to  his  opinion.  He  could  not, 
however,  but  observe,  that  poor,  ignorant,  unlettered  lay- 
men, like  himself,  had  not,  lately  at  least,  derived  any 
assistance  from  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  in 

12 
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conducting  the  important  pro-ecmion  in  which  they  had 
turn  lor  some  time  engaged,  and  that  the  I  louse  had  not 
paid  any  very  great  deference  to  the  advice  and  judgment 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  when  he  had  de- 
clared himself  adverse  to  their  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Burke  animadverted  on  the-  solicitor-gene- 
ral's declaration,  that  a  common  jnrv,  composed  of  common 
individuals,  were  not  competent  to  decide  upon  cases  of 
delinquency  in  India,  likely  to  arise  in  future.  lie  said, 
that  much  a»  he  respected  that  House,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, that  the  instant  any  man  entered  the  doors  of  it,  he 
became,  as  it  were,  gifted  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
u  fund  of  liberality  superior  to  that  possessed  by  people 
without  doors.  He  hoped,  that  generally  speaking,  that 
House  represented  the  understandings  as  well  as  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  there  wa* 
nothing  so  distinguished  in  the  intellects  of  members  of 
parliament,  as  to  mark  them  out  from  their  constituents, 
as  the  onlv  proper  persons  to  be  trusted  with  the  reputation 
and  propertv  of  those  who  might  hereafter  be  brought  to 
trial  lor  any  part  of  their  conduct  in  India. 

The   honourable   and    learned   gentleman,    whom,    from 
what  he  had   .-.aid,  he  should  hold  himself  entitled  to  con- 
sider a-  the  author  of  the  act  of  1786.  had  rested  the  justifi- 
cation   of  the    bill    on   experience,    and    not    on    the    loose 
ground    of  speculation   and    experiment.      That    was    un- 
doubtedly the  true  ground  for  any  great  mea>ure  to   stand 
upon  :    but  he  should  examine  a  little1  how  far  the  expert  nee 
referred  to  would  warrant  the  inferences  which  the  honour- 
able  and    learned   gentleman    had    drawn    from    it.      With 
regard,  then,  to  the  trial-  alluded  to  bv  the  honourable  and 
learned    gentleman  —  that    between    the    Armenians    and 
Governor  Vere!-t,   and    that    in    the'  casv-   of  the   sei/ure  of 
Lord  1'igot —  thcv  rather,  in  hi.-  mind,  proved  the  compe- 
tencv  of  juries  to  trv   Ka>t  India  cau-e-  than  anv  thing  else. 
In  the  lormer,  large  damages   had  been   given  :     but  then, 
perhaps,    as    the   honourable   and    learned    gentleman    had 
lound  so  much  fault  with  the  verdict,  the  jury  were  incom- 
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pei.'iit.  and  Lad  n.i-u-ke..  the  mer;1-  of  the  case.  Tlic 
{IK':;'  .iN-  ..li;;!  t  h:  '  e  lyi-n  equal'v  nnstakt  n  in  his  decla- 
jvi.i.'ii  :»;  i'lcjiiry.  Supposing  thai.  how,  \vr,  to  have  been 
tii-  '.:et,  where  would  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man !,>ok  for  competency  to  decider1  I'nder  the  new  bill, 
i;ien  surely  not  more  competent  than  a  judge  sluing  in  lu^ 
own  court  in  West  minster-h  nil,  were  to  form  the  tribunal. 
Lc-t  the  hoiior.ruhk'  and  learned  gentleman  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  i:  there  really  was  anv  grotnul  t(j  complain  ot  an 
impropei1  deci-ion  in  the  cause  of  the  Armenians  and 
(iovenior  N'c'i'rlst.  iliat  cai-se  was  a  civil  action  for  damag-cs, 
and  all  ci\i!  actions  u>r  damages  \\cre  left  exactly  where1 
they  wt  i'e  l)el'cre,  ly  the  e\i'tmir  act  of  1786.  The  whole 
of  the  argument,  tljerclbre,  which  cou'il  be  drawn  out  ot 
the  cau>e  ot "(lovernor  \'c'relst,  i'ell  to  the  ground,  and  was 
pcrt'cctlv  iiuipj  licable.  as  a  jn^lilication  ol'  the  new  judi- 
cature. With  regard  to  the  other  cause  mentioned  by  the 
honourable  and  lear;ud  gentleman,  thai  in  respect  to  Lord 
Pigot,  it  was  clearly  a  criminal  case,  but  he  had  never  heard 
the  verdict  complained  of.  Th"  public  had,  indeed,  com- 
plained ol' the  judgment,  and  that  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
adequate line1  levied.  A.-,  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  infer,  that  the  jury  were 
halt  asleep  before  the  trial  ;v:i-  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he 
(Mr.  Burke)  trusted  that  it  w<  uM  not  he  straining  the  point 
too  violently  to  suppose  thai  ilu-act  of  \-^(i  had  -io\v  a  new 
feature.  It  was  a  specific  against  somnolency.  It  spoke 
to  that  House1  in  clear  a'.;d  audible1  language.  It  said, 
"  Sle'ej)  no  more,"  in  »ucl:  emphatie-  term.-,  that  from 
thenceforward  he  should  imagine  that  such  a  phenomenon 
as  a  sleeping  member  ol  parliament  \\ouM  nevei'  be  seen. 
He  could  scarcely  now  credit  what  hi-  (^yes  had  formerly 
beheld,  and  doubted  whether  lie  had  been  himself  awake, 
when  he  had  seen  o-ie  member  nodding  in  one  part  of  the 
I  louse1,  a  second  lolling  at  his  length  in  sound  but  not  quite 
silent  somnolency  m  another,  and  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
and  -o  on,  last  asleep  in  others.  Whatever  had  happened. 
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the  whole  *  louse  wns  hereafter  to  keen  wide  awake,  let  the 
hour  of  debate  be  protracted  ever  so  long. 

Mr.  Ihiike  next  r^macd   his   iiujuirv  into  the  great  dif- 
ference between  members  of  parliament  and  peer-,  and  the 
individuals  that  u.^uallv  composed  the  juries  who  heard  and 
determined    in    the    ccurts    in-low.       The   honourable   and 
learned  gentleman,  he  observed,  had  said,  that  men  who  went 
to  ale-house*  and    read   pamphlets,   were  not  iit  to   decide 
on  ca>es   of  Indian  delinquency.      To  be  sure,  members  of 
parliament    and    peers    did   not    usually   go   much   to    ale- 
houses,   but    then   they  we.:t   to  taverns  and   coffee-houses; 
they  drank  wine  at  clubs  of  various  descriptions:   but  gene- 
rous  wine  and  good  coffee,  he  supposed,  were  deemed  ex- 
cellent qualifications  for  the  mind  of  a  mnu  likely  to  become 
a  member  of  the  new  tribunal.      Wine  enlarged  the  under- 
standing,  and  unlocked  the  dormant   faculties  of  the  soul. 
It  made  men  liberal,  and   it  made  them  eloquent.      Cofr'ee, 
on  the  other  hand,  cleared  the  head  and  purified  the  judg- 
ment.     It    must  consequently  enable   men  to  see  with  pre- 
cision   and   decide   with    wisdom.       There   was,    therefore, 
something  in  the  argument,  that  those  who  drank  wine  and 
coffee    were    better    qualified   to  judge  and  determine  than 
those  who  drank  punch  and   beer,   and   such  like  beverage. 
But  then  the  honourable  and  learned  u'eniloman  had  stated 
another  objection,  and  that  v  as  tins:     men  who  read  pam- 
phlets were  not  lit  to  ML   as  jurymen    in    causes  of  Indian 
delinquency.      Pythagoras  said  to  his  disciples,   '  dba':n>'  el 
;'<vA/,s- ;'   but  he  had  ne\er  heard  of  such  maxims  as  •  ub^tint: 
li  )>t')ini*C    or   "   (ihttiitt'u  jiuinp/! /•'//>•,-'    and    he   was  afraid, 
that,  so  far  from   members  of  parliament    being  in  that  re- 
spi-ct  properlv  qualified,  ihe  only  sure  \\ay  to  g  •(  a  tribunal 
.-;>  a-  to  meet  the   honoura!)!e  and  learned  gentleman's  defi- 
nition, would  !>e  to  ciioo.-e  no  ]H-rsons  members  but  -uch  as 
could  neitln  r  wi'ite  nor  read. 

?\Ir.  Burke  contended,  that  the  new  judicature  was  infi- 
nitel\'the  woi>!  sort  of  jury  that  could  be  ;n.-t  it  tiled,  because 
if  hud  one  of  the  greatest  objection^  belonging  to  il  that 
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could  belong  to  any  panel.  Tin1  members  of  it  were  nomi- 
nated bv  the  minister,  and  it  was  known,  soon  alter  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  who  they  were.  This,  as 
gentlemen  would  see,  must  expose  them  to  applications  of 
every  sort,  and  they  all  knew,  as  members,  what  sort  of  ap- 
plications were  made  to  them  when  personal  questions  were 
likely  to  be  agitated  in  that  House.  A  jury  in  the  conrts 
below,  on  the  contrary,  wen-  unknown  till  the  time  they 
were  sworn,  and,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  were  not  liable  to 
previous  application  from  the  parties  in  whose  cause  they 
were  to  decide.  He  pressed  this  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  as  a  matter  bv  no  means  immaterial  or  unim- 
portant, lie  next  took  notice  of  the  clause  in  the  act  of 
1786,  taking  auay  from  the  Company  all  right  to  com- 
pound causes  with  their  servants,  and  enlarged  upon  it  as  a 
matter  highlv  prejudicial  to  the  Company's  interests,  de- 
claring that  he  looked  upon  compounding,  in  many  cases 
that  might  possibly  occur,  as  nothing  more  than  taking  five 
shillings  in  the  pound,  which,  where  the  debt  was  large, 
was  often  a  recovery  of  a  considerable  sum,  and  which,  by 
being  disallowed  in  future,  could  not  but  prove  the  cause  of 
great  loss  to  the  Company.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Arnot's 
book  on  the  criminal  hnvs  of  Scotland,  in  terms  of  great 
commendation,  and  said,  he  doubted  not  but  that  a  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  to  him  "  had 
read  it.  In  that  book  it  was  recorded,  that  the  right, 
honourable  gentleman's  father  or  grandfather  was  the  man 
to  whom  his  country  stood  indebted  for  the  restoration  of 
the  inestimable  right  to  trial  bv  jurv.  That  was  an  honour 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud;  and  he  hoped  the  ri<rhl 
honourable  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  follow  the  example 
of  those  who  lavish  away  their  family  estates  and  idly 
abandon  his  family  honour,  by  being  himself  the  instrument 
of  taking  awav  the  riijht  to  trial  by  jurv.  from  the  British 

o  ••  o  *      J        »  ' 

-ubjects  in  India. 


*  Mr.Dumlu*. 
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Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  lie  could  not  suffer  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Burke  on  a  particular  fact  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  stated,  that  those  members  of  the 
judicature  who  were  chosen  out  of  that  lions.1,  were,  strictly 
speaking,  appointed  by  the  minister.  It'  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  meant  generally  to  insinuate,  that,  in  even  act  of 
the  House,  the  influence  of  the-  minister  was  prevalent,  he 
should  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  question,  nor  did  he  think 
such  an  insinuation  decent  or  respectful  to  Parliament.  But, 
with  resp'.vt  to  the  particular  object  immediately  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  contemplation,  he  wished  the  Hou>e  to 
recollect  fora  moment  what  were  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case,  belVtre  they  su fibred  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  misrepresentation-.  The  fact 
was,  that  that  House  had  no  other  interference  in  the  choice  of 
members  for  the  East  India  judicature,  than  each  gentleman 
furnishing  a  certain  list  i/f  names,  and  ev<jry  name  that  was  found 
upon  twenty  of'  those  li<ts  was  sent  in  one  general  list  to  the 
judge.-,  who  ret1  need  that  general  li>t  to  the  proper  number  by 
ballot  ;  whence  it  followed,  that  so  far  f-om  the  minister  having 
the  absolute  po\\  er  of  appointing  tin.  members  of  the  judicature, 
it  wa-  possible  that  >o  Mirall  a  minority  a»  twenty  might  have  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  BrRKi:  --aid.  that  !ie  could  not  avoid  comparing  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  manner  ol  correcting  him, 
to  his  Imvin^  put  hi-  hand  into  a  sack  of  grain,  and  pro- 
duced a  sample,  to  determine  bv  that  the  goodness  of  the 
whole.  1/ut  the  authority  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man alone,  lent  his  contradiction  weight.  In  eflect,  the 
judicature  was  chosen  by  the  majority,  and  the  majority 
only.  Mr.  Burke  again  resumed  his  argument  against  the 
bill  rf  i-H6:  but  on  the  gentlemen  of  thr  treasury-bench 
side  of'  the  ll'/u.-e  crying  out  *  Spoke.  >pok.-,'  he  said  he 
meant  to  move  a  new  (juc-tion,  ihe  ijUt  -Uon  oi  adjourn- 
ment, lie  proceeded  lo  jii-tity  ihc  abov'>  (jiicslioii,  by 
declaring  that  the  1  lo.i-e  in  its  pre.-ent  temper  were  not; 
fit  to  decide  on  >o  impoitnnt  a  question  a-  that  then  under 
consideration.  Aiier  a  lew  more  words  \o  thai  eflect,  he 
.i"aiu  fell  izito  an  argmneni  on  the  subjeei  D\  the  original 
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motion,  declaring,  that  the  deckling  a  judgment  by  a  casting- 
vote  \vas  in  the  highest  degree  indecent  and  improper. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  said,  that  he  must  speak  to  order,  and 
remonstrate  against  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  being 
suffered  to  proceed  in  so  irregular  a  manner. — The  Speaker 
desired  Mr.  Burke  to  confine  himself  to  explanation  merely  ; 
or  if  he  11.  ant  to  move  the  question  of  adjournment,  to  point 
his  argu'iieM  '-o  tli.it  motion. — .Mr.  Fox  vindicated  the  privilege 
which  his  vi-;ht  honourable  friend  had  of  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment. \Vi;h  regard  to  th"  objection  iniule  against  his  not 
having  spoken  agreeably  to  order,  certainly  the  i-.anic  objection 
was  against  any  other  member  who  had  not  observed  the  same 
rule  precisely.  He  admitted  likewise,  that  if  one  gentleman 
conformed  to  order  it  \\.is  equally  the  duty  of  c\ery  other. — • 
The  Speaker  now  said.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  thing  which 
came  from  the  ehair  should  be  partially  directed  against  one  gen- 
tleman, and  not  t;gain>t  another  under  the  same  circumstances, 
The  reason  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  observe  what  lie  did 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  right  honourable  member  having 
moved  an  adjournment  of  a  question  without  having  offered  the 
least  argument  in  its  support.  This  he  considered  against  the 
received  rules  of  the  House,  and  therefore  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  offer  what  be  had  done.  At  length  a  violent  coughing 
took  place,  upon  which 

Mr.  BURKE  declared,  that  as  what  lie  had  said  could 
not  be  answered,  so  neither  could  it  he  coughed  away. 
He  bowed  obedience  to  the  chair,  but  he  could  wish  that 
it  might  be  understood  that  the  maxim  held  good  '  Sttnnunin 
jus  snmmd  iajio'ia.'  lie  added  —  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  those  who  can- 
not or  dare  not  support  them  are  endeavouring  to  cough 
them  do\\n. 

A  violent,  cry  <>!'  'Old',  r.  order!'  immediately  took  place. 
after  which  the  ;;i'.e>t;on  of  adjournment  \va-  put,  and  negatiu-d 
without  a  Uivl^on.  The  (-rigiiuti  question  wa-<  then  put.  and 
t'.e  H(!'.i>-j  divided:  Yu~-  Zi  :  N'oea  128.  So  it  parsed  in  the 

iw    -  U:\r. 
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AHTKLKS  of   CHAR-.;:.    AGAINST    MIL/ HASTI  :»'(,•.>. 

J'\'liruu)'y  ig. 

A  T  tlie  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  2^d  of  January,  17^7, 
Mr.  Burke  ga\e  notice  that  he  should  renew  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  ist.  of  February.  That  and 
the  following  day  u  ere  spent  in  examining  Mr.  Middleton  and 
.Sir  Klijah  Impev  :  and  on  \\etlnesdav,  the  jih,  Mr.  Sheridan 
opened  the  third  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  ••;}•/..  the  •.•'..sump- 
tion of  the  jaghhvs,  and  the  confiscation  oi'  the  trea--ures  of 
the1  princesses  of  Onde,  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the 
reigning  nabob.  The  subject  of  this  eh  irge  was  peculiarly 
Jitted  for  displaying  all  the  pathetic  powv  rs  of  eloquence;  and 
iK\cr  \\ere  they  displayed  v.  .th  greati'r  skill,  !'ori.'e,  and  i'!e- 
ganee,  than  upon  tins  occa.-ion.  1'or  li\'e  hour--  a!id  a  h.a.lf 
Mr.  S'uTaian  kept  th  •  altei.tien  of  til  •  Iiou>e  (wiiieli  irjin  tlu1 
'.•\peetation  ol  th'e  t!a\  \\  a>  niicoiiiii!'<:iK  I'rowiled)  la.  -•-  ;-i::ie(l 
h\  his  eloiiuence ;  ai.d  \s  !K  n  I'K'  >at  (!o ,\  n,  t h,  u  hole  III  us,.-,  the. 
members,  peers,  and  !-t  rangers,  involmuariiy  ji-.ned  :i:  a  (  me't 
of  appi::ii-e.  and  adopt  d  a  n  ode  -jf  expi\  •'•ieg  tiialr  ap.-:-(  L.i- 
uo::.  ne\v  and  invtiidar  ;n  that  Iic.:e-e,  b\  !o;;i!i\  ;:nti  r  ' 


HOI  mean  t  >  conchui  •  \\iia!  ii:>  liaii  ID  -:>v  \.i:li  .  r\  l«:iiiia! 
;u;ticc  or  uioih':).  '1  ho  -\-.i>\: ft  lie  uUliii!  !•>  i';;il  iiieir 
attciilion  lo,  '.vas  il:-  inijicacliiiu  nl  (1  Mr.  '';;:!  i;:;;s  the 
|)V(;ctv(liii^s  on  which  \\crc  now  ai'rived  |.»  [i,  :t  S-MI  o( 
!*fiitLTili  that  seeii'i  i|  to  make  it  n<_cc:-xirv  'J'a.i  LOIIH-  -I.'.P 
>  oj,.  in.  'i- 
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should  be  taken,  in  order  to  render  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Hastings  amenable  to  justice.  At  present, 
though  a  most  respectable  and  decided  majority  of  their 
committee  had  solemnly  determined,  that  there  was  matter 
of  impeachment  in  two  of  the  principal,  most  serious,  and 
most  weighty  articles,  that  had  been  exhibited  before  thu 
parliament,  or  rather  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  at  his  full  liberty,  participating  freely  in 
all  the  enjoyments,  and  pleasures  of  social  life.  Alter  tho 
House,  therefore,  had  fixed  substantially  its  stigma,  which 
was  Mirelv  a  grave  and  considerable  degree  of  censure,  it 
became  them,  tor  the  :-uke  of  their  own  justice,  tor  the 
sake  ofju.-tice  to  the  party,  and  from  a  variety  of  consider- 
ations, to  proceed,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  ol  the 
case  would  admit,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  way  to  have 
final  judgment  passed.  The  a  flairs  of  India,  during  which 
the  facts  criminally  charged  on  Mr.  Hastings  had  taken 
place,  had  been  under  ,he  consideration  of  that  House 
above  seven  year-::  and  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
impeachment  had  now  been  going  on  for  two  -essions,  in 
the  course  of  which,  ;>  he  had  before  mentioned,  two 
charges  involving  a  considerable  share  of  criminality,  had 
been  investigated  and  ailiri;. e.i.  in  ail  matters  of  criminal 
jti-tice.  two  things  oughl  u>  !v  avoided  with  the  utmost 
c.nuion,  precipitation  and  •••-!,•.  -  in  urging  accusation 
and  pi:-hing  K.rv.v.ul  Lo  decision  :  :i;:d  on  ihc  other  hand 
unnecv'-sary  d"lay  and  {•  i'.i(.;i:-.ni>>  in  proceeding  to  obtain 
a  trial  oi  the  charge,  after  ;  had  been  determined  upon 
solemn  and  minute  investigation  of  the  alleged  criminal 
facis.  that  there  were  strong  grounds  for  accii-ation.  The 
#!owne.-*  oi'  their  d  liberating  upon  the  aiK^ed  criminal 
facts,  {Hid  the  cautious  mimi'.en.'.-s  ol'  their  iiMjuirv  into 
their  \\iliuuv,  were  matters  ol'  notoriety:  hut  tlio.-e  cir- 
cumstance- he  considered  as  likeiv  to  give  them  advantage 
in  iheir  future  proceedings  to\vards  the  o'.Mninnu  nt  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  Burke  declared  he  had  not  formed  rmv  distinct    idea 
v.'h..i  \\uviKI  1-    the  moat  advi.-ubie.  mode   tor    the  1  Joase   to 
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pursue:   but  it  certainly  behoved  them  to  take  some  steps 
to    manifest    to    the-   people  of   (ireat    Britain,   whose    eves 
were  tixe-d  upon  them  ami  upon  their  measure-,  in  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance  —  as  well  as  to  lei  it  <jo  forth  to  the 
peTsons  with  a  view  to  do   justice   to  whe>m,    though    living 
in  a  re-mote   quarter  of  the    globe,    that    I  louse  had   taken 
such   proper  pains  —  that    the}    we're   in   earnest,   and  that 
the-y  intended  to   bring   the-  prosecution  to    a   serious  issue, 
•with    all    the   dispatch    that    decency    could     warrant.       In. 
the   present  ca^e,   from    perhaps    a   laudable   candour,   the 
House  had  not  proceeded   after  the   old   established  prece- 
dents in  ease's  of  impeachment,   but  had  formed  themselves 
into  what  might  properly  be  called  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
in   order   to   ascertain   whether   there  were   lit   grounds    ol 
impeachment  or  not:  they  had  now  found  ihat  there  were 
grounds,  and  having  done  so,   the   sooner  they  resorted    to 
the  ancient  mode  en'  proceeding    the    better.      Their    ir.oeL 
ol     proceeding    hitherto,    whatever    difference    of    opinion 
there  might  be   as   te>    its   propriety,   e-very  man  who    knew 
any  thing  of  the    u-.ig?  of  parliame-nt  in  ra>es  of  im!>each- 
anent,    mu>t   agre-e  was  altogether  new.      What    he   had   in. 
contemplation  to  do,  therefore,   wa  ,   to  move  a;i  impeach- 
ment   in    the    Hou^e    on   some   i'itturj  day;    and    it'  it    was. 
agre\  d  to,   as   he  tni-ted  it  woulel  necessarily  be  alter  whai 
had  passed,    he   should  then  move  to  lodge  a  notice   in   the 
Hemse-    of    Lords  —  the    tribunal    before    \\hich    the-    causv- 
must  necessarily  go  for  trial  —  that  the  1  !ou-e- o'' CeiMir,;;'^ 
had  relerinh'e-d  to  inr.)eae'i  \Vaiven   ';  i.r-ih;us.  K-.q.  of  hi-h 
crimes   and    mi'-deiu'-anoi -,    and    that    they  \\eiv    fi:;p'oyec| 
in    preparing    the    articles.        In    wh'ch    c;isc    jiroorr    >ti'i)i 
miu'ht   !'•.-  taken  to  jirc-vi.?   the  p;'.rty  io  be  impe^u'he-d,  Iroin 
(]uitti!;g  the  king''lt)JU.    (h-r'^iiig  \\  ii.-  p"oi)ertv, 
any  sinus  o!    mon; 
end-,    iii'  ji^lii'e. 
which    pointed    <• 
absolutely  neve  -sirv. 
-lioi't  time  one  oi'  the 
eOi'ie  proceed  mi's  o!   ; 
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he  intitule. I,   had  sold  out  (A   the  public  funds  very  consi- 
derable sums  of  his  property. 

Major  Scott,  misapprehending  thai  it  was  intended  to  insi- 
nuate that  this  property  belonged  to  Mr.  Hastings,  got  up  to 
as?ure  the  House  that  he  had  no  concern  in  it;  and  to  declare 
upon  his  htni.'u;,  that  from  the  information  he  possessed  rela- 
tive to  th^  altair.-;  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  could  take  upon  him  to 
assert  that  his  whole  fortune  did  not  exceed  $c,ocol.  Mr.  Pitt 
defended  the  mode  of  proceeding  adapted  by  the  House,  and 
did  not  conceive  that  they  could  with  propriety  resort  to  any 
other. 

Mr.  BURKE  declared,  that  he  had  not  insinuated  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  sold  out  anv  part  of  his  propertv.  The 
person  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  was  Sir  Klijah  Impey ; 
but  he  begged  to  have  it  remembered,  that  he  had  barely 
staled  to  the  House,  that  he  had  heard  so:  he  was  not 
bound,  therefore,  to  prove  the  fact.  With  respect  to  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  abandon  the  articles  that  remained  to  be  investigated, 
nor  to  rest  the  impeachment  solely  on  the  finding  of  the 
committee  of  imjuirv,  that  there1  was  matter  ot  charge  in 
the  two  ailic'c  a!i\adv  examined.  The  rest  oi  the  charges 
contained  fact--  «,!'  a  nature  highly  criminal,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  b::t  il::tt  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be 
established  to  the  conviction  of  the  committee:  if,  how- 
ever, no  one  oi  the1  remaining  articles  should  be  deter- 
mined to  contain  matter  of  charge,  lie  should  nevertheless 
think,  that  there  w.i>  ample  ground  for  impeachment  in 
the  two  articles  already  decided.  Hut  what  he  had  said, 
was,  not  thai  he  should  do  either  of  the  things  already 
alluded  to.  but  that  it  the  Mouse  should  be  of  opinion 
with  him  to  proceed  with  the  impeachment,  that  then  he 
should  lodge  ilie  charge  \\iih  the  I  louse  of  Lords,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  notice,  that  the  Commons  were  preparing 
the  article-. 
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Tnr:  House  being  in  a  committee  on  the-  charges,  Mr.  Dun- 
das  rose  and  said,  that  as  notice  had  been  uiven  that  a  charge 
of  a  serious  nature  \\ould  be  brought  forward  against  Sir  Elijah 
Impev.  he  would  su<_ge-t  to  tho-v  concerned  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, that  it  woe.ld  be  inconsistent  with  the  justice,  the  can- 
dour, and  the  benevolence  of  that  House,  to  call  and  examine 
a  gentleman  as  a  witness  at  their  bar,  and  then  to  make  his 
evidence  the  ground  of  future  crimination  against  him.  Sir 
Gilbert.  Elliott  said,  that  though  he  had  determined,  from  a 
review  of  his  general  conduct,  to  move  for  an  impeachment 
against  Sir  Elijah  Impcy,  yet  the  House  could  not  think  of  waving 
the  advantage;  of  any  information  it  could  possiblv  obtain.  The 
subject  of  the  present  examination,  however,  eliei  not  come,  as 
far  as  he  knew  at  present,  within  the  limits  of  his  intended 
charge',  although  the  latter  went  to  afi'cct  nearly  the  whole  of 
Sir  Elijah's  conduct,  as  lie  looked  on  him,  b\  his  extra-oflicial 
interference.  te>  have  had  a  share'  in  some  of  the  most  guilty 
transactions  that  had  taken  place  in  India. 

Mr.  Rt  KKI:  contended,  thai,  if  il  was  to  be  established 
as  a  rule-,  thai  no  person  who  might  be  afterwards  im- 
peached >hould  give  evidence  relating  to  that  on  which  he 
might  be  impeached,  it  would  be  impossible'  to  gain  any 
evidence.  Mr.  Hastings  had  destroyed  all  official  inform- 
ation: no  evidence1  could  be  gained  there;  it  must,  then, 
be  procured  iroin  ln^  confidential  agents,  oi  whom  Sir 
Klijah  Impcy  v.'a-  one.  I  le  addeel.  thai  upon  this  ocea- 
-:•  :•,  ;>.!•  mu.-l  be  regarded  as  certain'1,'  nol  the  least  n:-ig- 
iiiiieni,:  [i.tffv  concerned,  aial  iheieloie  it  v\as  material  for 
him,  as  prt.vctitor  oi  Mr.  I  l:e-t  m;'/  ,  to  lose  none  ol  ihe 
rights  oi  ]))'(.•-•  'ail  ion  :  th"  prosecutor  eould  no!  ni'-i-t  on 
tiie  evidtiiie  crimin.-'tii'.g  himself:  nor  was  it  to  be  sup- 
po.-^eii  ti.ai  Sir  Llijah  v-'i'ld  be  leel  iiito  anv  '•<ilt-examin- 
atioii.  'J  hat  ti'etilicman  \v;is  not  a->  ignorant  as  a  poor 
rihtie1:  he  had  filled  important  siuuition--.  He  was  private 
sccretarv  to  Mr.  Haslings,  and  ua-  possessed  of  the  prin- 

'i     ^ 
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cipal  part  o!  the  correspondence  relative  to  Farruekubad. 
It'  gentlemen  contended  again-t  admitting  .Sir  Kli|ah's 
evidence,  lie  certainly  would  take  the  sen.se  of  the  commit- 
tee upon  it.  Parliament  examined  the  South-sea  directors, 
/mil  afterwards  impeached  them. 

Mr.  I'ilt  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  .Mr.  Dimda  s,  hiit  ha 
no  objection  to  Sir  Elijah's  being  examined.  He  thought  it 
would  he  proper  for  the  chairman  to  give  notice  to  Sir  Elijah, 
that  it  v,  a>  probable  he  might  he  impeached,  and  th;it.  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  lie  was  to  he  examined  might  he  connected 
tvhh  the  charges  against  him. 

Mr.  l>r itKK  had  no  objection  10  tin-.  lie  contended, 
that  il  a  minister  was  impeached,  it  would  noi  be  thought 
improper  to  examine  the  secretaries  of  state,  though  an 
impeachment  might  be  lodged  against  ihjm  for  ihcir  share- 
in  the  }.i!is:ii(;ss.  I  le  \va^  certain  that  ii'  an  impeachm.enl 
iveie  lodged  against  the1  right  honourable  the  chancellor  oi 
the-  exchequer,  for  corruption  i:i  ollice,  for  peculation,  or 
wen  for  the  French  treat1',  the  secretaries  and  his  other 
colleagues  miglil  be  calleil  on  to  give  t  heir  evidence,  though 
t.h(  y  themselves  might  be  at'tern  a.'ds  impeached. 

ft  ua-  at  linglli  :;gi'i't.'tl  tiiat  ilie  ehainnaii  slioiild  inform  Sir 
l"li;;i!'  Im|iL\'.  tliat  a  criminal  prosecution  might  be  instituted 
iigain-t  him  i'.ir  extra-official  and  otlur  conduct.,  during  lii- 
residence  in  India,  and  that  the  circumstances  on  \vhich  he 
was  to  he  examined,  might  he  connected  with  the  charges 
exhibited  against  him.  Sir  Elijah  \\as  then  called,  and  the 
chairman  having  given  him  the  above  information,  Sir  Elijah 
t-aid,  •'  I  thank  vou.  Sir  ;  but  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and 
there  being  no  part  of  ni\  conduct  which  I  wish  to  secrete,  I 
ha\e  no  objection  to  give  the  committee  the  fullest  inform 
••it ion  in  my  power.''  Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  in  tin- 
'  ^- u illation. 
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THIS  day  Mr.  Pelham  opened  the  fourth  charge,  the  subject 
of  which  was  tlu-  corrupt  and  opn:v->ive  conduct  of '.Mr.  Hast- 
ings to'.var.ls  the'  iniho!)  of  Farruckabad.  After  he  had  <;onc 
throM..h  the  charge,  and  !NIa;or  Scott  had  been  heard  in  'fplv, 
Mr.  n;:,;,!a-  ro-e  and  said,  there  u  <.  iv  two  points  nc  e<  --ary 
to  b-  cr'uivd  iij),  before  ho  could  brniL:  himself  to  \oir  for 
Mr.  lia-tiii':-;  on  the  jii'.-'Mit  qiu-tiua.  The  tir>t  related  to  the 
\n\  arh  of  the  irc;;t\  ot '  C'hunar.  This  treat\'  he  coiifesjcd  that 
he  no  I- r  liked,  and  a!\\'a\  >  regretted  ii;  I:;1.'..1'  ,  .'•  iv.r/'e  ;  his 
prejudice  therefor-j  against  the  treaty  might  naunv.il\ '  'ijn.  rate 
in  ivconcilinii  him  te.  the  breach  of  it,  provided  it  could  be 
plausibly  defended.  It  \vas  not  impo>sible  but  there'  mi;:ht 
have  bei-n  some  clfs-irabk1  objec't  in  \;L\\"  in  the  making  oi'  the 
tivatv,  \\hieh  might  ju>tify  that  me;i>urt.',  notwithstanding  it 
\\as  evident  that  a  necw-itv  \\ou!d  occur  of  breaking  it.  It 
this  \\  a>  the  ca-e,  lie  >!iop.ld  then  admit  that  it  \\  as  a  /W/ way 
of  doing  a  ii'iotl  thiny.  an.l  b.-  ii.ilue .  d  to  excuse  it,  particularly 
il  the  >ame  L;OOI!  i'iid  could  inn  hu\e  been  obtaiiied  b\  more 
direct  n.i'an>.  lint  uhat  t!n>  de-irai;!e  nlijecl  wa>,  and  how  it 
happened  to  be  only  attainable  b\  MIC.':  indirect,  circuitous, 
and  objectionable  means,  he  cxpecud  to  have  fully  explained 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  Ion!-,  upon  the  Iran-action  as 
innocent  or  excusable  :  and  as  \  et  he  had  never  heard  any 
Mich  explanation  attempted.  He  .-hould  a!>o  expect  to  hear  ot 
some  actual  necessity  ha\  mg  exi.-ted  for  tlu1  recall  of  Mr.  Shee, 
seeing  that  Mr.  IIa>tings  knew,  aiui  ixpres^lv  acknowledged, 
that  by  Mich  recall  either  the  nabob  of  ];arruckabad  mii>t  l)e 
sacrificed  to  tin.1  nabob  vi/ier,  or  el>e  be  abandoi;;'d  t  i  the 
danuerou>  and  destructive  managenu'iit  ol'  In.-  own  fmniv  and 
5er\ant.-.  I'nle--  lie  .-houK!  rfi-i  i\e  a  full  answer  to  the-e  t\\o 
point-,  hi1  >houhl  certaml\  ttvl  hun-.i;  indi-pen>abl\  bound  to 
vote  for  the  motion,  provided  il  wa.-  pcr-i-tcd  m;  \  et  he  could 
not  but.  give  a  caution  to  the  gentlunan  \\lio  had  broutjht 
forward  the  charge,  to  reflect  whether  ii  would  be  worth  while 
to  prosecute  it  to  the  other  Hou>e,  a-  it  appeared  not  likely,  if 
substantiated,  to  add  much  to  Mr.  Ha.-tin;j-  -  criminality  or 
punishment,  and  would  require  a  va.-t  volume  ot'  evidence  to 
prove.  This,  he  only  submitted  'o  hi-  di.-cntiou,  for  if  (he 

T  4 
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question  V.CTC  t->  be  put,   he  inur>t  vote    tor  it,   unless  he  should 
vec\i\e  comp'-te   satisfaction  on  the  two  point;;  he  had  alrcatl) 

stated. 

Mr.  BriiKF,  declared,  that  the  charge  consisted  of  a 
number  of  complicated  crimes;  each  of  them,  in  his  mind, 
of  a  mo>t  heinou.;  nature,  each  serving  to  thro\v  light 
\>;;rn  and  prove  the  other.  lie  said  it  was  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Ila.-tings  to  do  everv  thing  in  an  indirect  way,  and  to 
blend  hi.-.  mo>t  serious  transactions  with  such  a  heap  of 
farcical  mummerv.  that  uKrewa-  scarce-Ivan  instance  in 
wliich  he  h:;d  nut  can  led  i;'-  d •••-.;e'ic  powers  to  their 
highest  extent,  and  maiiiloled  th ••  :n;  -i  violu.t  degree  ot 
ojipre:>>ion  and  tvraiinv;  but  tb.ru  alll'.ongh  the  tragical 
event  uv.--  :  Lire  to  excite  horror,  the  mean-  by  \\hich  it 
w.;>  c'i'uctc:d  h;.d  aiv.;\-s  hoii.eihii^g  in  it  whicli  provokeel 
riuA'uie.  An  example  of  thi*  v, a.-,  no  doubt,  to  be  ibinul 
in  ihe  whimsical  scene,  whicli  nuisi  na.ve  j/R-.-^nttd  itself 
to  till'  b  -p.rililu'.  could  any  per-t;n  have  been  present  at 
Chi, .:;-.]•  \  li-n  Mr.  !Ia>lin<jfs  \va-  L-i^v.-loved  in  iu<'-"'liri<j  the 

O  »  «-'         ~>  1 

Juilx  !)  vi/icr  to  >i'4'i  a  trcr.tv,  v.hicli    treaty  h'     kn   \v  at    the 

time   there  wou'd    be   ail    ab.--.:!:!t?    iK'ces>ity  u)    break   >OOTI 

.    -.    v,  nil    the    conditu'iis    et    v i,i<  h    lie    never 

M".  1'urk-    here    iiKagii.ed    Mr.  llast- 

ii;      .     ;._.    e-    b  ,.:' Oude,  e.nd  Mr.  Mi(i(!i( 'c./n,    10  be  in  the 

s.ui^.e    ;•'.:;      -;etiiei\    anil  <!e-cnb- .:   M  r.  i  la.-ting.-   a.-    pre- 

seiii.:ii_'  one  ti'eaiv  lo  tl;,j  \  ix'.er,    and  uhi:;    he  u  a  -  rtadv  to 

'•_,]\  it,    -ucueuiy  <h'awii;g  another  treatv  out  of  his  noeket, 

anil  sliripir'^;  it  before  the  nabob,  telling  him.  cither  himself 

i  r  bv  Mr.  Middleton,  that  as  lie  :r.n-t  ha\ea  vei  v  diilerent. 

:        tvf1  -how  in  T.eadenhal!-'livet.    fro;-,]    t!:at  \\hich    thev 

..'1    to   :H'!    u;;(ier,    he    i     .•     .1    he    \\ould    >ign    that,    tuit 

:    h.'    \voiild    (•(»:  :;-,iy  \vilh    the    I'oiiditioli.s   oi'   the    fihei'; 

th  :,i^h  hi'  iiacl  o:!e.i  bi'okcn  h:>  liiith.    and   meaiM  to  do 

so    a.i;ain.     vi  t    ih.  I    he    i.ii'_;hi     rt    t    a.->ui'id    he    \\:-ii!'.! 

lio:,,    '    i,»    him.         A;r.   l;i,r\c     urged    some    argument'-    to 

p  "•<•  i!  .,;  ih(   taking  i    ' .    .    •'.    of  a   man    in    Mich   known 

(listri--  a-   the  nabob  of  '.jude  was   at    the  moment  when 

i  c 
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Mr.  Hastings  to,'!;  it,  and  '.\h.'n  he  >tood  so  deeply  in- 
d(.  bted  tn  the  Company,  was  c<  rrupt  and  scandalous;  and 
'!i;it  nothing  couid  be  more  wici.  -i  t|j.,ii  the  making  a 
treaty  and  pledging  the  i-.ith  «i  :he  Lompanv  thereto, 
when  at  the  time  tin-  contract!::^  partv  in  their  behalf 
kiicv.  that  he  hor.U  hi'ii-i  !t'  creaU  the  iiccts.-ilv  o,'  bi'cak- 
inji  it,  and  thu-  \\ai;l<'.';!\  \u  :;:!e  a  »,ieinp  cinr:1^  incut. 
'1  hi-  v>a-  -'.-.!•.  !y  a  !.:>,-l  eiiinina!  acu  a;:d  alcp.'j  dt-st-rvi-d  to 
(!IM\.  dv'Wii  tiie  iieavv  arm  oi  |i!-lk'e  on  the  dcliiKjuont 
caivtb'e  ol'  -aeh  cond;:ct.  \\  h:;t  had  be-'H  >;tid  bv  the 
ri^hi  l](.iiiuirab!','  ;xentk':;:an  onuht  ci'rtainly  to  h;;v,'.-  its 
v.\ -:;j;ht.  !>•.  can-e  tlu-v  could  not.  in  a  prot:ec'din<»>  of  -o  much 
iiimorianc'.1  mca>ure  their  -teps  \\ith  t'jo  much  prudence. 
••  XttHtit/i  nunu-n  ali--ff.  yi  sit  ])rn({e/ititt"  J-et  it.  lu.",'c-ui-, 
•  rv!!ifinl)ClX'tl,  thai  tliey  \vere  not  y.l  arrived  at  the  dav, 
\:  hen  ii  would  be  nece-^arv  to  cU-tennino  which  ol'  tlu4 
Lirtiii'-  it  \\\Hiid.  upon  principk-s  of  ];rudence  and  e\pp- 
dieiicv.  n.-  lit  to  (^o  up  with  u,  iii>-  I  loit-^e  ol  Lord-. 

I'he  ( 'ouiiiiiv.L -e  ;ii\idcd  on  Mr.  Pelhum'^  iHOtion  :    Vcus  112  : 


Mr.  J)['I;KK  ro>e  to  call  the  attention  of  the'  House  to 
the  manv  dilliculties,  \\ilh  which  tin-  frentlenieii,  v.  ho  !KH! 
to  luriii-li  the  1  iou~e  \vnli  the  evulenc'e  nece>-ar\  tor  >ub- 
~'anli;aii!^  the  c 'iiar^e-  a^ain-t  Mr.  Iia>liny;-.  had  to  l.ibour. 
it  -,\a-  v,e!l  kii'iNvn  that  the  servant>  ol  lln-  C'ompanv  were 
ii.l-  a,'  ,.n  o.),l_,tl  i;iii  tn  -••))<!  hcni'ie  cop  '>  ol  ail  t  heir  various 
:-;,,,  It!  >  ;,(.  •  .  ,1-  ".»!!  v  Illl  e:A  h  other  a-  \\  it  ll  the  Hat  JVo, 

(,;i  t!r  !>  :-iii!--  ol'  '.ii"  li-n'panv.  in  order  not  onlv  thai 
ihi'diixclor  'loiiH-  n  L;!I!  be  l-iiiv  ma-ter-  ol  all  uhich 
pa^ed  in  !:..:,!.  aliiilir^f  their  iniere^t>,  but  al-o  that 
j>r<, oi'-,  oi  the  coiuh'ci  u.  their  x-rvaiits  tin.  re  ini^ht  be 
•e'd'^cd  h.-re  at  th  •  Indiu  1  IOUM-.  ..-  i  l>ody  ol'  evidence  to 
tvnvicl  llu'in  ol'  in;. 'in-istency,  negligence,  or  disobedience. 
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should  their  conduct  be  inconsistent,  or  negligent,  or  dis- 
obedient, as  the  case  might  happen.    This  was  undoubtedly 
a   necessary  and  wise  precaution,   yet  it    was   more  or   less 
u*cful  as  the  rule  was  rigidly  adhered   to.      In   the  case  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  most  glaring  instances  of  disobedience 
of  this   rule   hail   occurred.      Whenever  the  late  governor- 
general    thought    proper,    he    mutilated,    garbled,    or    sup- 
pressed his  correspondence;   and  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  carrying  on  the  prosecution   against  that  gentleman 
arose  from  thi<  circumstance,   a  circumstance  involving  in 
itself  a  charge  oi  verv  considerable  weight  and  importance. 
Another   difficulty    originated    from    their   ignorance   what 
paper*  to  call  for.      Mr.  Burke,   instancing  the  late  charge, 
said,    that  he  had   called    lor   the  Farruckalmd   papers,   and 
he    thought    that   all  of  them    had   been    presented;   but    a 
member  of  that  I  louse  (Major  Scott)  had  afterwards  called 
for   other*,    and    had    thereby    furnished    llie    House   with 
the  Persian   correspondence,   which   proved  to  be  material. 
Mr.  liurko   observed,   that    the    attorney   of   Mr.  1  lasting* 
was   the   attorney  of  the  India   Company,    in    deilnce   of 
who>e   right'-,   and    for   the  punishment    of  whose   servants 
that    I  louse   v,a*   now   carrying    on    a    prosecution.       lie 
bogged    leave  to  point   out   the   manifest   advantage  which 
this  circumstance  gave  Mr.  I  I;»tlng-.   over   the  House:   i'or 
while  they  were  groping  in  the  dark,    and  giK.^*ing  at  uhat 
papers    they    ought    to    call    for,    Mr.  Ha-finjj -V    attorney, 
Avho   had   daily  access  to  all  the  Company's   paper*,   might 
Jay  his  hand  on  any  of  them,   and  come  to   the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lord*,   and  there  produce  some  paper  or  other, 
to  overturn  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  they  had  been 
^ible  to  come  at,   and  assist  Mr.  Hastings   to  laugh  at  the 
prosecution.      It  appeared,  that  a  correspondence  was  kept 
back,   which  would  show  the  remonstrances    of  the    nabob 
of  Oude  against  any  of  these  measures  alleged  to  be  taken 
at  his  express  suggestion;  and  what  was  more,   there  wag 
al*o  a  suppression  of  the  whole  of  the  Persian  correspond- 
ence,  which,  with  respect  to  this  point,  was    undoubtedly 
very   material.       As  a  proof  of   the   very    incorrect   and 
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suspicious  manner  in  wire's  the--,'  papers  were  disposed  otj 
?v!r.  Burke  instanced  tli;1  circumstance  of  many  of  them 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  ch:  !'  ju-tice,  Sir  Klijah 
Ihipey,  instead  nl'  Mr.  MiddU'ion.  the  resident,  to  u  hose 
department  they  most  pn>;>erlv  In  !<  M:,I  d.  The  IIou.se, 
thru,  would  perceive  the  cxii\i:c  ineonveiii' nee  under 
which  ill.'  geM'ilcmeii  laboured  who  were  engaged  in  the 
prosecuiioii.  They  were  olj'i^vd  to  ^rope  tlr.-ir  \v;iy  ;nid 
lf'.ie>s  at  these  p:ipers,  v/hieii  ini<j!:t  prove  elueidatc;rv  oi 
lhe  Mtljjrct.  Mr.  Hurke  submitted  these  mutters  to  llu- 
coiisiduratiou  of  the  I  louse,  and  concluded  with  moving  a 
strinn;  oi' motions  for  papers,  winch  were  granted. 


Marcfi  15. 

'1  ins  d;u  ,  t'u1  eluir^,1  i\Iuti\e  to  contraet.-.  and  salaries  ua< 
opened  by  Sir  Jun-.e.-  I'.i^kiin.'.  Mr.  Pitt  inmiediatelv  i'o!I.n\  cd, 
ilei'hirni^  t!;at  l.v  rose  so  rarlv  iu  t!u-  d.'!)atc  tor  the  puvpo.-i.-  of 
foringiiiL:  i!ie  (j:.!i-;ioii  \'.  ith.iia  iiarri)\\i.ir  eo.r.pas.s.  ami  of  I-IJIISL- 
•|iieiitl\-  shoriL-nijiLT  the  debate,  'i'lu-  c-har^r.  he  said,  nii^lit  be 
divide  i!  nit'.'  three  di>tinet  part-;;  die  i'r-  t  ri'lating  to  the  extra- 
vagant ''-  i'i:i>  oi  ;!ie  ee::traets,  ;;nd  the  violation  of  the  Com- 
pany's orders  in  making  them  ;  tlie  second,  to  the  iiuTeased 
salary  to  >ii-  1'yrc-  C'oote;  and  the  third,  to  the  unwarrantable 
excess  oi'  tiie  civil  expenditun1  dui-in^  hi.s  administration.  \Vith 
regard  to  the  eontracts.  he  thought  some  of  tlu-ni  too  insig- 
nificant to  he  entitled  to  anv  discussion  whatever  in  parliament, 
\vitli  a  vii'w  to  impeachment  :  and  others  u  ere  so  circumstanced 
in  point  of  time,  as  to  h,-  extremely  unlit  to  be  made  a  ground 
of  criminal  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings.  Out  of  these  there- 
fore he  -IhiuM  only  i_'Xeept  tuo,  the  contract  tor  bullock*  in 
I  779.  and  the  upium  contract  in  i~Si  ;  in  both  oi  which  there 
appeared  evident  circumstances  oi'  criminality,  and  strong 
ground  for  .suspicion  of  corruption.  The  second  article  ap- 
peared to  him  of  more  prominent  magnitude  than  any  other 
part  of  the  charge.  -.  i/..  the  increased  s-^an  given  to  Sir  Kyrc. 
C'oote,  m  avowed  and  unqualified  disobedience  of  tin-  Com- 
pany's orders,  and  the  imposing  the  payment  of  that  additional 
sidary  on  a  prince  closely  connected  with  the  Company,  and 
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who  already  paid  to  the  Bengal  government  a  fixed  and  stipu- 
lated tribute',  which,  he  said,  was  a  gross  and  manifest  violation 
of  tlu-  t'aitli  of  the  Company,  and  a  perversion  of  the  power  en- 
tru.sted  to  him  by  his  office.  His  continuing  this  salary  in  an 
underhand  and  covert  manner,  alter  a  particular  -prohibition 
from  the  directors,  was  a  shameful  and  disgraceful  evasion  of 
his  dutv,  and  one  which  highly  merited  the  censure  of  parlia- 
ment, and  that  part  of  the  charge  should  consequently  have  his 
nicot  hearty  concurrence.  As  to  the  third  branch  of  (he  charge, 
that  relating  to  a  corrupt  profusion  in  the  civil  expenditure,  it 
was  a  subject,  which  he  should  by  no  means  consent  to  make 
any  part  of  a  criminal  char...",  because  it  did  not  appear  sub- 
stantiated  upon  grounds  Mtflicicntly  s-trong  to  warrant  the  House 
to  include  it  in  a  matter  of  impeachment.  Thi>  led  him  to 
suggest  a  few  considerations  to  tho.-e  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  pro.-ecutmn.  After  \vhal  had  already  passed,  he 
believed  there  was  no  one  uho  had  any  regard  to  the  di^m'tv  of 
par!;a:r  'lit,  or  to  the  i  niK  of  mi  :  Mib.-tantial  justice, 

that  c;»'i!d  ha^  e  any  uish  bu!.  to  forward  it  a>  mud;  a.-.  p<)!-sible, 
and  (</  bring  it  betore  the  other  Hou>c,  m  tiie  mojt  u.iquestion- 
able  :-:i,:ne.  out  he  conceived  that  it  ,va.s  by  no  means  the  best 
wa\'  to  the,  end  they  had  in  view  to  elor,"  it  with  useless,  unne- 
cessary, and  impracticable  matu-r.  'i'o  .-trip  it  of  all  such  Mas 
the  moit  advisable  Lii;.-.1  for  the  Iloit-v  io  endeavour;  anil  lie 
wished  :!u  rigal  i,  uourable  j.uiitleinan  who  had  taken  so  active 
a  part  in  the  \>  '  on  ^ome  early  da\ .  ascertain  and 

dctermim  >•  intended  to  bring  forward;   as 

there  were  mam  of  :ho>-e  already  before-  the  House,  that  he 
*,va.-  c.  rtai  :  could  never  be  made  out  in  j>roof,  or  if  they  could, 
wc-iv  not  (  :'  Mti'icient  criminality  to  excuse  and  warrant  the 
present  mod"  of  proceeding.  l;or  the  several  reasons  therefore 
ui'.ieh  lie  ii:;d  :;iven  in  the  course  of  his  sjiecch,  he  said,  he 
:iiouid  |>i  f  '  e  an  amendment  to  the  present  motion,  v.hich,  if 
it  shoultl  be  aihiptul  by  the  Ilou-e,  \vould  Lave  him  at  liberty 
to  vote  lor  the  general  question  :  his  amendment  wa>  to  add  the 
following  words  In  ihe.  motion:  "  In  n-spect  to  the  contract  for 
the  } ••.  ar  i~7<;  :  that  for  opium  in  the  year  1781  ; 
Mid  to  the  inciva-cd  salary  of  Sir  Eyre  Cootc." 

Mr.  I'fitKE  ilcclared,   tliat  lie   had  never  heard  a   morg 
br.-nu  -.--like    ^peecli,  jior  ;i   more  masterly  detail  of  facts 
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with  npter  illustrations-,  more  sound  reasoning,  or  more 
pertinent  remark,  than  those  of  the  honourable  baronet 
\\ho  opened  the  debate.  I  li.->  -.pi, eh  was  a  wonderful  dis- 
play ot'  ability  from  so  young  a  num.  lie  betted  leave 
al-o  to  inform  the  right  houoin  .i./k-  g-ntieman  \>i. •>  -.poke 
last,  that  he  considered  hi.-  observations  ;:•- arnica!)!.',  and 
as  such  he  deserved  hi-  i>e-l  acknowledgments  for 'ilua.!.  It 
was  certainly  his  object  to  brni<_j  niaier-  to  a  eonclu  :^n  :>- 
soon  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  dr_;iiit\  and  i:;-iii\: 
ot'  the  1  louse.  But  how  tiii--  end  wa.-  to  I)-1  accomplished 
he  was  perfectly  at  a  !o.--  to  determine,  lie  knev.  nei  \-  hal 
matter,  in  the  dificivnt  articles  ol  liie  charg's  which  he 
had  broii<dit  ibr\\\-:rd,  to  i\t;.:i'',  and  \vh  ;t  to  reject.  A.'i 
apjieared  to  him  to  be  oi  nui/'i  c-,)!is'e(|ULnce :  bat  v,  hat 
points;  were  of  more,  and  \\Iiat  of  k  ••  iniportance,  he  could 
not  easily  i'u  i  idv-  :  nor  e:d  he  k,;,;w  \»  het  i>.-'r  c-».  this  >ul «;vct 
he  could  >afelv  trust  to  hi-  o\vn  jud^./ient.  In  iiiet.  he  re- 
si  milled,  in  \\\^  pre.seni  -  iiuaii;';:,  a  ship-master,  who  was 
under  the  r.eee^-.iv  o!  ihrow:ng  •<-,•.:•••  "['  tin-  ca"i,-  )  over- 
beard  ;  but  wh;it  ar!'eie>  h  '  v,".:-  ti  eouim't  to  tin  waves. 
and  ho'.v  he  wa.-  to  lighten  t.:  v-_-  •!,  ne  \va.s  pvr!'  ctlv  at  a 
Jo.-s  to  dettrmine:  I'.ay,  he  v. as-  alraid  to  enti  r  on  this 
(,'fliee.  ie-i_  jrein  leiuen  -ho1!1;!  !iflorw;irds  nil  hi'!>,  -•  \  ou  in- 
deed at  lir-1  lin  nish;  d  \  IM::  -eii  •'.  :i  !i  an  excellent  ci.vgo:  many 
oi'  vour  n;i;ter;als  wi>re  ot'  li:e  very  b.  M  (jiiaiitx  :  I/at  \>hil>t 
you  have  retained  trifle-,  tne  article.^  ul  'j-i'eate-t  \idiii1  you 
ha\ e  indiscriminately  thr.n-.n  o'»erbo;;rd  and  eoi'-ig.ud  to 
the  waves.''  lie  v.as  theieiore  i  .  ilii!  oi  beginning  a  ou- 
*ine--  v.hieli  liii'.'ht  prow  1:1  l!:e  end  s()  hin'tlu!  to  that 
i.-aii-e.  v.  liii'h  it  u;'.s  ori^iiudiv  hi-  (.laicern,  a:u!  had  ;>.,w 
b-.-come  thai  oi'  tlie  e-  •;:.!:;i'  .  •.  to  i  .  !; rough!  to  .1  pi'i.per 
i-siie.  Nor  ihd  IM  si,  ..  .;"-,-  r.  ..  on  lor  del-iv- 

inij    the    iv.rr.iii';    o!    l! ..  -..'    '••>    the   b;:r   oi'   the, 

1  IOUM  of  1  \ers-,  till-  , liii.ii-  -  tin-  f..!!;iniiiee  had  gone 
throutdi,  and  deci  let;  oil  e.a:h  ::;,u  ot  eliar-j:-.  i'his 
had  not  been  ca-toiua;  v  in  i"  >!jdue' i:'g  i-ialler-  o!  th:-  kind. 
In  the  ease  of  Dr.  Nadu  verei.  t!:-  ver\  or,poMte  modeof 
procedure  liad  been  adopted  ;  and  j  -iron<^iy  \\-asLhi-pre- 
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cedenl  in  point,  that  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  for 
the  I  lou-e  adopting  tliis  lint'  of  conduct,  than  this  very 
01:1%  that  they  seemed  determined,  by  carrying  up  articles 
of  impeachment  after  articles  of  impeachment,  to  maintain 
a  1'i^lit  which  they  had  long  been  in  po->es'ion  of.  and  in 
that  instance  were  resolved  not  to  abandon.  The  charges 
on  which  the  committee  had  determined,  \vere  grave  and 
interesting:  but  there  were  others  of  no  less  moment  than 
those  which  had  been  brought  forward:  and  to  abandon 
those,  would  amount  to  an  act  of  public  injustice,  and 
would  be  treachery  to  that  ca'.u;c  in  winch  th'.y  were  now 
"o  laudably  engaged. 

"With  regard  to  the-  remurl:s  which  had  been  made  by 
ihe  right  honourable  gentleman  or.  the  variety  of  mailer 
contained  in  the  charge  under  delilx  ration,  he  could  not 
entirely  concur  with  him  in  opinion;  nor  could  he.  think  of 
allowing  some  of  those  points,  which,  agreeably  to  hi* 

O  * 

amendment,  he  had  wished  to  omit,  to  be  entirely  rejected. 
The  points  contained  in  the  charge  were  multifarious ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  variety,  they  had  one  common  ob- 
ject: that  object  was,  to  -how  that  Mr.  Hastings' s  govern- 
ment had  been  prodigal  mid  corrupt.  It  was  to  illustrate 
this  feature  in  his  administration,  aiid  to  pro.v  that  he 
acted  on  system,  and  that  that  system  was  depraved,  that 
lie  had  brought  forward  so  many  cx.'.mples.  This  had 
been  hi>  main  concern:  and  to  characterise  the  govern- 
ment oi  any  person,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  tuLe  into 
the  account  a  great  variety  of  acts.  In  vindication  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  it  had  been  alleged,  that  he  had  not  been  crimi- 
nated by  those  who  were  superior  to  him.  But  was  this  a 
solid  argument  in  his  favour/  Could  it  with  any  decency 
be  urged,  that,  because  a  person  in  oflice,  who  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  corrupted;  who,  in  that  station  in  which  he 
had  been  placed,  had  been  guilty  oi'  peculation,  and  of 
various  other  misdemeanors,  incompatible  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  confidence;  and  who,  notwithstanding? 

o 

.''11  the>e  depravities,  had  e-caped  either  the  eve  or  the  cen- 
sure of  hi-,  superiurs ;  could  it  be  urged,  that  he  was  on 
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this  account  to  be  vindicated  :  that  he  was  on  this  account. 
to  be  absolved  from  those  crimes,  which,  owing  to  a  for- 
tunate revolution  ol  affairs,  had  been  brought  to  light,  and 
were  likely  to  become  the  objects  of  national  justice?  No  : 
the  plea  was  inadmissible.  If  anv  person  nnplovcd  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  la-t.  were  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  if,  after  ten  years  had  pas-fd 
away,  this  misconduct  were  to  be  detected,  would  it  form 
any  apology  in  behalf  of  such  a  culprit,  that  he  had  escaped 
the  censure  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  under  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  ?  Would  this  circumstance  exculpate 
him  in  the  eye  of  the  House,  or  before  the  tribunal  of 
justice?  It  certainly  would  not.  But,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  the  fact  was,  he  had  not  only  corrupted  India, 
but  he  had  also  corrupted  the  court  of  directors,  who  were 
his  superiors.  He  had  blinded  tluir  eves:  and  this  cir- 
cumstance was  a  principal  cause  why  his  conduct  h.:d  not 
been  stigmatized  by  their  marked  disapprobation.  But  to 
assert,  that  on  tin'.-  :;<voi:nt  h,>  was  to  be  vindi'-'l.-d,  v- \  -  as 
ab'-urd  .•  -  to  alarm,  that  because  robbery  \.::--  now.  per- 
haps, moiv  !i\-(ji|i'iiu  than  ;;;  anv  ionner  period,  ',  he  law 
therefore  tolerated  it.  and  U  wa>  o!)  ihis  account  excusable. 
Pn.it  he1  wi-h.-J  lo  ruler  i'.i'o  an  examination  o!  thos-.1 
points  to  which  i!;  •  li.'^i: i  honourable  genikaiK'n  iui.i  oii- 
"•ctc'd.  and  which  it  was  ins  object  to  bcparaic  Iroii!  being 
grounds  o:'  '••tar'.f".  Tiie  rice  co'iirac?  was  one 
Did  he  molicci  that 
t,  udcii  to;1  the  prr-  'i'vat  i 
was  (o  l;e  cxccii't  d  at 
'•-.  a-  ihi-  saci  ilice 

M  ; .  Am  iol. 

;,-.•<  rl\  :     v  fu;i  ' 
!i  it  id    '»••;!    n 

the   merciiaiils    prom.s;   :    t:>    j.ro-.iii 
cent.?   Av'liv    tlien    giv-.       Ir.  Auri'jl 
fifteen?    Wa-  this  disccei'.r  likely  to 
for  discharging  1he  i.iulu  -  ot  his  c;;_-; 
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ai'.v  thinrr  in  his  habits  of  life  to  entitle  him  to  so  extraordi- 
nary a  preference  ?  lie  was  out  of  trade  :  lie  had  no  capital: 
lie  had  nothing  to  justify  his  beinn-  put  on  the  same  looting 
with  those  whose  p-o!e:  .>icn  \vas  mercantile,  v.  ho  were 
ready  to  act  on  the  .shorted  notice,  and  \vho.  of  course, 
could  have  undertaken  the  execution  of  this  contract  with 
more  iacilitv,  and  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  Mr. 
Auriol.  Bui  this  contract  was  not  confined  in  its  oper- 
ation to  "Madras.  It  extended  to  Bencoolen —  to  St.  He- 
lena, uhieh  was  almost  at  our  own  door — and  to  Bombay, 
where.  notwithstanding  the  jobbing  mood  which  they  were 
no!  unfrefjuentlv  in.  in  th:.t  par!  of  ihe  world,  they  had 
been  astonished  at  the  circ'imshuicc  o!'  bei.i^  -applied  with 
rice,  at  d.mble  the  price  they  c  raid  have  procured  it  for 
themselves.  '1  hi--  mode  of  revi  afding  people  Ibr  their 
service-,  h"  considered  as  highly  impolitic  and  dangerous; 
incren-'e  ol'  salary  \\as  &m\ly  a  much  wiser  method — for. 
to  encourage  tin1  hope  of  recompense  bv  the  means  of  con- 
tract, what  was  it  but  to  exhibit  a  motive  to  induce  man- 
kind to  rob  the  public? 

'IT' i- iiex!  poi-il  oil  which  he  animadverted,  was  the  dut\ 
on  -r't.  There  be  also  :'!!e^id.  ilia!  a  most  sliameful 
ail-  :  :  ion  i  \  the  pui.-!"  )ir  lli'-y  had  ('i;t;:ined  ;  for  the  first 
co: .11  li-s  "i)' •]•  !.M!  a  v-"o.r!v  incoiii  •  oi  i  ;-?,ccc7.  t^iven  him. 
which  >,-. .  •  ,  ';•;;-..  fjiii',  ;T.ti  ;M!  eminent  example 

ot    t '• '.: .   (  '     '\  '  ilie  n'ovi  rnnu'iit  o! 

Mi-.  Ii.    tii      .         Fr.  lla>tintu>  had  ael.  d  as  the  a^-e 

for   what 


I 
i  hiTeiuiv,     1  h<-  :  :cr  oi 

' 


e   the  gejii-ral  icature  oi" 
he    thoiiL  i  '     it    v  i;uid    be   im- 
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proper  to  omit  them,  and  there-fore  he  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  one  made  l>v  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentle- 
man, including  the  agvncv  lor  riee,  the  salt-dutv,  and  the 
other  articles  on  which  he  had  enlarged  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks. 

The  committee  di\ided,  first,  upon  Mr.  Burke's  amendment, 
vhich  \vas  carried  bv  66  against  57  ;  and  then  upon  the  main 
4-ic>tion,  \\liich  was  carried  by  60  against  27. 


Tins  clay  Mr.  Dundas  took  occasion  to  offer  to  the  House  a 
few  hint>  relative  to  the  proceeding  in  which  they  liad  been  for 
tome  time  engaged.  He  tlien  remonstrated  on  the  practice  of 
calling  for  voluminous  papers  just  a  d;;v  or  two  before  everv  new 
and  separate  charge  was  about  to  be  opened.  Such  a  custom 
must  tend  not  onlv  to  confuse  gentlemen's  minds,  and  keep  them 
m  continual  labour,  but  had  a  very  awkward  appearance. 
Kit  her.  \\hen  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to 
him  made  his  charges  iirst,  he  was  satisfied  that  hi-  was  in 
possession  of  siifiicicnt  evidence  to  support  them,  or  he  was 
not.  If  he  had  been  satisfied,  why  call  for  more  papers  just 
a  day  or  two  before  every  charge  was  to  be  opened?  lie? 
would  move,  for  the  future,  that  no  papers  should  be  asked 
for,  or  granted,  unless  gentlemen  came  and  rotated,  that  upon 
a  closer  examination  of  the  particular  charge  they  had  under- 
taken to  move,  they  discovered  that  certain  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence,  necessary  to  support  the  proof  ot  tlu-  facts  stated 
in  the  charge,  wi. re  wanting  ;  and  upon  such  an  assertion  made 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Hou.-e,  no  gentleman  v.  ould  be  <o 
unreasonable  as  to  refuse  the  granting  of  tho-e  paper*.  An- 
other consideration  which  lie  wished  to  submit  to  LT<-  nt  leti'cu  was, 
the  state  aiul  .-ituatam  of  tlu-  intended  imp;  achmeiit,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  the  \t,ir.  Kvcry  irentleinan  must,  he  cOm\  i\ed,  hi  ex- 
tremely de.-irois*  to  have  the  inipeachment  go  ti|)  to  the  HOUMJ 
ol'  Lords  in  sufficient  tune  to  have  it  put  into  a  uay  oi'  trial 
at  least  this  session;  and  at  any  rate,  it  v.  ould,  he  should 
imagine,  be  disgraceful  to  that  Ilou-e,  if  tlu-y  did  not  con- 
trive to  have  done:  their  part  so  far  a*  to  liu'-e  formed  tlie 
VOL.  ill.  i; 
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articles  of  impeachment  bv  the  beginning  of  May,  and  to  have 
enabled  the  House  of  Lords  to  proceed  upon  the  trial  in  that 
month,  lie  could  not  therefore  help  expressing  liis  surprise, 
that  tin'  ri^lit  honourable  irentleman  opposite'  had  not.  moved 
to  report  the  re.-olutioius  come  to  bv  the  House,  and  also 
the  necessary  questions  upon  them,  so  that  those  professional 
persons  versant  in  the  nature  of  legal  evidence,  and  the  prac- 
tice in  cases  of  criminal  proceeding,  whose  assistance,  he  pre- 
sumed, would  naturally  be  looked  to.  might,  while  the 
committee  were  inquiring  into  such  remaining  charges  as  were 
meant  to  be  brought  forward,  be  at  the  same  time  going  on  in 
forming  the  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  ultimately  carried 
up  to  the  Ilou.-e  of  Lords. 

Mr.  BTRKI:  thanked  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
for  the  propositions  which  he  had  made',  and  the  very 
judicious  observations  with  which  he  had  accompanied 
them.  lie  gratefully  accepted  the  propositions,  and  would 
certainlv  adopt  them  :  but  the  riidit  honourable  gentleman 
Tmi»t  permit  him  to  sav  a  i'e\v  words  on  some  parts  of  what 
he  had  urged.  With  regard  to  calling  for  papers,  lie  was 
willing  to  agree  to  call  for  no  more,  but  upon  the  condition 
suggested  bv  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ;  and  he  could 
assure  him,  that  he  had  not  called  for  any  in  the  ou;r>e 
of  the  present  session,  or  scarcely  any,  for  the  purpose  ot 
satisfying  his  own  mind  as  to  any  one  ol  the  charges,  or  of 
the  tacts  contained  in  them.  Ilisown  mind  had  been  loim' 
since  completely  satisfied  :  but  he  had  called  \(>r  them  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  others,  and  in  order  to  remote  doubl- 
stated  and  suggested  in  debate  upon  the  charges  already 
heard.  When,  therefore,  it  happened  to  him  that  a  paper 
would  tend  at  one  and  the  .-ume  lime  to  elucidate  pa-si^vs 
and  part?-  of  any  charge  about  to  be  opened  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  clear  up  anil  remove'  doubts  that  had  been  stated 
respecting  any  parts  or  pa--ages  of  charges,  already  examined 
into,  he  had  thought  it  right  to  call  tor  that  paper:  but  lie 
had  never  called  for  an  unimportant  paper,  or  unnecessarily 
put  paper-  upon  the  table.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  impeachment,  most  certainly  theajd  oi  proic-^icmal  men. 
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ver-ed  e'lj'iallv  in  tin-  l;i\v  of  parliament  and  tin.1  law  of 
evide'ic.  •.  ID u -i  he  obtained:  for  ah  in  nidi  In-  knew.  iVoin  long 
experience1,  something  ol  tin-  iau   ol  puHiuineiit,  and  had  ill 
the    e-our-e  of   hi-    I  ill.1    looked  i'iv<jhriit  Iv  into  Li\s   book-  011 
tlllll'rcnt  -ubjeTt-,  he  meant  hot  to  tru-t  1  he  i--ne  of  a  nv'teT 
so  inipoi'tailt   ID  c\erv  point  of    vuw  to  -o  \\cak,    iii:ii;tt  ii'iii- 
f(l,  iinnuitiiro,  ami  incompetent  a  head  and  ini..i"i  -tarn, in-  as 
his  o\vn.       1  }c  had  the  ntiiio^l  aiiMelv  upon  i;;-  nend.    tiiat 
the  matter  ^ho;,!d  go  up  to  the  iord-  in  a  --liajje  r<'gu!a!'.  I-OMI- 
p'ete.    lurnial,    and    perl'ed  :    that  the  1  iou^e  .-hc.uKi  lu.t    In: 
liaole  to  su-lam  the  di-^rac  e  ol  having  *ei it  up  ;: nd  ;  \\  {  a;  t  d 
tin  impeachment.  CVCTV  point  of  \\hieh  did  not  y  r/.v  .•/  f/.i-ir 
npjiear  to  be  significant  of  the  gravity,  caution,  and   si  h  M- 
iiity  which  ought  to  mark  the  conduct  of  the  1  loii^e  «;f  (  o.-i- 
inon<  in  such  an  u \vful  proceed intr.      M;.  uiii'ke  expalialetl 
on    tin.-    idea,    and    --aid,    that    hii  \\hoic-attention  i.e.d  l.):ig 
lieen    engro-scil    by   the   subject,    and  that  th  Te  \v;i-,  imt  on 
record    a  proceeding    at  all    sin.iLr    v.  hich  h.-  had  not  ion- 
stiltid  and  closelv  examined  :   andliecouki  no;  but  aek-i.\v- 
ledge,    that    -carcelv  any  one.-  of    them   appealed  to    |,im    to 
have  been  managed  with  due  attention,    or  rendc,\d  in  ;;nv 
proj)ortion  -o  complete  and  perfecl,    as,    in  hi-  mii.d.  it  lie- 
came  the  honour   and  dignitv  ol    thai   I  Iou>e  to  have  i.  ado 
it.       lie    mentioned    some    ol    the    rights    \\hich    had    Invii 
claimed  bv  that  House  on  such  occa-ien-.  a.nd  .--ad.  that  al- 
though he  should  be  verv  soi-rv  l!iat  thc're  -.luaiid    u'limatelv 
appear   to  !>e  tinv  real  occ;i-i(.'ii  to  take  ad\ant:!_e  of  them, 
yet    he    >h<>nld    hold    it     unwise,    it,    on  the  en-'Mi;;;',  or  anv 
oilier  oeea-Mn.  th.'.t   I  Ion-:'  were  enthvlv  !<>  ,J;.;:  d'n:  (r  -i:). 
lie  mentioned  one1  in  particn!;-r.    which  '.'•  >n;'  T    |  r.  c.  d^  :>ts 
i'i-!i!i-d.    ami  that  \va-,  lluil  the  1  fou-e  -lioiiid  i  er.i-!   in  its 
ri_;-ht  o!'  saving,  at  the  bar  of  the   I  IOUM-  ,  ,'   Li  r,!-.    ••     i  M'S 
article  the'  1  lou-e  of  Commons   doe>  no!   i,i-i-!    IIMOU,"   and 
to  exerci-e  that    righl    ;is    oltrii    as   occasion    should  render 
it  nece-s;irv  or  d;-;cre  el. 


I      2 
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"U'indham  opened  the  sixth  charge,  respecting  Fyzoola  Khan, 
the  rajah  of  Rampore.  Major  Scott  answered  Mr.  Windhani ; 
after  which,  Mr.  Dundas  rose,  and  stated  the  principal  point, 
in  which  lie  thought  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  criminal,  \\/.. 
the  violation  of  the  guarantee  of  the  Company  to  the  treaty  of 
1774.  To  that  treaty  he  conceived  Fy/oola  Khan  had  every 
right  to  consider  the  Company  as  guarantee,  in  consequence 
of  Colonel  Champion's  signing  his  name  as  an  attestation  of  it, 
and  of  the  subsequent  public  authorised  attestation  of  it  at. 
Kampore.  By  the  treaty  of  Chur.ar,  in  1781,  that  guarantee- 
was  violated,  and  the  British  name  brought  into  disgrace,  as  by 
an  article  of  that  treaty  Fy/.oola  Khan  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  and  per- 
mission was  grant i'd  to  th.  •  nabob  vi/.ier  to  resume  his  lands. 
That  that  permission  was  never  intended  to  be  suffered  by  Mr. 
Hastings  to  be  carried  into  execution,  Mr.  Dundas  declared,  he 
verily  believed  ;  and  in  that  circumstance  consisted,  in  his  mind, 
a  great  part  of  Mr.  Ilastings's  criminality;  as  he  thereby  made 
u*e  of  the  credit  of  the  British  name  to  delude  the  nabob  vizier, 
and  at.  the  same  time  to  hold  out  to  Fyzoola  Khan  an  idea  thot 
the  British  government,  which  was  the  guarantee  to  him  for 
the  quiet  possession  of  Rampore,  Shawabad,  and  some  other 
districts,  had  stipulated  by  treaty  to  assist  the  nabob  vi/ier  in 
dispossessing  him  of  those  territories.  lie  commented  on  the 
extreme  criminality  of  this  conduct  ;  but  as  it  certainly  differed 
materially  from  the  construction  that  might  be  put  on  the 
charge,  vi/..  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hastings 
reallv  to  assist  in  dispossessing  Fy/oola.  Khan  of  his  territories, 
lie  could  not  agree  to  the  motion  unless  it  was  modified  and 
tempered  so  as  to  restrict  it  to  the  points  in  which  the  matter 
of  impeachment,  in  his  opinion,  really  consisted.  The  better 
to  convey  his  meaning  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Dundas  said,  hw 
would  produce  the  amendment  he  had  designed  to  offer  to  the 
motion.  It  was  in  substance  to  state  that  in  the  charge  there 
was  matter  of  impeachment,  as  far  as  related  to  that  part  of 
the  treaty  of  C.hunar,  which  went  to  a  breach  of  the  guarantee 
of  the  treaty  of  Rampore.  Mr.  Dundas  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  press  his  amendment,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  disagreeable 
to  <>-entlemen  on  the  other  side.  He  was  aware  he  should  have 

O 

another  opportunity  of  stating    it,   and  enforcing  its  reception, 
the  question  of  impeachment  came  to  be  agitated. 
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Mr.  BUKKF.  applauded  the  candour  of  the  right  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  in  thus  i'airlv  stating  what  his 
objection  was,  as  well  as  his  conduct  in  declaring  that  he 
would  not  press  it  then,  it'  not  ibund  generally  acceptable. 
\\  ith  regard  to  its  having  been  no  real  intention  of  Mr. 

C3  O 

Hastings     to    dispossess     Fy/oola    Khan    of    his  Jaghire, 
Mr.  Burke  said,    the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man might  rest  assured  he  never  would  make  that  a  charge 
or  a  part  of  a  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  which  he  could 
not  support  either  by  direct  legal  evidence,  or  presumption 
so  strong,   as   to   be  nearly  equal  to   direct  legal  evidence. 
If  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  would  have 
the   goodness   to    recollect,    he    would   undoubtedly   have 
candour  to  acknowledge,  that   in    the  charge  preferred  by 
him,   and   in  the  argument  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
then-   had    not    been    one    syllable    amounting    to    an    in- 
sinuation,    much    less    a   charge,     that   it    had    been    Mr. 
Hastings's   real   intention  to  assist  in  dispossessing  Fyzoolu 
Khan   of  his  Jaghire;   and   the  reason  why  there  had  not, 
was,   because    he    had    neither   direct    legal   evidence,    nor 
5trong  presumptive  evidence  to  support  such  an  insinuation. 
The  great  charge  against   Mr.  Hastings   in  this  case,   was, 
that  he    had  kept   Fy/oola    Khan  in   a  fever   for  ten  years 
together,   in   which   that   father  of  agriculture  (for  so  Mr. 
Hastings  had   described    him    to  be)   was   put  into  a  per- 
petual series  of  hot  and  cold  fits,   not  knowing  whether  he 
was  to  look  up  to  the  British  government  in   India  as   his 
protectors  or  his  oppressors.      Mr.  Burke  said,    he  had  that 
flay  to  congratulate  the  committee  on  the  singular  chcum- 
stance  of  the    honourable  major,   who  had,  so  much  to  his 
o\vn  credit,   and    with   a  degree  ot    /eal  highly  meritorious, 
on    all    occasions   stood    up  the  defender  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
having  declared  that  he  had  no  defence  to  make  against  the 
present  charge,  and  therefore  he  had  gone  back  to  the  charge 
concerning    the   affairs  of   Farruckabad,     and    treated   the 
committee  with   some  verses   inscribed  on  the  bust  of  the 
late    Karl    Chatham.      Those    lines    he    had    never    before 
Ju.-ard;  but  they  were  certainly  beautiful,  and  he  would  do 
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the  honourable  major  the  justice  to  s;:y.  thov  luul  suffered 
nothing  in  his  hands,  tor  the  delivery  had  been  a-  line  as 
the  POL  trv.  The  purport  of  them  wa-  to  di  dare  that  the 
grcalnev-  of  the  country  had  risen  by  \\^>  councils  of  the 
i.ite  Karl  of  Chatham,  and  that  alter  his  death  it  had  fallen. 
T!::>  poetry  had  been  introduced  by  the  honourable  ma- 
jor in  order  to  shew  that  India  had  in  like  manner  riven 
by  the  government  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  fall,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  quitted  hi>  power. 
The  similarity  therefore  had  failed.  If  that  were  true,  all 
that  he  could  say  was,  that  lit1  wished  Mr.  Hastings  to  have 
as  much  justice  done  him  a>  the  hue  Karl  of  Chatham  had 
in  the  instance  in  question,  vi/.  to  have  an  e})itaj)h  aid  r  he 
had  his  deserts.  I  Ie  wi-hed  the  resolutions  of  that  con  unit  tec1 
jniii'ht  not  be  the  epitaph.  The  honourable  ma|or  had 
besides  talked  of  temples  having  been  erected  in  India  to 
Mr.  I  Listings.  lie  knew  not  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  I'nirke. 
said  ;  but  lie  well  knew  that  there  were  temples  dedicated 
in  India  to  two  very  different  sorts  of  divinities,  to  Brama 
and  \\isnow,  the  good  and  guardian  deities,  to  whom  the 
natives  returned  thank-  for  the  benefits  they  received,  and 
to  Uud.>r  the  evil  spirit,  whose  unwearied  enmity  and  ma- 
lign influer.ee  they  earnestly  deprecated.  Whether  Mr. 
j  Listings  was  most  likely  to  have  been  \vor.-llipped  in  the 
latt-.T  or  in  the  former  character,  that  committee  might  be 
at  no '_i;reat  lo.-s  to  gne<^  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  temple  in  ques- 
tion luiidit  be  a  temple  of  gratitude,  in  which  thi1  Indians 
<;;KTrd  iij)  theii'  hearty  thanks  to  tiieir  guardian  dc-ities,  lor 
having  delivered  them  from  a  moii-ur.  under  whose  pcr- 
Si  eating  spirit  they  had  suilered  to  much.  Mr.  Hurkewas 
(.•xlremely  plea-ant  uj)on  the  temple-,  and  said  Ti-iHjila 
fjiiuiii  dili'ctn !  with  an  archness  of  time  that  conveyed  a 
meaning  that  raised  a  hearty  laugh  from  both  sides  of  the 
I  Ion  -e. 

After  pushing  his  ridicule  to  some  length,  he  reverted 
Jo  :ln>  charge,  and  to  Mr.  Hastings'*  defence,  in  v.  inch  thai, 
gi  ntli  man  had  himself  admitted  the  truth  <>f  the  charge,  by 
Li-ing  these  words:  *'  1  am  nut  a-hainetl  to  acknowledge, 
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that  the  act  itself  wa-  formally  wrong,  and  yet  more  than 
lornuillv,  as  it  might  become  a  precedent  for  wor-e  pnr- 
po-;-.''  Mi\  Burke  reasoned  upon  tin-  admission  as  com- 
prehending the  whole  criminality  imputed  to  Mi1.  Hasting 
in  the  cl large,  and  in  order  to  prove  that  the  degree  of 
criminality  NO  imputed  was  enormou-,  he  went  over  the 
principal  fads,  and  argued  upon  them  severally,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. Jn  the  coni'M-  of  what  he  -aid,  he  paid  Mr. 
\\  indham  -nine  compliments  on  the-  clear,  logical,  and 
pointed  manner  in  which  lie  had  opened  the  charge,  and 
observed,  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  extremely  torn!  of  prov- 
ing that  other  persons  had  >hared  with  him  in  the  guilt  of 
certain  parts  of  hi-  conduct,  and  wherever  he  thought  he 
rould  prove  that  he  had  acted  with  an  accomplice,  he 
always  seemed  to  think  hlm-elf  immediately  exonerated 
irom  criminality.  ()n  the  present  occasion,  he  had  en- 
deayoured  to  -tate  that  an  honourable  member,  Mr.  l'ranci<, 
wa-  hi-  accomplice:  a  point  on  \\hich  the  committee  were 
on  that  infill  \  t  ileciile.  Mr.  Burke  -laud  vJiat  Mr. 
I'ranciiV  conduct  had  been,  when  he  attended  the  council 
in  Calcutta,  wounded  r-  he  was:  and  shewed  that  Mr. 
Hastings  wa-  the  man  u  ho  misled  tlie  council,  by  declar- 
ing that  five  thousand  cavalry  wa>  the1  exact  number  which, 
bv  the  treaty  ol  Uamporc,  the  nabob  1'v/oola  Khan  was  to 
furnish  the  vixier  with, when  called  upon.  That  circumstance 
alone,  he  >aid,  so  strongly  marked  the  scandalous  negli- 
giiice  wiih  \\hich  the1  ^uvei'iiment  of  Mr.  Ha.-tings  had 
bei-n  conducted,  that  i'.  ua>  a  -ullicienL  gi'onnd  ol  nn- 
pe;u  hment.  lie  ob-crved  al.-o.  how  >hameful  it  wa>  that 
Mr.  lli-i-tciw.  at  the  distance  of  nine  himdri.d  miles  from 
C'aleut!;;.  where  tin-  record-  of  ail  treatie>  were  ki  pi, 
-houid  be  the  per-oii  to  -end  Mr.  I  la.-tings  information 
v,h;:t  v.a-  the  real  purjiort  ol  the  tiva'v,  upon  a  gi'o.-^  mis- 
conception ol  which  he  had  acted,  and  that  in  a  manner 
tending  to  di-^raee  the  Briti-h  government.  After  a  va- 
rittv  of  remarks  and  ri'a--onni^--,  all  pointing  to  e.-tabli-h 
the  extreme  readme-^  winch  1  v/oola  Kha'.i  had  >hewn  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  maile  upon  him  i'or  cavalry, 
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that  a  great  part  of  his  troops  had  been  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  province  of  Oude,  and  the  territories  of  the 
nabob  vizier,  that  Fv/oola  Khan's  character  was  revered 
bv  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  that  no  internal  rebellion 
or  external  attack  had  disturbed  his  possessions,  and  that 
lie  had  been  most  unwarrantably  treated  bv  the  British 
government  under  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Burke  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  proving  every  part 
of  the  charge  to  the  removal  of  the  scruples  of  the  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  to  him,  and  to 
the  conviction  of  every  man  who  was  not  predetermined 
not  to  be  convinced. 

The  committee  divided:  For  the  question  9^:  Against  it  37. 
The  House  being  resumed,  Mr.  Pitt  rose:  to  express  his  wUh, 
that  before  the  House  adjourned,  a  day  might  be  fixed  for 
bringing  up  the  report  of  the  committee.  He  should  certainly, 
lie  said,  give  such  a  vote  on  the  general  question  of  the  impeach- 
ment as  would  correspond  with  the  part  which  he  had  already 
taken  ;  but  lie  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  having  only 
partially  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  several  of  the  charges, 
particularly  in  those  concerning  the  affair  of  Benares,  and  the 
contracts,  he  should  endeavour  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House  in  such  a  way,  as  would  relieve  him  from  the  unpleasant 
alternative  of  being  obliged  either  to  dissent  in  loto  from  a  pro- 
position, to  several  parts  of  which  lie  wished  to  give  his  concur- 
rence, or  to  vote  for  one,  which  contained  some  circumstances 
to  which  lie  was  adverse.  But  whether  he  should  for  this  pur- 
pose make  a  separate  motion,  or  only  move  an  amendment  when 
the  business  was  brought  before  the  House  by  those  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  he  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  determine. 

Mr.  BriiKE  declared,  that  he  approved  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  proposition;  and  with  regard  to 
what  he  had  said  respecting  t  he  difference  of  opinion  which 
subsisted  between  them  upon  certain  parts  of  the  charge 
relative  to  Benares,  and  that  relative  to  the  contracts,  he 
tru-K'd  he  would  have  the  candour  to  keep  hi>  mind  open 
upon  those  points,  as  he  had  ao  manner  of  doubt  but  that 
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he  should  be  able,  at  a  fit  opportunity,  to  convince  him, 
that  thev  might  both  ot  them  readily  concur  in  the  same 
vote. 

The  2cl  day  of  April  was  then  fixed  upon  for  bringing  up  the 
report. 


April   2. 

THI^  dav  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the  seventh  charge,  relative 
to  tlu1  corrupt,  receiving  of  bribes  and  presents.  The  motion 
•was  agreed  to,  alter  a  long  debate,  and  a  division,  by  165  against 
54.  The  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
several  articles  of  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  was  then  brought 
up  bv  their  chairman,  Mr.  St.  John  ;  and  upon  the  question 
that  it  be  now  read  a  fir>t  time,  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  in  a  busi- 
ne-s  of  such  consequence  as  that  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
lie  felt  every  successive  sta'je  become  more  and  more  impor- 
tant, and  could  not  th'jivfore  repress  his  anxiety  to  pre.-erve 
that  degree  of  formality  and  regularity  in  the  proceeding,  which 
should  leave  him  and  other  members  at  full  liberty  to  deliver 
their  votes,  without  hesitation,  singly  and  exclusively,  on  the 
merits  of  the  grand  decisive  question  of  impeachment,  and  free 
from  any  objections  th.it  might  be  made  to  the  form  in  which 
that  question  should  come  forward.  lie  therefore  wished  to 
know  how  Mr.  Burke  intended  to  proceed.  For  his  part,  hav- 
ing in  some  of  the  articles  gone  only  a  certain  length  in  his 
assent,  and  by  no  means  admitted  a  degree  of  guilt  equal  to  that 
imputed  in  the  charges,  he  could  not  think  himself  jui-titied  in 
joining  in  a  general  vote  of  impeachment,  which  might  seem  to 
Maintenance  the  whole  of  each  several  charge,  those  parts 
which  he  thought  really  criminal,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
of  an  exculpatory  nature.  The  method  which  it  wa^  most  ad- 
visable, in  hi>  opinion,  to  pursue,  was  to  refer  the  charges  to 
a  committee,  in  order  to  select  out  of  them  the  criminal  matter, 
and  frame  it  into  articles  of  impeachment  ;  and  then,  on  those 
articles,  when  reported  to  the  House,  to  move  the  question  of 
impeachment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  modi-  adopted  was,  to 
/uove  the  impeachment  immediately,  he  should  find  himself 
finder  a  necessity  of  moving,  on  the  report  from  the  committee, 
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which  had  already  sat  on.  the  charges,  several  amendments, 
confining  the  effects  of  each  charge  to  that  degree  of  real  guilt, 
which  he  thought  appeared  in  it. —  Mr.  Fox  declared  his  opinion 
to  be,  that  the  report  should  be  first  taken  into  consideration,  ami 
it' agreed  to  by  the  House1,  that  the  question  of  impeachment 
should  immediately  follow.  This,  he  said,  was  most,  agreeable 
to  the  ancient  constitutional  mode,  and  best  adapted  to  carry 
the  views  of  every  part  of  the  House  into  execution.  Mr. 
Frederick  Montague  observed,  that  the  Journals  afforded  so  mul- 
tifarious a  farrago  of  contradictory  precedents,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  derive  from  them  a  judgment  of  what  was  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding.  lie  instanced  the  case  of  Lord 
Stratford  and  a  variety  of  others,  argued  upon  the  different 
modes  which  had  at  that  time  prevailed,  and  concluded  with 
observing,  that,  upon  the  present  occasion,  the  most  con- 
stitutional form  of  impeachment  was  that  winch  merited 
adoption. 

Mr.  BURKE  declared,  that  ho  never  had  risen  under  * 
greater  pressure  of  embarrassment  and  doubt,  than  at  the 
moment  when  a  right  honourable  member  so  conversant  in 
all  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  House,  as  his  right 
honourable  friend  who  had  spoken  last,  was  rather  at  a  loss 
to  decide,  and  when  consequently  it  became  impossible  for 
him.  having  just  witnessed  the  utmost  splendour  of  abilities 
displayed  on  both  sides,  in  support  of  opposite1  positions, 
to  determine  on  that  which  was  theproperest  mode  ol  pro- 
ceeding to  follow.  ]>nt,  though  nothing  could  give  him  so 
much  concern  as  to  differ  from  his  right  honourable  friend 
near  him*,  —  and  I  leaven  forbid  that  it  should  prove  an 
omen  of  future  frequent  variances  in  opinion,  in  which  case 
lie  well  knew  that  the  great  superiority  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend's  abilities  must  bear  down  and  extinguish  his 
talents  entirely,  —  yet  as  it  appeared  to  him,  that  unanimity 
•was  most  likely  to  continue,  by  adopting  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding recommended  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  to  him,  he  should  advise  against  his  own  judg- 

*  Mr.  Fox. 
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ancnt,  i  lor  if  IK*  gave  anv  preference,  it  must  be  to  the 
constitutional  mode-  recommended  by  his  right  honourable 
i'riend  near  him.)  that  the  mode  so  recommended,  be  the 
mode  adopted  and  pursiiid.  A  mode  v.  Inch,  however, 
appeared  to  Jinn  to  be  a>  likely  to  an.swcr  the  end  of  dis- 
patch as  anv  other  mode  of  proceeding  whatsoever. 
1  nanimilv  was  now  more  essential  than  ever  to  the  great 
purpose  oi'  conducting  so  important  and  solemn  a  pro- 
ceeding to  a  proper  conclusion,  and  he  had  observed,  that 
in  proportion  a>  it  had  taken  up  time  and  become 
ileccssarilv  farther  and  farther  discussed,  the  more  the 
whole  business  of  the  inquiry  had  grown  upon  the  public, 
and  the  more  it  had  generated  unanimity.  Upon  that 
principle,  therefore,  and  that  alone,  he  would  recommend 
the  mode  proposed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  to  him.  The  eileets  of  the  inquiry  vith  a  view 
lo  impeachment  had  been  gloriole  both  in  that  House  and 
without  doors.  \\  illiout  doors  men's  minds  iiad  been 
changed,  rooted  prejudice  had  l)eeii  eradicated,  conviction 
had  followed,  and  all  the  uorld  confessed  that  the  I  fou-e 
of  Commons  were  engaged  in  a  grave  anil  important  pro- 
ceeding, essential  to  the  establishment  ef  the  national 
character  lor  justice  and  eqiiilv.  Within  door-  ail  the 
various  mock's  and  style-  of  eloquence  had  been  called  Ibrtli 
and  di>plaved  on  both  >ide>,  to  the  admiration  of  tlu> 
1  Io;i-e.  and  to  its  inlinite  honour  and  advantage.  Looking 
round  him  and  seeing  who  were  near  him,  he  scarcely 
dared  venture  to  -peak  farther  upon  a  subject,  in  which 
recent,  experience  had  proved,  that  he  found  maiiv 
masters  much  vounger  than  him-eli'.  15nt,  the-  topic 
operaied  as  an  excit-'ineni  to  the  di-piay  of  all  the  liner 
po\ieis  of  the  human  uiulei^landing.  It  had  ^one  much 
farther,  softening  almost  into  a  common  bond  of  union 
the  hitherto  obdurate  hearts  ol  violent !v  contending  politi- 
cians ;  sheathing  the  sword  of  embattled  partv.  and 
Unvering  its  hostile  front  :  whilst,  a-  it  occasioned  both 
eloquence  and  argument  to  spread  themselves  abroad  in 
every  quarter,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they 
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flourished,  resembled  the  once  beautiful  aspect  of  the 
Kohillii  country,  and  presented  to  the  admiring  eye  a 
richly  cultivated  garden,  adorned  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
niul  forming  as  luscious  a  scene  as  that  which  the  late 
Governor  General  of  Bengal  had  delighted  to  exterminate. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration 
on  the  following  day. 


April  3. 

THE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  taking  into  further  consi- 
deration the  report  of  the  resolutions  on  the  charges  against  .Mr. 
Hastings,  Major  Scott  rose  and  observed  that  he  came  to  the 
House  with  anintentionof  opposing  the  resolutions  being  read  a 

second  time;  but  as  a  new  mode  of  proceeding  had  been  adopted, 
which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  submitting  what  he 
had  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  prior  to  the  vote 
of  impeachment,  he  should  reserve  himself  until  that  time. 
Mr.  Sheridan  apprised  the  honourable  major,  that,  if  he  or  any 
other  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings  meant  to  urge  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Hastings  by  way  of  set-off  against  his  criminality,  they  could 
not  take  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present.  Upon 
this, 

Mr.  Bt:iiKE  said,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  protest, 
and  that  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  the  entertain- 
ing, lor  a  single  moment,  such  an  idea,  as  a  .sr/-c///,'  against 
a  pointed,  positive,  and  direct  personal  criminal  charge. 
A  $t't-<>Jf'  could  only  be  urged,  where  general  criminality 
was  imputed  or  suspected,  against  which  it  might  be  fail- 
to  plead  general  merits  ;  but  where  a  specific  charge  of 
criminality  had  been  exhibited,  it  became  an  act  of  duty  to 
put  the  party  accused  upon  his  trial,  without  regard  to  any 
merits  which  he  might  possess,  in  any  part  of  his  conduct. 
In  the  present  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  admitting 
tin1  plea  of  any  merits  in  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  AV/-O//';  and, 
indeed,  if  the  general  maxim  to  which  he  h.id  just,  ad- 
verted, was.  not  of  itself  suilicieiitly  strong,  two  points  were 
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urged  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself  in  his   defence  at  the  bar, 

which  rendered  any  attempts  to  plead  his  merits  as  a  set-off 
against  his  crimes  impossible.  These  we're,  in  the  first 
j)!aee,  Mr.  Hastings's  complaint  against  his  accuser,  ibr 
tardiness,  in  not  bringing  him  to  his  trial  with  sufficient 
dispatch.  Secondly,  Mr.  Hastings's  declared  di-dain  of 
any  benefit  which  might  reMilt  from  having  his  general 
merits  pleaded,  either  as  a  palliative,  or  a  justification  of 
his  conduct.  As  to  the1  person  who  stood  forward  as  the 
aecu-er  being  charged  with  tardiness,  lie  was  ready  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  allegation.  That  person  ever  had  been, 
and  ever  would  be  slow  to  criminate  ;  but  when  impelled 
by  public  duty  to  take  up  that  character,  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  remain  steady  and  temperate.  Mr.  Burke 
alluded,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  the  argument  of 
Mr.  I  lardinge  on  the  doctrine  of  a  sct-ffii  delivered  at  an 
early  period  of  the  proceeding,  and  a  matter  better  argued, 
or  more  clearly  urged,  he  declared,  that  he  had  never 
heard.  '1  hat  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  men- 
tioned the  ca>e  of  Lord  Clive,  where  the  question  had  been, 
whether  certain  territorial  posse-^ions,  obtained  by  Lord 
dive,  belonged  to  the  Bast-India  Company.  That  matter 
was  inquired  into,  and  it  was  decided,  that  the  lands  were 
their  property.  The  next  question  would  have  been,  whe- 
ther Lord  ('live  had  any  riuhl  to  hold  in  his  hands  terri- 
tories belonging  to  the  Kast-li:;lia  Company."'  In  that  stage 
of  the  business,  it  was  declared,  that  on  account  of  Lord 
dive's  general  merits,  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
possession.  Mr.  Burke  poinu-d  out  the  difference  between 
a  ca-e  like  this  and  a  ca>,e  where  serious  and  specific 
charges  of  criminality  had  been  formally  brought  forward, 
investigated,  and  substantiated  ;  and  lie  added,  that  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  1  lasting-.,  alter  what  that  gent h  man  had  himself 
said  at  the  bar,  it  was  im:)o-.sibie  to  think  of  admitting 

J  i  c^ 

such  a  sct-njfl  as  could  in  no  criminal  prosecution  be  ad- 
mitted, without  rendering  ull  future  cn.ninal  prosecutions 
nugatory  and 
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Tin'  resolutions  of  the  committee  were  afreet!  to,  and  Mr, 
Burke  moved  that  they  should  he  referred  to  a  committee  to 
prepare  articles  of  impeachment  upon  the  same,  and  that  the 
committee  consist  of  the  following  persons  :  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Sir  .lames  Krskinc,  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham, 
Mi'.  \Vindham,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Anstruther, 
Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Welhore  Ellis,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Montague,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Sir  (iilbert  Kliot,  Mr. 
U'idlev  Lniij-.  Lord  Maitland,  Mr.  Xorth,  General  Bnrgoyne, 
;md  Mr.  (in  v.  A  division  took  place  upon  the1  nomination  of 
••!;•.  Franci».  ai:.n'n>t  whom  it  \vas  objected,  that  in  India  he 
had  been  ptr.Mmallv  at  variance  with  Mr.  Hastings;  and  he 
was  rejected  bv  a  majoriiv  of  r/>  to  j.j..  It  was  afterwards 
moved  in  the  usual  forms,  that  the  committee'  nnn'ht  be  invested 
with  thi'  cn>tomary  powers  o!'  calling  for  papers  and  witnesses, 
sitting  where  thev  pleaded,  t!vc.  occ.,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  it 
imM  meessarih  be  a  secret  committee. 

On  the  K/h  of  April  Mr.  J;raneis  opened  the  charge  relative 
to  the  revenues  of  Bengal,   and  was   answered    by  Major  Scott. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,   upon   a   division,   by  71    against  55. 
On    the   251)1  of   April,    Mr.  Burke  brought  up  from  the  secret 
committi.  e.   the  articles    of  impeachment,  which    being  read  a 
lir-t  time,   were  ordered   to    be   printed,   and    to  be    taken   into 
consideration  on  the  rjt h  of  May.      I'pon  which  day.   on   a   mo- 
tion that  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  upon  the  article's  of 
impeachment   be    read   a    second   time,   the    Jlou-e,   after  a  de- 
bate,   c. ime  to  a    division,    whin  the   numbers   wire,    ^  eas  17^  : 
Noes  l-tj.       Alter    thi-    the    fir.-t    article  was  read    and  agreed  to 
without  a  diMsion,    and  the  n.  -t  d'.'ferred  till  the  nioriv.v,    when 
they    \\ '  re    read,   amended,    and    agreed    to.      Mr.  Burke    then 
rose  and  moved,    "That   \\arren  Hastings,    Fsq.  be   impeached 
ol'liLdi  crimes  and   misdemeanors  upon  the  said  articles."     The 
(jUe>tion  \vas  put  and  I'arnetl  ;   after  \\hieh  Mr.  Frederick  Mon- 
tague rose  and  >aid.  that  the'  motion  he  had  now  to  make  could 
not.    he   conteivid,   meet    with    ;>,n\     resistance    after    what   had 
pa-M-d,   u*    it    appeared    founded   equally  on    principles  of  jus- 
tice   and    humanity.      lie    then    moved.    "  That    Mr.  Be.rke.    in 
tin-  n.mii    of  the  I  Iou>^  of  C'oinmons,  and  of  all  the  ('ommon>  of 
dre.M    I'lr.'.ain,   do    uo    to    the    bar    of  the  IIou>e  oi   Lords,   and 
imp  M'-'i   \\ "arren  Hastings,    1'- •  q.  late  govi  rnor-guieral  ot    Ben- 
'.i  triniL  -  and  misdciiu  anor>.  antl  do  ucfjuamt  the  Lords, 
l  I 
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that  the  Commons  \\ill,  \vith  all  convenient  speed,  exhibit  arti- 
cles against  him,  and  make  good  tin.1  same."  The  motion  beinij 
agreed  to,  the  majority  of  the  Ilou-e  immediately  attended 
Mr.  Burke  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  \\here  .Mr.  Burke 
ly  impeached  Mr.  Halting*  in  the  form  above  recited. 


KAST  INDIA   Burx.r.r. 

May  7. 

r|"IIIS  day  Mr.  Dumlas.  as  president  of  the  hoard  of  controul, 
brought   forward  the  financial   state  of  British  India.     He 

conceived  it,  he  said,  highly  improper  that  an\  part  of  the  em- 
pire should  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  revenue  of  live  million.-,  ami 
maintain  an  armv  oi'  -evenly  or  ei_;'ht\  thou.sand  men,  \\ithout 
it-  bein^'  knoun  to  t'le  Ilou-e  of  C'omn;Mii,  ho\v  tluit  n-venue 
\va>  disbursed,  aiulv.  liy  such  an  esta!)li>hment  \vas  supported. 
'J'he  debt  in  India  amounted  to  nine  millions,  the  revenue  ofthr 
last  vear  aH'oriled  a  surplus  of  i.Scc.cc"/.  and  the  C'ompanv 
would  be  able  to  discharge  their  debt  in  this  country  in  the  \ear 
\~tjO.  Having  stated  these  facts  and  opinions,  Mr.  Dundas 
moved  a  string  oi'  resolutions  respecting  the1  revenues  of  India. 

Mr.  HriiKK  said,  that  he  ro^o  with  all  civility  and  re.-ncet 
to  the  rinlit  liulioui'ublc  and  leai'iied.  ^•(•;it!eii;;:;i  who  had 
opened  the  debate,  and  desired  to  join  is-.nc1  u;;h  \\i\\\  in 
declaring,  that  he  vci'ily  bclivvcd  he  had  no  lliatilHT  of  rea- 
son to  dread  auv  enciuy  in  Indiii.  un!e-s  tiiat  enemy  v.  i.-re 
joined  ;>\}(\  sunnorted  bv  ;:ii  I'.tirojie.ui  ai.'v  :  but  a-  such 
an  even!  tni^ht  [,vos-!.rj!v  hapjicn  >n  ihe  cotu-.-ol  tiling-,  it 
was  a  mai  u  i  to  be  !  !  •  (1  to  and  provided  a^'.tM-t,  ;t-  u  ell 
a-  tlie  nature  oi  t!i ••  c;1.--"  wonlil  juT.iiiT.  'I  he  eolite-t  ot 
that  dav  had  been  a  eonlcM  bclAvcen  the  n^lit  iionourable 
and  le!irued  li'ent  leina.i  :i!i,l  1',-iri  (  .irn\va!li>  :  the  only  way, 
tUeivibre,  to  enable1  the  cuniiuillec  to  dec  id  :  who  \\a>  J'i^'hf.. 
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would  have  been  for  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman not  to  have  kept  back  any  part  of  the  evidence,  but 
to  have  acted  in  a  more  open  and  manly  way,  and  to  have 
Jet  them  have  the  whole  of  Earl  Cornwallis's  letter  before 
them  :  by  the  word  ;t  whole"  he  did  not  mean  the  argu- 
ments of  the  noble  earl  respecting  Indian  politics  :  to  those 
they  had  no  pretensions;  the  subject  Mas  not  before  them, 
and,  exclusive  of  the  impropriety  of  making  it  public,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  his  part,  the  right  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  would  excuse  him,  if  he  de- 
declared  that,  considering  that  Earl  Cormvallis  was  at  the 
fountain  head  of  intelligence,  upon  the  spot  where  the 
transactions  he  alluded  to  were  going  on,  lie  was  inclined 
to  prefer  the  moderate,  cool,  and  confined  ideas  of  the  noble 
earl,  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  Company's  afiair* 
in  Bengal,  to  the  more  sanguine  speculations  of  the  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  though  clothed  with 
high  authority,  and  possessed  undoubtedly  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  much  authentic  information  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Burke  mentioned  the  magnitude'  of  the  proposition  of 
taking  nine  millions  of  debt  out  of  Bengal,  anil  adding 
it  to  our  debt  at  home;  and  after  dwelling  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  time  the  liquidating  so  large  a  debt  would 
take  up.  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  idea  of  drawing 
near  a  million  out  ol  the  revenues  of  Bengal  to  Madras 
and  Bo;nbav,  and  alter  that  expecting  that  those  revenue-, 
could  bear  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  invest- 
ments. I  le  treated  these  speculations  as  extravagant  and 
impracticable  :  he  said,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
ought  to  consider  .-uch  symptoms  as  the  faculty  did  the  /iicii  s 
] li I'ji'.cra'ica,  as  the  symptoms  of  approaching  death,  or  of 
the  possibility  of  cure;  but  to  draw  such  sumsouUif  Bengal, 
without  making  anv  return  ol  specie  or  wealth,  appeared  to 
him  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect  a  human  being  to  exi-t  un- 
der a  state  of  perpetual  bleeding  and  purging,  without  ad- 
inim-trring  the  smallest,  portion  of  food  to  .Mipport  such  an 
r\hau-tipg  practice.  What  was  to  fructify  our  provinces  and 
to  renovate  their  riches  after  we  had  drained  them  in  such  a 
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violent  \vav  J.  Instead  oi'  rice  we  should  see  nothing  lnit  fields 
of  jungles  or  weeds,  and  instead  c.f  the  race  of  men,  the  race 
of  tin-  roval  tiger  would  increase  tuul  multiply;  lie  explained 
the  expression  of  the  royal  tiger  to  bo  symbolical  of  the  Bri- 
ti>h  governineiit,  declaring,  that  as  extraordinary  power  had 
longer  claws  than  ordinary  authority,  so  might  it  well  he 

termed  the  roval  ti"-er.      Amoii"1   other    bad    symptoms    he. 
v  r?  i 

spoke  of  the-  increased  circulation  of  paper  of  Bengal  at 
a  high  disc-omit,  and  said,  that  if  the  tact  we're  true  that  the 
Company  paid  their  oilicers  with  paper,  which  they  refund 
to  receive  back  i:i  [iavmeiit  themselves,  the  symptom  \vore 
an  alarming  aspect,  and  gave  the  case  the  appearance  oi  des- 
peration. I  Ie  mentioned  Mr.  Larkin's  plan  of  reducing  the 
quantity  ol  paper  in  circulation,  and  stated  the  circumstance 
ot  a  large  increase  of  paper  in  circulation,  growing  out  oi  a 
plan  oi  reduction,  and  attended  with  a  larger  discount  than 
ever,  to  be  another,  and  a  worse  symptom  than  any.  He 
commended  the  idea  of  a  fixed  quit-rent  as  the  only  way  of 
•riving  happiness  and  security  to  the  landholders;  and  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Dundas's  declaration,  that  our  provinces  1:1 
India  were  the  most  flourishing,  said,  thai  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  they  were  not,  when  we  had  powsscc!  ourselves  rf 
the  fine-!  province^  in  India,  lying  between  two  rivers 
which  would  tcrtili/e  any  country  in  the-  world,  and  con- 
taining the  whole  of  that  delightful  coast,  a  small  portion 
on  the  back  parts  exempted,  from  Bengal  down  to  Cape 
Comorin.  But  it  was  not  rightly  stated  by  the  right  hon- 
ourable and  learned  gentleman,  when  he  s;n'd  lhat  our  pro- 
vinces  were  the  most  flourishing ;  there  were  some  ie\\  others, 
he  believed,  more  flourishing,  and  others  au'am  iar  wor-e. 
The  rajah  oi  Berar,  lor  instance,  governed  in  a  provnu-e 
not  to  be  talked  oi  in  comnai.'-oii  \\nii  lu-ngal  vlonnerlv 
called  the  Parathse  ot  India  ,  wnh  Bahar,  ()ii--a,  ( )ude, 
and  IJeiiarcs:  the  lace  ot  the  kingdom  oi'  I;<T.U-  wa»  co- 
vered with  immense  mountain-  and  iore^t^.  But  \c{  n  not 
be,  said  Mr.  Burke,  the  right  honourable  and  learr.ed 
gcntU-man's  boast,  that  the  British  provinces  were  liner 
and  mere  fertile  than  the  kinirdom  of  l^-rar:  let  il  lu;  •.  -: 
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triumph  to  -ay,  that  under  the  British  o-ovevninent  the  na- 
tive- lived  a-  happy,  the  soil  was  as  productive,  and  the 
revenues  \vere  as  ample,  as  under  the  native  princes  \vhom 
•ve  had  succeeded. 

The  resolutions  moved  bv  Mr.  Dundas  were  agreed  to. 


A<;AINST      •O:>I:.NTAI.LI-:?;S     AND 
K  r.iiKAToi;^. 


f  ~\  N  the  4th  of  Max  a  petition  \\a-  presented  to  the  House 
^~^  4'roni  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the 
eitv  of  London,  in  eommon  eouneil  assembled,  setting  forth. 
•''  That  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  other  pro- 
viMons,  of  late  years,  hy  distressing  the  middling  and  lower 
elas>es  of  people.  has  a  tendency,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
petitioners,  immediately  to  injure,  and  at  length  to  de-troy 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom  :  and  that  the 
petitioners  are  advised,  and  believe,  that  such  advance  has  been 
partly  occasioned,  anil  i.-  likelv  to  inciva-e,  bv  the  repeal,  in  the 
twelfth  vear  of  ins  present  maje.-tv,  of  mo-t  of  the  laws,  \\hieh 
the  wi>dom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors  had  found  nece.-.-arv 
to  prevent  forestalling  and  regrating  cattle,  and  other  article* 
of  provision,  and  the  petitioner.-  apprehend  the  said  evils  may 
in  some  degree  be  removed,  hy  reviving  to  a  proper  extent  thc- 
law.s  against  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  by  aseertainin^. 
lice!:-ing,  and  regulating,  l!ie  persons  employed  as  salesmen  01 
factors  in  eattle  and  other  provisions  ;  and  ihat  the  petitioners 
lur.  e  entered  into  a  verv  M'riou.-  investigation  of  the  eau>e  of 
t'ne  said  evil.-,  which,  fro;:i  the  i.nportance  of  the  -ubject,  hai 
nce'apied  their  attention  lor  a  great  length  of  time,  and  hai 
t'.  relr  prevented  tlu'in  from  prc'setiti'.ig  a  petition  within  the 
ti..:  Lii'.iit'.-d  bv  tli  •  House  (i>r  rei'e-ivinu'  pi'tition-  }or  private 
And  theu-fore  [>raj.  ing,  That  the_\  jn.i)  now  be  at  liberty 
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to  present  a  petition  for  leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill,  or  bill.-,  to  pre- 
vent forestalling  anil  reuniting,  and  for  lieer..^ng  salesmen, 
factors,  and  others,  employed  in  the  sail-  of  cattle,  or  other 
provisions,  or  to  have  such  other  relief  in  the  premises  as  to  die 
House  shall  seem  meet."  On  the  i6th,  it  \\  as  moved  by  Al- 
derman Le  Mesuricr,  and  seconded  bv  Alderman  Newnham, 
"  That  the  said  petition  be  referred  to  tin.-  consideration  of  a 
committee."  Alderman  Townsend  declared  tiie  motion  to  be 
founded  neither  in  necessity  nor  wisdom,  nor  lit  lor  the  House 
to  countenance'.  There  had  been,  he  said,  plenty  of  cattle  at 
SmithHeld  all  tin1  winter,  and  as  the  season  advanced,  the  price 
of  butchers'  meat  \vould  undoubtedly  be  cheaper.  lie  reminded 
tlie  House,  that  the  laws  against  forestallers  and  regrators  had 
long  since  been  repealed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  present 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  asked,  if  the 
House  would,  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  common 
council-men,  L,ro  hack  and  revive  what  the  deliberative  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  had  upon  experience  determined  should  no  longer 
exist?  There  were  some  vexatious  suits,  he  under-  -food,  now 
tioing  on  upon  some  obsolete  statutes,  and  if  the  present  motion 
were  li.-tencd  to.  vexatious  prosecutions  woald  be  multiplied, 
and  the  only  object  obtained  would  be,  that  a  lew  common 
council-men  would  1)0  led  more  cheaply  than  at  present.  lie 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would  not  sulier  the  p.'titio:i 
to  be  referred,  to  a  committee,  and  moved,  that  the  motion  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  Brine;;  observed,  that  he  leit  it  diilictik  to  refrain 
from  smiling-,  Avhiist  lie  discovered  that  the  worthy  alder- 
men and  common  council  of  London  were  so  extremely 
anxious  to  l>c  we'll  ted.  lie  presumed  that  the  application 
to  revive  the  laws  against  forestalled  and  re g, -ators  came 
from  tin1  aldermen  concerned  in  it  ufier  dinner:  ibr  their 
petition  had  all  liie  marks  of  plenitude  about  ii.  Ji  was  an 
old  saying,  thai  I  leaven  sent  provisions,  but  that  the  devil 
sent  cooks.  So,  in  this  ea--e,  he  conceived,  that  liuvino-  led 
heartily,  the  aldermen  went,  to  quarrel  with  the  cooks;  l_)ut_ 
lie  advised  them  to  think  better  of  the  matter.  1  Ie  be^cd 
them,  at  all  events,  not  to  be  uneasy;  for,  if  meat  had  been 
a  little  dear,  when  the  price  of  feeding  cattle  was  also  dear. 

-X     ± 
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it  would  l>r  considerably  cheaper  clay  after  clay  ;  that  theiv 
was  already  plenty  of  niee  lamb  at  market,  and  in  conse- 
cjiience  of  the  kindness  of  Providence  latelv  showered  down 
upon  the  earth,  the1  green  pe-;'>  \\t-re  ct,niing  in,  and  every 
other  article  of  luxury,  both  of  meat  and  vegetables.  As 
the  worthy  aldermen  undoubtedly  wished  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  having  their  napkins  tucked  under  their  chin-, 
anil  as  he  wa.-  al-o  desirous  they  should  continue  to  make 
that  characteristic  appearance,  he  should  oppose  the  motion 
for  :\  viving  the  laws  against  regrators  and  forestallers. 
While  they  had  pK -nty  of  provisions,  lie  advised  them  not 
to  go  to  loggerheads  \\iili  the  providers;  but  to  let  them 
fatten  as  well  a-  themselves.  I:i  th<-  instance  before  the- 
I  lonsf,  the- petitioners  certainly  act-,  d  under  a  mistake1:  but 
the  erroi>  even  ol'  the  city  oi'  L»;ni!>  n  vs'ere  respectable: 
r.av,  their  very  ignoi'ar.fc  ou<Jit  not  to  lie1  despised  ;  and  ii.- 
deed  thc-v  were  ignorant  only  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
bein^  fed,  as  every  body  well  knew.  As  he  had  been  the 
humble  instrument  of  moving  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
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Ibrestallers  and  re<rraiors,  he  wished  to  stand  up  and  pre- 
vent the  dry  bones  oi  those  <nblu  ted  laws  from  beiii""  a^ain 

»  >  <^    n 

clothed  with  flesh,  and  called  liv.m  their  merited  fate  into 
existence':  but  a-  he  wished  to  treat  the  city  of  London 
\\ith  <jood  humour,  as  they  we're  willing  to  tre-at  e-.ery 
body  \\ho  visited  tl;em  with  inuxl  elie-ei'.  he  hoped  that  so 
harsh  a  mc-asuiv  a<  the  rejection  of  their  petition  would 
not  be  adopted:  but  that  he  might  be'  permitted  to  move-  to 
put  oil'  the  consideration  oi'  the  motion  till  the  first  ol' 
August,  by  which  time  the  aldermen  \\oulcl  have  had  a  suf- 
iii •'  'ii'  number  of  del'cious  dinners  to  convince  them,  in 
their  own  way,  of  the  impropriety  oi'  their  purpose,  as  well 
as  of  its  being  altogether  unnecessary.  Mr.  Burke  spoke  of 
the  commcTce  in  provisions,  opposing  it  to  commerce  pro- 
perly so  culled,  and  begged  L-ave-  to  ask  the  worthy  alder- 
man who  had  introduced  the1  business,  whether  he  was  not 
aware  that  a  five  commerce  was  that  species  of  commerce 
i  -;  likely  to  flourish  and  to  prosper  J.  Let  him.  there- 
lore.  a~k  himself  whether  a  iree  commerce  in  provisions  was 
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not  likelv  to  make  a  pk  nlifnl  and  a  cheap  market;  and,  as 
fbrestallcr.s  and  rc^rati-r-  were  in  that  kind  of  commerce, 
what  the  factor,  the  warehouseman,  and  the  merchant  were 
in  the  other,  so  let  them  a!one.  and  then  a>  i^ivat  a  variety 
and  as  lar^e  a  quantitv  of  provisions  would  be  brought  to 
London  (of  itself  an  ;::>-ointe  deseri  in  that  particular  re- 
spect) as  o]'  nni-lin-  and  »ilks  and  spices  and  te.:  •  horn  the 
Kasi  :  of  lumber  and  ^-taves  and  rice-  from  ilie  V,'c--t  :  o: 
I'urs  and  timber  ;::;  i  hemp  and  piic'i  and  tar,  from  the 
Xo!\!i:  of  slaves  and  Ljold  du-t  and  (iru^s  and  colon  is 
Irom  the  South. 

The  motion   for    referring  the   petition    to  a  committee  wa* 
ne<ratived  without  a  division. 


SriiSIUIAHV     'i'lit.A'I'Y      M  ITH      TIIF.       !  .  A  N  i)(  .  ]\  \\  1'.     Of     IIl>- 

CASSKL. 


I^IIE  session  oi'  parliament  was  oj)e;u';l  on    tlie   2~\\\   of  No- 

vrnih.T.    anil    on    t'le    51)1    of  December,    Mr.  5'itt    moved, 

•'  Tiiat   ^6.O93/-  '5A-    'K'   ^''"nited    to    his    ni::jv-iy,  l',r  <!:  i'ra\  in'  . 

the  char'_re  oi    s;:!)sn!\-  \\lncli  \\ill    !K'    iliie    to   lli:1    I-r.na.'fa'.  r   o! 

iles.-t'  Cii-sel  for  tlie  year  178^,  pvirsnant  to  trc:  ,'•  ."      I  p.>n  this 


Mr.  \}\  ilKi:  ro-e  and  declared,  that  ait!i<  n!;-h  he  had 
remained  >ilent  on  tlie  l'n>1  ilav  i.t  the  -e--io:,,  he  had  never 
^'iveii  a  vote  with  more'  heartlelt  >ati»i'ietion  :  and  lie  took 
that  opportnmtv  to  declare,  that  he  hmiiK  approved  o!  the 
system  of  measures  pursued  with  respect  to  Holland,  and 
the  renewal  oi  continental  connection^.  Thai  \\a>  the 
•>vstem  on  which  alone  this  countrv  could  expect  to  -tand 
with  >aiety  and  witli  honour.  It  \va>  din-in^  onr  adherence 
to  that  sy>teju  that  Great  Britain  had  been  a  glorious  conn- 
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trv.   ;nul  the  object  of   the  admiration  of  surrounding  na- 
tions.     M  ith  regard  to  the  constitution  of  other  countries, 
he  agreed  perfectly  with  his   right  honourable  friend  *,   in 
the  c.pinion  delivered   by  him  on  a  former  day,  that  it  \vas 
not  necessary  lor  us  to  trouble  ourselves  with  definitions  of 
t!ie  legality  ot    the   government  of  this  or  that  country,   or 
the-    strict    construction    of   its    constitution  ;    but,    it    was 
enough  if  we  >a\\  an  opportunity  of  restoring  that  party  to 
POULT,  which  was  most  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  friend  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  day  of  future   difficulty.      The   law  of 
nations  allowed  tiii~.,  and  i;  \vus  certainly  right  to  sei/eupon 
Mich  an  opportunity  whenever  it  oflered.      Another   maxim 
he  held  as   a  maxim  of  sound   policy  to   pursue,    and    that 
vas,   where  the  interference'  of   France  could   be   counter- 
acted,  and  her  influence  deprived  of  its  power,  to  sei/e  the 
moment  and   the    means  of   effecting    both    objects.       \Vc 
could  not    be   in    the   wrong,  whenever    this   was  probable 
to  be  atchieved.      It  was   enough    to    know,    that   a  French 
party  in    Holland   hail    prevailed,   for    us    to    endeavour  to 
drive  that  French  party  away,   and   disarm   it  of  its  power. 
\Vith  regard  to   subsidiary  treaties  as  applicable  to  conti- 
nental connections  and  a  necessary  branch    of  that   system, 
generally    considered,    they    were-    wise    measures,      lint    in 
proportion  as  the  system   was   a   >y>tem    fonndid    in   sound 
policy,    it    ought   to    be   constructed   and    put  together  with 
the  mo-t  wary  caution,  so  thai  all  part>  filled  and  adhered 
clo>ely,    ;;nd    gave    the    whole    a    degree    ot     stability    and 
strength  to  insure  its  permanency.     The  utmost  care  ought 
certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  such  excellent  systems  from 
being  disgraced   and    discredited    by  imperfections,   and  in- 
jurious  consequences,    resulting    from    want    of  foresight    at 
the  period    of  the    original    negociation   and    conclusion   of 
siilbidiarv  treaties.     These  mischievous  consequences  it  was, 
ilia!  hail  put  so  many  great  and  good  men   out   of  humour 
niilithem,  and  therefore  in   proportion    to  the  real  policy 
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of  the  measure  itself.  ::  provident  regard  ought  to  be  had 
to  tiu-  prejudices  of  mankind  in  ordrr  at  legist  not  to  make1 
tlu-iii  ios  fond  of  them.  Under  this  view  of  subsidiary 
treaties,  much  might  be-  xml  of  the  treaty  \vith  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  excellence  or  disadvantage  ol'  which 
depended  on  a  variety  of  considerations  and  circumstance^, 
ot  the  existence  ol'  which  lie  \vas  wholly  ignorant  :  but  he 
•\vas  ready  to  grant  ministers  a  bill  of  credit,  for  the  ex- 
igence of  <iich  ol  them  as  could  alone  constitute  the  treaty 
el!  the  table'  a  beneficial  treaty  lor  this  country.  Upon  the 
lace  of  it,  and  its  prominent  features  considered  only,  it  was 
an  advantage  to  (ireat  Britain  to  engage  in  a  treaty  for 
that  purpose  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  was  young, 
ot  a  martial  spirit,  fond  of  military  life,  and  an  able  general. 
The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
done  wisely  in  giving  the  Landgrave  what  he  called  a  re- 
taining lee:  because,  if  a  fit  cause  should  arise,  the  Land- 
grave ot  Hesse  would  prove  an  excellent  counsel  on  our 
>ide,  and  would  undoubtedly  produce  more  powerful  ar- 
guments in  our  behalf,  than  he  feared,  he  should  be  able  to 
produce  in  the  cause  in  which  he  should  shortly  have  to 
plead  at  the  bar  of  the  I  louse  of  Lord-.  The  Landgrave 
ot' Hesse  was  an  able1  general,  and  as  there  were  few  able 
generals  in  the  world,  he  had  no  objection  to  our  having 
an  able'  general  in  our  service.  But,  the  whole  eilect  of  the 
treaty  was  not,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  Mated 
it,  merely  the  giving  the  Landgrave  of  I  lose  a  retaining 
fee  of  36,occ/.  per  annum  ;  the  Landgrave  of  I  I-.-s.-e  was 
too  wise  a  prince  to  engage  to  turnish  C ireat  Britain  \\ith 
I2,oco  men,  whenever  required)  for  the  men-  paltry  consi- 
deration of  1^0,000  banco  crowns  per  annum.  The  quan- 
tum of  banco  crowns  was  ne>t  the'  only,  nor,  in  tact,  was  it 
the  most  considerable  advantage  to  be  eventually  derived 
from  the  treaty  by  the  Landgrave.  Those  who  looked  at 
the  treaty,  and  thought  that  it  was  merely  a  treaty  of 
subsidy,  left  the  great  question  out  of  the  ease-,  ami  judged 
only  from  one  side  of  the  object.  By  the  treaty,  this  conn- 
try  stipulated  to  continue  to  guarantee-  the  Landgrave  of 
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I  Icsse.  niul  might  therefore  be  eventually  involved  in  a  war 
in  consequence  of  it.  Should  that  happen,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  aid  of  12,000  troops  from  the  Landgrave,  we 
-•liruKi  perhaps  have  to  assist  that  prince  with  ,ai  army  oi 
i~  \:co  men.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  could  not 
dcnv  this,  because'  it  was  the  raxus Jtrdcris,  and  in  tlu" 
treaty.  It  required,  therefore,  more  consideration  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage 
likely  to  rc-uk  from  the1  treaty,  than  might  have  been  at 
first  imagined. 

lie   took   it    for  granted    that  ministers  had  taken,   and 
were  \vt  taking  the  neces-ary  measure's  to  o-uard  against  the 
Landgrave's  bein^  involved  in  a  war,   or  to  provide  lor  his 
support    in    ca>e   of  an    attack,     on    aeeount   of  his    liaving 
made  the  present  treaty.        I'Yance  \\asjust    now  in   an  hu- 
miliated -tate,   and  had  felt  it  prudent  to  withhold  her  arms 
and  her  resolutions;  she  eonld  not,  however,  but  be  mortified 
at  v/hat  had  passed  in  I  lolland,    and  though  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances  she  chose  to  let  her  anger  sleep,    it  ought 
to  be  remembered,   that  it  was  only  asleep,  but  not  extinct. 
France,  it  was  well  known,  was  a  powerful  nation,  and  could 
r;;s;!v  recruit  her    strength:   an    opportunity  might  oiler  to 
en  I  ice   and   encourage   her   to   attack    the    Landgrave.       It, 
tlurefoiv,    the  system  of  continental  connections  (of  which 
lie  took  the  treaty  to  l>e  a  small    part  only)  was  not   formed 
with    u  provision    tor    that  event,    the  -v>tein  wa-  an    ir.ade- 
<;m;le    and   a  bad  >ystem,   and   of  con-eqiu  nee  the  ti\at\'  a 
disadvantageous  treaty.      Looking  at  the    treaty  a-   a    mea- 
sun1  single  and    insulated,    he    declared  that  it  was   the    last 
measure  which  he  would  give  his  consent  to:   but  as  M  part  of 
a  system,  it  might  be  a  wise  mca.-nre,  and  as  such  he  should 
vote  for  it.      lie  took    ii    for  granted  that    Prussia  was  with 
Us    in   the  treaty,    and    that  th'1    lYu--ian  monanh    and  not 
the  Landui'ave  uas    the  principal    in    it.      I  Ie  spoke   ol    the 
.:d vantages   to   be-  derived    from    an    alliance  between  (  i;\  at 
lii-itain.    I'l'Us^ia,    I  Ics-i1.    and    1  foll.md,    in    <'.)-e   ol   a  war, 
and  ob-er\ed,    that    though    it  wa-   material    for    u-   to   take 
llolJand  oin.  of  the.  hand*,  of  1'r.incc,   in  one  point  of  vie\v 
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only  could  she  be  regarded  as  a  very  useful  ally  to  Great 
Britain  in  ca-e  of  a  war  with  lYance.  and  this  was  in 
givni<4  us  the  advantage  of  her  port*  HI  the  !'!::  I  Indies. 
In  re--pect  to  aids  o!  men  ;I.K|  money  tVom  Holland  we 
could  not  build  much  upon  them.  There  were,  however, 
other  powers  in  Europe  to  be  looked  to  for  alliance:  and 
in  p':l  ic.i'ar  tlu.'  emperor,  who  had  abundant  rc-ources. 
Un-"i.i  iiKe.vi-i-  v,a-  a  most  desirable  aliv,  l^\l  both  llu.--iu. 
a';,'  tin  •  mreror  might  i;ow  bethought  to  !:ave  their  hands 
I'u.!.  i  ii;it  circuius-tance,  hovrever,  we.uld  continue  for  a 
tii;;e  <;!:lv,  and  :)oih  would  probably  bo  shortly  dis^nga^cd. 
Iui"~ia  had  o!  iaie  ve:ir.-.  groxvn  to  a  suite  oi  considerable 
power  and  influence  in  the  ailairs  of  Europe,  and  had  even 
been  Ibund  to  have  her  weight  in  the  scale  at  a  time  when 
'•he  >4ood  sinn-ie  in  a  \var  \vit!i  the  'J'urk-.  V»'it!i  llussia 
and  lYu-^ia  and  I  lolland  for  our  allies,  !:e  declared  that 
he  -n:.i:ld  Ktlle  care  for  the  rest  of  the  worM. 

In  ireating  of  the  recv-nt  tran>actior.s  in  Holland,  Mr. 
Burke  took  occa>ion  to  mention  the  king's  Speech,  and  -aid, 
il  wa-  u-ual  to  hold  it  out  as  a  morsel  •>!  finished  eloquence, 
and  as  a  prool  "1  the  niini>ter's  powers  of  composition. 
The  hit,'  Spci  eh  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance: bi.it  it  any  man  wa-  to  make  it.  and  the  f.:ct>  it  eon- 
tamed,  the  grounds  of  historical  narrative,  ho  would  cer- 
tainly ri-k  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  Instead  of  i^rave 
liistorv,  H  partook  mere  ol  the  nature  ol  an  epic  poem, 


•  t  ro;i'.;iv  <  i  Palmer,  in  of  E'.iijland,  Don  l>eliianis  of  (ireece, 
and  (ither  book-  o!  tliat  romanl  ic  nature,  which  he  lormerly 
had  lo-t  much  of  lii-  liiae  in  reading.  lie  wa-  s^Iad  to 
find,  houevi'i',  tliat  the  gallantry  ot  tho-e  kin^-  and 
priiu'es  who  h.,id  so  eminently  di>tinguislied  themselves 
when  chivai/v  p:  -.-Vi.iled,  \\a-  re'.ived.  Let  anv  Lfei.tleman 
examine  the  vein  in  which  the  Speech  proceeded,  and  he 
\\ould  instantly  p<  rceive  llu-  stroiig  i\  .-eml;!ance  it  bore  to 
the  subjects  ol  ancient  romance.  A  chivalrous  kinrr. 
hearing  that  a  prince^-s  had  been  affronted,  takes  his  lance, 
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assembles  his  knights,  aiul  determines  to  do  her  justice. 
He  sets  out,  instantly,  with  his  knights,  in  (jiiest  of  adven- 
tures, and  carries  all  before  him,  iitchieving  wonders  in  the 
cause  of  the  injured  princess.  Tin's  reminded  him  of  the 
ancient  story  of  a  princess  named  Latona,  \vho,  having 
been  insulted  by  a  nation,  like  the  Dutch,  appealed  to  Ju- 
piter for  satisfaction,  when  the  god,  in  revenge  for  her 

wrongs,   turned  the    nation   that   had  nil  routed  her,   into  a 

n  7 

nation  of  frogs,  anil  left  them  to  live  amongst  dykes  and 
waters.  MY.  Burke  remarked,  that  although  the  King  of 
Prussia  had.  professedly,  set  out  merelv  to  obtain  adequate 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  his  si-ter.  his  annv  />//  acci- 
dent took  Utrecht,  possessed  themselves  of  Amsterdam, 
restored  the  Stadtholder  and  the  former  government,  and 
all  this  at  a  stroke,  and  /;//  the  />_>/(•• — which  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  verse  in  I'owloy's  sprightly  l>allad  of  the  Chronicle, 
which  he  had  often  read  with  pleasure : 

But  when  Isabella  came, 
Arm'd  with  a  resistless  Haine, 

And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye, 
Whilst  she  proudly  inareh'd  about 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan,  by  the  bye. 

Mr.  Burke  enforced  bis  former  observations,  that  what 
had  happened  in  Holland  could  not  but  remain  lodged  in 
the  bosom  of  France,  to  be  opportunely  n-ed,  as  a  justi- 
fication of  some  future  quarrel  and  resentment  on  her  part; 
and  that  we  ought,  therefore,  to  expect  such  an  event, 
and  by  wise  alliances  to  strengthen  ourselves,  and  put  it  at 
a  greater  distance,  as  well  as  prepare  against  its  arrival, 
let  that  happen  when  it  might.  He  reminded  the  House 
«>f  the  objections  and  jealousies  which  this  country  had 
formerly  made  and  manifested  against  the  employment  of 
foreign  troops  at  home,  and  particularly  in  the-  year  1755, 
uhen  the  Hessians  were  last  employed  in  England.  At  that 
period  the  popular  alarm  had  increased  to  biich  a  height. 
10 
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th;it  their  dread  oi'  the  danger  which  threatened  at  the 
time,  was  much  less  than  their  dread  of  the  means  resorted 
to  for  its  prevention.  Indeed,  the  great  argument  used  in 
favour  oi'  the  militia  at  its  first  institution  bv  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  Lord  Chatham,  and  other  patriots,  \\lio  were  now 
sleeping  in  their  graves,  with  their  head*  resting  on  their 
laurels,  was,  that  the  creating  sueh  an  internal  force  for 
the  immediate  defence  of  the'  kingdom,  would  in  future 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  unpopular  expe- 
dient of  employing  foreign  troops  within  the  realm.  Mr. 
Burke  begged,  in  the  mention  of  these  facts,  to  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  the  narrator  of  jealousies  and  sentiments 
which  had  prevailed,  than  as  the  foreteller  of  their  revival 
in  consequence  of  the  present  treaty  with  the  Landgrave 
of  1  lesse.  lie  trusted  ihere  would  be  no  occasion  to 
call  them  again  into  existence,  and  was  willing  to  believe 
that  ministers  had  providently  guarded  against  the  po=- 
sibilitv  of  there  being  justifiable  reasons  for  their  future 

»  O      «J 

entertainment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  arm.  con. 


l.Mi'i:Acii.MF.NT  OF   MK.  HASTINGS. 

December  5. 

JN  consequence  of  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  with 
\\Iiieh  Mr.  Hustings  v*  as  sirved  touardsthe  elose  ,if  the  last 
session,  tn  put.  in  his  answers  Ii)  the  charges  exhibited  against 
him  l>v  tlie  Common.--  on  the  tirst  Tuesday  after  the  next,  meet- 
in<''  of  parliament,  on  the  prescribed  day  he  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  presented  answers.  Ol  these  the  Lords  sent  a  eopy 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  jtli  of  Dei-ember.  The 
answers  hein^  read  short,  pro  forma,  Mr.  Uurke  moved,  "  that 
Jlie  said  answers  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
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mittee  ;"  which  having  hem  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Burke  being 
named  hv  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  fir.-t  member,  .Mr.  i'> .irke  llien  named 
Philip  Francis,  Esq.  and,  upon  the  ([U;-tion  being  put,  the 
House  divided,  Ayes:  23  :  Noes  0.7.  Upon  this, 

Mr.  Bt'HKE  rose  and  declared,  that  of  such  material 
assistance  had  the  House  deprived  him,  by  rejecting  Mr. 
Francis,  that  he  scarcely  kne\\  ho\v  to  proceed,  and  felt 
the  cause  to  be  in  s<.nie  degree  damned  by  the  recent  act  ol 
the  1  louse.  lie-  reminded  gentlemen  of  the  seriousness 
nnil  solemnity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  a  proceeding 
which,  after  deep  and  frequent  deliberation,  had  been 
brought,  >tep  by  step,  to  its  present  advanced  stage,  and 
ought  to  be  continued  during  the  remaining  part  ol  its 
progre.s>  \vitli  e  jual  steadiness  and  uniformity.  1  le  ail- 
inonished  the  House,  that  their  conduct  in  this  very 
important  and  grave  transaction  \vas  a  matter  most  highly 
interesting  to  the  national  character,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  were  amenable  for  every  one  of  their  proceedings 
respecting  it.  at  the  high  and  awful  tribunal  of  the  public 
and  the  world  at  large.  I  le  pressed  them  to  consider  the 
dangerous  i  fleet  of  their  appearing  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  prevaricate  or  waver  in  tin1  course  of  the  prosecution, 
and  urged  the  manife>t  injury  and  inju-tice  of  changing 
their  committee,  and  rejecting  any  one  of  the  members  ot 
the  former  committee  without  a  rca-on  previously  a>-iu;ned. 
A  bad  motive  in  their  conduct,  in  their  rejection,  he  said, 
he  neither  supposed  to  e\i>t,  nor  would  he  charge  the 
House  with  having  harboured,  or  being  influenced  by  it  in 
their  late  vote:  but  the  only  presumable  reason*  for  re- 
jecting any  one  member  of  the  former  committee  could  be 
no  other  than  two  —  either  a  general  disqualification  on 
general  grounds,  or  a  personal  disqualification  from  inability 
or  unfitness  to  assi-t  in  conducting  the  pro-edition.  Both 
tht-e  questions  had  been  already  decided,  and  the  I  louse 
would  have  acted  wickedly  and  weakly  in  -tillering  hi-  ho- 
nourable friend,  Mr.  I;ranci>,  to  take  so  great  a  part  in 
'he  proceeding  hitherto,  and  to  have  adopted  his  ideas. 
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if  they  had  judged  liini  to  hi-  disqualified  to  take  a  share  in 
the  business.  The  fact  was,  his  honourable  t'rieiitl  was 
most  eminently  qualified  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  ;  for 
throu(rh  his  superior  knowledge  ol  it  had  all  the  charge 
relative  to  the  revenues  been  made  out  an. I  established, 
and  so  greatly  had  he  himself  been  aided  and  assisted  by 
the-  information  which  lie  had  received  from  his  honourable 
friend,  that  he,  in  his  honour  and  conscience  declared, 
lie  ii-li  himself  disqualified  from  conducting  the  remainder 
of  the  prosecution  safely  anil  securely  without  him,  and  he 
meant  and  desired  the  declaration  to  be  considered  as  given 
\vilh  all  the  solemnitv  c>f  an  oath,  though  a  man  need  not 
be  put  upon  his  oath  when  confessing  his  own  disqualifica- 
tion. It  was  for  this  reason,  essential'  to  himself,  and  es- 
sential to  the  ]  louse  and  their  joint  credit,  he  wished  his 
honourable  instructor  and  associate  —  lor  so  he  might  justlv 
term  him  —  to  have  been  continued  a  member  of  the  com- 
nmtee.  \Yliv  the  I  iou^1  had  bv  tin-ir  i\  cent  \ote  thought 
proper  to  reject  th.-  i'utur^  u>,-istance  c  1  his  hoiu>urable 
i'riend,  he  wa^  uttei'K  at  a  loss  to  gue>s.  'i  h;'.t  th;^e  mem- 
bers who  had  uniformly  expressed  a  disinclination  to  th-- 
prosecution,  anil  in  almost  every  stage  of  it  endeavoured 
to  pul  a  -top  to  it,  should  have  made'  a  part  of  the  majority 
on  til-.'  late  division  was  natural  enough,  because  nothiii" 
could  be  more  ;••,>!. <-.isteiU  than  lor  those  who  had  declared 
themselves  a;!\,r-'  to  any  prosecution,  to  endeavour  to 
take  away  the  means  of  pursuing  it,  \\hen  once  a  prosecu- 
tion wa.->  instituted;  but,  lor  many  ol  the  gentlemen  of 
another  description,  who  had  cordially  co-operated  and 
a-<isted  in  the  investigation,  previous  to  the  master  havinn 
a-siimed  the  regular  shape  and  lorm  oi  a  criminal  process, 
to  concur  in  a  vote  which  embarra^cd  and  weakened  the 
cause  and  endangered  its  ultimate  Hieces.s,  was  to  him  a  cir- 
cumstance ahogctln-r  unaccountable.  The  committee  then 
luiming,  wa-  not  the  committee  of  manager-;,  and  there- 
fore not  oi'  equal  importance:  but  so  fuliv  wa-~  he  con- 
\inccd  of  the  great  utility  and  importance  of  the  assistance 
•)t  his  honourable  friend,  and  tiiat  he  -Ir-uld  (eel  himself' 
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\\lio  knew  the  subject  as  well  as  most  men,  so  exceeding!-' 
crippled  and  enfeebled  without  the  advantage  of  his  ho- 
nourable friend's  superior  information,  that  when  the  day 
for  naming  the  next  committee  should  come,  he  would 
n^ain  appeal  to  the  sense,  of  the  I  louse,  and  try  to  have 
liis  honourable  friend  reinstated. 

'Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Burke,  and  appealed  seriously  to  the 
gentlemen  "n  the  filler  side,  upon  one  particular  resulting 
from  tlu-ir  Into  vote-  hv  which  they  hail  thrown  so  great  a 
discountenance  on  tin-  prosecution;  and  that  was,  the  mces- 
sitv  ot'  lilling  tiie  chasm  in  the  committee,  which  thev  had 
occ.iMo:i<.ci  hv  r.  jecting  tlie  onlv  member  \\Iso,  from  every 
consul:  ration,  appeared  to  i/e  the1  mo.-t  proper  to  i)e  upon  it. 
Mr.  Fox.  ;!KTI  fo;v,  Mibmitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  whether  it  would  not  he  ri:;ht  and 
becoming  in  them  to  supply  the  vacancy,  by  naming  from 
amonu  themselves  so.ue  person  ot  acknowledged  information 
upon  the  subject.  He  suggested  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  India  hoard  ;  but  said,  that  he  would 
agree  to  the  nomination  of  any  other  well -in  formed  gentleman, 
whom  the  other  side  of  the.  House  might  consider  as  a  proper 
person  for  their  acceptance.  Xo  notice  being  taken  of  this 
address,  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  nominate  the  committee, 
which  consisted  of  the  same  persons  as  the  former,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Wilbralmni,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr.  Court i  - 
nav.  Mr.  Burke  then  moved,  "  that  the  coinmitUc  he  armed 
with  the  iKiial  po\ver<."  which  was  agreed  to.  On  the  Friday 
following,  Mr.  Burke  brought  up  from  the  committee  a  repli- 
eation  to  the  answers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  the  Commons, 
in  the  usual  form,  aver  their  charges  against  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  to  be  true,  and  that  they  will  be  readv  to  prove  the 
same  against  him,  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  shall 
be  appointed  tor  that  purpose.  The  replication  was  ordered, 
the  next  dav  of  sitting,  to  be  carried  by  Mr.  Burke  up  to  tin- 
Lords,  who  appointed  the  i  ^th  of  February,  1788,  for  proceeding 
•..oii  the  trial  in  Westminster-hall. 
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Tins  day  M«'.  1  ox  moved.  '•  That  Philip  Francis,  Esq.  be 
added  to  the  managers  appointed  to  manage  the  impeachment 
of  \\  arren  Hastings,  J'.sq."  The  motion  occa.-ioned  au  ihUTcst- 
ing  debate.  It  \vu.-  imported  b\  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
(iencral  Hargtr,  ne.  anil  Mr.  Burke ;  and  opposed  bv  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  \\'.  \V.  <  n-e:uille,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  .Major  Scoit.  Mr. 
I'raneis,  ;:i  a  very  able  speech,  enteivd  into  an  aecount  of  hi* 
conduct  R"-pectm;';  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  last  thirteen  years, 
both  in  India  and  Kngland.  In  reply  to  the  several  argument* 
that  had  been  nr^eil  against  the  motion, 

^Ir.  Buuici:    ro.-e  anil   observed,   that   he   could   not    let 
the  question  come  to  a  vote  without   expressing   the  indig- 
nation   lie    felt    at    the   very   extraordinary   conduct  of  the 
uvntleinen    on    the    other  side   of  the    I  louse,    in    the    part 
the',   had    taken    in    the   debate   of   that    day.        Instead    of 
tairly    meeting   the    argument,    and    candidly    ij.'ivin^   their 
reasons    tor    opposing    the    nomination    of   his    lionourable 
i'riend    as    one    of  the    committee,    they    had    taken    a    new 
ground,  and  had  introduced  into   the   senate  the   language 
of  the   toilette    and    the    drawing-room.       Was    it    fit    and 
becoming  in  a:iv  member  of  that  House,   on   a  great   and 
important    public    question,   to    say,   that   his   feelings  v.ere 
so  much  Inr. !   I'mi    he  fell  himself  compelled   to   abandon 
investigation  and  argument   that    he   might    not  violate   his 
delicacy?     What  was  delicacy  r' — it   was  a   term   to   which 
no  definite  idea  bad  been  fixed,   at   best  it  was  but  a  -uper- 
added  flower  to  \irlue  —  it  was  but    the   ruffle  of  the   ^liiit 
—  but   here  the   >hirt  was    hud    a^ide.    and    the   rullle   only 
remained.        Delicacy    and    feeling    might    be    very    proper 
terms    of  speech    to    expres-    tin-   .-ensitions    Jolt    in    conse- 
quence of  tin-  exertions  u(   ;<n  ojicr.i  >inger.  or  a  performer 
on    the  violin    and   Gciman    flnie;    but    was    it    fitting    that 
the    solemnity    and    dignity   of  parliamentary    deliberation 
should  be  insulted  by  such  unmeaning  nonsense?     Jn  spite 
ut    all    the  respect  which   he  entertained    for    the    splendid 
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abilities  of  those  with  whom  lie  acted.  he  could  not  avoid 
declaring,  that  the  assistance  of  hi>  honourable  friend. 
Mr.  Francis,  was  essentially  necessary  to  enable1  the  I  louse 
ol'  Commons  to  make  good  several  of  the  mo-t  important 
charges  in  their  impeachment.  Ti.al  relative1  to  the  reve- 
nue was  not  the  onlv  one  which  stood  in  need  of  hi-  aid. 
Mr.  I  listings,  in  his  answer,  had  alleged,  that  to  l!u>-e 
who  \\vre  ac([iiainted  with  the  local  customs  and  prejudices 
oi'  I  he  Fas!,  it  \voi;id  be  ea>v  to  account  for  many  parts  of 
his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  his  government,  which, 
perhaps,  nii^lit  incur  the  censure  ol  those  who  were  igno- 
rant i.-f  oriental  manners  a;:d  eu-ioins.  \Va:-  it  not,  thcre- 
ibre,  necc:-sarv  lh.it,  in  tin.1  committee,  there1  should  be 
some  person  to  whom  thev  could  appeal  for  information 
(ii  tin-  -iil>iect  .J  If  there  was  not,  thev  mii-t  either  aban- 
don the  charge1  altogether,  or  they  must  tell  the  I  louse 
of  Lord-,  that  they  could  not  e>4ah!:*h  the  fact,  as  their 
feelings  had  deprived  them  of  the  assistance  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  Mas  perfectly  qualified  to  give1  the  necessary 
information.  Adverting  to  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  I  last- 
ings  and  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Burke  condemned  the  former 
for  having,  with  all  the  interference1  of  a  brothel-brawl  and 
the  intoxication  ol'  a  tavern,  stained  the1  minui'-s  of  the 
council,  ol  which  he1  was  the  head,  with  a  personal  chal- 
lenge; nor  \\a>  he  satisfied  till  lie  had  Jour  or  live  ounce^ 
of  his  be'-t  le'ael  lodged  in  Mr.  Franci^'>  bodv.  Mr.  liurke 
declared,  that  though  he-  had  exhausted  industry  in  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  I  lasting,  vet,  he 
repeated  that  the  assistance  of  his  honourable  friend  was 
essentially  nece>sary,  and  he  trusted  that  the  House  \vould 
agree  to  the  motion. 

The   House    (livule-il    on    Mr.  Fox's    motion:    Yea-  C>2  :    Noi - 
122  *.      So  it  ]>;;-se'.l  m  t!u-    iie^ative.      Comiilittees  \:\\'c   ait;1!'- 


A  lew  ihivs  alter  this  «k-!v.tf,  tlic  t'..liov.iiiL;  Uticr%\as    >-m  by 
it  in  Mr.  Frann-: 
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wards  appointed  by  both  Honsi  s  to  search  the  records  of 
parliament,  for  precedents  ]\-!.ai\e  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  trials  by  impeachment,  and  the  iu'ei-<s;:rv  orders  were  made 
tor  their  accommodation  in  Westminster-hall,  for  the  admission 
of  spectators,  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  other  matters 


«  To  PHILIP  VKAXCIS  Es«. 

"    (.'utaintti-r-Ilo'it.!,  II<»i:;c  •.'/'  ('•».•; :...„•.-, 

"    Dtccmbcr  iS.  1-87. 
'"'"  Sir. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  orders  of  tin-  [Jou-o  which  prevents  r,  - 
•Vi'iu  resorting  to  vour  us  .i-tar.cc ;  and  we  slioald  shew  very  little 
regard  to  din-  honour,  to  our  duty,  or  to  the  effectual  (  xecntion  of 
our  trust,  if  we  omitted  any  means  that  are  iei't  in  our  power  to  obtain 
'he  most  beneficial  u-e  of  it. 

'•  An  e.xa-t  lei'ui  l.no'.viedce  of  the:  affair:;  of  Bengal  is  requisite  i:i 
eve •!'},  stc-;j  ot'onr  proceedings;  mnl  it  :-  necessary  that  our  information 
-;:'%.nld  I'oii.e  ironi  ^'A:i•ces  not  only  competent,  hut  e.iiiii-p  Tte<l.  ^e 
aa',,'  p;TiHi'd,  a-  O!1,;-  <\<.;v:  iras  often  led  tii  to  do,  with  L'i'e;'.'  aiUniion, 
'hi.-  re'.'ui'ilvi  01'  t!1..'  C'oir.'. ;:ii'.,  ihirir.i:  the  time  in  \vhieii  y>>;i  exeeutcd 
•  \\c  important  (•ffu-e  co:. unified  to  you  hv  parliament,  aiul  ei:/  pood 
)J;:J,HK:  oi'  yon  i:a>  rrown  in  exact  proporiie.i  to  the  aiic.uU'iie^s  and 
nceunu",  ot'  our  iY'-e;iivhi  • .  \\  ,•  i;a\e  foand  that,  as  far  ;;s  in  \ou  lav, 
•'«n  nili,  un-v.frcd  the  end-;  of  \onr  ardnou,  delegation.  An  exai-t 
oi.edii.-iii1'1  11  th''  authority  [il'ired  o\t-r  \-ou  by  the  lav.s  o!'  y.uir  eonn- 
try,  \si'C  and  steady  [irineiple-  ut'  L'ovornmert,  a'i  inHexi'nle  integrity  in 
yourself,  and  a  firm  resistance  to  ail  corrupt  practice:  in  others  — 
crowned  hv  an  un;f'or;n  l;ci!e\'ol(?nt  uttention  to  the  rights,  proj)crtics, 
and  wellare  of  t!u:  natives  (the  iT.i.ul  leading  object  in  yor.r  appoint- 
ment) appear  emii'.ently  thronHiont  ihoH1  reeords.  Such  a  conduct,  -o 
'nc'il,  aekiiou  leil'_ei!,  t.n.l  ive</rded,  deir.aiidj  our  tiillt^'  confidence. 

':  'J'lu'.ie,  >ir,  ;,re  the  euaiitie^,  and  tin-  ;s  the  conduct  on  veur  Jiart, 
•on  which  -.\e  ;:i,)ii:u!  onr  ii-ix/irs  for  your  ai>i~'ancc.  On  \\!;at  \\'e  are 
f.-i  uronnd  our  /•/;.•'.'/  to  make  any  dc-mand  upon  yon.  ue  are  nn  re  at  a 
In  -  to  sii::ue-t.  Our  -nle  titles,  \\  e  are  sensible,  art1  t^'  be  found  in  the 
juililic  exi'.'i  ncii  -,  and  in  \<..>ur  public  --jiii-it.  Penni;  u ;,  Sir,  to  call  for 
riiN  farther  >t-rvice  in  the  naaie  oi  the  people  ;>!  India,  for  \\iiom  \oi:r 
parental  eare  ha ,  het  n  -o  Ion::  distinL;ui-.lietl,  and  in  -nt'poi't  of 
whose  cau.se  von  ha\"  encountered  i-o  manv  difficulties,  vexation-,  and 
dangers. 

''    \Ve  have  (  xpre^  t  (1   si-ntiiucnts   in   which  \\t    are   nnan:i!!(>u-:,   and 
which,   with  pride  and  pleasure,   \se    attest    inali  r    all   our    signatures, 
i.trt  a'.iiiL' ;.ou  to  fa\C'Ur  u;  a^  treqnently  u;-   vou  cau  with   your  attend- 
•('),.  in.  v 
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respecting  the  regularity  of  their  proceeding.  On  the  i^tli  of 
February  1788,  the  trial  commenced,  with  the  usual  formalities. 
The  counsel  who  appeared  for  the  defendant  were  Messrs.  Law, 
riuiner,  and  Dallas.  The  assistant  counsel  lor  the  Commons, 
Dr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Laurence,  Messrs.  Mansfield,  Pigott,  Burke, 
and  Douglas. 


Mttif  9.   1788. 

the  progress  of  tlie  trial,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
Ho-.u-e  of  (.'camions,  <•  That  ;-.'.  tvcoiuit  i-f  tlie  monies  issued 
from  the  exchequer,  for  the  •  '•-  'Iv.uge  of  the  expences  incurred 
in  the  impeachment  of  M>:.  Hastings,  shoidd  he  laid  before  the 
House.  This  mot.t/n  was  made  by  Mr.  Burgess,  member  for 
Helstone.  and  was  but  slightly  objected  to  by  the  managers, 
who  said,  that  they  considered  it  merely  as  an  attempt  made 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  vex  and  impede  the  com- 
mittee in  the  prosecution  of  the  laborious  and  important  duty 
imposed  upon  them.  On  the  c;th  of  May,  1788,  the  account 
having  previously  been  laid  upon  the  table,  (which,  exclusive 
of  the  building  erected  in  Westminster-hall,  amounted  to 


nncc  in  the  committee;  anil  you  shall  have  due  notice  of  the  days 
<>n  \\hidi  your  advice  and  instructions  may  be  more  particular!) 
an . 

•*    We  have  the  honour  to  he, 

"  With  the  mo>t  perfect  ropcct, 

"    Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  and  obliged 
"  humble  servants, 

"  EDMUND  BURKI-,  Chairman. 

L '.  J.  Fox,  Maithmd, 

K.  H.  Sheridan,  Dudle\  Lone, 

Tlioma>  l\lham,  John  I5uri:<)\  ne, 

"\V.  V.'iiHliiain,  (Jeo.  Au^n-tu-   N'ortli, 

GilluTt  Lliiot,  St.  Air.ire\\  St.John, 

C'harle^  (.irry,  KiJiar.l  J'itxjiatrick, 

\\  illiaiu  Adam.  Koi'i-r  \\ 'ilhraham, 

Jolin  AiiMi'iitiicr.  John  Conrtenay, 

Mithavl  An^elo  Ta\  !ur,  Jamcc  i^r.-kine." 
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4-^OD/. )  Mr.  Harness  uiram  ro-e,  and  observed,  that  the 
account  delivered  in  I'roni  tin.-  trea.-ury  not  affording  the  Housj 
fli  •  information  ho  desired,  re-pectin^  tho  manner  in  which 
tin1  MUDS  issued  \vore  expended,  he  -hou'd  no\v  move  that  tho 
>o!icitors  to  tho  impeachment  >ho:il(l  lav  before  tho  House,  a 
particular  account  of  the  expenditure  of  tho  .-urn-  advanced. 
Mr.  l'o\  remarked,  that  to  tlio  motion  ho  had  not  tho  smallest 
objection;  inn  he  beiru'od  to  havo  it  understood,  that  he  con- 
-;dered  tii.'  object  of  1uo  motion  as  in  no  sort  affecting  him  or 
t'1"  re-t  of  tho  coaimittce.  It  wa-  no  part  of  their  duty  to  be 
.<!i--,vera!;!e  for  the  expenditure  of  tho  nionov  issued  by  their 
.-olicitors.  Thcv  \vere  re.-ronsibie  only  for  the  services  ordered, 
and  t!ie  proprietv  of  those  services.  The  other  duty  lay  with 
the  lord-  of  the  trea>u;-v,  whose  province  it  was  to  maiuiixe  and 
account  tor  all  the  expenditures  of  the  kingdom.  —  Mr.  Pitt 
replied,  that.  dou!>tU'So,  the  lords  of  the  trea>urv  considered  it 
as  ;i  ver\  di'licato  jioint  lo  taki-  upon  themselves  to  interfere 
•••it'1!  the  i:ia:iai.rei>  of  iho  pn'>ec;itio!i  in  a  matter  which  they 
i'olt  it  to  bj  tii-ir  ilaiv  to  n.itcii  over.  It  \vas  in,-  ...ubfiit  on 
'In1;!!  to  look  at  tin'  oun\:;'i  ;-xpe,ice.  and  see  that  tho  money 
.-.-tud  \va-  t conomicalh  ;,ppiiod.  lie  v,a--  jjjud.  therefore,  tliat 
il'o  Miiit.'oii  !:a,!  bei-ii  m:id...  because  it  would  put  the  mutter  on 
L.S  true  i>.Mie  Ijc-tu  :  on  the  managers  and  the  treasury,  who  had 
not  tin1  ja-op-.  r  paper-  upon  the  subject  before  them,  and 
without  uiiicii  i(  \v;»a!d  ix.-  iiiipossible  for  them  to  discharge 
tiioi"'  da!\  :  but.  ia  o;dv.r  lli.'.t  tho  lionsc-  might  know,  that 
'lu\  had  not  i;i.ui  uiiinindl'ui  of  the  subject,  he  informed  them, 
that  as  .-oon  a  the  sums  thai  had  been  i.-sued,  amounted  to 
an\  tiling  like  .t  .-.i/e  that  appeared  oxtraortlinary,  (he  was  far 
fru;a  nioanin:;-  to  in^inua.le  ;!ait  tho\  -.vere  larger  than  wai 
'H  ei-->ar\ .  \  tin",  had  s.  nt  a  kid  r  to  the  manau'ors,  couched  in 
u>  df.Hnl  ;,:id  rt'.-peuti'ul  tcrn.s  a."  po>--iblo,  and  modestly 
citniiat  ini:  what,  m  their  opinion,  on. lit  to  be  done:  but 
a-  tin  ai.-wer  thev  roo'i'.^d  to  liiat  Ic'ter.  did  not  give 
them  an\  fi'i'at  hopi--  nf  boiii'4  able  to  derive  the  nece>sarj 
•  ati- -fact ion  from  tlu  :naiaiLroi'-.  IK  \\  as  ^lad  that  means  luul 
iioc'n  rosorti  d  to,  which  would  produce  it  in  the  way  the 
mo-t  sati.-iactory,  (ionbtle-s.  to  the  Hoti-e,  and  certainly 
not  ih'.-  K  ,o!  diVsati.-i'actorv  to  llum. —  ^.lr.  1'uike  begged  to 
-*\.  ;i-  chairman  of  the  <  ummitt'-i,  t.ljat  lie  did  ne-t  object  to 
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the  motion:  but  uith  regard  to  wl:.it  the  right  honourable 
eristic-man  had  boon  pleaded  to  suggest  relative  to  the  letter 
which  In1  had  written  and  sent  to  the  treusurv.  by  order  of  the 
committee  of  managers,  lie  positively  asserted  that  it  was  not 
true. — Mr.  Fox  repeated,  that  he  did  not  consider  hinisc.f  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  committee  of  managers,  as  at  all  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  their  solicitors  applied  the  monic>  issued 
in  discharge  of  the  cxpenccs  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  It 
was  no  part  of  their  duly  to  look  to  that,  because  it  lay  else- 
wlu-re.  He  begged  the  House,  however,  to  distinguish  what 
he  meant.  l;or  the  service-  ordered,  tlie  managers  were. 
undoubtedly,  responsible  :  but  i.ot  for  the  application  of  the 
money  issued  in  consequence.  To  superintend  that,  belonged 
to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  uho  aior.e  were  responsible  for  it. — 
Mr.  i:it:  c'bserved.  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  v,-ln» 
speke  la-t.  had.  with  g.'cat  propriety  and  decency,  replied  to 
the  rer.iark  which  he  had  taken  the  liberu  of  making,  an:l  liad 
laid  down  a  distinction  at  once  fair  and  intelligible.  The  other 
ri<:ht  honourable  gentleman,  perhaps  from  being  accustomed 
to  use  an  extraordinary  licence  of  speech  elsewhere,  shewed 
himself  so  much  the  slave  of  habit  and  practice,  that  he  forpot 
the  place  where  he  was.  and  seemed  desirous  of  introducing 
that  habit  and  practice  within  those  walls;  for,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  in  any  other  way  to  account  for  tlie  style  of  his  exprcs- 
-ion  in  the  few  words  he  had  uttered,  when  with  as  little 
reject  to  that  House  as  to  him.  he  had  thought  proper  very 
ruddy  and  illiberally  to  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  had  averted. 
He'  wou.d  r.ot.  !:;>ve\er,  dwell  on  that  cire  iiin-tai.cr.  nor 
should  any  impropriety  in  that  House  prevent  him  from  doing 
his  duty,  and  saying  whatever  a  sense'  of  that  dut\  diitated. 
The  House  had.  undoubtedly,  a  right  to  ask  whether  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  consequence  of  the  direction 
nf  the  managers  was  iieee-sarv.  and  n.to  the  other  various  par- 
ticulars of  the  expence  incurred  on  account  of  the  trial  in 
Westminster-hall.  The  expence  was  considerable,  but  no  ex- 
pence  \\  a>  too  great  that  v.vnt  to  obtain  the  end.-  of  ju.-;ice. 
]'celiiig  in  that  mar.ner.  the  loieU  of  the  treasury  h.id  >ent  a 
modv>t  hint  to  the  manager^-,  in  a;i-\'-er  to  \\iuch  tliey  h;id 
received  a  letter,  that  did  h"t  give  them  ai>\  vi-r\  <_rivul 
(  xpectations  of  being  able  to  receive  much  sitiMact  »r\  in- 
itiou  throiiLh  tiie  channel  of  .-.uch  a  corre-pondenct  . 
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Mi.  BruKF.  answered,  that  as  lie  hud  been  accused  oi' 
Using  vcrv  improper  language,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman ought  to  have  had  personal  information  of  the  fact, 
to  which  he  had  .spoken,  and  not  ventured  an  assertion 
respecting  a  matter  which  he  had  at  second-hand.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded  to  what  he-  sup- 
posed  to  have  passed  in  a  place  where  he  seldom  or  ever 
made  his  appearance:  but,  it  was  the  curse  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  situation,  to  be  surrounded  with 
whisperers  and  tale-bearers,  and  to  take  up  matters  as 
thev  were  conveyed  to  his  ears  by  such  reporters.  I  lad 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  been  present  at  the  place 
in  question  more  frequently,  he  would  have  known  that  all 
the  reports,  like  that  which  he  had  relied  on,  were  mere 
calumnies,  and  then  he  would  not  have  exposed  himself 
to  the  contradiction  he  had  received.  With  regard  to  the 
expenccs  incurred  bv  the1  prosecution,  no  cxpence  could 
•-carcelv  be  too  i^reat  for  the  obtaimncnt  ot  justice;  but  if 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  had  termed  a  modest  hint 
was  meant  as  taking  up  the  expi  nee,  with  a  view  to  put 
,111  end  to  the  trial,  the  right  honourable'  gentleman  should 
find  that  the  managers  were  determined  not  to  abandon 
the  business.  If  thev  were  refused  every  expence,  they 
would  still  go  on,  and  persevere  till  they  had  brought  it 
fairly  to  its  conclusion.  Mr.  Burke  said,  he  was  ashamed 
that  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  the  cxpence  should  be 
talked  of,  when  tire  great  importance  of  the  subjecu  and 
the  dee})  intercut-;  that  were  involved  in  it,  were  the  points 
in  question.  The  money  that  was  stolen  from  hulia  had 
not  yet.  been  employed  in  bringing  the  rcbbery  to  light 
and  the  robbers  to  justice.  Their  justice  at  home  ought 
to  bear  something  like  a  proportion  to  their  injustice 
abroad.  For  their  part,  the  managers  would  be  found 
linn  to  their  purpose,  and  steady  to  their  tru-t.  l!  tliere 
should  be  any  desirous  of  going  out  ot  the  straight  path, 
and  turning  from  the  right  to  the.  left,  the  con'in.tteo 
would  not  be  found  among  the  number;  they  would  not 
prevaricate,  but  uniformly  adhere  to  the  principles  ot 
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jii-tice.  With  regard  to  the  ,-erviccs  ordered,  us  manager- 
.-u'tiiiu,  under  tlie  authority  of  tin-  I  Iou>e,  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  order  such  as  wen-  in  their  judgments 
nece--ary  :  but,  ii  the  I  louse,  upon  an  examination,  >honKl 
give  another  judgment,  and  think  they  \\ere  unnece.-sary. 
where,  under  such  a  circumstance,  would  rest  the  respon- 
sibility ?  Undoubtedly,  with  the  House,  and  not  with  the 
managers.  Mr.  Burke  took  notice  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer's  having  .-aid,  he  was  glad  that  the  motion 
had  been  made,  and  commented  on  that  expression  coining 
from  a  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  voted  with 
him.  and  the  majority  of  that  I  louse,  in  carrving  th< 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hasting-  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Hou-<- 
ot  Lord-.  The  p''c-ent  motion,  he  observed,  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  (who  had  declared  himself  so  glad 
that  ii  wa-  made)  could  only  have  obtained  from  tho-e. 
trom  whom  such  a  motion  iniu'ht  naturally  be  expected  to 
come  —  from  those  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the  frying 
of  Mi.  1  ladings  at  all.  lie  submitted  it  to  the  I  louse, 
ivluit  construction  ought  to  be  put  on  the  conduct  of  a. 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  voted  for  a  pro-ecu- 
tion,  and  who  now  declared  himself  glad,  that  a  motion 
was  made' with  an  appearance  hostile  to  that  prosecution. 
For  hi-  part,  he  cared  not  in  the  lea-t  about  the  motion, 
and  \\  as  wholly  indifferent  to  that  or  any  other  motion  ot 
the  sort  being  brought  forward.  \Yith  regard  to  any 
improper  expre.-.-ion  of  his,  when  a  di-pute  was  about  a 
fact  and  not  an  argument,  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
reply  wa-,  in  his  opinion,  t!,r  i)esl.  V\  hen  the  paper- 
were  produced,  the  House  would  sre  \\hcther  he  had  an\ 
apology  to  make  or  not.  In  the  mean  tune  he-  would  sav. 
that  he  wished  not  to  -peak  har-hlv  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  but  he  --hould  alway-  take  notice  of  i; 
\\hen  a  man's  words  and  actions  uere  -o  much  at  variance 
.1-  those  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

I  lit1  motion  passed  without  opposition,  and  the  account*  ncrv 
t)rt--( >nti  (I  tlie  next  (lav  to  the  Jlou.-e  by  Mr.  BurL  . 
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No  farther  notice  was  taken  of  this  bu -mess  till  the  aoth  of 
May;  hut,  various  reports  having  been  industriously  spread  out 
of  doors,  that  exorl)itant  fees  were  Driven  to  the  counsel  of  the 
prosecution;  that  expensive  entertainments  were  provided  for 
the  managers  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  others  of  the  like 
nature.  Mr.  Burgess  was  this  day  called  upon  by  the  managers 
to  proceed  in  the  inquiry  he  had  instituted,  lie  accordingly 
rose  and  observed,  that  the  account  produced  was  still  too 
general  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  information  he  ex- 
pected ;  and  he  should  therefore  move,  "  That  the  solicitors 
should  give  in  an  account,  stating  specifically  to  whom,  and  on 
what  account,  the  several  sums  expended  had  been  paid."  He 
was  seconded  by  Sir  \Villi;vn  Dolben. —  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  the 
managers  were  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  services  ordered, 
but  not  for  the  manner  in  which  those  services  were  performed. 
It  lay  with  tin.'  treasury  to  examine,  check,  and  control,  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  issued  to  defray  the  charges  incurred 
bv  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  BLMIK.K  declared,  that  as  tar  as  regarded  himself,  he 
had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  every  minute  item  of  the 
charges  incurred  by  the  prosecution   being  made  as  public 
as  possible,  but   there  were  grounds  of  argument  extremely 
forcible  anil  extremely  obvious,  that  would   prove  the  pre- 
sent motion  to  be  in  the  highest  degree   improper  and  nn- 
\\ise.      The    House    had    solemnly    determined,    that    Mr. 
1  fastings  should  be  impeached,  the\   hail  appointed  a  com- 
mittee   of  managers,    :1|U1    armed    them    with    a    variety    of 
powers,  above   all,    directing   them    to   act    as  ;i  secret  com- 
mittee,   and    now    in   the   prou'iv--;   ol    that  very  proceeding 
which  they  were  to  conduct  in  the  manner  that,  upon  secret 
consultation,   should    appear   to   them   most    advisable,    was 
the   House  about    to  demand  a  public  disclosure  of  all  the 
private  grounds   of  their    conduct.       Such    a    measure,    lie 
would  venture  to  say,    wa.s  unprecedented,   and  in  no  great 
public  prosecution  had  such  a  measure  C.V.T  been  attempted 
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or    dreamt    of.      "\\ "ith   regard   to   the   charges  already   in 
currcd,    Mr.  Burke  >aid,    his  private   opinion  was  that  the- 
can-e  had  been  starved.      So  lar   from  anv  unneet ->oarv  ex- 
pence  having  been  gone  into,   he  was  persuaded  much  use 
might   have    resulted    iroin    .-'till    greater  expcmv-,   had  the 
coiinnittee  thought  the  circumstances  that  characterised  the 
prosecution  such  HS  would  have  rendered  it  prudent  in  them 
to  have  incurred  greater  expenees.      He  reminded  gentle- 
men of  the  particular  constitution,    temper,  and  sentiments 
oi   the  llou-i.   in    regard   to   the  prosecution.      A  huge  and 
indeed    a    mo.-t    deciik-d   and    respectable  majority    of  the 
Hou.-e  had  voted  t!u  impeachment,  and  v»ted  a  committee 
ot    in:ni:;g.'"^   •'.vith  grc-al  }-,ov,-ei  -,  but  not  greater  than  \vert 
absolutely    nece^-ary    to    I'eiuler   the    prosecution    efiectlial. 
But  there  \va->   notori(/u>lv  a  considerable   Indian    party   in 
that  I  Iou>e,    friend*    oi'   Mr.    Ila.^ting*,  anil  many  of  them 
acting  upon  motives  of  personal   interest,  who  had   shewn 
themselves  adverse   to  the  prosecution.      lie  was  iar  from 
meaning  to   in.-inuate    that    thev   might   not   have   been  ad- 
ver>e  to  the  j)rosecution  from  motives  perfect Iv  honourable, 
but  the   i'act  was  a>  he  had  rotated   it.       1  here  was  another 
'•et   of  gentlemen  who   hatl  voted  against  the  prosecution 
on  principle,  and  because  tiiev  thought  such  a  prosecution, 
under  all  the  eireumstance-,  ought  not  to  have  taken  place. 
Tin.-   latter   description   ot'   gentlemen  certainly   \\eietobi 
re.-peeted.       But     ,-ueh    beini;'    tiie    knov,  n    divi-ioii-    of  tiu 
Hon-e,   it   behoved  the   managers  to  act  with  exiivmi1  c.m 
tion.  and  to  take  care  -o  to  conduct  themselves    a>    not    to 
U'ive  ju>t  cau-e   of  oiience.   or  of  ^olid   objection,  to  either 
of  the  parties   alluded    to.      This    had   been   their  rule,  and 
had  it  not  rigidly  been  adhered   to,   much    larger  expence< 
mi^lit  have  been    incurred,   and    incurred    usefully  to  the 
pro-ecution.       Secret    services,    tor    instance,    might    liavt 
made  a  large  head  ofexpenre,  and  ii' gentlemen  gave  them- 
selves  time  tor  reflection,  they  would  see  that  in  a  pro-ecu- 
tion of  the  nature  of  that  in  (jiie.-tion,  there  might  be  much 
occasion  lor  secret  services-.      Mr.  Burke  animadverted   on 
Sir  \\  iSliain  Dolbcn's  having  ventured  to  second  a  motion, 
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with  the  true  grounds  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  be  ac- 
quainted. The  charge  incurred  was  enormous  or  incon- 
siderable, in  proportion  to  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the 
services  performed.  The  honourable  baronet  could  not 
know  what  the  si/e  ot  those  services  were.  Thev  oniv  \\lio 
had  directed  them,  and  ^aw  the  degree  of  efi'ect  tlu  y  had 
operated,  could  alone  judge  ot'  their  importance.  The 
committee  having  the  business  in  their  hands,  knew  them 
to  be  great,  and  knew  the  charges  incurred  to  be  propor- 
tionably  trilling  and  inconsiderable.  The  committee  were 
responsible  lor  those  services,  or  rather  he  was  responsible, 
as  the  leading  member  of  that  committee,  and  he  meant 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  shrink  from  his  responsibility, 
or  shelter  himself  behind  the  committee,  for  conduct  un- 
doubtedly his.  own.  and  for  which  lie  was  and  ought  to  be 
pecu!;;:rly  responsible.  The  honourable  baronet  had  said 
he  seconded  the  motion,  because  it  was  not  moved  with  a 
view  to  cei!Hir<.  of  the  paM.  but  of  caution  for  the  future. 
If  it  was  Jieces-arv  to  gi\e  caution  lor  the  future,  there 
must  have  arisen  some  occasion  for  that  caution,  which  im- 
plied, that  the  committee  of  managers  had  acted  in  a  man- 
ner in  which  they  ought  not  to  have  acted.  For  his  part, 
.Mr.  Burke  said,  he  rejected  the  profered  caution.  lie 
would  take  no  more  caution  than  he  had  done.  He  acted 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  he  was  conscious  that 
he  was  responsible  lor  \\\<  conduct. 

The    Hems,-   divided:    Yeas  60  :   Noes    i«,.       The   managers 
withdrew  without  dividing. 


THE  papers  being  accordingly  laid  upon  the  table,  Mr.  Bur. 
gess  was  again  called  upon,  on  the  3|Oth  of  May,  to  state  his 
objections  to  the  IIousi  ,  it'  any  btill  remained  upon  Ins  mind. 
lie  answered,  that  in  his  opinion,  he  had  sufficiently  dune  his 
duty  in  calling  for  the  papers.  They  were  r.ow  before  the 
House,  and  an  opportunity  u  ai  open  to  every  gentleman  to 
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form  his  si  ntimcnts  upon  the  subject.  \\hat  liis  doubts  were. 
he  imau'hied,  must  suggest  thern.-'.'hvs  to  every  gentleman  who 
read  the  accounts,  and  therefore  he  left  to  persons  who  had 
more  weight  and  authority  in  dial  House  than  In.1  had,  to  take 
tlu-  matter  np  ;  but  if  no  othrr  person  .should,  and  the  House 
should  call  upon  him  to  bring  thr  subject  forward,  he  was- 
ready  to  obey  their  commands.  \  "pon  this  it  \\  as  observed, 
that  the  way  in  which  the  matter  had  been  treated,  was  a  little 
extraordinary.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  expressed 
doubts  upon  one  of  the  heads  of  die  Ljeneral  account,  but  had 
alleged  he  could  not  :-av  whether  those  doubts  were  well  found- 
ed or  not,  before  he  saw  a  more  particular  statement  ot  the 
item.-  of  the  accounts:  that  particular  statement  had  been  pre- 
sented some  days,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  had  now  de- 
clared, he  still  entertained  his  doubts,  but  thaf  he  left  it  to 
other  gentlemen  to  move  the  discussion.  The  honounible  gen- 
tleman should  either  act  upon  his  doubts,  or  get  some  other 

^entleman  to  take  his  doubts  up  for  him,  and  act  mum  them. 
t->  i 

From  what  had  already  passed  in  thai.  House  upon  the  subject, 
the  matter  ought  not  to  drop  without  a  farther  investigation. 
Mr.  Burgess  then  gave  notice,  that  he  should  make  a  motion 
on  the  subject  the  Friday  following.  Upon  that  day  he  stated 
to  the  House  the  following  doubts  \\inch  he  entertained  upon 
the  subject;  a  doubt  whether  the  House  had  authorized  the 
managers  to  employ  counsel;  a  doubi  whedier  there  was  any 
precedent  for  their  employing  counsel  ;  and,  in  case  the  House 
had  not  authorized  them  to  employ  coun.-el.  and  that  there  was 
no  precedent  lor  it,  a  doubi  whether  there  wa>  any  peculiar 
circumstance  of  ditliculty,  in  the  nature  of  the  present  pro- 
secution, that  made  the  assistance  of  counsel  ncce.-san  '•" 
Alter  which  he  adverted  to  some  inaccuracies  in  the  account 
itself,  and  concluded  \\ith  mo\mg,  ••'  That  the-  solicitors  should 
from  time  to  time  present  an  account  of  the  cxpei'.ccs  incurred 
at  the  bar  of  the  I  louse." 

Mr.  BruKi:  said,  that  he-  ro-e  neither  to  second  nor  lo 
ic-i-t  the  motion.  Before  he  seconded,  he  niu-t  approve  a 
motion;  before  he  opposed  it,  he  must  leel  a  slrong;  reason 
i  i1  meeting  it  with  his  negative.  In  the  present  case  he 

O  <• 

J(  h  no  powerful  propensity  cither  way.  I  le  could  not, 
huv. ever,  avoid  oiler ini;'  his  wannest  congratulations  to  the 
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lionoiimble  gentleman,  on  his   having  chosen  that  glorious 
day,  alter  the  triumph  of  the  mommy,  to  bring  forward  a 
business  of  Mich  an  important  nature1  !     It  was  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  choice1  of  filling  up  the  happy    interval 
between  their  adjournment  from  \Vestminster-hall  and  the 
rising    of   the    I  lou-e,  \\  ith    calling  them    to   the   examin- 
ation of  the  it.'in.s  of  a  solicitor's  bill,  which  alone  was  fit  to 
follow  hi*  first  on.-et  within   those  walls,  when  he  had  stood 
up.   and    boldlv   ventured  for  a   long  time,    singly  and    un- 
seconded,  to  cail  tor  the  attention  of  the  I.  louse,  alter  every 
other  member   had   been  struck   dumb    with   astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  his  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Sheridan),   who    had  that    day  again    sur- 
prised the  thousands  v,  ho  hung  with  rapture  on  his  accents, 
by  such  a  display  of  talents   as  were   unparralleled    in    the 
annals  of  oratory,  and  as  did  the  highest  honour  to  himself, 
to    that    House,    and    to    his    countrv.      For  hi-  part.    Mr. 
Burke  added,    his  mind  wa>  not  suiVicientlv  let   down    Irom 
the  heighth  of  exaltation   to  which    ii    had  been  raised:    it 
required  a  degree1  of  bending,  of  wetting  and  of  relaxation, 
to  sink  his  thought.-  to  the  h-\v!  of  such  an  inquiry  a>   that 
to  which  the  "honourable  gentleman  had  called   their  atten- 
tion.     After  such  a  sublime  and  glorious  least  a<  the  morn- 
ing had  afibrded.  the   honourable   gentleman's  curious  spc- 
culation  on   i.iinute   particulars  convinced    him  that   Provi- 
dence had  intended  that  mail  should  not  be  prom!,  but  that 
eot;;<  v  of  the  mind   should  be  checked  and  cooled  by  some 
siiddui  concomitant    of  mortification  and  disgrace.   -;>  tiiat, 
under  anv  circumstance-,  it  should   be  impossible  for  a    hu- 
man being  to  escape   long  from  having  some  proo!  oi  natu- 
ral  infirmity  thrust  belt  ;•:-   he,   si^ht.      Ilea^uin   couLivatu- 
lateii  the  honourable  gentleman,  therefore,  on  his  choice  <*l 
a  day,  declaring  that  if  ever  there  wa«  a  dav  made1  In  dignity 
the    nation,    mack1    to  di^nitv    human    nature   it-ell.    it    \\'a< 
that  vei'v  dav.     Of  all  the  various  >pccu  s  of  oral  or  v,  oi  every 
kind  of  elo(jiienee  thai  had  be"ii  heard,   cither  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times;    uha',e\er    the   aculene-s   of  the   bar.    the 
dignity  of  the  senate,    or  the   moralitv  ol  the  pulpit,  could 
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furnish,  had  not  been  equal  to  what  that  1  louse  had  that 
dav  heard  in  Westminster-hall.  No  holv  religionist,  no 
man  of  any  description  as  a  literary  character,  could  have 
come  up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the  pure  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality, or  in  the  other,  to  the  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of 
imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and 
elegance  of  diction,  and  strength  of  expression,  to  which 
they  h;ul  all  that  day  listened.  From  poetry  up  to  elo- 
quence, there  \vas  not  a  species  of  composition  of  which  a 
complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not  have  been  culled, 
from  one  part  or  the  other  of  the  speech  to  which  he  alluded, 
and  which  he  was  persuaded,  had  made  too  strong  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  that  House  to  be  so  soon  oblit- 
erated, as  to  render  >uch  a  coarse  dish  of  slops  as  tin; 
honourable  gentleman  had  set  before  them,  at  all  palatable. 
There  was,  MY.  Burke  added,  no  conquest  of  man  over 
man,  like  that  of  genius  over  injustice;  instead,  therefore, 
of  resolving  themselves  into  a  committee  of  petit  accounts, 
they  ought,  like  the  Romans,  after  Scipio's  victories,  to  go 
and  thank  the  gods  for  that  day's  triumph.  In  conclusion, 
he  declared  that  he  disdained  to  take  notice  of  such  a,  sub- 
ject as  the  honourable  gentleman  had  stated  to  the  House. 
If  the  honourable  gentleman  doubted,  or  any  man  doubted, 
the  solicitors'  eharges,  let  them  call  the  solicitors  to  the 
bar,  and  examine  them.  For  his  part,  he  would  continue- 
to  order  such  services  as  he  thought  proper,  till  the  House 
should  think  proper  to  command  him  to  desist. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  previous  question  was  carried 
without  a  division. 


IMPEACHMENT  or  Sin  ELIJAH  IMPEY. 


i 


NT  the  month  of  December  1787,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  presented 
to  the  House  six  distinet  articles  of  accusation  against  Siv 
Elijah  iaipey.     The  subject  of  the  first  was  the  trial  and  execu • 
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f.ion  of  Nundcomar  ;  the  second,  the  defendant's  conduct  in  a 
certain  Patua  cause;  the  third,  intitled  extension  of  jurisdiction, 
comprehended   various    instances,   in  \\hich   the  jurisdiction  oi 
the  court  was  ailt'ged  to  Inve  bet,:?  exercised   illegally  anil  op- 
pressively,  beyond   the   intention    of  tlie  act   and  charter;  the 
fourth  charge,   intitled  the  Coisijurah  cause,   though  also  an  al- 
legation  of  illegal    assumption,    was    distinguished   by   circum- 
stances so  important,   as   to   become    prop:  rly  the   subject  of  a 
separate  article;   the  fifth  charge  was  for  his  acceptance  of  the 
orHce    of  judge   of  the   Sadder  Dewannee  Adauiut,  which  was 
contrary  to  law,   and  not  only  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  act 
,uid  charter,  but  fundamentally  subversive  of  all  its  mat  .-rial  pur- 
poses ;   the  ,-ixth  and  last   charge  related  to  his  conduct    in    the 
province  of  Oude  and  Benares,   where  the  chief  justice  was  said 
TO  have  become  the    agent  and  tool  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  al- 
leged oppression  and  plunder  of  the  Begums.     On  the  28th  of 
April  1788,  all  the   evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  being 
gone  through.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  began  his  reply  to  the  answer  of 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.     After  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  the 
committee  was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  May,   when  Sir  Gilbert 
resinned  his  reply,  and  after  speaking  for  some  hours,  intreated 
the  permission  of  the   committee   to  deter  the  conclusion   of  it 
until  the  yth  instant. 

Sir  Kich'ird  Sutton,  after  having  remarked  that  certainly 
some  consideration  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  the  person  who 
was  more  immediately  the  subject  of  the  charge  then  before  the 
committee,  raided,  that  gentlemen  must  naturally  expect  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  alluded,  was  extremely  anxious  that  the 
committee  should  come  to  a  decision  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
able.  I  le  contended,  that  much  deh:\  had  already  taken  place, 
that  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  had  more  than  once 
been  put  off,  to  '-nit  the  convenience  of  the  honourable  accuser, 
and  that  any  longer  unnecessary  delay  would  be  equally  an  act 
uf  injustice  to  the  person  accused,  and  a  disgrace  upon  them- 
selves and  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  BritKF  said,  thai  he  could  not  avoid  considering 
with  astonishment  the  honourable  baronet's  propos-al  to 
proceed,  after  what  they  had  that  day  heard.  lie  could 
truly  venture  to  declare,  that  his  honourable  friend  had 
?nade  one  oi'  the  longest  speeches,  with  the  least  idle  matter 
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in  ii,  ill •:(  either  the  present  or  indeed  any  other  com- 
min- e  had  e\er  heard.  Perhaps  (here  never  had  been 
delivered  a  speech  characterised  by  so  much  ability,  so 
iauch  temperance,  so  much  candour,  so  much  prudence, 
such  laborious  investigation,  such  ingenuity  of  argument, 
Mich  pertinence  of  remark,  such  regular  and  perspicuous 
arrangement,  such  masterly  management,  and  such  a 
happv  ami  forcible  combination  of  parts,  producing,  upon 
the  whole,  so  intelligent,  and  so  convincing  an  effect, 
Surelv.  then,  some  attention  was  due  to  his  honourable 
friend,  who  had  requested  a  pause  from  the  very  greal 
fatigue  which  he  had  undergone.  The  honourable  baronet 
had  talked  of  delay,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  subject  was  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be-  proceeded  upon  with  too  much 
delav.  I  le  hoped  the  committee  would  not  force  hi  • 
honourable  friend,  fatigued  as  he  was,  to  proceed;  but  in- 
stead of  rashly  persisting  in  endeavouring  to  perform  a 
(ask,  to  which  they  had  become  unequal,  from  length  of 
application  to  the  various  parliamentary  business  of  the 
day,  consent  to  take  another  time  for  determination,  when 
(hey  could  enter  the  1  louse  better  prepared  to  deliver  a 
sober  and  well  governed  judgment.  The  honourable 
baronet  had  been  pleased  to  call  forth  their  consideration 
for  the  leelings  of  the1  person  accused.  The  very  person 
himself  did  not  manifest,  by  his  conduct,  that  he  was  much 
actuated  by  feelings  becoming  his  present  situation.  J  fe 
had  lately,  in  another  place,  seen  him,  when1  he  had  ap- 
peared more  like  an  accu-er,  than  the1  party  accused.  Con- 
tumacious, bold,  arrogant,  and  assuming,  he  had 

[hen-  then1  was  a  cry  of  Order,  order  !]  Mr.  Burke  >aid, 
he  would  willingly  sit  down,  if  any  gentleman  could  point 
out  to  him  that  he  had  -aid  anv  thing  disorderly  ;  he  wa- 
merely  sugg<  sting  to  the  committee,  that  the  person  tor 
w  ho-c  feelings  an  honourable  baronet  had  called  upon  I  hem 
to  -hew  a  due  respect,  carried  himself  without  door-  in  a 
\\ay  that  betokened  not  much  feeling  for  the  high  and 
•Aeiuhiy  crime's  of  which  he  stood  accused,  ll  the  com- 
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mittec  in-i-te-el  on  proceeding  that  night,   \v;is  tlie  can.-:1  of 
justice  likely  to  derive  any  benefit  from  Midi  a  line  of con- 
duct  J.      Their  debute  and  decision,    under  the  then  circum- 
stances of  hih  honourable  friend   and    of  the  committee  in 
general,    would   have  all  the  ra-dine--   of  precipitancy,    and 
all  the  drowsiness  of  delay.      1 1  is  honourable  friend  was  not 
chargeable  with   any    intentional   delay;    hi-  exertions   had 
sufficiently  manifested   that    he   was   not.      lie   had    youth, 
and  a  competent  >hare  of  vigour  of  mind  ;   but   lie  wa-  a, 
juan,   ami  had  a  bodv.      i  le  \va-   liable   to   human   infh  un- 
tie-,  and  when  he  felt  their  pressure,   lie  could  not   avoid 
giving  way  to  it.      After  evincing,  that  he  did  not  complain 
before  he  had  ample  reason,   would   that    committee-  act  so 
rashly  and   ^o   unfairly  with    respect  to  the  party  accused  ? 
.Did  it  become  that  per.-oHV  friends,   and   did    they,   by   >o 
doin<r,   shew  either  the  justice'  of  his  cause,   or  their  confi- 
dence  in   its  justice,   by  insisting  on  precipitating  the  mea- 
Hire,    by  forcing  a  has.tv  and  inconsiderate  diction,   and  by 
obliging  hi-  honourable  friend  to  proceed,  when  hi-  j.o-.vers 
would  not  MifK-r  him  properly  t  >  .-upport  so  arduoii:  an  at- 
tempt.     Mr.  Burke    declared,     that    he    had    been    at  the 


Hou-e  ever   - 
gagfd  in  parli 


nee  ten    in   the   morning,   ami  had  been  en- 
imentarv   businev-   of   a   nature-   equally   im- 


ixji'tanl.      1  le.    for  one,    there-fore,    felt    himself  so    fatigued 

1  O 

and   exhau.-.ted,  that  he-  owned  he  was    unfit  to  proceed  to 
take  part  in  a  debate-  of  -ucli  uncommon  magnitude. 

Airer  a  short  cnnvers-ation  the  committee  a.irixeil  to  adjourn 
to  tlic  cytii.  v\'lie'n  Sir  (ii!bert  concluded  hi.-  rejiU  \vitli  moviiio-, 
'•  'I'li.u  the  cuiii)iiiit!.c.  h,i\inir  eon.-iderecl  the  iir.-,r  article-,  ami 
r'xainine-d  e  .  n!e'.  i  i  thereupon,  is  ol'  opinion,  tlutt  there  is  ground 
l'in'  proceeding  ."^ain-t  .Sir  l.lijah  Fnape-y,  hv  \\  av  o!  niij)each- 
ineiit,  ot  hijji  eTiiiK  -  and  miseleiueanors.  upon  the  mutter  of  the 
iirst  article." 

Tlie   deilnei.    e,f  Sir    Elijah  \vu.»  undertaken  liy  Sir    Ilicliard 

Suttou,  who  wa^  supported    hy  Mr.  I).  Pultenev,    the-   ,-olicitor 

and  attorney  general,  and  Mr.  1'itt.      Tlie  motion  \vas  supported 

M\    Mr.  Fox,    Colonel  Fullarton.    and    \lr    iiurke.      .At  the  close 

>f  the  debate- 
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Mr.  BTKKI:   begged   leave  to   remind   those   honourable 
gentlemen  who  li:ui    defended    Sir  Klijuh  Impey's    eondne! 
with    regard   to  the  trial,   conviction,    sentence,   and  subse- 
quent proceedings  in  respect    of  Nundcomar,    of   the   im- 
mediate effect  ot  their  not  supporting  the  question.      Their 
sanctioning  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah,   would  hold  out  this 
lesson  to  future  judges,    %;  fopy  the  conduct   of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey.   desert  the  strict  line  oi'  your  duty,   abandon   your 
impartiality,    mix  political    interests  with   your  judicial   at- 
tentions,  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  government, 
and  opposing  power  to  ri^ht,    instead   of  protecting  the  in- 
nocent take  part  with  th  •  guilty. "      Wi    tlvt    a    lesson   fi? 
to  be  taught  immediately  on  the  eve  of  calling  MUIIC  ot   the 
members  of  that  House  to  fill   the   seat   of  justice''     With 
regard   to  the   confederacy  between  Mr.  Hastings  r.nd  Sir 
Elijah  Impcy,   the  fact  was  rendered  indisputable  from   it.- 
having  been  proved  from  the  mouth    of  Sir  Elijah  himself, 
that   Warren    Hastings,    in   defiance  of  his   oath,   and  in 
breach  of  his  faith  to  the  rest   of  the  supreme  council,   had 
communicated  the  content  >   of  the  petition  of  Nundcomar, 
as   sent   to   General   Cluvering   before  the    execution,   and 
brought   by   the  General    to   the  council   afterwards,   and, 
upon    such    communication,   ordered    to   be    burnt    by  the 
hands  oi' the  common  hangman,   as  a  libel    on  the  judge:-. 
He  put  the  case,    that    a    collu-ion    ex i. -ted    between  the  at- 
torney-general and  the  chancellor  of  the  <>x(ihct|!ier,    -and  it 
came  out  that,    in  a  matter  where  th-1  former  w::-    sworn    ;o 
^•crecv,     he    had   communicated    the    -ecret    to    the    latter; 
would  anv  man  liviuij  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  confederacy 
and  collusion  t      Mr.  Burke  animadverted  on  the  -peech  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   and  ob-erved,   th;.t    a:,   it 
!iad    been    said    of  old,   that    if'  the   gods   were    to    address 
themselves  to  mankind,   they   would  u<e   tin.1    language   of 
the  Greeks;    with  equal    justice   mi<j;ht    he   contend  that,    \\ 
despotism   itself  were    to   speak,    it  would  u-e  the  language, 
and  adopt  and  enforce  the  arguments  of  the  right    honour- 
able gentleman. 

J  lie  illation  wui  negatived  by  a  majority  (it  -^  te   is 
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Mm/  2~. 

On  the  271!)  of  May.  the  dav  appointed  for  the  committee 
to  sit  again,  upon  the'  Usual  motion,  that  the'  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair,  the  same  wa-  opposed  bv  the1  attorney- 
general,  on  the  ground  that  the'  next  article1,  relative  to  the 
Patna  cause,  was  at  that  time1  depending  and  hkelv  to  come 
spei'dilv  to  a  hearing  before  the1  privy  council.  Mr.  Aiistruther 
said,  he  conceived  the  v.  hole-  business  to  be'  a  collusion  bet \vecn 
Sir  Klij  di  Impev  and  the  hast  India  Company;  and  he  stated 
the  charge  as  criminal,  because  Sir  I'.lijah  Impey  acting 
corruptly  (he  meant  not  from  pecuniary  motives)  had  overset 
the  whole  judicature  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  extending  his 
own  jurisdiction.  If  it  was  really  too  late  in  the  session  to  go 
through  with  the  charge,  he  should  think  that  a  fit  reason  for 
putting  it  oil';  but  he-  was  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  such 
was  the  state  of  the  case. — Mr.  W.  \V.  C.renville  ob-ervtd,  that 
t!i  •  honourable1  gentleman  had  just  stated  the1  strongest  rea-on 
for  putliu::  oil'  the  charve,  v,  lien  he  mentioned  the  lateness  of 
the1  session.  lie  .-aid  he  elid  not  admit  the  whole  of  Mr. 
A  i:-i  nil  lu  i'  s  re -i'-omnLT.  a-  he  could  not  think  there  v,  as  any 
uTnuiid  ;lir  the  .-u-pie'ieji)  <•!'  collusion  between  the  Mast  India 
Coi:';:a.iv  and  Sir  I'.hjah.  lie1  was  o!  opinion  that  the  charge 
nag!;:  n,)l  to  come1  on.  v.  bile  it  was  going-  to  another  tribunal, 
though  that  circumstam  v.  !u  ai'imil.d.  l;\  no  iiu-an.-  debarred 
the  House  from  excrci-n'L;  ils  functions  respecting  tl:e  charges 
in  future. 

Mr.  Hi  I;K.I:  i1!,--  rve-d,  that  the  whole  reminded  him  of  ;i 
*tory  of  Sir  Robert  \\  ulpole,  \\lio,  ivl  mng;  trom  the 
I'atiaiH-  "I'  p;iblic  bii-in-.1--.  ih-nvd  In-  son  to  got  h;ni  ;\ 
l:ook  to  I'i'ud  to  him.  The  -on  asked  him,  on  u  hat  siibje'ct  J. 
Si'ould  it  be  hi-tor\'  .'  No,  -aid  Sir  [Robert,  not  hi-torv; 


••peciiljition^,  travel-,  and  IMinv:  tuit  hi-tory.  lie  -aid, 
could  not  hi:  true.  Mr.  liurke  applied  tins  -torv  io  Mr. 
Orenville's  argument,  and  talked  about  vouno-  -inte-ini'it, 
who  were  filled,  a-  it  WITC-,  witii  \\nie.  and  haii  all  the 
bodv  and  strength  of  it:  while  oldei1  pohtici-in-  were 
obliged  to  take  up  \\ith  the  lee-,  v.liieh  were  somewhat 
VOL.  in,  7 
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stale  and  sour.      lie  next  stated  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Patna  cause1,  in  the  investigation  of  which   he  had  many 
years  since   taken    a   considerable   part.     The  East   India 
Company  had  originally  brought  it  before  that  House,  and 
with  great  earnestness  had   urged  them   to   investigate  it. 
The  House  had  caught   the   Company's  warmth,  and   felt 
with  equal  ardour.     They  took  it  up,  and  considered  it  a.> 
PO  outrageous  and  bad,  that  no  appeal  could  be  expected. 
An  act  was  passed  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  magis- 
trates   of   Patna,  and   the    Company   gave   bond   to   have 
the    cause  heard    before    the    privy    council.      Mr.  Burke 
stated  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  had  been  curtailed  in 
the  House,  declaring  that  their  noble  had  been  reduced  to 
ninepence.      But,  as  a  little  practical  good  was  better  than 
mountains   of  speculative   advantages,   they   had   patiently 
submitted  to  hold  last  by  the  remainder  that  was   left  of 
their  bill.     The  East  India  Company,   who   had  been  so 
hot  upon  the  business,  grew  cool  directly  afterwards.     The 
first  thing  they   did   was    to    prevaricate,    and    leave  thc 
magistrates     of    Patna,     who     had     been     dragged    some 
hundred    miles    before  a  jurisdiction  they   knew    nothing 
of,  to  amuse  themselves  in  prison,   as  they  had  been  told 
in  another  place,  by  dancing  in  irons   to   the  jingling  oi 
their  chains,  and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  perfumes  of 
the    common    sewer    of    the    prisons    of    Calcutta.       The 
Company,    Mr.  Burke  said,    had  made    a    false   entry,  and 
had  altered  their  own  record  ;    they  had  been  guilty  of  tin- 
grossest  frauds  and  villanies  to  prevent  the   effect  of  their 
own    petition,    and    had    omitted   to    send  the  act   out  to 
India.       And    what    had    they    done    since  ?     They    had 
forfeited  3o,ooc/.  lor  the  purpose  of  defeating  a   criminal 
charge  against    that   criminal   whom    they  had  called  upon 
the    I  louse   to    proceed    against.      Mr.  Burke  enlarged   on 
these  particulars,    and  applied    the    nonumquc.   prcmatnr   in 
annum  of  Horace,    to  the  nine  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  subject  was  iir.^t  agitated,  declaring,  that  nothing  would 
make  him  add    rt    tenth.      I  Ie  took   up  the    cau^e   for    the 
-:'ke  of  the  rights  of  the  magistrates  ol  PaUia,  for  a  man 
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who  was  ;i   magistrate   before  the  clirtv    F.ast    India   Com- 
pany had  any  power  over  I'atna.      He   alluded    to    the   e.\- 
prcs-ion  of  a  bit   ol   wax  hanging  to  a  piece  of  parchment, 
as  applied   to  a   charter    <>u    which    depended    the    liyes  of 
millions,   ami  asked    if  they,    the    Commons    oi'    England, 
owed  no  more'  protection   to    India,    and    its    injured   inha- 
bitants,  than   a   company  of  merchants  could  give  them? 
\\'iih  regard  to  the  lateness  of  jhe  sea.-on,    ho  owned,    that 
many  tiling-  had  great    weight    when    compared    with   that 
circumstance;    but  when  it  \\  as  considered   that   the    Pat  no- 
cause   had    been    protracted    for    nine     years,    surely   they 
would  ain  ee   that    the  protractors,    and    not    the    miserable 
inhabitants  of  India,  ought  to  be  punished.      He  submitted 
it  to  the  feelings  of  the  1  louse,  whether,  when  magistrates 
had  been   dragged    four   hundred   miles    from    their  natiye 
place  to  be  tried  by  laws  to  which  they  were  strangers,  and 
*uilered  to  remain  in  prison,  they  did  not  merit   attention  ? 
That      House,      he     said,    was     no     prison,     although     he 
knew    it    was    net    extremely    well    calculated     tor    business 
in    summer:    yet    in    a    ease   ol'  such    magnitude',  ordinary 
considerations    ought     to    u'ive    w;:y,   and     they    ought    not 
to    hold    out    to    India,    that    Sir    Klijah  Impey,    being  one 
oi    th"ir  own  colour,  one  oi    their  ;j;anu',    as  it  were,    should 
upon    tiii-    account    be    protected    by    them.       Because    the 
Last    India   C'oinpany    had   delayed    to  do    justice   lor   nine 
\vars,    thai  i  lou-c  ought  not  to  prevaricate.      For  his  part 
he  would  not  ;  for  no  I  lorace  had  told  him  to  keep  his  piece 
u-n  years. 

Mr.  Smith  rose  to  exculpate  Iiimvll'  from  the  aspersiou 
I'huh  Mr.  Burl.f  had  cast  on  the  Last  India  Company,  de- 
t  lariu:,  h"  hud  --it  for  ni:in\  \rars  a!m>;i!_r-t  tin-  directors,  ami 
u  ith  a-  L.r»'>;l  UK  u  a-  those  \vi'!i  whom  the  I'i^ht  honourablu 
^(•lUleinan  had  ever  associated.  lie  deliril  the  riLiht  honour- 
;-')!e  i_rc  i.tlenia:!  to  j>n.\e  that  the  ( 'onipam  had  been  umltv  ol' 
air.'  \>\\  \  arieat  ion.  '•!'  oi'  having  attempted  to  screen  an\'  man 
I'ruiii  justice. —  .Mr.  Pitr  said,  that  the  subject  had  caused  more 
\\iinntli  than  it  si  cpied  to  reijuii'i.  'I  If  lioiioiir;il)le  gentleman 
h.ad  told  them,  that  lhe\  u  ere  i."t  to  t  ru-t  to  !u.stor\ ,  and  a  great 
manv  mo i\;  tilings  that  had  ver\  little  lu  Jo  with  the  question. 
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As  the  cause  was  to  go  before  the  privy  council,  and  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  sentence  to  be  affirmed,  and  as  by  next  session 
they  would  know  whether  it  came  on  or  not,  he  thought  it  far 
more  advisable  to  wait  till  then. 

Mr.  BURKE  begged  leave  to  contradict  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  had  supposed  him  to  have  admitted, 
that  the  East  India  Company  had  requested  to  have  the 
obligation  upon  them  to  give  security  for  referring  the 
sentence  to  the  privy  council,  inserted  in  the  act  of  1781. 
He  had  said  no  such  thing,  but  the  contrary,  affirming, 
that  it  had  not  been  desired  by  the  East  India  Company, 
nor  by  that  House,  but  by  the  highest  authority,  the 
lord  chancellor,  at  whose  express  request  lie  had  inserted 
the  obligation  on  the  Company  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Burke 
desired  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had  proved 
so  bad  an  historian,  not  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of 
being  his  historian  ;  declaring  that  he  had  rather  trust  to  the 
Public  Advertiser,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  or  the  Morning- 
Post,  as  reporters  of  Ins  speeches,  though  he  did  not 
consider  them  as  the  most  faithful  records.  He  complained 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  treatment  of  him,  and 
said,  the  oppression  of  great  parts  and  great  powers  was 
too  much  to  be  borne.  It  reminded  him  of  a  story  of  a 
Roman  lady,  who  had  married  a  man  with  a  bad  breath, 
and  when  lie  was  dead  the  widow  wa*  a^ked  how  she 
could  bear  to  live  so  long  with  a  man  who  had  a  ton! 
breath  ?  The  lady,  who  was  a  virgin  when  she  married, 
had  said  in  replv,  that  she  thought  all  men':-  breath  was. 
the  same.  He  had  heard  severe  things  from  nuuiv 
ministers  who  sat  in  the  place  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  filled,  but  he-  had  suffered  more  from  the 
offensive  and  foul  breath  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman., 
than  from  that  of  any  minister  that  had  gone  before  him. 
The  honourable  gentleman  over  the  way  had  boasted  of 
sitting  in  as  good  company  as  ever  he  did.  That  was  a 
bold  word.  The  Marquis  of  Rockinglmm,  Mr.  Dov\d<s- 
vell,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  men  not 
easily  to  be  matched. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  charges  was  deferred  till  that  day  three 
months. 


ABOLITION  OF  Tin:  SLAVE  TTADE. 
May  o. 

1  CURING  the  present  session,  petitions  were  presented  from 
the  two  universities,  and   from    several  of  the  most  consi- 
derable   towns   and   corporations  in    the   kingdom,  prayinu-  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-  Trade.     In   the  mean  time  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  thought  it  proper  to  institute  an  inquirv,    before 
a  committee  of  the  privv  council,   into  the  facts  and  allegations 
contained  in  the  representations  of  both  parties  upon  the  subject ; 
and  Mr.  NVilbertbrce,   to  whom    the  conduct  of  the  business  in 
the    House  of  Commons    had  been,   bv   a   sort    of  general  con- 
sent,  aligned,   having  been  prevented,   by  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,   from  bringing  it  before  the  House,   Mr.  Pitt  rose  in  his 
place,   on  the  yth   of  May.   and,  after  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance, moved,  •'  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  proceed  to   take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances   of  the  slave    trade,  complained  of  in  the  several  peti- 
tions which  have  been  presented   to  the  House,   and   what  may 
be  tit  to  be  done  thereupon."      Me  added,   that  previous  to  that 
time,   the   int|nirv  instituted   before    the  pnv\  council  would  be 
brought   to   such  a  Mate  of  maturity   as   to  make  it  tit  that  the 
nsiilt  of  it  should  be  laid    before  the  House,    to   facilitate  their 
investigation,    and    to    enable    them    to    proceed    to   a    decision, 
founded    equally   upon   principles    of    humairty.    ju-tice,     and 
sound  policy.      The  motion  wa.-.  warmly    supported  bv  Mr.  Fox. 
Lord  Penrhyn    said,   there  were   two  descriptions  01   men,   one, 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  African  trade;   the  other,   the 
planters,    whose    characters    had    been    blackened,    and  whose 
conduct  had  been  grossly  calumniated:  both  these  description* 
of  men  wished  anxiously  that  an  inquiry  might  be  instituted. 
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conscious  that  the  more  their  conduct  was  examined  into,  the 
less  tin  v  would  be  found  to  merit  the  opprobrium  with  which 
they  had  been  loaded.  The  charges  against  the  slave  trade 
were  either  true  or  false.  If  they  were  true,  the  trade  ought 
to  be  abolished  ;  but  if,  upon  inquiry,  thev  were  deemed  to  be 
without  foundation,  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  the  characters 
of  those  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  African  merchants 
and  planters  were  equally  earnest  in  their  desire,  that  the 
subject  should  be  inquired  into  immediately. 

Mr.  BIKKI;  said,  that  the  noble  lord  being  u  man 
of  justice  himself,  had  reasoned  according  to  the  dictates 
of  IIH  mind,  and,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  was  very 
naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  other  men  were  equally  ju-t 
nnd  honourable.  Undoubtedly,  the  African  merchants 
and  planters  had  a  right  to  call  lor  an  investigation  of  their 
conduct,  and  their  doing  so  did  them  great  credit.  The 
slave  trade  ought  to  be  inquired  into:  it  ought  to  be  fully 
and  maturely  considered  ;  but  he  agreed  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that  the  subject  could  not  be  discussed 
this  session,  and  that  it  was  right  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
should  inquire  into  its  merits.  J  lis  majesty's  mini>ters  had 
done  their  duty,  while  that  I  louse,  who  had  the  petitions 
of  the  people  on  their  table,  had  deferred  an  inquiry.  If 
that  House  wished  to  preserve  their  function-,  their  under- 
standing-, their  honour,  and  their  dignity,  he  advised  them 
to  beware  of  committees  of  the  privy  council.  If  they  -nflercd 
the  business  of  the  I  lou-e  to  be  done  by  such  committees, 
they  were  abdicating  their  trust  and  character,  and  making 
way  for  an  entire  abolition  of  their  function-,  which  they 
were  parting  \\  ith  one-  alter  another.  Thus,  ••  Star  after 
star  <n>cs  out,  and  all  is  night."  II  that  I  lon-e  neglected 

o  i~  o 

the  petitions  of  its.  constituents,  that  I  Iou-e  mu-t  be 
abolished,  and  the  privy  council  sub>tituted  in  it-  -te;id. 
What  would  be  the  consequence?  I  lis  majesty's  minister-, 
instead  of  consulting  that  I  lou-e,  and  giving  them  the-  op- 
portunity of  exercising  tluir  functions  ol  deliberation  and 
legislation,  would  moditv  tin-  measures  ol  government  else- 
where, and  bring  down  the  tdict-  of  the  piny  council  to 
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the  House  to  register.  lie  was  one  of  those  who  wished 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  lie  thought  it  ought 
to  be  abolished  on  principles  of  hunianitv  and  justice.  If, 
however,  opposition  of  interests  should  render  its  total 
abolition  impossible,  it  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  that 
immediately.  The  House  need  not  send  to  the  West  In- 
dies to  know  the  opinions  of  the  planters  on  the  subject; 
they  were  to  consider  first  of  all,  and  abstracted  from  all 
political,  personal,  and  local  considerations,  that  the  slave 
trade  was  directly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  humanity; 
and  that  the  state  of  slavery,  however  mitigated,  was  a  state 
so  improper,  so  degrading,  and  so  ruinous  to  the  feelings 
and  capacities  of  human  nature,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  exist.  Protraction  might  raise  hopes  in  the  un- 
fortunate people  whose  freedom  they  were  anxious  to 
restore,  that  might  produce  infinite  mischief,  if  suffered  to 
remain  long  ungratified.  They  ought,  therefore,  a*  soon 
as  possible,  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  the  planters  as  the  slaves,  to  prevent 
the  dangers  that  might  result  from  protraction,  and  allay 
the  hopes  and  fears  that  might  have  been  excited  on  the 
one  hand,  or  entertained  on  the  other. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ncm.  cun. 
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Mti  if   i  6. 

^r^IIIS  day,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
on  tlie  petitions  uhieli  had  been  presented  relative  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Lymburner,  the 
agent  of  the  province,  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  read  a 
variety  of  written  documents,  stating  the  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place  before  the  judges  in  Canada,  from  whence  it 
appeared  that  their  decisions  had  been  formed  on  vague  and 

*  4 
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indeterminate  principles,  one  deciding  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  another  according  to  the  French  law,  a  third  according  to- 
the  English  la\v,  and  a  t'onrth  without  regard  to  any  code  of 
law,  but  solely  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
The  documents  also  afforded  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  variety 
of  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Canada,  which  called  aloud  for  remedy.  After  the  agent 
had  withdrawn,  Mr.  1'owys  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  subject,  and  moved,  '•  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  that  the  petitions  are  descrying  of  the  imme- 
diate' and  .-jrious  consideration  of  parliament."  Should  the 
present  motion  not  he  agreed  to,  he  would  in  that  case  move, 
"  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament., 
proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  matters  of  the1  said  peti- 
tions." The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Matthew  White 
Itidlev,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  !>urkc,  Mr.  Sheridan  anil  other.-;  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  principally  on  the  ground,  that  the  House 
wanted  more  information,  and  were  not  ripe  to  proceed  to 
inquire  into  and  discuss  the  subject.  He  therefore  moved. 
"  That  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair." 

Mr.  BriiKE  said,  that  he  rose  under  some  degree  of 
terror  to  oppose  the  motion,  that  the  chairman  do  leave 
the  chair,  because  having  seen  the  manner  in  which  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  treated  other  honourable 
gentlemen  who  spoke  before  him  on  the  same  side  ol  the 
question,  he  knew  not  what  he  wa-  tocxjuct  tor  haying 
the  confidence  and  the  impudence  to  support,  them  in  their 
arguments.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Burke 
said,  was  not  u  member  ol  that  I  louse,  nor  had  he  com- 
menced his  political  career,  when  the  Quebec  bill  was  tir-t 
broii'dit  in  anil  debated  :  but  throughout  those  de-bates, 

r^  » 

lie  (Mr.  Burke)  had  been  one  of  h-  mosl  steady  or.po-.er-, 
and  had  predicted,  that  the  con.'--.'<|i;er,ccs  it  would  pioducc 
would  be  nearly  what  they  had  turned  out  to  iv.  1  Ie  km  w 
not  whether  we  were-  not  in  a  ;,fiv;il  measure  to  a-eribe  to 
that  bill  much  of  the  mischief  that  followed  it,  lin-  Ameri- 
can war  and  the  loss  ol  the  colonies,  since  it  hi  id  on!  to 
all  our  provinces  what  sort  ot  t>'o\  eminent  was  mo-t  wished 
to  be  established  in  America  by  some  of  tho-e  in  power 
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here.  It  was  a  measure  dealt  out  by  this  country  in  its 
auger,  under  the  impulse  of  a  passion  that  ill  suited  the 
purposes  of  wise  legislation.  The  Quebec  act  had  been 
loudly  complained  oK  as  containing  a  sv-tem  of  tfovern- 
ment  ill  adapted  to  the  province  ol'  Canada,  and  it  \va* 
now,  he  believed,  nniversallv  agreed  that  it  wa>  so.  \\'hy, 
then,  let  that  act  remain  unrepealed  ?  Why  not  proceed  to 
repeal  it  instantly,  even  it  it  could  not  with  convenience 
be  immediately  followed  up  \\ith  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  better  system  ol'  government  J.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  intimated,  that  he  stood  in  want  of  more 
information,  and  that  thev  were  not  ripe  to  proceed  to  in- 
quire into  and  discuss  the  subject.  Not  ripe  alter  twenty- 
live  years'  experience  !  Xav,  the  riinit  honourable  gentle- 
man had  gone  farther,  and  declared,  that  possibly  they 
might  not  have  sufficient  information  before  them,  and  not 
be  ripe  enough  for  the  discussion  next  session.  I  le  might 
go  on  in  that  manner,  making  the  -.ame  objection  year  after 
year,  so  that  ino-t  probablv  bv  t'ar  the  greater  part  of  that 
House1  would  be  rotten  belbre  thev  were  ••  ri/>t-."  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  put  him  in  mind  of  a  certain 
philosopher,  whose  mother  wanted  him  to  marrv :  and 
upon  her  asking  him  to  take  a  wife,  hi-  answer  was,  "  he 
was  too  voting."  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  the  matron, 
anxious  for  a  progeny  to  keep  up  the  family,  again  soli- 
cited her  -on  to  wed:  his  answer  a^ain  was  '•  he  was  too 
young."  More  years  elapsed,  and  the-  old  woman  asked 
him  a  third  lime  to  take  a  \\iie.  \\hen  the  philosopher 
answered,  "  he  \\as  too  old.''  So  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  mi^'ht  ^o  on.  yenr  after  \\';ir,  till  the  opportu- 
nity oi  estabh-hini!;  a  nc\v  fonnol  u'^vermiK'nt  over  C  aiuuhi 
would  havr  e-eajii'd.  '1  he  !'i_'ht  honourable  gentleman 
had  made  a  line  div-erlaiion  on  tin.'  bc'auty  ot  the  Iiritish 
constitution:  he  had  praised  it  hi^hiv,  and  had  declared 
himself  cxtivmelv  de-iron-,  !o  eom  n:i:nn'ate  its  b'essings  to 
all  parts  of  the1  world,  but  he  had  followed  up  his  enco- 
mium.- with  a  declaration  ol  delav.  I  hu-  had  he  at  length 
accomplished  that  happy  perfection  of  political  refinement, 
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that  could  express  one  sort  of  desires,  and  unite  them  with 
an  opposite  species  of  practice.  Who,  before  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  had  been  able  to  hold  popular  lan- 
guage at  the  same  time  that  lie  held  possession  of  power? 
To  join  a  theoretical  recommendation  of  action  with  an 
effectual  exercise  of  practical  delay?  Mr.  Burke  said,  ho 
wished  to  relieve  the  minister  from  his  difficulty  and 
his  dilemma,  by  persuading  him  to  carry  his  professed 
wishes  into  immediate  performance.  The  right  honourable. 
gentleman  had  said,  he  above  all  things  thought  a  house 
of  assembly  a  blessing  (it  to  be  given  to  Canada,  but  that 
it  might  not  be  given  them,  because  it  was  notorious  that 
the  province  of  Canada  \vas  then  distracted  with  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  prevailed  in  it,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  establishing  laws  of  commerce.  So  far  from  admitting 
that  proposition  to  be  well  founded,  Mr.  Burke  declared, 
it  operated  in  his  mind  directly  the  other  way,  and  was  of 
itself  a  strong  argument  for  the  immediate  institution  of  a 
house  of  assembly.  If  there  were  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
cordant opinions  afloat  in  Canada,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sort  of  laws  most  applicable  to  the  concerns  of  the  province, 
it  was  highly  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  organ 
created  in  Canada,  to  speak  by  authority  what  the  opinion* 
•were,  and  which  of  them  was  most  prevalent,  and  merited 
the  greatest  >hare  of  attention.  The  present  was  the  pro- 
per time,  at  lea>t  to  proceed  a>  far  a<  hi>  honourable  friend 
had  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  proceed.  From  what 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  how  were  they 
sure  the  House  would  next  year  l>eable  to  get  a  step  farther 
than  they  had  done  that  day  ?  With  ample1  information 
before  them  in  the  petitions  on  their  table,  with  that  infor- 
mation supported  and  strengthened  by  oral  evidence  deli- 
vered at  their  bar,  why  were  they  not  ripe  to  proceed  ?  Was 
it  because  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  talked  of 
counter-petitions,  which  he  would  not  let  them  see.''  Next 
year,  the  same  scene  might  be  repeated,  and  the  same  plea 
of  want  of  information  urged.  What  must  the  gentlemen 
who  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  agitate  the  question  rela- 
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live  to  tlic-  slave  trade,  and  by  so  doing  had  awakened  the 
hinnaiiitv  ol  the'  whole  nation,  think  o!  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  declaration  that  dav,  that  he  would  not 
be  pledged  by  the  resolution  to  go  into  the  discussion? 
The  resolution  moved  bv  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
hinisi  ll,  nn  the  preceding  l''rid;iv,  relative  to  the  slave 
trade,  inu-t  st;;nd  precise! v  on  the  same  grounds  with  the 
resolution  which  liis  honourable  1'riend  had  declared  it  to 
be  liis  intention  to  move,  as  soon  as  the  House  should  be 
resumed.  \\'as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  desirous 
that  tin-  people  of  England,  who  had  petitioned  the  House 
to  take  the  state  of  the  slave  trade  into  their  consideration, 
should  understand  that  the  resolution  which  the  House  had 
come  to  meant  nothing,  and  that  next  session  their  wishes 
might  be  defeated,  and  the  subject  be  put  off  again  i  He 
advi-ed  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  think  seriously 
ol  the  inference  that  the  public  would  inevitably  draw  from 
»ueh  equivocal  conduct. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  "  That  the  chair- 
man do  leave  the  chair."  Yeas  104:  Noes  39.  The  resolution, 
that  the  House  would  take  the  subject  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration earlv  next  session,  was  then  moved  by  Mr,  Powys, 
and  agreed  to. 


A M E  R  I C A  V     Lo\  A  I.I STS. 

.June  H. 

rl"'HIS  day  Mr.  Pitt  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
compensation  which  was  intended  to  he  made  to  the 
American  Loyalists,  on  account  ol'  losses  sustained  bv  them  in 
consequence  ol' their  adherence  to  tin-  count  rv  during  the  iatc 
American  war,  and  moved,  '•  That  1.22^.2^^1.  >hou!d  be  voted 
to  the  several  American  claimants  for  IO.-M-,,  \-c.  and  i  13,952/. 
tu  the  Florida  claimant.*."  The  proposition  met,  generally. 
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•with    tlir   approbation   of  the    House.      Mr.  Husscv,   however, 

declared  tint  lie  was  not  >atis!ied  in  his  mind  whether  he  ought 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion.  What  he  wi-hed  to  be  s.atis- 
titd  in  was.  whether  the  elainis  of  the  Loyalists  were  founded 
in  riijit,  or  whether  the  voting  such  Minis  as  were  then  pro- 
posed, was  a  nit  re  matter  of  favour  and  liberality. 

Mr.  BruK.r.  said,    that    lie  felt   extreme  concern   at   di? 
covering  that  .1:1  honourable  gentleman   of  M>  enlightened 
a  mind,   and   of  the   purity  of  \vliose  intentions,  on  all  oc- 
casions,   no  in  >n  could  entertain  the  -mallot  quotum,    had 
anv  doubt;-  or  objection*  to  the  present  motion.       lie  never 
gave   a    vote  with   more  satisfaction  than  he  should  give  his 
vot  •   for    the.  pre.-ent  motion,  becau-e,  though  the  Loyalists 
had    no   claim    upon    the    hou-e   founded  in  strict  right.  — 
which  mu-t  necessarily  be-  arbitrary,    and  could  admit  of  no 
modification    whatever,    but    must    be    fully    satisfied   to   its 
utino-t    extent,    whatever  that  might  be, —yet  the   I  louse 
was  bound    in   honour  and  justice   to   take  their  claims  into 
consideration.        Mr.  Burke   assured    the    committee,    that 
such  a  mode  of  compensating  the   claims   of  the  Loyalists, 
would    do  the  country  the  highest  credit.      He  -aid.  it  wa- 
a  new  and  a  noble  in-tance   of  national   bounty    and   genc- 
ro-ity.        At    the    Restoration,    the    case    had    been    \\idely 
different.        1  In  IT  the  poor  bi-hops,    \\ho  had  been    >o    long 
deprived  ot    their  see-,  uere  deemeil  \\ell  oil' to  obtain  their 
see-  again,  and  the  >um  of  eighty   lliuu.-and  pound--  ua-    all 
that  the  I  [ou-e  had  voted  for  the  King  to  di-tribute  amo!i'»- 
tlie  Loyalists,    though    it    was    a    well-known    fact    that    the 
Marquis  ot  Worce-ter  alone  had  lost  an  e-tate  worth  thre(> 
hundred  thousand  pound-.      Mr.  Burke  de-eanti'd  on  tho-e 
hi-t  >rical    facts,    and    said,    it   was  a  solid  sati-laction  to  hi» 
mind,   that  he  had  uniformly   voted   airain-t   every  qiic-tion 
that  led  to  th<    ron-equencf'-  that    laid  the  committee  under 
the  necessity  ol'  coming  to  the  vote  then  proposed  :  he  -hould, 
nevertheless,  cheerfully  vote  any  ^iim.   however  lar^e.  upon 
the  account  stated,    because,  though  the  American  war  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  voice  of  a  majority,  all  were  involved 
in  the  promises  of  that   majority  :  and   the    Loyal i-t-   hail 
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certainly  been  a>.-,invd  from  tin.'  fir-t  authority  in  tlie  state, 
that  if  they  I; -ft  their  property,  anil  joined  tlu1  Kind's  ;;ni;v, 
or  came  to  Kngland,  thev  >hould  ivtiive  protection  and 
support.  That  pledge  \va>  sacred,  and  ou<rht  to  he  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  \\'it!i  regard  to  the  propped  mode  of 
making  the  compensation,  he  thought  ii  both  liberal  and 
prudent,  neither  too  large  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  small 
on  the  other;  and  he  gave  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
credit  for  having  made  the  divi>ions,  and  (listingiti>hed  the 
deductions  to  be  taken  troin  the  claims  ot  the  different 
classes  ot  Loyalists.  It  did  this  countrv  honour,  inasimich 
a-  it  shewed  our  attention  to  the  different  extent  and  force 
of  the  claims  of  tlu  several  claimants:  and  it  would  not 
have  done  them  honour,  h;:d  thev  expected  to  have  been 
paid  the'  lull  amount  ot' those  claim.-;,  because  it  would  have 
proved,  that  thev  had  no  real  principle  of  loyalty  to  inspire 
their  conduct,  but  that  thev  hail  joined  the  side1  that  they 
had  joined,  under  a  certain  expectation  of  running  no 
n>k  whatever,  but  ot  recvivmg  back  the  whole  ot  their 
property.  Mr.  Burke  concluded,  with  giving  his  as-ent  to 
f.he  motion. 

The  several  resolutions  were,  agreed  to. 


ILLNESS  —  ilr.cr.NCY  BILL. 


]j  N  the  autumn  of  .7^°.,  all  rank.,  were  alarmed  by  a  report 
that  lii^  mail. -4  v  wa^  ^-eriou^ly  indisposed.  ( hi  the  2^th  of 
Oetolu-r.  i\  solving.  nc;\\  ith-tan.'iiiL:  illness,  to  j>erform  the 
function.-,  of  i.i.-  ro\ .'.!  o'.iei  ,  he  lieid  a  levi-:>  ;  and  ;!i,Mij_rii  it  was 
u'jvious  to  evx-ry  one  JM-L-SI-HI  lii.tt  lii..  m.ije-t\'s  !iv:;th  wa-  verj 
materially  utiected,  u-t  ;io  ,•>}  uiptoiu.->  iiidic:.'.:. -i  uiy  definite 
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species  of  malady.  On  the  king'->  rrlurn  to  Windsor,  hi>  di.s- 
order  a.-.-u.ncd  a  very  alarming  appea;\mcc.  It  was  found  that 
rt  had  I'onned  itself  into  a  brain  fever,  attended  \vith  a  delirium. 
'1'he  mental  derangement  having  continued  to  the  beginning  of 
November  without  any  intermission,  at  length  became  public  ; 
and  the  intelligence  dill'uscd  general  grief  and  consternation. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  repaired  immediately  to  Windsor,  wlu-ie 
he  was  met  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  they,  in  concert  with 
the  queen,  took  such  measures  relative  to  the  domestic  aHairs 
of  the  king,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.  The  par- 
liament had  been  prorogued  to  the  zoth  of  November  ;  and  u* 
the  intended  commission  for  a  farther  prorogation  had  not  been 
issued  by  the  king,  it<  meeting  took  place  upon  that  day,  as  n 
matter  of  course.  The  Peers  and  HK-  Commons  remained  in 
their  separate  chambers  ;  and  the  chancellor  in  the  upper,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  lower  House,  having  signified  the  cause  of  their 
assembling  without  the  usual  notice  and  summons,  and  stated 
the  impropriety  <)r>  their  proceeding  muUr  such  circumstances, 
to  the  discussion  of  any  public  business  whatever,  both  Houses 
resolved  unanimously  to  adjourn  for  fifteen  days.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Pitt  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  it  would  be  in- 
dispensably necessary,  in  case  his  majesty's  illness  should  un- 
happily continue  longer  than  the  period  of  their  adjournment,  that 
the  House  .should  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  means 
of  supplying,  so  far  as  they  were  competent,  the  want  of  t la- 
royal  presence,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  insure  a  full  at- 
tendant's-, m  order  to  give  every  possible  weight  and  solemnity 
to  their  proceedings.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ordered  that  the 
House  should  be  called  over  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  that  the 
Speaker  should  i-end  letters  requiring  the  attendance  of  e\  ery 
member.  Orders  to  the  >ame  effect  were  made  by  the  Lords. 

In  order  to  lay  some  ground  tor  the  pioceedings  of  the  two 
IIou»es  of  parliament,  a  council  was  field  at  Whitehall  on  the 
day  preceding  their  meeting,  to  which  all  the  privy  coun>ellor» 
were  summoned.  Of  fifty-four  who  attended,  twenty-four  wci\ 
of  the  party  of  opposition.  The  physicians  who  had  attended 
h>  m.:jv-sty  during  his  illmss  were  called  before  them  and 
sworn;  alter  which  three  questions,  uhieh  had  bctii  pre- 
dc-bated  and  carried  in  the  council  were  put  to  tium 
s-  se'.'Uv.  '!'!;•-  Iii>t  was,  "  Whether  Ins  majesty's  indisposition 
!•  .  ueied  him  incapable  of  in.'eting  his  parliament,  and  of  at- 
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tending  to  any  sort  of  public  business?"  To  tbis  they  an- 
swered, ••  That  certainly  be  was  incapable."  The  second  was, 
"  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  duration  of  his  majesty's  malady, 
and  of  the  probability  of  a  cure?"  To  this  they  answered, 
"  That  there  was  a  great  probability  of  his  recovery,  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  limit  the  time."  The  third  question  was, 
"  Do  you  give  this  opinion  from  the  particular  symptoms  of 
his  majesty's  disorder,  or  from  your  experience  in  complaints  of 
a  similar  nature  ?"  To  this  their  general  answer  was,  "  That 
it  was  from  experience,  and  having  observed  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  same  disease  had  re- 
covered." 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  two  Houses  being  assembled, 
the  president  of  the  council  informed  the  peers,  that  the  king, 
by  the  continuance  of  his  indisposition,  was   rendered  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  his  parliament,   and   that  all   the  other  functions 
of  government  were  thereby  suspended.      lie  then  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  in  this  dismembered  state  of  the  legislature, 
the  right  devolved  on  the    two    Houses   of  parliament   to   make 
such  provision  for  supplying  the  defect  as  should  be  adequate  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  but  that  it  was  necessary,   before  any 
step  could  he  lakeii  in  so  delicate  a  business,  that  the  deficiency 
should  be  fully  ascertained  :   with  this,  view  he  moved,   that   the 
minutes  of  the  privy  council  should  be  read  ;  which  being  done, 
the  following  Monday  was  appointed  for  taking  it  into  consider- 
ation.—  A  motion    being    made    to  the  same  effect  by  Mr. Pitt, 
in    the   House   of  Commons,   Mr.  Vincr    expressed    his    doubt, 
whether,   in  a  matter  of  such   moment,   and  which  would  be  at- 
tended  with   such   important    consequences,    the    House   could 
proceed  upon  a  report  from  the  privy  council  without  a  farther 
examination  of  the  physicians,   either  at  their  bar,  or  by  a  com- 
mittee of  their  o\\n. —  Mr.  Pitt  urged,    in  repl\,    the   delicacy  of 
the  subject    to   be   discussed;  and    remarked    farther,   that    the 
examination  before  the  council  was  taken  upon  oath,  which  the 
House  had  it  imt  in   (heir   power   to  administer.  —  Mr.  1  o\  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  Mr.  \  nier  ;   he  lelt  the  propriety  of  act- 
ing with  ail  possible   delicacy;  but    it'  delicacy   and   their    duty 
should  happen  to  clash,   the    latter   ought    not   to    be   sacrificed 
to  the  former. — A  doubt  was  also  .Mated  by  the    Speaker,   whe- 
ther,  in  t'le  present  defective   state  ot  parliament,   he  u  a.-  com- 
petent to    issue   writ*  for    new  elections.     This,  was  determined 
iti  the  affirmative,  and  the  House  immediately  rose. 


JLi.M.SS —  HEGENC'Y    BILL.  [Dec.  8- 

On  Monday  the  Sth,  Mr.  IJ;it,  either  convinced  upon  further 
con-idiTation  of  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Viner's  suggestion,  or 
expecting  that  the  probability  of  his  majesty's  recovery  would  be- 
come- more  apparent  upon  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  ease,  came 
forward  and  moved,  "  That  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  physicians  who  have  attended  his 
majesty,  touching  the  state  of  his  health."  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Pitt, 

Mr.  Bi'UKi:  observed,  that  he  rose  not  to  controvert  any 
one  point  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  argument, 
nor  even  to  excite  a  doubt  concerning  any  point  which  he 
had  advanced,  but  merely  to  enter  his  protest,  which  he 
must  ever  do  on  any  occasion,  against  what  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  stated  on  a  former  dav.  and  just 
hinkd  at  lhat  dav.  though,  indeed,  lie  had  not  much  rested 
on  it.  and  that  \\as,  the  ineilicacv  ol  an  examination  before 
that  House.  IK  cause  they  had  not  the  (lower  to  administer 
an  oath  to  \\itncsses.  lie  never  would  suffer  that  to  be 
made  an  argument  against  the  House  proceeding  in  its  in- 
quisitorial capacity,  without  resisting  so  dangerous  a  doc- 
trine. Mr.imed  anil  imperfect,  cramped  and  limited  as  the 
Hou-e  might  be  in  some  particulars,  he  conjured  them  to 
pre-ene  all  iheir  capacities,  and  most  especially  was  it  ne- 
cessary tor  them  to  hold  their  capacities  sacred,  and  maintain 
them  with  firmness  in  situations  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
importance,  and  Mich  he  considered  the  present  to  be.  lie 
reminded  them,  that  in  questions  of  the  highest  judicial  im- 
portance, aflecting  considerations  of  the  first  magnitude',  the 
House  had  never  satisfied  itself,  but  on  the  examination  oi 
witnesses  at  their  own  bar,  or.  what  he  considered  as  the 
eame  thing,  before  a  committee  of  their  own  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  1  louse,  and  acting  as  their  representative. 
He  staled  the  case  of  a  divorce  bill,  which,  as  they  well 
knew,  always  originated  in  the  spiritual  court  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  where  all  the  proceedings  were  upon  oath  :  it 
next  travelled  to  Weslminstcr-hall,  where  the  witnesses  also 
delivered  their  evidence  upon  oath,  and  they  were  after- 
ward.-, heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of'  Lords  upon  oath 
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likewise;  and  alter  that  triple  knot  of  evidence  legally 
given,  it  was  customary,  when  the  bill  came  down  to  that 
House,  for  the  House  to  disregard  all  that  had  passed, 
and  to  ground  their  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  bill, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined  at  their  own 
bar,  according  to  their  own  forms.  The  more  arduous, 
delicate,  ami  dillicult  the  business  that  came  before  the 
House  was,  the  more  tenacious  they  ought  to  be  of  their 
privilege's  and  capacities,  and  in  order  to  enforce  that,  it 
was,  that  he  had  risen,  not  to  object  to  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  inferences  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  but 
merely  to  quotum  one  of  his  premises,  which,  in  his  mind, 
called  for  observation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  was  accordingly 
appointed. 


i  c. 


'Tin:  report  of  the  said  committee  being  brought  up  on  the 
ioth,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  '•  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
and  report  precedents  oi'  such  proceedings  as  nuiv  have  been 
had  in  eases  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
being  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy,  sickness,  infirmity, 
or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  same."  The 
motion  being  made,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  if  it  were  carried, 
it  must  be  considered  that  it  was  loss  oi'  tune.  \\  hat  were 
they  tioiiiLC  to  search  for  ?  Not  precedents  upon  their  journals, 
not  parliamentary  precedents,  but  precedents  in  the  history  of 
Kngland.  lie  uonld  he  bold  to  say,  nay,  thev  all  knew,  that 
the  donii,r  M)  would  prove  a  loss  of  time,  for  there  existed  no 
precedent  whate\er  that  could  hear  upon  the  present  ease. 
The  circumstance  to  he  provided  fordid  not  depend  upon  their 
deliberations  as  a  house  of  parliament  ;  it  rested  elsewhere. 
There  was  then  a  person  in  the  kingdom  different  from  any 
other  person  that  any  existing  precedents  could  refer  to  —  au 
heir  apparent  of  full  age  anil  capacity  to  exercise  the  royal 
power.  It  behoved  them,  therefore,  to  waste  not  a  moment 
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unnere:  sarih .  but  to  proceed  « ith  all  IK  coming  diligence  to 
restore  the  sovereign  power  and  the  t  xi-rcise  of  the  royal 
authority. —  Mr.  Put  rose  with  some  In  at,  to  controvert  the 
doctrine  advanced  bv  Mr.  Fox.  lie  dcclar-,  d  it  to  be  little  less 
than  treason  against  the  constitution;  and  pledged  himself  to 
•  uiir.tai.i,  on  the  contrarv.  tluu  the  heir  apparent  had  no  more 
right,  in  the  case  alleged,  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power,  than  anv  o'h'T  .subject  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  it 
belonged  to  the  two  runaming  l)rar.ches  of  the  legislature,  in 
'•elr.df  of  the  people,  to  make  such  provision  for  supplying  the 
temporary  deficiency  as  they  might  think  most  proper,  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  tiie  mteivst-  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  safety 
and  the  welfare  of  the  i,uti"ii.  lie  added,  that  from  the  mode 
•'n  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  treated  the  sub- 
net, a  new  question  presented  itself',  and  that  of  much  giv-ater 
imi'jmtude  than  the  question  originally  before  them  ;  it  was  r. 
question  of  their  own  rights;  it  was  become  a  doubt,  whether 
the  House  had  on  this  important  occasion  anv  deliberative 
power  at  all.  The  motion  he  had  made  could  therefore  no 
longer  be  called  nugatory,  but  was  become  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  learn  and  ascertain  their  own  rights. 

Mr.  Ik'HKE    -said,    that    he    could    not   but    reflect   \vitii 
astonishment  upon  the  style  and  mariner  in  v,  hich  the  righ: 
honourable    gentleman    had    debated    the   (uie-tion:     and 
contended,   that  il   ever  there  v»'us  a  question  v\hich   peet;- 
liarly    called    tor    temper    ;;;id    moderation,    it    VMS-    that   !>j 
which    the    pivselit    ai  L>'Ui:ie;it    1'eferred.       'J'he  (jtie.-tion    (!;•.! 
not  point  merely  lo  an  affliction  of  bodily  intirniit\-.    io  an 
illness  atl'ecting  the  meanest   and   most  perishable   part    of 
the   him um    frame,     but    to    the   mo-;t    humiliating    (J]'  a,l 
Juiman  calamities  \\hich  had  i'allen  upon   the  lii:jlK>t  .-ii.u- 
ution.      Jn  that  moment,  when   it  peculiarly  behoved  cverv 
one  oi'  them  to  keep  himself  cool,   and    preserve   the   iiult 
share   of  reason  with  which  Heaven   hud  blessed  hhn.   the 
ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  had  burst   into  a  flame:  and, 
\:ih  a  degree  oi' unpardonable  violence,  had  ;:ccus-i!  others 
of  treason,   because   they  ventured    to   mention    the    ri^hu 
'ef  any   ])art   ot   the  royal    tainily.      Tlie   ri^Iii    honourable- 
^(...'.j'.;)!;!!),  in  such  a  ease,   must  not  only  have 
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of  what   people  expected  at  their   hands,   but    of   what    he 
owed   to   the  importance1  and   delicacv  of  the   subject,   and 
to     his    oun    high    situation    and    character.       The    right 
honourable.1    gentleman    had    expressed    his    hopes     for     a 
regency  in  a  subject,   at  (lie  verv  time  that  he  was  bringing 
forward    a   charge  of  treason.      \Vh"!i    he   could    not  con- 
vince any  one    by  his   arguments,    he   had   endeavoured   to 
intimidate  all  uho  had  dared  to  mention  onlv  the  rights  o.' 
the  roval  familv,    and    hail    threatened    them  \.ith    the   la.-h 
oi    the    I.iw.       Where    uas.    the    freedom    of  debate,    where 
'v;.s  ihe  pi  ivih'Lfc  i,f  parliament,  ii'  the  rights  of  the  Prince 
o;' \\'a!e>  lould    not.   be   spoki  n  of  i;i    that  House,  without 
their  being  liable  to  be  charged  with  treason  bv  one  of  the 
prince's,    competitors?      "Here    there    was    a    loud    crv    oi' 
order   from   the   treasury  side  of  the  House.]      Mr.  IVurke 
said,    he    would    repeat    and    ju»tiiv  his   words.      The    rhdit 
ho:i,)uruh!e    gentleman    had    expressly    de.cl.nvch    that    the 
t'l  inee  of  Vv'aie.s  had  no  more  right  to  claim  the  exercise  of 
the  sovereign  nouer.  than  anv  other  individual  subject;   he 
•vas  warranted,    therefore,    in  <at  :;)<;•   the   right    honourable 
ren'ileiiii'.n    as    having    described    hiin.-elf    as    one    of    ihe 
prince's  competitors.       For  his  pari.    he  was  f:o  humble   in 
•itualion  to  nrtke  -ucii  a  renunciation  ei  rif'ht  to  the  crown 
hinis,  It,    but  he  would  venture  to  sav,    thai    none  bt'longing 
to  the  pi-oudest  and  mo4    e:.al[cd    tinnilies,    those  wh.o    en- 
joved    the    highest    di^nil  it  s,     and    v.'ere    loatled    with     th<> 
mo-t  sj)lt.:;did  titles  and  honours,    \\ou!d    d;ire   to    hope   lor 
a.  cliance  (•!'  the   reu'  ncv,    or  to  stale  ihem^i-lvi  s   as    having 
an  e<|iia!   r:'4lit  to  cl-iini  i1   \sil!i    the   i'rince   of  \\'ait  ~.       I  le 
im'i-t  o\\  n  he  t!'en:iilc'd  \\iien    he    I'onsuiered    that    he   stood 
before    (hat    prince      v.  ho    h-'d    hi-'    l;.-h    of  \indietivi-     law 
over  the  lu  .id-  d  tlio-e  v,  l;o  dared  ;,<  (|uestii,;t    the   subject. 
Tile   ri'_;hl    ho'ioui  ab.  •  geinliinau   had   lai'.eil   of  the    dh-i  re- 
tion    of  iliai    and    (I    ihe   other    li'41-'    <T  pariiam- nt  :    let 
him  remember,  t  h  :'  t  h  •  lii'  4  step  oi  ih-eivtion  was  coo' ness 
iii    tempi.')1,    and  ht  h'nn  >!ie\\   hi-    oun  discretion    h;  fore   he 
reco.nmeiHad    lii-crelion    ;  >    <nh-  ,  -.      Helore    he    gave    his 
eleciise  vote,   lor   he    migiit    [)o-si')h,    [>c    mad.,    an   elector 
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against  his  will,  the  prince  opposite  to  him  (Mr.  Burke 
said'!  ought  not  to  measure  people  of  low  and  timid  dis- 
po>itions  liy  liis  own  aspiring  greatness  of  soul.  He  had 
read  in  >ome  old  law  book,  that  nothing  was  so  dreadful 
as  when  a  subject  was  convicted  of  treason,  without  know- 
ing what  lie  had  done  that  wa»  treasonable.  Let  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  recollect  the  25th  of  Edward  the 
Third,  and  not  be  so  eager  to  hurl  his  constructive  trea- 
sons on  the  heads  of  those  who  differed  from  him  respecting 
the  regency.  I  le  had  ever  understood,  that  our  constitu- 
tion was  framed  with  so  much  circumspection  and  fore- 
thought, that  it  wisely  provided  for  every  possible  exigency, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  executive  power 
could  in  ver  be  vacant.  lie  put  the  case,  if  he  sup- 
posed that  there  might  be  a  right  in  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(in  whose  patent  of  creation  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was 
declared  and  considered  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  the 
king,)  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  exercise,  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  should  proceed  upon  that  supposition  to 
urge  a  suit  in  the  court  of  chancery,  or  any  other  court, 
should  he  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  for  such  an  assertion  ?  In  that  case  he 
conceived  the  charge  of  treason  would  not  be  made  upon 
a  sudden;  but,  if  urged  at  all,  it  would  be  urged  without 
any  attempt  a!  intimidation,  anv  look  of  fury,  or  any  voice 
of  harshness.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  charge  was  thrown 
out  merely  to  advise  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  no  more  right  than  aaiy  other  person  ;  and  all 
his  hitherto  conceived  notions  of  the  meaning  of  a  loud 
and  most  vehement  tone  of  voice  was  possibly  wrong; 
since  it  might  mean  nothing  more  than  to  make  the 
expression  which  it  accompanied  clearly  understood  !  Be 
that  as  it  might,  if  he  were  to  give  an  elective  vote,  it 
should  be  in  favour  of  that  prince,  whose  amiable  dis- 
position was  one  of  his  many  recommendations,  and  not 
in  favour  of  a  prince,  who  charged  the  assertors  of  the 
right  and  claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  constructive 
treason. 
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A  committee  of  twent\  '-one,  of  whom  nine  were  members  o  1' 
opposition,   was  appointed  to  sit,   with  tin-  usual  powers.     The 
report  of  tlie  said  committee   was    presented  on  the   I2th,   and 
ordered  to  be  printed  ;  and   on    the   motion   of  Mr.  Pitt,   it  was 
agreed  that    the  House  should  re-solve  itself,   on  the    i6th,   into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House-  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  nation.      The  House  having  resolved   it-elf,    on  the 
i6th,  into  the  said  committee,   .Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  following  re- 
solutions;   i.   •'   That   it    appears    to    this   committee,    that,   his 
maje.-.tv  is  prevented   by  his  present  indisposition,    from  coming 
to  his  parliament,  and  from  attending  to  public  business  ;    and 
that  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is  thereby,   for 
the    present,    interrupted.      2.     That    it    is    the   opinion    of   thi* 
committee,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the    lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain    now  assembled, 
and  lawfully,  fully,    and   freely  representing  all    the  e.-tates  of 
the  people  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the 
defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  roval  authority,  arising 
from  his  majesty's  said  indisposition,   in  such  manner  as  the  ex- 
igency of  the    case   may  appear  to   require.      ^.   That    for    this 
purpose,   and   for   maintaining  entire   the   constitutional   autho- 
rity of  the    king,  it   is    necessary,  that  the   said    lords    spiritual 
and  temporal  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,   should  determine 
on  the  means  whereby  the  royal  assent  mav  be  given  in  parlia- 
ment to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of  par- 
liament, respecting  the  exercise   of  the   powers  and  authorities 
of  the  crown,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  during 
the  continuance    of  his  majesty's  present  indisposition."     The 
first  resolution  was  voted  unanimously.     The  arguments  ur^ed 
by   Mr.  Pitt  in  support  of  the  second  resolution  were  principally 
drawn  from  two  sources,  the-  precedents  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  the  acknowledged  maxims  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution. —  Lord  North  opposed  the  resolution,  and  moved, 
that  the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair. — The  original  propo- 
sition was  supported  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
attorney  and   solicitor  general,  and  Mr.  Hardinge,   the   solicitor 
general  to  the  queen. — The  question  being  put  upon'Lord  North's 
motion,    there    appeared,     Yeas  204 :     Xoes    26S.      The  second 
and  third  resolutions  were  then  severally  put,  and  carried  with- 
out  farther   debate.      On    the    i8th,    the  House  adjourned,   on 
account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Fox,    to  the  day  following;  when 
Mr.  Put  being  called  upon    to   inform   them  more  distinctly  of 
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the  mode  of  proceeding  he   intended  to  adopt,   stated,  that  as, 

in  contemplation  of  law.  his  majesty's  political  capacity  was 
entire,  he  should  propose,  that  their  proceedings  should  be  under 
tlie  royal  authority,  delegated  by  a  commission  under  the  great 
5cal.  That  commissioners  --o  appointed  should  open  the-  parlia- 
ment in  the  name  of  hi>  majesty,  in  the  usual  form,  and  art;  r- 
wards  give  the  nv.  al  a^ent  to  Mich  hills  as  might  be  passed  by 
the  two  Hou-i..-,  for  appointing  a  recent  lo  exercise  so  much  of 
i!ic  royal  authority  as  was  necessary  to  be  exercised  during  hi* 
majesty's  indisposition.  This  he  conceived  to  he  the  only  mode 
of  proceeding  that  couid  be  adopted  con.-.i-tcntly  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  '1  In-  report  from  the  committee 
being  then  brought.  i;p,  and  the  first  resolution  read  and  agreed 
to,  the  second  was  ohjc.'Cted  to;  and  H  \\as  moved,  b\  wa\  <>(' 
amendment,  first,  thai  the  '.vonl  "  rigiit"  should  be  left  nut  of 
the  re  solution  ;  and  afterwards,  that  in>fcad  of  the  \\ord.-,  "  in 
such  manner  as  the  exigence  of  ;ho  ease  may  require"  the  fol- 
lowing- should  be  inserted,  "  h-y  presenting  an  addre.-s  lo  the 
T'rinee  of  Vv'ales,  heir  apjiarent,  and  of  full  nge,  beseeching 
him  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  ihe  country,  during  the  indisposition  o{' 
]iis  majesty,  and  no  longer."  Thcie  amendments  were  moved 
by  Mr.  Dempster  and  Mr.  Powvs,  and  negatived  without  a  di- 
vision. The  third  resolution  being  then  read.  Mr.  Demp>ter 
ng-.iin  inovi  d  an  amendment  upon  it,  the  debate  on  \\hich  was 
adjourned  to  the  twenty-second. 


THE  order  of  ihe  (lay  being  moved,  for  resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate,  the  Speaker  read  the  motion  uhich  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Dempster  tor  the  amendment  to  the  third  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  of  the  committee  stood  thus  "  1,'e- 
juived,  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for  maintaining  entirely  ihe 
constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ^aid 
lords  spiritual  and  tempi'';-,  and  commons  of  (in  at  I'ri'aiu, 
Id  determine  on  the  m  -ans  \\here!)y  the  royal  a.-.-eut  may 
be  given  in  parliament  to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  b\  the  two 
IIoM-rs  oi'  j),'.r!ianK-nt.  respi  cling  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  kin:_r,  during  the  continuance  of  his  nm- 
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Miaje.-Tv's  piv-cnt  indisposition."  The.  amendment  was  to  lenvc 
or.t  )'n>:!i  the  \vord  "  determine,"  to  the  cud  of  the  said  reso- 
lution, in  order  to  insert  these  >v  ,'rds.  '•  llumhlv  1o  address  hi; 
ro\al  highness  (lie  Prince  of  \Vak  •,  to  ukt.  t!ie  c.ire  of  the  ad- 
ininistration  of  the  civil  and  mllitarv  government  oi'  the  king- 
dom, during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  indisposition,  and 
'io  longer." 

Mr.  BCKKK  ro-e.  He  said,  th.at  he  considered  it  as  hi* 
role  pridi-  and  his  exclu-ive  glory  to  deliver,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  a  member  of  parliament,  his  sentiments,  not  witli 
a  view  to  pK-a-e  the  people  by  flattery  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  persuade  them  they  possessed  powers,  to 
which  they  had,  under  the  constitution,  no  right:  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  speak  against,  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
whenever  they  attempted  to  ruin  themselves.  He  sub- 
mitted hi-  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  un- 
der these  impressions,  without  fear  and  without  seeking 
popularity;  whether  his  sentiments  would  be  considered  as 
savouring  of  \\ 'dig  or  of  Tory  principle'-,  he  was  very  in- 
dijlt  ren.t  ;  and  what  the  opinion-  of  others,  were,  as  to  the 
degree  of  de-ire  he  had  for  employment,  he  gave  himself  no 
une;>ines-  to  discover.  He  knew  as  little  of  the  inside  oi 
Carlton  house,  as  he  did  ofBuckingluimhou.se;  he  only 
hoped  he  should  be  understood  as  he  really  meant,  to  de- 
liver his  sentiments  as  a  plain  citi/en. 

Alter  this  exordium,  Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  our  situation  a:  present  was  really  a  state  of  inactivity, 
. ind  -uch  as  was  m.t  to  be  relieved  or  remedied  bv  the  or- 
dinary cour-e  oi  lav.':  there  wa>  a  delect  which  must  bo 
supplied,  but  it  was  to  be  supplied  bv  the  iH'iiuiue  spirit  of 
our  con-t itutlon  :  to  travel  out  ol  the  constitution,  he  hoped 
no  member  of  that  I  fou^e  would  in-  ra-h  or  hardv  enough 
to  all  i.<;pt  :  there  \va.- a  tribunal  of  honour,  and  a  tribunal 
of  reiMitat1  >!i,  to  \\hich  evi  rv  man  pos-e--inif  'lie  smallest, 
sense  of  the  dignity  ol  virtue,  v.ould  aiwavs  consider  him- 
self accountable,  ^  e  had  I  HA  n  told,  upon  tins  solemn 
subject,  that  neces-itv  obliged  u-  to  take  certain  steps;  and 
uli  the.su  declaration-,  \shen  -ifteil,  appeared  to  bo  mere 
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words  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  individuals,  and  which, 
if  sanctioned  and  approved,  would   operate  as  an  utter  sub- 
version of  our  liberties,  our  propertv,   and  our  character  as 
n  nation.      Thus  the  mere  i^nis  jiituitt  of  private  judgment 
iv as  to  supersede  the  wisdom  of  ages.     Was  there,  liea-ked, 
n  possibility  of  selecting  niore  seducing   words   than    those 
•with  which   the   third    resolution   began,    •'   '1  hat  for  main- 
taining entire   the  constitutional  authority  ol    the  king,   it 
was  necessary  that  the  lords   spiritual    and    temporal,    and 
common;-   of  Great  Britain,   should  determine"     -  What  ? 
Whv.   that  the  representative  of  the   kingly   honours  .shall 
have  no  other   power    than    the    I  louse  of  Commons  shall 
think  fit  to  allow  him  :   that  the  constitution  shall  in  tact  be 
changed,   be  overturned,    and  annihilated.       lor    his  own 
part,   he   was    perfectly   contented    with    the  constitution  as 
lie    found    it  ;    he   wanted    no  alteration  :    but    there   were 
others  who  did,    and  v.  ho  set  little  or    no  value  on  the  wis- 
dom, integrity,  and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  who  strug- 
gled so  gloriously  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  an  ungrateful 
posterity.      To    argue   upon  principle,   he   considered  him- 
self as  fully  justified   in   asserting,    that    Great    Britain  wa<= 
governed   by   an    hereditary   monarchy;    it    was   so    by   the 
written  and  by  the  unwritten  law;    it   was    s()  by  the  very 
essence  of  our  excellent,    our  at  present  matchless  constitu- 
tion,  and  I  leaven   forbid    it    -honld   ever  prove  otherwise  ! 
It  was  our  own   inheritance —  it   was  our  powerful  barrier, 
our  strong  rampart,    against  the  ambition  of  mankind.      It 
held  out  an  excellent    lesson    to   the  most  aspiring  :    it  said, 
"  thus  far  shall  thou  go,    and   no   farther:"  it  sheltered  the 
subject  from  the  tyranny  of  illegal  tribunals,    bloody   pro- 
scriptions, and  all  the  long  train  of  evils  attendant  upon  the 
distractions  of  ill-guided  and  unprincipled  republics. 

The-  language  of  the  resolution,  indeed,  excited  his 
Astonishment;  that  we  are  to  devise  means,  that  i-.  that  the 
House  of  Commons  are  to  direct  the  sovereign  how  he  is 
to  act.  When  he  considered  this,  he  believed  every  rea- 
sonable man  would  be  induced  to  imagine,  that  we  were  in 
America,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  commonwealth,  devising 
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the  best  means  we  could  to  establish  a  new  constitution,  not 

to  protect  and  preserve  inviolate  an  excellent  old  one.  J  le 
would  not  have  it,  however,  understood  that  he  was  an  eneniv 
to  all  sorts  ot  republics;  on  the  contrarv,  he  knew  lull  well 
there  were  many  very  good  republics  :  but  that  there-  existed 
on  earth  a  republic  calculated  a<  well  for  the  happiness  of  a 
nation,  as  our  monarchy,  he  did  not  believe. 

And  yet,  what  was  it  possible  lor  the  I  louse  to  think  of  the 
right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  assertion, 
that  anv  one  subject   had  as  good  a  right  to  the  throne,  in 
this  instance,  as  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales;  that 
was  to  say,   that  any  individual   had  as  good  a  right  as  the 
House  of  Hanover.      Was   it  possible  tor  such  monstrous 
opinions  to  be  entertained?     But  at  the  present  crisis,  there 
was  something  very  ungenerous   in  persisting  in  such  senti- 
ments.   If  we  are  to  light  against  the  crown,  said  Mr.  Burke, 
let  us  light  against  it  fairly;   when  the  monarch  is  seated  on 
the  throne,  then  the  contest  may  be  fair;  then  we  act  inan- 
1'ullv:    but  what    is   to   be  done  when  the  crown  is  in  a  dt'li- 
qtiium-'     We  are  told  to  take  a  man  with  a  large  black  bro\v 
and  a  big  wig;   he  is  a  lit  person;   trust  none  of  the  royal 
family,    for  they  will    all   rob   the  crown,   because  they  are 
the  relatives  ol  the  sovereign  ;   and.  in  order  to  lix  a  proper 
and  legal  sanction  upon  our  proceedings,  we  will  give  a  lic- 
titious  consent  to   our   own   acts  ;   for,  we  are  to  determine 
on  the  means  wheivbv  the   royal   assent   may  be   given   in 
parliament  to  such  bills  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
of  parliament,    respecting   the    exercise  ot    the  powers  and 
authorities  of  the  king,   during  the  continuance  of  his  ma- 
jest  v'-   present   indisposition.      This   is   called   the   roval  as- 
sent,   without    anv  intimation    to   the    royal    person   of  anv 
such  assent,  or  to  the  illustrious  personage  who  is  to  act  for 
him.     This,  Mr.  Burke  said,  was  a  glaring  falsehood,  and  a 
palpable  absurdity.      He-  did   not  approve  of  any  robbery, 
whether    it  was  house-breaking,    highway-robbery,    or  any 
other  felony;  yet  each  o)  them,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  ex- 
cusable than  law  forgery.  The  great  seal  was  to  be  affixed  to 
a  commibsiou,  robbing  the  executive  power  of  its  due  func- 
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(ion  :  ;i  t  "eriain  composition  of  wax  and  copper  was  to  re- 
pr.-.'iit  the  monarch:  tin-  wa-;  a  speci<".<  of  absurd  meta- 
phv-ics —  such  a  preposterous  fiction  that  he  did  not  sec 
ium-  it  was  possible  to  trout  it  otherwise  than  \vi;h  contempt 
niui  ridicule,  did  not  the  great  dial  which  this  absurdity  was 
to  have,  make  it  serious  and  important.  Here  .Mr.  Burke 
.-aid,  ••  1  di-.c!::im  all  allegiance,  I  renounce  all  obedience 
and  loyalty  to  a  king  so  ciu):-:  n,  and  a  crown  so  formed. 
I  have  given  my  allegiance  already  to  the  House  of  Ha- 
7iover.  ]  \\urshiji  (lie  gods  of  our  <j;lorious  constitution, 
but  I  \viil  not  -\sor-iii|)  PriaiMi^.1' 

Mr.  Burke  next  l;egged  leave  to  inquire  of  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  why  ihev  ieai\d  that  the'  Prince  of  Wales 
Mould  abu.-e  his  po\ver,  or  why  they  doubted  whether  he 
would  ctui-eiU  to  any  necessary  abridgement  of  power, 
when  s-di  necessity  .should  be  made  manifest?  Had  not  the 
present  king  consented?  had  not  George  II.  consented  ? 
had  n;:l  even  William  III.  consented?  had  not,  in  short, 
the  whole  line  of  our  kings,  since  the  Revolution,  consented 
to  all  nece?sary  limitations?  And  if  they  had,  what  reason 
was  there  to  suppose  that  the  present  prince  Mould  adopt 
a  conduct  ^o  different  from  his  ancestors?  And,  if  gentle- 
men thought  so,  v.hv  did  they  unanimously  concur  in 
choosing  Ini.i,  nav.  propo-'-iinj  him,  since  there  were  among 
jiis  majesty's  ministers  men  ol  such  pure  and  spotless 
virtue  ? 

At  once  irregular  as  well  as  dangerous,  was  the  present 
mode:  for  the1  Hou  e  began  with  revolving  themselves  into 
a  republic  completely,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  three 
estates.  It  was  impossible,  in  any  point  of  view,  not  to  see- 
the gross  absurdity  of  the  present  mode  of  proceeding;  a 
great  deal  had  been  urged  in  support  of  diiierent  prece- 
dents ;  but  he  should  feel  himself  obliged  to  any  gentleman 
who  could  point  out  one  precedent  where  the  heir  apparent 
v.  a-^of  full  atfe  and  discreiion  and  fit  to  govern:  where 
cv,  n  in  the  darkest,  the  mo>t  distracted,  irregular,  and 
coni'u-.-d  government,  it  was  not  the  uniform  opinion  that 
such  a  prince  should  be  chosen  to  govern.  When  all  the 
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heterogeneous  mass  of  caM>  and  nil  the  farrago  of  nonsense 
under  the  title  ot  legal  distinctions  were  considered,  evcrv 
man  oi  common  understanding,  and  inte<^ritv  of  principle. 
must  sec  the  ncce>-itv  of  governing  tin-  whole  >.f  tlirin  b\ 
the  genuine  spirit  and  t  h.1  i'air  principles  of  the  constitution. 
lie  iiated  all  di--tinctions  and  construction's  which  would  no! 
square  with  the  principles  of  :_;'ood  scn-e;  ami,  if  tin1  con- 
trary doctrine1  was  adopted,  theiloi^e  might,  ainon^-  tlitin- 
selvexj  cli'josc  their  own  u;vat  seal,  togi-thtr  with  a  pei'-s^n 
to  hoiil  it. 

A-=  to  the  case  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Ilou-e  of  Com- 
mon* in  the  31-1  of  Ilcnrv  \  I.  it  was  allowed  bv  ^entlc-nieu 
on  the  other  side,  that  it  was  not  hiw  then  :  but  bv  tlu-ir 
present  argument-  it  is  !;i\v  now.  I  le  dreatlcd  the  idea  of 
a  common  recoverv  of  the  crown,  wlicre  ai.v  individual, 
either  in  tiiat  Tlou-e,  or  the  I  louse  oi  Lords,  v.a->  to  1'L1- 
e> me  the  voucher.  \\  h:  n  he  wanted  a  l-in^.  he  wanted  a 
m, in  po-.-e->cd  of  jiroper  anil  :inpi'opriate  po\\'er:  but  a 
kin-_i'  bv  the  Conunor.s  was  the  ci'^alure  ol  the  Commons; 
it  was  the  kin<j'<  name,  but  without  hi>  uill. 

Alhi^ion*  had.  upon  lhi>  occasion,  bren  ir.adi-  to  tile 
Revolution  and  the  Restoration:  but  thev  were  ad-  o\ 
nece^^itv,  having  attendant  upon  them  their  peculiar  '.vav;. 
J5ut  what  was  the  nature  oi  the  '(evolution,  and  what  \va" 
the  nature  of  the  restraints  upon  the  executive  power 
agreed  upon,  and  consented  to.  upon  that  memorable  pe- 
riod ?  They  were  these:  if  a  king-  -hall  aboli-h  or  alter 
court-  of  law,  trial  bv  |iirv,  or  religion,  <>r  ei'ei't  a  standing 
ar:';iv,  tlien  the  compai't  i-  dissolved,  and  a.ll  rijjit  and 
uower  i'evi  rt-  to  the  people;  and  the  people,  bv  plots,  eon- 
^t)i  racies,  or  any  othei"  >eci'et  or  \ioKnt  meaii-,  mav 
hurl  Mich  a  kmj.'  from  the  throne.  '1  he  Revolution  x1-  as, 
in  fact,  a  precedent  of  a  d.  hiHjiient  monarch,  a  precedent 
to  teach  thi>  le.— OM  to  kin^^:  ••  lii-cite  ,lu-!i!  i.un  inoiiili  et 
non  temnere  len-.^." 

How  exceedingly  needle^<,  al>o,  v.  a^  the  notice  which 
had  been  taken  oi  I  he  words  oi  his  ri^hl  honourable  friend, 
(Mr,  Fox)  upon  the  question  of  right.  »•  O  shame!1'  added 
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Mr.  Burke,  "  I  have  lived  to  sec,  this  clay,  a  single  word 
dropped  from  an  individual,  producing  such  alarming  con- 
?equences,  that  nothing  short  of  a  declaratory  bill,  solemnly 
pa-sal  by  both  House's,  can  be  sufficient  to  an-wer  the 
purpose  of  a  negative  to  this  word."  Thus  they  had,  in- 
deed, paid  a  compliment  to  his  right  honourable  friend, 
nnd  thus  they  had  presented  him  with  a.  dish,  on  which  the 
most  gluttonous  appetite  might  feed  until  it  was  satiated. 
Mr.  Burke  next  adverted  to  the  case  of  general  warrants 
and  quoted  the  expressions  of  Sir  George  Savile,  upon  the 
power  of  the  House,  relative  to  declaratory  laws.  lie  ob- 
served, that  the  mention  of  Sir  George  produced  before 
his  mind  the  agreeable1  image-  of  the  Marquis  ot  Kocking- 
ham,  both  of  whom  were  happy  in  the  oblivion  ot  these 
degenerate  times.  With  the  idea  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  Mr.  Fox,  concerning  the  right  of  the  Prince  of 
AVales,  lie  had  the  happiness  to  coincide:  tor,  if  the  king 
be  blind,  dumb,  lethargic,  or  apoplectic,  there  must  be 
some  person  who  is  perfect,  or  else  to  whom  do  we  owe 
our  allegiance?  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  seemed 
to  consider  themselves,  like  antiquarians,  who  valued  a 
Homer  without  a  head;  and  the  constitution  was  thus 
made  a  museum.  Mr.  Burke  expressed  his  anxiety  to 
be  informed,  by  iho.-e  who  cautioned  the  House  against 
the  danger  of  giving  to  the  prince  too  much  power,  lest 
the  king's  right  might,  upon  his  returning  health,  be  in 
danger,  what  the-  king  could  be  supposed  po^iblv  to  lost1, 
by  being  represented  by  his  own  son?  The  rights,  he 
contended,  both  of  Lords  and  Commons,  would  be  sup- 
ported by  it,  and  preserved.  If  the  prince  were  allowed  to 
represent  the  king,  without  limitation,  it  would  prevent 
cabals,  intrigues,  and  dissentions;  indeed,  reason  and 
equity,  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  safety  of  the 
crown,  were  all  joined  in  inducing  him  to  agree  to  the  sen- 
timents of  his  right  honourable  friend  upon  this  occasion. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  thought 
proper  to  remark,  that  we  had  a  weak  government.  We 
had,  indeed,  a  weak  government  in  two  ways:  for  one  kj^ig 
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was  disabled  by  nature,  and  another  was  disabled  by  art. 
lie  repeated  his  request  to  know  upon  what  principles  mi- 
nisters would  elect  the  prince,  if  they  su-pected  him:' 
And  if  they  did  not  suspect  him,  whv  did  they  wish  to 
limit  or  restrict  him  J.  Were  it  possible  for  the  sovereign  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  p re.se. nt  situation  of  allairs, 
he  would  feelingly  exclaim, 

"   I'JKHI  my  hi.  ad  the)'  plac'd  a  fruitless  crowu, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  j_rripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  \vith  an  unlmeal  liund, 
No  .ion  of  mine  succeeding." 

lie  would  then  add,  "  Restore  me  to  my  former  state  and 
opinion.  Do  not  let  me  see  a  black-brow'd  phantom  on 
mv  throne." 

Advening,  next,   to  the  consideration  of  depriving  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  bestowing  honours,    Mr.  Burke  re- 
marked,    that   the    fountain    of  honour  had,    indeed,   since 
the   vear    1784,   profusely    flowed.       lie  did   not  mean   to 
inter  that    this    was    wrong;   but,   if  his   majesty   had  been 
thus   bountiful,   it  would  not  be  deemed  extravagant  to  in- 
dulge his  son  a  little  in  the   same  way  ;   at  least,   to  deprive 
him    of  that    advantage  was  not  verv    decorous.      .Suppose, 
lor  instance,   the   prince  wished  to   bestow   honours   on  the 
house  of  Cavendish,   would  any  person  in  that  House  have 
the   audacity    to   dispute  the    propriety  of  Mich   honours':' 
Or    suppose   his     royal     highness    should    be,    disposed    to 
revive  the  title  of  llockingham,    would  it  be  deemed  extra- 
vagant  or    improper.'1 — Here,     conceiving  himself  to    be 
interrupted  during  hi>  remarks  concerning  the  various  pos- 
sible  claims    for    distinctions,    uhich    some    families   might 
have    upon   the    prince,    Mr.  Burke  observed,    that,    in    vo- 
ciferation and  noi-e,   some  persons  were  verv  great,    but  he 
knew  a    set    of  hound-    that   would    i  clipse  them.      He  de- 
clared,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  never  >poke  to  the  prince 
about   any   oflice ;    and    here,   perceiving  a   smile   on   some 
countenances,     he    added,   that    perhaps    some    gentlemen 
would  not  readily  belie\e  such  an  a^erUon  ;  a  doubt  might 
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he  to  them  natural  eimugh ;  but  he  wi-hed  to  impress  the 
House  vitli  a  proper  sense  of  the  necessity  of  not  depriving 
the  prince1  of  the  power  of  bestowing  honours.  "  I  should 
not."  he  remarked,  '*  mean,  insignificant,  and  trifling  as 
I  MID,  like  to  see  my  name  upon  the  roll  ol'  proscription." 
All  sorts  ol'  proscription,  in  case*  similar  to  the  present, 
were  nonsensical,  insane,  and  most  prcpo.-terous  declara- 
tion-: tor  they  deprived  the  executive  power  ot'an  essential 
;>art  of  its  functions  — of  the  glorious  opportunity  ol  re- 
warding virtue.  Mr.  Burke  briefly  alluded,  as  an  instance 
ana'.aiious  {-.->  the  present,  to  the  case  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 
of  I1  ranee',  and  concluded  with  advising  the  1  louse  to  re- 
flect upon  the  probability  of  convalescent  sanity,  and  also 
to  remember  the  danger  and  possibility  of  a  relapse.  Th,' 
p:v-ent  occasion  wa  -  an  awful  one :  and,  therefore1,  he 
trusted  that  the  House,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  oi 
it>  alarming  and  unprecedented  nature,  would  come'  for- 
ward and  provide  effectually  for  the  national  security  ami 
welfare. 

The  amendment  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  John 
Aubrey.  Lord  Fielding,  and  Lord  North.  It  was  opposed  by 
the-  solicitor-general,  Sir  John  Scott.  The  question  bei;^  put, 
that  tiie  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  said  re- 
solution, the'  House  divided:  Ye::s  251  :  Noe's  178.  The* 
auu-iidiiieiil  v.  .1-  eonseqer.tly  lost.  The  original  resolution  was 
tlien  put  and  a-jixed  to;  and  the'  thrrr  resolutions  \\vre;  ordereel 
to  be  eleliveivel  to  thr  Lords  i\i  ;l  t  onil vence.  and  tl^ir  eoneair- 
rence  to  be  desired. 
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AIu.  I'itt  Iiavin.r  jriven  notiev  that  Iu  .should  tin's  day  proposr 
to  thcsllousr  (be  restrictions,  within  \vhieli  the  e\e-rci-.e  of  the 
rt-iral  power  should  be-  granted  to  th-.  rt'^tait,  Mr.  Lo\ede'ii.  flic 
ine,'iiil)er  lor  Abingdon,  ros^  as  >oon  as  the  order  ol  tiie  day 
wis  read,  anel  nio\ed.  "  That  a  ce>nsidcruble  sjiae'e  ol'  dine 
basing  clup.sed  since  the  exiunhiution  ol'  the  pby.sieiaus,  \\Jtii 
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respect  to  tin-  state  of  \\'\<  majesty's  heahh,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  whether  any  alteration  or  amendment  h:;s  taken  place, 
;uid  t'Kivtoiv,  lliat  the  physicians  be  called  upon  to  inform  this 
Hoii^e  if  tlu-  present  symptom-;  aivsiu'.i  as  gi\e  reason  to  Iiope 
tor  the  kind's  -peed,  ivro\vry."  This  motion  gave  ri>j  to  a 
warm  debate.  As  an  entire  ch.mgv  in  the  ministerial  offices  of 
government  w.is  considered  as  one  of  tin-  immediate  eonsc- 
qncnces  of  t!ie  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  \\  ales  to  the 
regencv.  the  restrictions  which  .Mr.  Titt  had  declared  his  intt-n- 
tion  of  moving,  coiild  not  fail  to  \veaken  and  embarrass  in  a 
fon.-idLi'.ible  dc^TL-e  the  ne\v  administration,  and  as  tlu-  pro- 
pi'K-rv  of  tli.  se  re-lrietions  was  contended  for  upon  a  presump- 
tion  ot'  the  -peedv  recovery  of  the  king,  the  contending  parties 
•  'aught  \'.  ith  great  eagerness  at  some  little  diilerenee  of  opinion 
i'L-!;tti\u  to  that  point,  which  prevailed  amor.gst  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  attended  him.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  debate, 
.Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  anxiety  to  have  the  government  put  into 
biich  a  >:tuation,  as  should  enable  it  to  act  with  energy  and 
t-'H-'ict.  lie  treated  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren,  \\howas  less 
sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  an  immediate  recovery  than 
others,  as  it'  it  had  been  dictated  by  a  partiality  to  the  rL-ing 
administration;  and  he  insinuated,  that  from  the  warmth  with 
which  that  opinion  was  taken  up  and  deii-nded  on  the  other 
iide.  it  looked  as  if  those  gentlemen  spoke  from  tlu  ir  wishes. 

Mr.  BL'KKE  beg^e^l  leave  ^a  congratulate  tin:  House 
upon  the  declaration  ot  the  ri^'ht  honourable  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  that  he  \va*  anxious  that  the  go- 
vernment should  he  put  in  a  situation  to  act  with  energy 
•and  eileet.  jt  was  the  (ir-t  time  that  they  had  heard  of 
sue!)  a  declaration,  and  it  \vu  -  well  woiihv  their  notice. 
The  Ilia;  e  v  oidd  recollect,  i.hat  when  the  report  ot'  their 
connniUee  u\i-  laid  upon  the  table,  they  were  given  to  nn- 
d, T-;;>!id  that  the  kii!g\  illness  was  likely  to  la-t  hut  a  sliort 
tinie,  and  ihen.  a  lull  month  afterwards,  they  heard  tlievvs  ere 
exactlv  in  the  .SUM;-  -tate  ol  exp-ei'lani'v  which  tl,e\  experi- 
enced when  their  report  ivai  made.  '1  he  right  lioii'mralilc 
o-entleiuan  IKK!  deelai'etl,  that  they  v-ert'  to  go  ;;pcii  that 
report  as  the'  ha-i-  oi'  t'seir  proceed nii;'<,  having  n-  nuire 
recent  intelligence  n;'un  \\hich  ih'  \  could,  \>;ih  propriety. 
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ground  their  investigations.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man would  not  surely  contend,  that  the  report  of  the 
I  louse  of  Lords  had  not  been  made  since  the  report  of 
that  House;  because  the  examination  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  taken  since,  and  taken  on  oath,  which,  it  must 
be  allowed,  gave  the  report  of  the  I  louse  of  Lord*  more 
authority  than  the  report  upon  their  table  could  possess. 
That  report  the  lords  had  published  for  their  information, 
and  for  the  information  of  the  world  in  general.  That  re- 
port he  held  in  his  hand,  and  that  report  said,  that  the 
probability  of  his  majesty'.-  recovery  was  more  doubtful  than 
their  report  stated  it  to  be.  No  person  could  (the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  declared)  or  ought  to  state  tacts 
without  substantiating  them  and  going  into  an  inquiry. 
He  (Mr.  Burke)  had  taken  pains  to  aseertain  facts,  and  he 
was  ready,  at  a  proper  time,  to  prove  them  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  of  that  House. 
Not  having  been  of  the  committee,  he  possessed  but  little 
authority,  and  therefore  he  had  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  information,  and  had  resorted  to  the  report 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  consequence  of  his  majesty's 
unfortunate  illness,  what  infinite  calamities  had  befallen  the 
country!  calamities  which,  unless  speedily  prevented,  might 
be  followed  by  others,  the  event  of  which  he  dreaded  to 
contemplate;  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  the  government 
was  restored  to  its  wonted  energy  tin-  better  ;  but  then,  it 
ought  to  be  really  a  government  of  energy  and  cfl'eet,  and 
not  a  maimed,  crippled,  and  impotent  mockery  of  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  ascertain  the  fact,  however,  that  h;s 
majesty's  illness  was  not  likely  to  be  of  short  duration,  let 
them  turn  to  the  report  printed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Burke  here  read  several  questions  and  answers  from 
the  examination  of  one  of  his  majesty's  physicians  before 
the  committee  of  the  I  louse  of  Lords,  the  substance  of 
which  questions  and  an>\vers  was  as  follows: 

"Are  there   any   signs   of    a  returning  understanding? 
No.  —  Since  you  was  examined  la>t  at  the  privy  council, 
e  there  been  any  mure  favourable  symptoms,  of  his  ma- 
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jesty's  recovery  ?  There  are  no  -vmptoms  of  ihis  disorder, 
but  the  single  one  ol  want  of  understanding.  The-  words 
a'ul  the  actions  ol  persons  under  thi-  disorder  are  acci- 
dental, and  depend  upon  the  dillerence  of  tin1  persons 
themselves.  A  man  that  has  a  vari-tv  of  idea-,  will  talk 
and  act  very  diilerently  from  one  \\  ho  has  f.  \ver  idea-,  or 
has  led  a  diiterent  cour-e  of  life:  his  word-  and  actions 
will  be  determined  bv  the  peculiarity  of  the  man,  and  not 
by  the  d'-temper.  1'iuler  this  explanation  the-  ^vnMitoms 
are  more  lavonrable. —  !s  the  probability  ol  his  majesty's 

recovery  ol    his  undersiaudinif    varied  or    affected   ,'nv  v,av 
*  o  »         • 

by  the  actual  duration  of  his  illness?  The  probability  of 
cure  diminishes  as  the  time  of  the  disorder  lengthens." 

Here-,  Mr.  Burke  remarked,  was  a  regular  ratio  to  guide 
the  I  louse  in  forming  their  judgment ;  strong  grounds  were 
laid  tor  the  government  of  their  opinions,  and  if  the  argu- 
ment was  true,  no  lit  occasion  could  presnit  itself  to  ex- 
amine the  physicians  a^ain.  II'  the-  last  answer  which  he 
had  read,  was  to  be  depended  on  —  and  let  them  remember 
i;  wa-  an  aii'-wcr  delivered  bv  a  grave  and  learned  physician 
on  oath  —  it  bound  their  Speaker,  it  bound  him,  and  it 
hound  every  member  ol  the  House.  li  wa-  their  duiv  to 
pay  it  due  attention  Iv.Tore  they  cut  and  carved  the  govern- 
ment, a-  they  would  cut  out  morsels  for  hounds,  rather 
than  immolate  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god-.  The  report  in  liis 
hand  expres-ly  said,  that  his  majesty's  recovery  was  less 
probable,  because  his  illness  had  now  coiitiniud  a  full 
month  longer  thi'M  \vhen  hi'-  majc'-ty'-  ph 
amined  bef  )]•<>  a  ei  i-imittei-  of  thai  1  !"ii-e. 
<>f  the  I  loii'H'  e\pri'-^mg  ^onie  di^plc;i-!ii 

mode  of  reasoning,    he  -aid,    thai    lie   pc'rc 
\vi-h    of  -ome   u'entlemen    to    »:,   iiir'o  him, 

deliveriiv  hi-    M-ntiment-.      Thev    had    oi; 

too  much  succe--  before,   but    he  v-a-  determined  t'uit  t'lev 

never  rh-.i'ald  gain  their  end-  agiin. 

Mr.  \'an>ittnrt  a-ked    Mr.  iUirko  tlie    nair.e   et'  the    nliy^ie:;"- 
whose  answers    lie    hud    tx-iul  from  the   report    ei'  the  iio'.iS',1  e! 
\OL.  ni.  i;  L; 
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Lords,   and  wlu thiT   the   other   physicians  i^rced   with   him  in 
the  opinion  which  lu-  had  stated. 

Mr.  1'rKK.t;  saiil,    it  \vas  the  examination  of  Dr.  Warren. 
I  lore  there  was    a   general   cry   of   Hear!    hear!     from  tin: 
treasury-side   ol'  the    I  Ions;.-.       Upon    which    Mr.    Burke 
asked,   were  their   schemes   ripe,   that  they   ventured   thus 
early  to  betray  their  sentiments  ;   Were  they  going  to  build 
a  weak  and  miserable  machine  ol  u;overnnient  on  that  foun- 
dation of  fraud   and   falsehood  and   calumny?    Were  they 
go  ing  to  rob  the  first  physician  of  this  country  of  his  cha- 
racter ?   lie   called    upon    them    to   shew    how  Dr.  Warren 
was  likely  to  have  given  a  laUe,  precipitate,  and  ill-grounded 
account  of  the    state  of  hi-    inajc>tv'>  health  on  oath?     Bv 
their  clamour,   they  hail   furnished    an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  a   fresh   inquiry.      1  le  knew  Dr.  XVarren,   he  be- 
longed to  a  society  where  the  Doctor  frequently  came,   had 
always  found  him  an  instructive  companion,  and  had  ever 
heard  him  considered  as  a  man  of  learning,  great  integrity, 
and  honour  ;  but,   if  he  were  a  desperate  quack,   unskilled 
in  his  profession,    and  daring  enough  to  deceive  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  deliver  an  ignorant  and  unfounded  opinion 
of  the  situation   of  his   majesty  on   oa'h,    he  ought   lo    be 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  it  could  be  ascertained  by 
another    inquiry,   where  Dr.  Warren  might    be  unc.i-ed  to 
the  eyes  of  mankind,   and  exposed  to  th:-  contempt  and  i"u- 
nominv  which    he  deserved,   if  the    imputation    were,  tnic 
Mr.  Burke  concluded  with    remarking,   that   a   Midden  cr\ 
\sa-  more  eloquent  than  any  composition  of  words,   because 
the  genuine  sentiment    of    the   vml   betrayed  itself  in  invo- 
luntary exclamations,   while  \\oruswc-re  frequently  used  lor 
the  purpose  of   concealing  men'-  feelings,   and  of  exhibiting 
a  fal.ie  colour  for  their  conduct  to  the  eye-  of  mankind. 

Mr.  VanMttart  observed,  that  though  Mr.  Bur!:  •  had  ans\\  en  <1 
()!ic  part  of  his  <|Ue-tion,  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  tin1  other, 
whieh  was  a  d;->ire  to  know  whether  thv  rest  o|'  his  ni.ijestv's 
ph\  -'u  ians  concurred  ia  the  opinion  of  Dr.  \Vanvn.  —  Air.  Pit.t 
-aid,  lit;  could  not  avoid  moat  seriously  lamenting  the  decree  oi' 
10 
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warmth  \\hich  had  been  used,  where  nothing  like  violence 
outfit  ;<)  have  characterized  their  discussion,  lie  could  not  hut 
!eel  concern,  in  particular,  that  Mr.  I'urkc  shouKl  have  done 
i'limselfso  nincli  injury,  as  to  have  betnued  a  decree  of  warmth 
\vhich  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  his  entertaining  wi>he.s  dif- 
i'crent  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  House. 

Mr.  l)i  I;KI:  answered,  that  he  always  thought  il  ncce-,- 
cary  to  >tand  noon  hi>  guard  when  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  undertook  his  defence.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  not  being  able  to  carry  any  point  by  reasoning, 
had  fallen  upon  his  motives,  instead  ot" his  arguments,  well 
knowing  that  it  ua-;  a  .-afer  mode  of  attack,  because  every 
man  could  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  one,  though  no  one. 
could  possibly  guess  at  the  truth  of  the  other.  There  was, 
however,  so  much  of  malice  in  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman's compassion,  and  so  much  of  censure  in  his 
lamentations,  that  lie  hoped  lie  would  have  the1  kindness  to 
be  more  >paring  of  his  pily,  and  to  leave'  him  out  of  his 
lamentations  for  tin-  future.  In  ai^wer  to  Mr.  Vansittart's 
question,  \\  hether  the  other  physicians  concurred  in  opinion 
with  Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Burke  read  extracts  from  Sir 
( leorge  J'aker's  examination.  He  then  took  notice  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  observation  concerning  the  tone  and  emphasis  with 
which  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  ot  the  Lords' 
ivport  being  a  month  old,  and  contended,  that  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  prescribed  the  mode  of  examination 
of  tin'  phv-icians,  the  I  louse  never  would  find  out  the 
truth:  because,  if  learned  men  were  to  be  examined  by  ig- 
norant men,  the  ignorance  of  ii;;'  latter  rendered  the 
learning  of  th--  former  of  no  avail,  it  being  impo-^ible  for 
tho-i'  uho  were  unknowing  in  a  dillieult  proltssion,  to  put 


ee^^ary  information.  It  a  dillerence  ot  opinion  existed 
among  his  maje-ty'-  ph\>icians,  why  v.  as  not  Dr.  Monro 
called?  The  kec'iv.  r  of  one  mail-house  ought  to  be  set 
against  the  keeper  ot  another,  and  by  the  opposition  the} 
would  come  at  the  truth.  lie  knew  that.  Dr.  Monro  wa-,. 

r.  i'.  2 
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to  thai  ihiy,  consulted  by  the  first  physicians  in  existence. 
The  n'uht  honourable  gentleman  had  a*kcd  for  good  grounds 
to  be  s-hewn,  \vhv  opinions  were  entertained  that  his  nui- 
je<ty's  recovery  was  inoro  improbable  than  it  had  been  lour 
weeks  since;  and  In-,  in  like  manner,  called  upon  the  right 
honourable-  gentleman  to  shew  what  grounds  there  were  lor 
the  opinion  which  he  entertained,  that  a  greater  probability 
of  his  majesty's  recovery  existed  at  present  than  was  per- 
ceived before.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  abso- 
lutely compelled  him  to  say  something,  in  consequence  ot 
hi  •  having  thrown  out  a  IIIOM  malignant  anil  unmerited 
imputation.  To  charge  him  v.ith  not  wishing  his  majesty 
to  recover,  was  as  foul  an  a.-pcrMon  as  could  have  come 
from  the  lowest  man  in  that  House;  and  he,  Mr.  Burke 
observed,  should  be  the  last  free  man  in  it,  if  he  suffered 
himself,  at  any  time,  to  be  brow-beaten  by  that  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
fond  of  throwing  about  his  treasons  and  his  ill  wishes:  but. 
for  his  own  part,  he  would  never  tamely  submit  to  either. 
With  regard  to  any  warmth  which  he  had  betrayed,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  he  had  not  let  a  word 
escape  him.  that  he  should  be  a>h;;mcd  to  have  recorded. 
His  voice  was  weak,  and  therefore  he  was  forced  to  HUM 
and  exert  it  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  lie  was  in  a  passion: 
he  might  -ay,  with  one'  of  the'  ancients,  who  had  been 
charged  \\ith  being  in  a  pas-ion,  kt  I\vl  my  puNe,  and  see 
if  it  does  not  beat  temperately."  \\'ii;-n  he  >poke  of  a  fact, 
without  being  ready  to  adduce  any  authority  for  it,  then 
let  him  be  arraigned  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
and  then  let  unworthy  motives,  be  ascribed  to  him.  JIi 
hoped  to  me.'  t  with  judges  more  favourable,  than  to  attempt 
to  criminate  him  from  imputed  wishes,  when  he  had  ar<rued 
from  authentic  information.  When  he  fled  from  inquiry, 
then  let  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  aim  his  envenomed 
shafts  at  him.  I  le  wa-  ready  to  go  into  a  full  and  free 
inquiry  at  the  bar:  because  there  he  could  do  justice  to 
him-elf,  but  not  in  a  committee.  Let  Dr.  Warren  be 
placed  against  another  eminent  physician,  and  a  keeper  of 
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n  mnd-house  with  thirty  path  nt-  n^ain-t  the  keeper  of  a 
iiiad-hon*e  with  three  hundred,  and  tint-,  tin-  I  louse  would 
become  possessed  of  wcll-tbunded  and  complete  intelligence. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  a  new  committee 
should  he  appointed,  and  that  the  ph\>icians  should  he  re- 
examined. 


TIIK  committee  sat  till  this  day.  when  rlieir  report  was  piv- 
«entecl  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  motion,  that  it  he 
i'.o\v  read, 

Mr.  Bi  i:KK   ro-e  and   observed,   that   lie   would   confine 
what    he  had  to  say  to  a  le\v  words,    and  a  lew  word>  onlv. 
\[  aluav-  gave  I .h:i  j'.ain  to  differ  in  opinion  from  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  was  associated  tor  the  purpose  of  discharging 
a  public  duty  ;   and.   on  the  present  occasion,    it  gave  him  as 
iiiueh  pain  so  to  differ,    ;•>  it  eve1.1  had  done  on  anv  one  oc- 
ra.sion   that  l:;id   occurr.'d    in   the  whole   course  of  his  life: 
lint  there  v.  as   a  point  of  duty.    and.    in    that  dulv,    a   point 
oi  importance  superior  to  everv  personal  consideration.      It 
wa-,    then  -lore,     in    compliance   with   that    important    duty, 
that  he  then  fell    it  incumbent  on    him    to  ri>e,    to  object  to 
the  report    beinu;    read,    to   move    for   it-    recommitment,    to 
eomnlai'.i   of  the  conduct    ol    the   committee,    and  to  accuse 
»hrm  (if  r,(.t  having  faithftdly  di-clnr^ed   their  dutv.      The 
;ii  -t    matter  which    lie   ^lunild    beo'   !r;ive   to   -tate  wa-,   that 
'ii-trad   of  con^truin^   the   order   of  the    I  !ou-e   which    ap- 
pointed tliein.    in   it^  largest   -rn-c.    mid  exti'iiding  then-   111- 
oiiii'v    to  that  <'e^ree  \\hich  a'l.iu1  could  be  likely  to  furni>h 
ample   evidence,     thev    had    narrowed    it  within   the    literal 
construction  ol    the  ordi  r,   and   confined   themselves  to  the 
bare  examination  oi  ins  maje-ty's  physicians,  without  calling 
before  them  anv  of  the  -urgeons    apothecaries,   and  others, 
\\hohail   attended    on    his   maje-ty,    and    by  that  exclusion 
.bad   debarred  themselves   of  the   opportunity  of  learning 

jj  J5    ; 
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from  the  most  iikflv  channels  of  authentic  in  format  ion,  the 
actu.il  -late  o['  liis  majesty's  health,  and  the  progress  of  that 
alteration  anil  approach  towards  convalescence,  1'roin  whence 
thev  were  to  collect  their  hopes  of  his  recoverv.  From 
this  circumstance  of  their  having  narrowed  tlieir  ground. 
and  incliuled  themselves  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  tln-\ 
liad  deprived  themselves  of  tlie  possibility  of  reporting  tlu- 
whole  truth  :  and,  thus,  bv  a  partial  and  imperfect  report. 
had  given  what  it  contained  of  truth,  in  such  a  maimed 
and  mutilated  state,  that  it  could  not  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Burke  added,  that  he  was  aware  that  the  committee 
had  acted  under  the  order  of  the  I  louse  ;  but  --till  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  what  he  had  said,  in  -upport  of  hi*  charge 
again-i  the  committee':  at  the  same  time,  IK-  did  not  rest 
hi>  complaint  to  the  House  chiefly  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  committee  having  narrowed  their  ground  of  inquiry, 
and  confined  it  too  literally  to  the  order,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  which  they  had  proceeded.  There  were  other 
grounds  of  complaint,  consisting  of  the  omission  of  certain 
material  circumstances,  tending,  in  his  opinion,  to  give  the 
committee  a  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health, 
and  of  the  probability  of  his  cure.  Mr.  Burke  explained 
the>et<>  consist  of  two  point-,  the  chief  of  which  w;;-.  thai 
of  two  <>t  h:-  majesty's  physicians  having  brc  n  set  a^ain-t 
each  other,  and  examined  a-  equal  in  point  of  -kiil.  IK 
did  not  M>  much  comp'ain  of  Dr.  AVanvn  and  Dr.  Wiiiis 
having  been  put  upon  an  (.'quality,  and  so  considered,  because 
it  was  impossible  lor  him  to  know.  whether  in  point  of  fact 
thev  were  so  or  not;  but  where  there  was  a  manifest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  two  professional  per-on-,  in 
iv-pect  to  tin-  nature-  of  the  king'-  ea-e,  tin1  onlv  way  for 
unlearned  mm  to  enable  themselves  to  decide  which  autho- 
rity ought  to  preponderate  and  govern  their  opinion,  w,i~- 
bv  calling  other  physician-  before  them,  and  by  examining 
them,  collecting  to  \\  Inch  of  the  two  so  -et  against  eaeh 
other,  the  greate-t  degree  of  credit  ought  lo  be  i;i\(n. 

Mr.  Burke    here   observed,    that   it    appeared    plainly    to 
him,    in  con-equence  of  uhat  had  come  out  in  the  cour-e  of 
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the  examination,  that  hi-  majesty's  life  was  not  safe,  nor 
liad  it  been  safe  since-  IK-  had  been  put  into  Mich  hands.  He 
did  not  mean  by  this  declaration,  that  there  was  anv  where 
a  treasonable  design  to  take  awav  his  majesty's  lite.  I  leaven 
forbid,  that  there  should  be  any  such  design  !  He  imputed 
a  murderous  dcMgn  to  no  man,  but  lie  must  take  the  liberty 
of  repeating,  that  it  appeared  to  him  —  and  he  believed  he 
might  siv,  that  it  thus  appeared  to  others  of  the  com- 
mittee—  that  hi-,  majestv's  life,  was  not  safe,  and  all  this 
owing  to  no  bad  design  in  any  person,  but  to  the  rashness 
of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  his  royal  person  was  intrusted. 
That  trust,  it'  he  might  so  phrase  it,  was  of  too  sacred 
.importance  to  be  suite-red  to  be  executed  rashly,  carele->lv, 
and  improperly.  In  il  were  involved  the  life  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  interests  of  his  people. 

Mr.  Hurke  declared  that  he  should,  on  the  grounds 
which  he  had  Mated,  move  to  recommit  the  report,  because 
i!  wa-,  in  his  o])inion,  highly  essential,  that,  having  con- 
trasted two  physicians  together,  the  other  physicians  ought 
10  be  fullv  cammed  upon  the  points  in  dispute  between 
•hose  two  physicians  so  contrasted  ;  and,  it  the  committee 
did  not  po-scs*  sufficient  powers  t.)  pursue  such  an  exa- 
mination, thev  ought  immediately  to  have  come  to  the 
II'.>i;.-e  and  a>ked  for  farther  powers.  He  was  aware  that 
his  motion  \voiild  be  attributed  to  delay;  but  although  the 
i  cport  upon  the  table  certainly  would  appear  important, 
it  still  inii-t  ;!C< juire  ;iii  additional  conscvj'.ienee  il  rendered 
more  extensive,  and  it  would  'it  tlie  s;niie  time  prove  more 
laiihl'ul,  more  la:r,  and  moie  lull,  as  v.cl!  \\ith  regard  to 
t-  obji  (  I,  a>  lo  t!ie  j>livsic'!aiis  themsebe-. 

'I'lu-  ijiR-tioa  for  readini:  t!i-  ivp'>n  \v,i-  ]iut  IMK!  carried; 
uui  a-  soon  a-  it  had  been  ready,'//'/,.';/.",  Mr.  Burke  moved 
that  it  be  recommitted.  This  motion  ua^  negatived  without  a 
division,  'fhe  report  wa.-.  ordered  to  Iv  printed,  and  to  he  taken 
into  consideration  in  a  commiltce  01'  tii.1  \\liole  IIou>e  on  tin- 
Mate  of  the  nation  upon  the  Frida\  lollowin^.  on  \vhicli  da\ 
Mr.  Pitt  opened  lii>  plan  to  the  Ilou-e.  'fhe  resolutions  moved 
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l>v  liim  being  carried,   \vei-e  reju    ,ed  io  tin.1  1  louse  on  the  iQth. 
and  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  tiie  Lords  at  a  conference. 


January  26. 

Tin:  masters  in  chancery  having  brought  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  requesting  a  present  conference, 

]\Ir.  BriiKK  remarked,  that  lie  wished  earnestly  to  be 
made  acquainted  \vitli  the'  -ubject  matter  of  the  intended 
conference.  Reports  were  circulated,  that  a  proceeding  ot 
considerable  importance  was  about  to  take  place  in  the 
other  1  louse  of  parliament.  1  Ic  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the-  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  give  them  scr.ie  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and,  the  resolutions  having  been 
sent  up  from  that  House,  would  state  to  them  v.  hat  was 
the  next  <-t;  p  \vhich  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  take; 
since,  without  such  information,  the  whole  matter  must 
continue  dark  and  unintelligible. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  lh;'.!  he  \v;>  '  not  r.v/are  oi  nnv  inv  uhrrit}  in  tlie 
pri  ."lit  pi-  H\\  dinu ,  nor,  iin'.i.' •(!,  in  nny  measures  v.hicli  hitliertn 
ji. id  been  pur.-iK  d,  upon  !  iii>  inijxu-tant  ;;nd  Miel'inciMiI1  oc;  i\-.-\  ,\\. 
The\  hud  (sent  t!ie  i\  soliii  ions,  a.>  soon  ;is  \'.\c  Ihiu-e  b,M  voted 
liiein,  up  to  tiie  liou-^'oi'  Loi'(!>.  ;i!ui  noo  a  conference  \v;is 
ueniu.iued  by  the  Lord.-:  l;ut  it  \\  as  imj)o>  -ibir  !or  him  to  s;,il  e 
what  \M/.iid  pass  a!  tliat  conference ;  altiiougli  lie  >liouivl  sup- 
jiose  tiiat  tiie  object  ot  li  very  properh  v,  asto  let  t.heni  l<no\v, 
tliat  the  Hoase  of  Lord.-  had  agreed  to  the  n  solutions  .- ent  up 
bv  that  House;  and,  surelv,  a  n.  tpiest  of  this  rea.M);>;!n!.  ni- 
tnre  could  not  be  seriously  con-idered  bv  any  lionouraljie  gen- 
'leman  as  objectionable. 

Mr.  ]}\  I;KI:  replied,  that  if  he  had  discovered  even  the 
most  distant  intention  of  objecting  against  the  conference, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's:  answer  would  have  been 
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fair:  but  he  appealed  to  the  IIou--1,  whether  lie  had  so  ob- 
ject, d.  On  the  contrary,  he'  had  merely  i  i-eii  to  a>k  for 
infc  rmation ;  and  that  information  A -.'as,  u  -;  ems,  to  be  de- 
nied th.e  1  loii-e.  Mr.  iiurke  added  some  general  rcilec- 
ti-  !*>  on  the  -;eps  :hat  had  been  t.:ki  n  bv  the  two  Houses 
hitherto,  and  -aui  'hat  every  >U"5  in  wliich  tliev  proceeded, 
Ava-  an  ait.  nip;  to  introduce  -ome  nev,  principle1  in  the 
con-ti; ".:  ion. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  sureiv  it  v,  as  not  introducing  any  new 
pri::ci!iie  in  the  constitution  for  iiini,  as  a  iaL''iber  of  that  Iloii-e, 
to  refuse  g^  ing  anv  information  of  what  v.as  about  to  pa.--  in 
tile  other  House. 

Mr.  Ik  Kixi:  ob-ervcd,   that   he  mn.-t    still  in-i-t,   that  the 
act  ei'  ending   up  t'r-  resolutions    to    ti.e  !  [ouse.  of   l.ords, 
!''ind;'menta!!y  i-j   de-;rov  the   deliberative   capacity 
oi  ih.!.  ;•.::,!  the    >l!".'r  !  lou-e  ot  pai'iianielit.       1  o  \«-'e,v-u- 
lul:.  ;:•    in    liie    ah-'.Vin.'      was    a    :ie\v    mode    oi    proceeding, 
attendeii  \'ith  liipcii  inconvenience.       'i'luir  I'trmer  regidar 
\va\   had   tin-   advantage;  they  \\ere    not.  committed  by  the 
other  I  Io',!-e,    but    had    lre<jneiil  opportimiti-  -     ol    kno'vhig 
whether    the     oill     in;  rod,  iced     by    the    dher    Hou.-e.     and 
grounded    upon    tlu-ir     resolutions,    uas   a    i  '*/ii-fer   or    not. 
By  tiie  mode  that  had   been  adopted  of  t:,;.'  voting  resolu- 
tion-,   in  ihc1  name   c.f  the  1  Ie,u-i'  of  Lords,   imd  obtaining 
the    -ub-eijueiil    concurrence    ot   thai    I  lou-e.    the  [louse  of 
Lord-  had  pledged    lhc.mselve<  to  the  b;!l  founded  on  those 
re-ohitii  n-,    anu    that     Jfou-e.    in    the    -;iine    re-pect.    \\ere 
pledged  :    -  )  lha:  the  two  1  louses  A\  ere  mutually  pledged  to 
each  oilier:    a    circumstance,   which    tended    to   undermine 
am!  take  u\vav  the  deliberative   capacity  ot    both.       For  this 
the\    iiad  but  one  precedent,    and  that  was  the  Iri-h  propo- 
-ition-:    but,    at  that  time',    much  \\cightvaiid-eriou-argu- 
menl   haci    been    ui'ued  ai^ain-t   -ui'h  a  mode    ot    proceeding. 
For  hi-  part,    he    thought  the    rea-on  a--igtied  lor  it,    a  bad 
one  MI  that  time,    and  he  thought  so  now.    '1  lie  -ame  reason. 
however,   did    not  then  e\i-t.    nor   could    it    be   contended, 
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that  they  wore  obliged  to  wait  the  concurrence   of  a  third 
party. 

The  question  being  then  put.  it  was  agreed,  that  a  present 
conference  should  be  held  in  the  painted  chamber.  As  sm>n  ;;s 
the  conference  was  over.  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  IIou.-c,  that  the 
next  step  whieh  lie  should  propose,  would  be  to  lav  the  resolu- 
tions, voted  bv  the  two  IIoa-e>.  before  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  order  to  know  whether  his  n;v;;l  highness  wa-  wjlhng  to  ac- 
cept the  regenev  upon  those  conditions,  and  therefore  he  gave 
notice  that  lie  >hou!d  make  a  motion  for  an  humble  address  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  morrow.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Grey,  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  recollect  the  step.-  whieh  they  had 
taken.  Thev  had,  in  the  iir.-t  instance,  examined  Iii>  majesty's 
pliysicians,  and  ascertained  his  incapacity.  An  intention  having 
then  been  intimated,  to  assert  a  right  to  assume  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  it  became  necessary  to  discuss  that  point, 
and  to  decide  upon  it  :  having  done  so,  the  House  had  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  grounds  upon  which  a  bill  was  afterwards  to 
be  brought  in,  appointing  and  declaring  a  regent;  and  these 
grounds  were  contained  in  certain  resolutions,  which  they  had 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  which  now  awaited  their  answer. 

Mr.  BTKKE  .-aid,  that  the  conduct  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  was  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and  that 
he  had  made  '•  -ic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  .-tct  pro  ratione  yoluntas," 
the  rule  of  his,  proceedings.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man said,  that  the  only  cau-c  of  delay,  had  been  the  dis- 
cus.sion  of  their  right  to  act.  He  desired  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  questioned  that  right J.  Where  was  the  ([no- 
tion to  be  found  *  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
forced  the  I  lou-e  into  the  discussion,  and,  in  his.  haughty 
style,  had  said  to  the  I  louse,  '•  Slaves,  do  you  presume  to 
hesitate,  or  hint  a  doubt  upon  the  matter?  I  will  put  an 
end  to  your  scruples.  The  question  shall  be  debated;  it 
-hall  be  decided.''  They  all  knew  the  nature  <>t  the 
dominion,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant 
to  exerci-e  over  the  regent'-  government.  It  wa-  u*>  ab-o- 

lute  a  tyranny,  a-  any  exerci-ed  by  Julius  C;esar.  Au'nistus, 
*  •  *  .  o 

or  Oliver  Cromwell.    \\rith  regard  to  the  doubt  of  the  right 
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that  I  louse  had  to  act,  of  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  hail  talked,  no  man  meant  it,  no  man  had  said 
it  :  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  stooped  from 
the  dignity  ot  the  supreme  sovereignty  which  he  had  as- 
sumed, to  combat  a  right  which  had  not  been  claimed. 
Mr.  Burke  said,  he  di>liked  this  union  ot'  the  fox's  tail, 
anil  the  lion's  skin.  It  was  an  unnatural  junction  of  low 
running,  and  supreme  authority. 


January  27. 

Tins  day  Mr.  Pitt,  after  recapitulating  the  steps  that  htui 
been  already  taken,  observed,  that  before  the  House  proceeded 
any  further,  lie  thought  it  would  be  both  most  respectful  to 
the  I'rinee  of  Wales,  and  most  expedient  in  the  order  of  their 
proceedings,  to  endeavour  to  know  whether  his  royal  highness 
was  willing  to  accept  the  regency  upon  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution which  they  had  come  to.  With  this  view  he  moved, 
••  That  a  committee  he  appointed  to  attend  Ins  royal  highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  supplv- 
'iig  the  delect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  roval  authority 
during  his  majesty's  illness,  by  empowering  his  royal  highness 
to  exercise  such  authority,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  appear  at  present  to  require  ;  and 
that  the  committee  do  express  the  hope  which  the  Commons 
entertain,  that  his  royal  highness,  from  his  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  hi.s  majesty  and  the  nation,  will  be  ready  to  undertake 
the  uei^ht-.  and  important  trust  proposed  to  be  invested  in  his 
roval  !i!'.;hne-s.  as  soon  as  an  act  of  parliament  shall  have  been 
passed  for  earr\!iig  ihe  said  resolutions  into  effect."  This  mo- 
tion !_ia\v  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  altercation,  in  which 
.Mr.  Tilt  u  as  aecnsed,  and  defuuli  d  himself  against  the  accus- 
ation, of  mninir  tnaud  the  Prince  ot'  Wales,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceeding,  with  the  most  shameful  want  of 
attention  and  respect.  He  said,  he  hoped  that  gentlemen  would 
in  future  consider  the-  grounds  ot'  rumours,  before  they  hastih 
;rave  them  credit.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
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Mr.  Di  i;ivK  observed,  that  he  placed  no  confidence1 
whatsoever  in  mere  riunour.  and  the  rather,  because  he 
knew  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  conduct  had 
been  :  and  was  too  fully  convinced  that  he  had  shewn  great 
want  of  respect  and  attention  to  the  prince,  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  proceedings  respecting  his  royal  highness. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  talked  of  etiquette, 
denied  all  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  called  for  the  proof. 
If  they  had  been  accusing  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
of  a  crime,  they  mu>t  have  had  recourse  to  the  laws;  but, 
it  was  a  want  ot  civility  and  good  manners,  where  both 
were  so  eminently  due,  that  they  were1  charging  him  with, 
and  that  charge  was  easily  made  oul.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  to  treat  the  prince  with  dis- 
respect, was  to  treat  hi;-  majesty  with  disrespect;  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  wa^,  in  that  opinion,  correct,  since 
those  who  injured  the  Prince  of  Wales,  undoubtedly  in- 
jured the  king.  That  liict  being  admitted,  what  were  they, 
then,  to  think  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  not 
having  consulted  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  subject  of 
convening  the  privy  council,  and  the  measures  to  be  taken 
therein  i  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  declared  that 
the  king's  servant--  were  not  to  take  orders  from  the  prince, 
but  to  consider  i.im  as  any  other  member  of  the  council. 
Was  the  man,  lie  would  ask,  to  be  regarded  as  shewing 
the  necessary  degree  of  respect  and  civility  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  \\lio,  because  he  was  not  by  law  bound  to  take 
orders  from  his  royal  highness,  therefore  chose  to  pass  him 
by  without  notice  J.  In  what  a  peculiar  situation  did  his 
royal  highness  stand  !  A  grievous  calamity  had  fallen  on 
his  family,  and  he  had  thereby  lost  the  protection  of  a  fa- 
ther, who,  in  a  state  of  capability,  would  have  guarded  him 
from  the  insolence  of  his  servants.  There  was  an  evident 
and  a  gross  want  of  attention  and  even  of  humanity  in  ihe 

o 

right  honourable  gentleman's  conduct ;  since,  in  the  ease 
of  ;m  affliction  having  befallen  the  lather,  who,  he  would 
ask,  nun  hi  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  s,o  soon  as  his  eldest  son?  Was  it  not  usual,  in  all 


cases  of  illne--  and  di-a-ter  happening  to  the  head  of  a  fa- 
mily, to  have  reeour>e  to  the  next  (u  r-en  in  it.  a>  tin-  <a.e 
mo-t  interested  in  tlu:  event  of  the  aliiu  I  ion  .'  (ircat  in- 
civilities, when  premeditated,  niiifht  ra--  into  -omethiiM' 

i  .1  ;-, 

of  a  higher  nature  than  uan:  of  re-peel,  ant!  miijit  he  met 
upon  other  grounds  :  hut,  in  eon>idcri"g  tliat  no  more 
notice  was  due  to  the  IVir.c  •  of  \Vaie-  than  to  any  ether 
member  of  the  privv  comic'l.  there  h;.d  be.  n  a  reprehen- 
sible want  of  attention. 

Mr.  Burke  -aid,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  forced  the  House  to  debate  the  qiustion  of  ri<r|it, 
without  having  previously  coiuiniinicated  to  the  I'i'ir.ee  of 
\\"ales,  that  a  right,  in  which  his  ro\al  highne>^  wa-  M> 
much  interested,  was  about  to  be  made  the  ^iibject  of  dis- 
eus^ion.  That  was,  in  his  mind,  a  great  indecency,  and 
the  more  >o,  after  the  respectful,  but  at  the  same  time  di«-- 
niiied  manner,  in  which  '.hat  discussion  had  been  depre- 
cated bv  the  Duke  of  "S  ork,  and  a  declaration  made,  that 
the  Prmce  ot  \\  aU^,  Irom  a  tliorough  regard  to  the  con- 
•-titution,  \\hatever  right  he  might  have,  was  willing  to 
accept  the  regenev  on  -ucli  term>  as  iiie  two  Houses  of 
parliament  shoi:  !  think  proivr  to  gi\e  it.  Mr.  Hurke 
praised  the  I'ra'eJii;'1  aifection  ma;iiK'-hd  bv  the  Duke  of 
\  ork,  wine: .,  he  said,  proved  hi-  r.-\a!  highness  to  be  a 
worthy  peix.-n.  and  ailbrded  well-grounded  hope1-  that  he 
would  be  read"  .:i:d  willing  to  a  -i-t  hi-:  Ijrother.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  of  conmuinicating  the  intended  re- 
'•tnctinn-  to  the  l;nnc'  oi  V\  ah  •.  the  right  honourable 
;_;( ulleman  could  not  i  .'  ignorant  thai  uheii  paper-  \\-ere 
-ent  to  hi-  ma|c--i\\  i  hi1  u-ual  ir;od  01  '.r.  :i-n]!--ion  wa>  by 
a  black  box,  which  wa>-  ileemei!  i'e-i'. -'i!1.,:,  tii.-  box  heinn; 
considered  a-  marking  the  re-peet.  Mr.  Hurkc'  added, 
that  he  v. ould  leave  the  degree  oi  ch-re-pi  r(  manifested  in 
tin.-  in-iance  {<>  the  judgmeill  oi  the  publie,  who  would, 
doubtless,  decide  i:  in  their  u-ua!  manner.  !i  \\'a>  beyond 
a  (jue-tioii.  thai  ih'>-e  wlio  approved  ih.1  ;':;;lii  honourable 
gentleman'-!  conduct,  \\ouid  have  i:iiita!'-d  :  .  had  they  been 
i'l  hi.-  .-ritliation.  \  to  the  e,':..  ti  :ii  t!  e!'  ',  •  ;•  the  Home, 
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it  was  nothing  more  than  a  direct  endeavour  to  create-  un- 
necessary delay.  They  had  been  taught,  on  the  preceding 
dav,  to  think  that  the  business  of  the  address  would  have 
come  on  in  the  House  of  Peer*;  and  why  -ueh  a  circum- 
stance had  not  occurred,  he  could  not  tell,  but  lie  saw  no 
reason  whatever  tor  losing  a  week.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  they  could  not  receive  the 
answer  of  his  royal  highness  before  Thursday,  and  that 
they  'could  not  sit  on  Fridav.  lie  asked,  why  not  sit 
on  Fridav  .J  Friday  was  the  only  dav  proper  lor  such 
business.  The  day  on  which  the  nation  was  to  comme- 
morate the  extinction  of  monarchy,  which  had  not  been 
effected  without  the  spilling  of  blood  :  and  therefore  Fri- 
day was,  of  all  days,  the  most  fit  for  taking  that  step,  which 
was  to  annihilate  the  constitution,  and  to  change  the  form 
of  our  government.  Whether  the  putting  oil'  the  business 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  preceding  day,  had  been 
owing  to  a  difference  amongst  ministers,  he  knew  not  :  but 
there  was  a  little  bird,  a  small  robin  red-breast,  which  sung 
that  something  like  it  had  happened ;  and  when  he  talked 
of  a  little  bird,  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman's  father,  who  had  said,  a  little  bird  told 
him  that  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  were,  at  a  certain 
time,  supposed  to  exercise  their  influence  in  a  manner  not 
absolutely  proper.  The  same  bird,  ~Mr.  Burke  remarked, 
had  whimpered  to  him,  that  there  was  a  reason  lor  not  pro- 
ceeding as  had  been  intended,  and  for  suddenly  shifting  the 
business  upon  their  shoulders.  Alluding  to  the  speech  oi" 
the  lord  chancellor,  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  perhaps  the 
other  I  louse  were  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effect  of  that 
extraordinary  burst  of  the  pathetic  which  had  been  exhi- 
bited the  other  evening  ;  thev  had  not  dried  their  ey 


yes,  and 


been  restored  to  their  former  placidity,  and  were  uiHjiia- 
lified  to  attend  to  new  business.  The  tears  shed  in  thai 
House  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  were  not 
the  tears  of  patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  lord-  for  their 
expiring  places.  The  iron  tears  which  flowed  down  Pluto's 
cheek,  rather  resembled  the  dismal  bubbling  of  the  Stvx, 
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than  the  gentle  murmuring  stream-;  of  Aganippe.  In  t'aet, 
they  were  tears  tor  his  maje-tv's  bread.  'l"liose  who  had 
been  ted  hv  the  kind's  bounty  were  supposed  to  have  de- 
serted him  in  his  utmost  need.  There  \vas  a  main  lest 
difference  between  that  Ilou-e  aiul  the  other:  between 
patricians  and  plebeians.  They,  in  an  old-fashioned  ple- 
beian wav.  would  have  observed,  "  It'  we  can  no  longer 
serve  tin  kin^,  we  will  no  longer  receive  hi>  wages  ;  we 
will  no  longer  cat  hi.-  b:\ad:"  bin  the  lords  til  the  hou-e- 
hold  held  a  different  language,  and  pursued  a  different  con- 
tluet  :  thev  would  ?tick  bv  the  king's  loaf  as  long  as  a  single 
cut  of  it  remained.  Tluv  would  fa-ten  on  the  hard  cru>t. 
and  would  gnaw  it,  while  two  crumb-  ot'  it  held  together: 
and,  what  was  more  extraordinary,  thev  would  proudly 
declare  at  the  time,  that  it  was  the  honour  of  the  service 
which  they  regarded,  and  the  dignity  of  their  oflices;  and 
thai  as  to  the  emoluments,  they  did  not  value  the  money 
three  skips  of  a  louse.  This  was  gratitude — a  degree  of 
gratitudewhieh  courtier-  never  failed  to  exhibit  !  Under  that 
roof,  they  considered  mankind  a-  subject  to  human  frail tv, 
and  dreading  the  etlects  of  that  infirmity,  to  which  all  hu- 
man nature'  was  equally  liable,  they  tried  to  guard  against 
it.  by  voting  again  and  again,  that  oflicer-  of  all  and  every 
(K  scr^u-!;'!  i-hould  be  di-qualificd  from  >itting  in  that  Mouse. 
But  the  lords  of  the  household  were  a  diilerent  order  of 

:.ig- ;  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  influence:  they 
were  a  set  of  saints  and  philosophers,  superior  to  the  lu-l-, 
of  ;li'  il-.-h  and  the  vanilie-  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Burke  ob-erved,  that  the  rijii  honourable  gentle- 
man had  called  hi-  honourable  iru.i.d-  ti;e  champions  of 
the  eon-lit  ution.  and  he1  declared  tluil  they  ou^ht  to  be 
>iiv-'i!.  'i'hev  were  plaeeil  there-  lor  that  purpo-e,  and  they 
would  abii-e  their  tra-t.  it  they  Kml-:  power-  which  did  not 
'•K'lon.'i'  to  them,  in  order  to  llatkr  another  with  a  decree 
ol'  authority  which  did  no!  belong  to  him,  or  in  order  to 
deprive  another  of  a  riijr,  \\lnch  did  be!o.:g  to  him.  The 
rii^lit  honourable  genilem.in  \\a-  bound  to  -!ie\v  why  he 
cho-e  to  preli-r  a  liii'i'iation  of  the  n-gency.  in  point  of  time, 
to  a  iimitatioa  of  the.  iv-triction-.  Hi- right  honoui'abltj 
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friend  \\lio  was  absent  (Mr.  Fox)  luul  not  declared  tliat  he 
approved  of  that  limitation,  but  had  remarked,  that  if  they 
meant  to  make  a  republic,  he  should,  in  such  a  case,  ap- 
prove of  a  limitation  of  the  regency,  and  an  annual  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  should  approve  of  it  for  the 
same  reason.  If  tliev  chose  to  make  a  republic,  \vliv  did 
they  not  make  it  in  a  manly  way,  and  openly  declare  their 
intention  ?  If  lie  were  asked,  did  he  hate  a  republican 
speculation  ?  he  would  answer,  No.  But  he  knew  a  re- 
public could  not  be  speculated  upon,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution.  He  loved,  lie  revered,  he  adored 
the  true  principles  of  ;>  republic,  but,  was  that  the  mode  of 
instituting  a  republic?  '*  ()  republic  !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Burke,  "  how  art  thou  libelled  !  how  art  thou  prostituted, 
buffooned,  and  burlesqued  !  ()  fabric  !  built  after  so  many 
a<jes,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots,  how  art  thou 
degraded  !"  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  mutilated 
creatures  of  the  Opera-house  were  the  representatives  of 
heroes,  the  true  and  perfect  Caesars,  C'atos,  and  Brutusses, 
of  Home,  as  that  strange  and  jumbled  chaos,  ihe  represent- 
ative of  a  real  republic  !  .Such  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
republic  as  the  present,  was  the  certain  wav  of  having  a 
monster  set  over  them,  and  introducing  the  mo>t  hypocri- 
tical sort  of  government  to  which  it  v.as  possible  to  resoit. 
Mr.  Burke  reprobated  the  idea  of  the  iietion  of  law, 
which  was  to  be  made  u>e  of  to  open  the  parliament,  and 
said,  that  he  never  had  heard  ol  a  phantom  being  raided  in 
a  private  family,  but  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  house. 
.So  far  from  being  a  representative  ot  the  forms  ol'  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  a  masquerade,  a  mummery,  a  piece  of  bui- 
foonery,  used  to  burlesque  the  constitution,  and  to  ridicule 
every  form  of  government  —  a  phanlom  conjured  up  to 
aifriiiht  propriety,  and  dri-e  it  irom  our  isle  —  an  hidcoiu 
spectre,  to  which,  in  the  language  of  Macbeth  to  BanquoN 
ghost,  it  might  be  .-.aid, 

;-  A  vaunt  and  quit  my  -;^ht!  Let  the  earth  hide  tile  • 
Thy  hones  are  inarnnviess,  thy  blood  is  coKI  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyrs 
'v\  Inch  thou  ilo -t  <_rhirc  v,itn." 
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And  so,  in  tact,  it  was  with  this  political  spectre:  its  bones 
were  mamm  less,  its  blood  was  cold,  and  it  had  no  specu- 
lation in  its  eyes.  Me  reprobated  it,  therefore,  as  a  chi- 
mera —  a  monster  taken  out  of  the  depths  of  hell.  <A  s  to 
tin-  letter  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the  prince, 
Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  it  conveyed  private  intimations, 
which  he  would  not  puMielv  avow,  and  added,  that  w.di 
respecl  to  the  right  lionourable  gentleman  (riving  his  word, 
he  might  di>  a-,  IK-  liked  ;  but,  if  he  did  not  agree  to  a 
special  limitation  of  the  restrictions  his  faith  was  broken; 
because,  it'  they  passed  the  bill,  without  any  clause  of 
limitation,  thev  gave  the  lock  and  the  kev  to  the  door 
oi'  revision  and  limitation  out  of  their  own  hands,  and 
delivered  both  over  to  the  other  House.  These  were 
dangerous  points,  and  he  must  contend  that  thev  were 
illegal,  and,  unfortunately,  without  remedy.  The  people, 
at  large,  who  were  deluded,  and  acted  upon  that  delusion, 
could  not  be  punished,  because  it  would  be  a  massacre; 
but  what  should  thev  say  of  those  who  misled  the  peoj  le, 
and  under  a  pretence  of  an  ardent  xeal  for  the  constitution, 
endeavoured  to  advance  the  purposes  of  their  own  private 
ambition.''  Mr.  luirke  concluded  with  stating,  thai  K<r  the 
reasons  which  he  had  mentioned,  he  should  support  the 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  voted  without  a  division,  and  ordered  to  be 
carried  to  the  Lords  tor  their  concurrence,  together  with  a 
similar  resolution  tor  a  committee  to  lav  before,  tin:  queen  the 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  relative  to  the  care  ol'  hi> 
inujest  v\  person. 


Ox  the  }  i  st  of  .January  the  House  of  Lords  resolvrd,  "  Tlr-it 
it  is  expedient  and  necessary,  that  letters  patent,  under  thb 
«_rreut  seal  ofllrca!  I'l'itam.  be  empowered  to  be  i>-ikd  b\  the- 
authority  of  the  two  Houses  of  parliament,  in  tliv  tenor  und 


t: 
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form  following."  Then  foil  owed  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
writ  u.-uallv  issued  under  the  sign  manual,  empowering  certain 
commissioners  to  open  and  hold  the  kings  parliaments  at 
Westminster,  The  resolution  being  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  2d  of  February,  moved 
for  their  concurrence  therein,  arid  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  during  the  recent  debates,  unconstitutional  principles  had 
been  held  by  those,  \vlio  now  lamented  their  having  ever 
started  them,  and  who  were  afraid  and  ashamed  to  avow,  and 
even  seemed  willing  to  retract  them. 

Mr.  Bt  KKK  next  ro-e.  lie  said,  he  would  look  the 
minister  full  in  the  face,  and  tell  him  that  he,  tor  one, 
avowed  all  the  principles  that  he  had  ever  entertained  on 
this  subject,  as  did  a  right  honourable  friend  of  his,  who 
was  now  absent,  but  to  whom  allusion  had  been  frequently 
made  on  this  subject.  But  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  extremely  judicious,  lie  observed,  in  the  time  of  his 
nttack  :  lie  levelled  his  charges  against  his  ri<rht  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Fox)  when  he  was  absent,  just  ns  he 
attacked  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  when  it  could  not 
defend  itself.  The  minister,  he  said,  had  declared,  that  he 
had  proposed  the  preliminary  resolutions,  solely  because  a 
claim  had  Ivcen  set  up  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  said  to  have  a  right  to  the  regency.  Now,  if 
that  was  his  object,  he  had  worded  hi-  resolution  on  thai 
head  so  ambiguously,  that  a  man  mi^ht  ;it  the  same  time 
vote  for  it,  and  maintain  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Walt  < 
to  the  regency.  For  what  did  that  resolution  declare'/ 
Why,  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament  to  provide  for  the  exerci-e  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity. Now,  in  a  resolution  so  worded,  there  was  nothing 
incompatible  wiih  the  right  of  the  Prince1  of  Wales  :  for  it 
was  unquestionably  the  province  of  the  two  Houses  to 
decide  upon  that  right,  and  adjudge  it  to  him.  The 
definition  of  a  right  ot  action  was,  in  all  countries,  not  a 
right  to  take  possession  of  the  thing  claimed,  but  J.<i* 
]>ruS(  f/ncndi  in  judic.'c,  or  a  rijjit  to  carrv  a  eau>e  belore  y. 
tribunal  competent  to  decide-  upon  it :  the  two  Houses,  in 
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case  of  the  prince's  right  to  the  regency,  \vere  that  tribunal ; 
and  without  their  adjudication,  his  royal  highness  could  no 
more  assume  the  exercise  of  his  right,  tlian  a  plaintiff  in  a 
court  of  law  could  put  himself  into  possession  of  the  lands 
or  goods  withheld  by  the  defendant.  This,  he  said,  was 
no  shifting  of  ground,  but  a  strict  adherence  to  a  principle, 
which  he  would  illustrate  bv  two  cases,  and,  for  argument 
sake,  take  the  liberty  of  supposing. 

Should  the  king  of  this  country,  or  should  the  prince  of 
"Wales,  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  would 
induce  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  vest  it 
immediately  in  the  next  heir,  to  whom  it  would  have  de- 
scended in  case  of  the  natural  demise  of  the  person  so 
forfeiting,  the  right  accruing  to  the  next  heir  must  be 
admitted  to  be  positive,  indisputable,  clear,  and  distinct; 
and  yet  would  any  one  say  that  the  duke  of  York,  in  whom 
the  right  of  the  crown  would  vest  instantly  upon  the  for- 
feiture, could  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  country, 
before  the  two  I  louses  of  parliament  should  have  decided 
upon  the  fact,  whither  forfeiture  had  really  been  incurred, 
by  which  the  right  could  be  vested  in  the  duke?  Certainly 
not.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  real,  declared,  and  positive 
right  in  the  duke,  which  nevertheless  he  could  not,  how- 
ever, exercise  but  in  consequence  of  an  adjudication  in, 
parliament.  In  such  a  case,  might  not  a  man  say  it  was 
the  ri^ht  and  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  assert 
that  the  duke  of  York  had  a  right  to  the  crown  * 

Another  case,  which  he  supposed  was  a  indignation  of 
the  crown  made  by  the1  kinir.  In  that  ca>e  the  crown  would 
descend  jiM  a^  if  the  king  was  actually  dead  :  but  still 
the  Prince  of  Wales  could  not  take  upon  him  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  until  the  two  Houses  -hould 
have  accepted  the  resignation,  and  determined  that  it  was 
voluntary.  Here  two  rights,  very  distinct  in  their  natures, 
would  be  found,  the  right  of  the  prince  to  the  crown,  and 
the  right  of  parliament  to  adjudge  it  to  him;  and  it  would 
be  absurd,  indeed,  to  inter  that,  because  the  latter  had  th<* 

c  c   i 
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right  of  adjudication,  it  had  also  the  right  of  adjudging  it 
when  it  pleased. 

Hut  what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer on  tiiis  head?  It  was  not  only  that  the  prince's 
claim  to  the  regency  was  not  well  founded,  but  that  in 
point  of  fact,  he  had  no  more  right  to  it  than  anv  othev 
individual  in  the  kingdom.  A  monstrous,  false,  perfidious, 
and  abominable  doctrine,  which,  if  once  admitted  to  be 
founded  in  the  constitution,  would  open  a  door  to  ambition, 
that  would  overturn  the  government. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  was,  that  the  hereditary 
succession  of  the  crown  was  absolutely  necessary  lor  the. 
peace  of  the  government,  and  the  security  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  should  those,  who  might  wi>h  lo  defeat  that 
succession,  lay  down  this  principle,  that  every  man  in  the 
nation  had  as  much  right  to  the  regency  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  acting  upon  it,  should  appoint  some  person, 
not  interested  in  the  defence  of  the  crown,  to  the  ofiice  of 
regent  during  the  king's  incapacity,  who  would  venture  to 
say,  that  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown,  pro- 
nounced by  our  ancestors  to  be.  so  necessary  to  the  sccuritv 
of  the  constitution  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  might, 
not  be  endangered?  and  should  the  incapacity  of  the  king 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  was  very  possible,  v,  !m 
"would  be  bold  enough  U>  a---eri,  that  the  whole  pov.er  of 
the  licet  and  army,  ol  the  revenue  and  patronage  «if  the 
crown,  being  in  the  ha. ids  of  one  not  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  hereditary  succession,  might  not  in  the 
end  be  completely  defeated  }. 

The  people  who  had  voted  thanks  to  those  who  had 
supported  the  minister,  touched  upon  point*  which  thev 
did  not  understand;  this  was  the  mo-4  charitable  opinion 
lie  could  entertain  of  them  :  for  if  th»y  did  understand 
them,  they  adopted  language  which  was  pregnant  with 
mischief.  They  had  said  that  the  minister,  by  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  empire.  What  did  they  mean  by  the  word 
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empire?  Did  they  mean  to  say  that  Ireland,  apart  of  the 
empire,  was  to  he  bound  by  the  resolutions  <>!  the  English 
1  louse  ot  Commons:  aiul  that  the  Iri-h  legislature,  niter 
having  asserted  its  independence,  was  bound  to  receive  a 
recent  i'rom  the  British  parliament?  The  spirit  of  a  legis- 
lature, which  WHS  a-  independent  ot  that  ol'  Cireat  Britain  as 
•were  tlie  C'ortes  of  Spain,  or  the  states  general  of  I-'rance, 
would  revolt  at  the  idea  :  and  tim-  the  connection  between 
;he  two  countries  would  be  endangered  bv  a  measure,  the 
<ib\io!i-  tendency  ot  wliich  would  be  to  sever  them  lor  ever. 
But  perhaps  it  was  meant  that  every  part  of  the  empire 
iv.ight  clioo.-e  a  recent  lor  itself.  This  doctrine  iniflit  be 
carried  very  far  indeed  :  for  perhaps  Nova  Scotia,  Xevis, 
or  anv  part  of  the  British  empire.  ha\ing  a  legislature  of 
its  own.  might  lay  claim  to  and  assert  what  some  of  the 
meeting-  in  Kn^land  have  declared  to  be  the  rights  of  the 
«'!i)jiire. 

Ii  iiii'j'it  not  In1  tiie  intention  ol  tho>e  \slio  voted  thanks 
10  the  majoritv,  to  invade  the  independence  ol  the  legis- 
lature of  ireland,  b.it  they  should  take  care,  lest  they 
^ave  coiinti'iiance  to  a  principle  likelv  to  produce  as  dan- 
j^crou-,  (-Hects,  as  if  thev  were  to  attempt  to  de-trov  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  by  voting  a  regent  in  this  coun- 
try, whom  "he  mu-t  take,  because  he  was  elected  here.  If 
ihe  prin-ciple  maintained  by  the  chancellor  oi  the  exche- 
quer, namely,  that  anv  man  had  as  ^ood  a  r:_dit  to  the 
regency  as  the  Prince  of  \\  ah1-,  should  be  atlopied  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  then  might  the  1m. 1  mav<.r  (.'1  Dublin, 
instead  of  the  prince,  be  chosen  recent;  or  perhaps  many 
i'e^vnt-  mitrlit  be  elected,  and  the  roval  prerogative-  par- 
celird  out  amoni;-  tlu'iu  ;  {o  one  mi;;iil  be  given  the  army, 
to  another  the  church,  to  a  third  the  eivil  h-t,  and  tints 
Ireland  might  be  divided  from  her-elf:  —  but  ulna  would 
ino-t  infallibly  happen,  would  \K\  thai  she  v.  inlil  be  sepa- 
rated from  Kngland.  I'or  v.  hat  v. as  it  that  kc-jit  two 
countries  togvth'.T,  which  were  goM.'riu-d  by  two  di-tinct 
and  independent  legislatures?  It  was  unquestionably  the 
unity  of  the  crown;  that  \\as  the  bond  which  ke[)t  tliem 

t  c    ^ 
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together;  and  if  that  was  once  broken  by  letting  louse 
clangorous  and  speculative  ideas  of  government,  Ireland 
would  be  lost  tor  ever  to  this  country.  With  w..at  eve, 
then,  ought  the  nation  to  look  upon  those,  \\lio  by  their 
abomh.able  doctrines,  exposed  the  empire  to  such  a  cala- 
mity, lie  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of  Ireland  would 
make  her  reject  these  new-fangled  doctrine?.,  and  vote  the 
regency  to  the  prince,  to  whom  it  of  right  belonged,  and 
from  whom  it  could  not  be  withheld  without  danger  to  the 
happiness  and  connection  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  plan  now  proposed  was  to 
adopt  what  deserved  a  worse  name  than  a  phantom  —  they 
were  going  to  create  Milton's  mon>ier  of  Sin  and  Death, 
Death  to  the  constitution,  and  Sin  to  the  feelings  of  llie 
country.  They  were  going  to  steal  the  great  seal,  to  com- 
mit a  forgery  and  fraud,  and  to  support  violence.  If 
the  House  wished  to  preserve  unity  in  the  empire,  they 
ought  to  appoint  u  person  to  represent  the  king  who  was 
interested  in  the  empire;  they  ought  to  trust,  upon  his 
word,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  hereafter  they  must 
trust  without ;  and  thus,  they  would  save  their  country, 
and  none  would  suffer  but  ambitious  men.  Mr.  Burke 
urged  the  argument  of  delay,  and  said  that  the  convention 
parliament,  in  the  year  1608,  sat  on  the  26th  of  December, 
and  on  the  I  2th  of  .January  had  completed  all  their  objects, 
finishing  the  whole  in  sixteen  days. 

lie  contended  that  the  House  had  no  right  to  authorize 
the  lord  chancellor  to  put  the  great  seal  to  forgery,  fraud, 
and  violence,  and  that  giving  them  the  form  of  the  royal 
authority,  instead  of  the'  substance,  was  to  give  them  the 
sweepings  of  the  cobwebs  in  Westminster-hall,  anil  the 
smoke  of  the  dish.  The  danger  which  had  been  talked  of, 
if  thev  we're  to  address  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  take  the 
regency  upon  him,  reminded  him  ol  the  giant  who  used  to 
.swallow  a  do/en  windmills  for  breakfast  every  morning, 
and  was  afterwards  choaked  by  a  small  bit  of  butter  in 
thv  month  of  July.  In  the  pre.-cnt  instance,  the  commis- 
sion wa.-,  said  to  be,  in  form,  uu  act  of  the  crown,  and  in 
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substance  an  act  of  the  two  I  louses.  There  never  was  a 
precedent  in  this  country,  where  the  two  Houses  took 
upon  themselves  to  exercise  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
crown.  Necessity,  he  observed,  had  been  generally  termed 
the  tyrant's  plea;  but,  strange  to  tell,  it  was  now  consi- 
dered Ha  the  guardian  of  our  liberties  !  Mr.  Hurke  insisted 
that  the  con:-inittec  ought,  in  the  present  instance,  to  act 
liberally  and  fairlv,  and  to  trust  the  prince  upon  his 
word,  solemnly  given  in  hin  answer  to  the  addresses  of 
both  I  louses,  since  hereafter  they  must  trust  him  without 
professions.  A  confidence  of  this  nature  would  give 
iliein  union,  would  give  them  liberty,  would  give  them 
peace. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a  di\ision.  On  the 
following  day,  the  Houses  a-sembled  as  a  regular  parliament, 
and,  the  lord  chancellor  being  indisposed.  Karl  Hathmst,  pre- 
sident ot'tlie  council,  opened  the  causes  of  the  present  meeting, 
and  the  objects  for  which  they  were  to  provide.  As  soon  as 
the  Commons  were  returned  to  their  House-,  and  had  gone 
through  the  usual  forms,  Mr.  Pitt  rose,  and  after  a  short  pre- 
face moved,  '•'  that  leave  he  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  his  majesty's  ro\ai  person,  arid  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  regal  authority  during  hi>  majesty's  illness." 
Leave  was  accordingly  given  ;  and,  on  the  5t!i,  the  bill  was 
brought  in  and  read  for  the  first  time  without  debate. 


February  6. 

Mr.  Pitt   havi-ig  moved    the   order   of  the   day  for  the  second 

reading  of  the  Kigency  bill, 

Mr.  BUI;KE    expressed   his  extreme  surprise  that  the  bill 
should    be  proposed  to  be  read  a  second  time,   without    the 

1  Ious«     lia-vin<>'    heard    a    syllable    ?•>    to  what    were    the 
r^  . 

principles   of    the    bill,   and   what   its    clauses   and    provi- 
sions.     I.l'j    had   eft t n   knov  n   the   principles  upon   which 

c  (    4 
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a  bill  h:ul  heon  ordered  to  he  brought  in,  either  totally 
lost  sight  of  in  the  hill  itself,  or  so  violently  strained  and 
departed  from  in  the  various  clauses,  that  scarcely  a  single 
principle  upon  which  the  House  had  resolved  to  legislate, 
was  to  he  found  in  the  bill,  or  to  he  found  entire.  It  be- 
hoved the  House,  therefore,  at  all  times,  to  watch  great  and 
important  bills  narrowly,  and  to  see  that  they  wore  not  de- 
ceived and  deluded  :  and  that  while  they  meant  and  had 
resolved  to  pass  a  bill  lor  one  purpose,  they  were  not  in- 
duced to  pass  a  bill,  containing  provisions  to  answer  a  very 
different  purpose.  There  might  possibly  exist  some  doubts 
as  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  competency  of  the  cha- 
racter in  which  thev  were  then  proceeding  to  act,  as  a 
branch  of  a  ported  legislature.  In  argument  and  in 
debate,  he  and  others  had  much  questioned  the  validity  of 
the  commission,  under  the  authority  of  which  parliament 
had  boon  opened  ;  but.  admitting  for  the  present,  that 
there  had  been  exercised  a  competent  power  to  make  the 
Houses  a  parliament,  and  enable  them  to  do  the  act  upon 
which  they  were  proceeding,  they  ought  to  see  what  the 
bill  was  before  they  went  on  with  it;  and,  therefore,  though 
he  meant  not  to  debate  the  subject  at  large,  he  should  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House,  before 
thev  read  the  bill  a  second  time,  to  the  extent  of  its  pro- 
vision?-, and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  \\hich  the  reso- 
lutions that  the  two  Houses  had  come  to,  were  now 
attempted  to  be  made  use  of,  and  carried  into  effect. 

Never  surely  was  there  a  time  when  that  I  Iou>e  were 
so  loudly  called  on  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and  to 
examine,  with  every  possible  degree  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, the  serious  and  important  consequences  to  which 
\\hat  they  were  doing  might  lead.  I  lis  maje^tv's  incapacity 
to  exorcise  t'u'  roval  authority,  had  been  established  to  the 
conviction  of  the  two  Houses,  in  a  manner  which  left  all 
possibility  of  doubt  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  if  the 
examinations  of  his  majesty's  physicians  had  not  taken  place, 
the  f'.iet  would  be  too  clear  to  have  admitted  a  dispute,  from 
a  great  variety  of  consequences  iiccc.--ary  to  be  detailed, 
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because  they  were  consequences,  which  they  not  only  all 
saw,  but  t'elt.  The  duration  of  his  majesty's  maladv,  the 
turns  \\liich  it  might  take,  the  disguises  which  it  might 
;'.ssume,  lay  hidden  in  the  secivt  recedes  of  the  dispositions 
of  providence.  1  lis  iuaje>ty  was  inline,  l>ut  his  malady  was 
.not  like  that  of  some  other  nelsons  who  were  under  confine- 
ment in  houses  destined  for  Mich  purposes,  intermittent, 
various,  subject  to  decrees,  lucid  intervals,  and  occasional 
visitations  of  reason,  but  his  faculties  were  totally  eclipsed; 
not  a  partial  eclipse,  wanting  some  digits  of  completion, 
but  a  total  and  entire  eclipse.  They  were,  therefore,  to 
supply  the-  defect  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 
The  present  bill  was  indefinite  in  its  duration,  because  that 
bold  promiser.  Dr.  Willis  himself,  could  not  fix  a  probable 
time  tor  the  chance  of  his  majesty's  being  capable  of  reco- 
vering sufficiently  well  to  be  fit  and  able  to  resume  the  ex- 
erci-e  of  his  roval  functions;  and  as  Dr.  Willis,  in  the 
sanguine  temper,  ungoverned  zeal,  and  impetuous  rashness 
of  hi-  mind,  could  not  take  upon  him  to  decide  what 
Avould  prove  the'  duration  of  his  majesty's  illness,  it  was  not 
hkelv  that  physicians  of'  more  moderate  minds,  of  cooler 
judgments,  and  of  more  sober  reason,  should  take  upon 
them  to  decide  the  duration  of  the  malady,  which  had 
i-truck  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  ami  wounded 
all  that  was  sovereign,  either  in  the  political  or  natural 
capacity  of  the  king  upon  the  throne. 

No  period  like  a  moderate  time,  therefore,  had  been 
mentioned,  tor  the  duration  of  his  majesty's  illness;  the 
maladv  of' the  monarch,  consequently,  wa>  fixed  to  no  known 
definite  time,  and  at  that  moment  a  bill  was  brought  in, 
totally  to  >eparate  and  parcel  out  the  royal  authority,  .so  as 
to  leave  onlv  the  chairv  of  a  government,  necessarily  .so 
impotent,  a»  to  be  scarce  able  to  stand  at  all,  All  limited 
power  was  from  its  nature,  feeble:  and  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  onlv  temporary  and  uncertain,  rendered  it  still 
more  deficient  in  vigour  ami  in  eilicacy.  The  first  object 
of  the  bill  wa-  to  nominate  a  person  to  hold  this  weak 
*jid  almost  useless  <^vermnent.  The  next  purpose  which 
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it  avowed  its  aim  to  effect,  was  the  raising  a  power  in 
opposition  to  that  royal  authority.  Those  who  gave  such 
powers  were  clearly  to  be  the  masters  of  them,  and  there 
could  no  doubt  remain,  but  that  the  bill  was  drawn  with  a 
design  to  answer  the  rash  ends  of  the  mad  and  daring 
ambition  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  whose  conduct 
had  but  too  plainly  manifested  his  view  and  his  intentions. 
Thus,  there  was  a  partition  of  power,  in  which  the  prince 
was  destined  to  have  no  other  than  an  official  character, 
while  all  the  palaces,  offices,  and  dignities  were  given  to 
another.  This  partition  was  more  odious  and  offensive 
than  the  famous  Partition  Treaty,  relative  to  the  succes- 
sion, on  the  death  of  the  last  prince  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  It  was  a  partition  founded  on  the  nio»t  wicked 
and  malicious  principle;  every  thing  that  was  degrading 
and  restrictive,  every  thing  that  stamped  a  suspicion  on 
the  character  of  the  prince,  and  conveyed  a  gross  affront 
to  his  roval  highness,  bv  holding  him  out  as  a  person  not 
to  be  trusted,  as  a  person  whom  the  public  ought  to  sus- 
pect, and  were  likely  to  be  deceived  by,  was  done  by  what 
was  witholdeu  in  the  bill ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
that  was  graceful,  all  that  was  honourable,  all  that  war 
calculated  to  hold  up  a  character,  us  great,  virtuous,  and 
meritorious,  was  oiven  where  an  opposition  was  set  up  to 
oppose  ami  counteract  the  executive  government.  The 
bill  affected  to  give  the  royal  authority,  and  tended  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  a  faction  r.gainst  that  authoritv.  I'- 
real  object  was,  to  defeat  the  preferable  claim  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  regency,  in  the  very  moment  that  the 
claim,  in  practice  and  effect,  was  found  to  be  irresistible; 
and  to  set  up  what  had  been  termed  the  e<jual  right  of  a 
subject,  as  paramount  to  the  prince's  right. 

Mr.  Burke  declaimed  upon  the  purport  of  the  bill,  in 
the  view  which  he  considered  it,  and  said,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right,  which  had  been  exploded  in  the 
1  louse  of  the  Stuarts,  wa.>  now  revived  in  favour  of  another 
House.  The  present  minister,  he  understood,  had  been 
called  "  a  heaven-born  minister,"  in  another  place;  they 
1 1 
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might  fairly  MI], pose,  therefore,  tliat  he  had  a  divine  right 
to  take  to  himself  a  larger  portion  of  power  and  of  patron- 
age, than  he  cUose  to  leave  to  the  prince  on  the  throne  ;  and 
\vhen  !>e  said  the  prince  on  the  throne,  he  beared  to  be  under- 

1  (JO 

stood  as  alluding  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sitting  on  the  throne 
in  h;.s  delegated  character,  on  the  behalf,  in  the  name,  and  as 
the  represent  alive  of  his  father,  lint,  if  the  minister  was 
al't-ady  declared  bv  one  of  his  fanatics  to  be  a  heaven-born 
n,..;i:tcr,  he  did  not  wonder  at  his  considering  himself  a» 
act-'ig  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  right,  and  that  he 
should  go  anv  length*  to  secure  the  power  at  which  lie 
aimed.  By  the  present  bill,  all  the  powers  of  distributing 
honours,  and  every  charity,  were  denied  the  regent. 
There  were  employed  by  the  household,  painters,  archi- 
tects, historiographers,  and  many  other  artists  and  arti- 
ficer.-, of  dill'e.  ent  degrees,  ranks,  orders,  and  descriptions, 
to  reward  whom  the  prince  was  deprived  of  every  possible 
opportunity.  He  was  left  without  a  table;  without  any 
provision,  which  resembled  the  shadow  of  royalty,  farther 
than  what  he  had  enjoyed  as  Prince  of  Wales  from  his 
majesty's  personal  bounty.  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  al- 
though lie  trusted  that  he  honoured  her  majesty  as  much  as 
any  other  subject,  he  did  not  think  that  she  ought  to  have 
that  patronage.  She  might  be  nominated  to  hold  it,  but 
he  was  confident  that  the  exercise  of  it  would  devolve  into 
other  hands.  The  bill  was  calculated  to  eclipse  the  royal 
dignity,  and  to  reduce  the  regent  to  an  oflicial  character, 
which  was  a  scandal  to  the  nation,  and  the  more  so,  as 
comiiK''  from  those  who  were  thought  men  of  honour: 

~  O  * 

and,  therefore,  he  should  consider  it  as  a  wicked,  base, 
and  uii|ust  act,  not  more  degrading  to  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  than  disgraceful  to  the  perpetrators.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  bill,  responsibility  was  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  saddled  by  having  all  the  onerous 
duties  of  government  imposed  upon  him,  without  having 
any  grateful  powers  to  counterbalance  the  burthen;  while 
the  dignity,  splendor,  and  real  distribution  of  emoluments, 
vvcrc  given  to  the  minister.  The  bill  meant  not  only  to 
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degrade  l'ie  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  whole  House  of 
Brunswick}  who  were  to  he  outlawed,  excommunicated, 
and  attainted,  as  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  !  Gentlemen  might  smile  as  they 
pleased  at  this  doctrine,  but  the  conduct  of  the  other  side 
of  the  House  was  reprehensible,  degrading  the  royal  fa- 
mily, sowing  the  seeds  of  future  distractions  and  disunion 
in  that  family,  and  verging  to  treasons,  for  which  the  justice 
of  their  country  would,  he  trusted,  one  day  overtake  them, 
and  bring  them  to  trial. 

Mr.  Burke  was  interrupted  by  a  general  cry  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  of  '*  Order!  order!"  Mr.  Pitt  observed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  cho>e 
to  indulge  himself* with  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  in  the  style  of 
invective  in  \vhicli  he  was  accustomed  to  deliver  himself  in 
that  House,  he  seldom  thought  it  worth  hi>  while  to  ea!l 
him  to  order,  or  indeed  to  make  him  any  answer,  because  his 
speeches,  from  their  extraordinary  style,  and  the  peculiarly 
violent  tone  of  warmth  and  of  passion  with  v.  hich  they  v/ere 
generally  delivered,  seldom  failed  to  give  that  impression, 
which  those  to  whom  they  were  directed  wished  them  to  give  ; 
but,  when  the  acts  of  the  House  were  cv.!!ed  in  que.->tion,  and  a 
bill  avowedly  founded  on  principles  which  the  House  had  sanc- 
tioned by  voting  them,  after  much  discussion  and  debate,  in 
the  form  of  distinct  resolutions,  was  represented  as  amounting 
to  the  outlawry,  excommunication,  and  attainder  of  the  whole 
House  of  Brunswick  ;  and  the  Jlou-e  wa>  told  di.-tinctiv  and 
unequivocally,  that  they  were  proceeding  to  act  treason*,  for 
which  at  a  future  day  it  would  be  overtaken  by  the  justice  of 
their  country,  and  brought  to  trial,  he  did  hope  that  the  House 
would  interpose  its  authority. 

Mr.  BrRKi:  again  rising,  observed,  that  whenever  hr 
used  any  words  that  v.ere  disorderly,  he  presumed  th'^r 
who  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  order,  would  .-tate  what 
the  disorderly  words  were,  as  well  to  convince  the  IIou^- 
that  lie  had  been  disorderly,  as  to  enable  him  to  explain 
his  meaning  in  a  regular  manner.  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  passion,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  imputed  to  him,  he  cunllv-ed  that  he  had  expressed 
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himself  with  warmth,  originating  from  a  deep  considera- 
tion of  the  great   importance  of  the  subject,  and  not  from 
any  censurable    irritability  of  temper.      .So   far  from    it.   it 
would  have  been  censurable  in  him,  or  in  anv  man  possessed 
of  common  feeling,  to  have  refrained  from  that  indication  of 
warmth  which    he    hud    betraved,   when  speaking  of  a    bill 
from  the  provisions  of  which  the  whole  1  louse  of  Brunswick 
were  expre-.-ly   excluded.      When    he  saw    that,    under  the 
pretence  oi  providing  a  government,   there  was  a  provision 
made    for    tumult,   disorder,   and   debility   in    that   govern- 
ment,   lie    felt    as    a    man,    conscious   of  the  fatal   eflects  of 
-uch    a   measure,   must  feel  ;   and   spoke  warmly,   and  even 
passionately,   upon  the  subject  :  but  that  warmth  and  that 
passion  arose  from  a  due  sense  of  the  dreadful  tendency  of 
such  a  provision.      And  when  ought  he  to  speak  of  it,  but 
when  they  were  in  the  act  of  completing  that  verv  game  of' 
ambition,   of  which    he   had  complained  ?     In  considering 
the  manner  in    which   that  game  of  ambition  was  proposed 
to  be  plaved.   and    the    measures   that   were    resorted  to  in 
order  to   render    it   successful,   was   he   not  to   look   to   the 
views,   intentions,  and  designs  of  those  whose  object  it  wa> 
to  win  the  ifame  .J      If,   by  the  sort   of  speeches  he   usually 
made,   the    style   of  his    argument,   and    the  warmth  of  his 
delivery,    he    served    the   ri«jht   honourable  gentleman,   the 
right   honourable  gentleman    ought  to  be  much  obliged  to 
him.      Sure    he    was,    that    he    did  not  mean  to  further  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  objects,    and  certain  he  like- 
wise   was.   that    the-  purpo-es   of    ambitious    men    were   b:^t 
served,   by    concealing    all    inquiry   into    their   motives  and 
intention1-,    and    resort in<_r    to  general   encomium-,   on   their 
conduct.      In  examining  a    bii!   that  tm<!ed  io  cause  a  total 
revolution    of'  the   splendor    oi    the    crown,    to    separate   it 
from  the   executive  govcnimeii'.    and    to    give    it    to    other 
;ind  unknown  person-,  he  had  a  right  to  look  to  Uie  private 
views  of  those   who   brought  in   -uch   a  bii!.      If  lie  fount} 
that  such  bill,  under  pretence   oi'a  compiimrm  to  ih,>k;u<r. 
was  calculated  to  degrade  the  royal  launly.  and  to  -,ervc  the 
s'.;-*  of  umbhiou-.  men,   In.-  had   an  undoubted  right  t-.i 
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examine  into,  and  question  the  purity  of  the  designs  and 
intentions  of  its  authors.  Upon  what  principle,  therefore, 
of  propriety  or  reason  or  common  sense,  had  gentlemen 
deemed  an  argument,  founded  in  such  a  purpose  as  he  had 
explained,  a  fit  subject  for  laughter?  Such  laughter  was  worse 
than  madness  itself,  and  more  horrible  than  the  senseless 
ravings  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were  chained  to 
their  cells.  Mr.  Burke  declared,  that  he  had  not  rashly 
suffered  his  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  to  hurry  him 
into  warmth  ;  and  contended,  that  nothing  he  had  said 
was  deserving  of  laughter  or  of  ridicule.  When  the 
House  had  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  he  should, 
he  hoped,  shew  that  he  was  able  to  speak  with  temper, 
and  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  prejudice  itself,  that  the 
arguments  he  had,  before  he  was  interrupted,  only  loosely 
and  generally  thrown  out,  w.ne  founded  in  truth  and 
seriousness,  and  well  worthy  the  solemn  attention  of  every 
man  in  the  country.  At  present,  he  would  only  shew 
the  effects  of  the  bill  collaterally. 

Mr.  Burke  then  proceeded  to  touch  on  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  which  were,  he  remarked,  so  far  new  to 
the  House,  that  they  had  neither  been  expressed  in  any  of 
(lie   resolutions,   nor   opened  or  stated  in  debate.     One  of 
the  first  points  of  this  sort  that  he  alluded  to,  was  the  privy 
purse   of  hi.s   majestv,   which,   from    ^6, coo/,   a   year,   had 
been  increased,   fir.-t  to  .(.u.oec/.,  and  had  at  length  swelled, 
up  to  6o.ccc/.  a  year.      That,  of  which   thev    had   hitherto 
heard  nothing,   was    by  the   bill  to   be  withheld    from    the, 
1'rince   of    Wales,   who   was   to  have   no   privy   purse;   so 
that  by  the  bill    they  would,    separate   from  him   the   table, 
the  honour,   and   the  hospitality  belonging  to  royalty,  and 
were  going,  lor  \\hat  they  knew  to   the  contrary,   to  create 
a   fund   for   bribing   members   of   parliament,   by   entrust- 
ing the  queen  with   the   care   and   application  of  Mich   uu 
enormous  some  of   money.      They  gave  .such   a  large  Mini, 
not  for  what  the  king  would   have  done  were  he   well   and 
in    health,   but   for    her   maji^ty's  guessing  what   the   king 
would  have  wished  to  have  dune,  were  he  well;   \\hile  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  as  regent,  was  neither  suffered  to  net  li- 
berally tor  himself,  nor  to  think  what  hii  royal  father  would 
have  had  transacted.  They  hud  heard  of  the  queen's 
girdle,  the  queen's  shoes,  the  queen's  mantle,  and  other 
parts  of  her  personal  attiiv,  us  head<  of  expenee  under  the 
civil  list ;  but  they  had  never  before  heard  of  the  queen's 
having  an  enormous  Mini  allowed  her,  for  guessing  \\hat 
the  king  would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  insane.  The 
queen  might  be  regarded  as  the  king's  trustee  for  accumu- 
lation, or  his  trustee  for  distributing  money  to  no  pur- 
son  knew  who.  The  sum  might  be  given  away  in  pensions 
t<>  Mipport  the  faction,  and  in  bribes  to  the  members  of 
that  House.  The  privy  purse  in  his  majesty's  hands  had 
been  responsibly  placed  ;  according  to  the  bill,  it  was  to 
be  entrusted  where  there  was  no  responsibility  whatever. 

Mr.  Burke  next  adverted  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
comprehended  the  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  king's  per- 
«on,  from  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  observed,  was  ex- 
presslv  excluded.  Perhaps,  he  said,  that  exclusion  was 
proper,  but  why  were  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dukes  of  C'um- 
berland,  of  Gloucester,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  I'uniilv, 
excluded  ?  Was  he  to  be  laughed  at,  for  saying  that  such  a 
general  exclusion  upon  the  iUce  of  it  appeared  as  it  the 
whole  Hou^e  of  Brunswick  were  outlawed,  excommunicated, 
and  attainted  of  high  trea-on  !  Had  the  rest  of  the  fumilv 
no  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  .J  Had 
they  expressed  that  they  had  no  wish  for  his  recovery  ? 
His  majesty's  person,  and  his  majesty's  money  —  what  >e- 
curity  wa>5  there  ibr  either  .^  The  language  oi'  the  bill 
clearly  was,  "  Oh  !  keep  the  prince  from  both,  and  In 
them  lie  at  the  mi  rev  and  the  will  of  the  kites  and  the  crow-, 
of  the  air."  There  seemed  to  be  no  other  di.-qualilictt- 
lioti  ibr  coming  ne:<i  the  royal  person,  and  having  any 
share  in  the  care  and  guardianship  oi  the  personal  properly 
of  the  king,  but  the  having  sprung  from  his  royal  loins. 
How  did  they  know  but  so  large  a  -urn  as  the  amount  of 
the  king's  privy  ptir-e,  which  his  maje-4},  had  he  been 
sane,  might  have  consented  to  reduce  to  it-,  tbrmcr  amount, 
in  alleviation  of  hK  overburUiened  civil  list,  \\u,  intend.  .1 
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to  be  given  to  jobbers  and  monied  men,  to  bribe  them  to 
adhere  to  the  faction  >et  up  in  opposition  to  the  executive 
government?  Was  lie  then  to  be  laughed  :it,  for  saying, 
that  by  the  bill  the  I  louse  of  Brunswick  were  excluded, 
proscribed,  and  attainted  ? 

The  next  part  of  the   bill  which  struck  him  as  most  ex- 
traordinary,    and     highly   objectionable,     was    that    clause 
which  gave  the  queen's  council  the  power  to  pronounce  his 
majesty    recovered,    and    restore  him    to   his   government. 
An  exclamation   of  Hear  !    hear  !   corning  from   the  other 
side  ot  the  House,    Mr.  Burke  said,  gentlemen  acted  wisely 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent,  what   woidd  follow  from  being 
hoard,   but  he    would  repeat  the  expression.      The   powers 
given  to  the  queen's  council  to  pronounce  his  majesty  reco- 
vered, and  restore  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority, 
were  most  extraordinary.      The  clause  did  not  even  specify 
of  what  number  of  the  queen's  council  those  gifted  with  so 
extraordinary  a  power   were  to  consist..     That  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  filling  up  of  a  blank.      Parliament  had 
been  deemed  competent  to  dethrone  a  sovereign  ;  but,  when 
they   came    to    the  return  of  a   king   to  the  exercise  of  his 
roval  functions,   the  whole  power  was  given  to  a  council, 
to  consist  of  no    person   knew    who.      Mr.  Burke  declared, 
he  would    for    the    present    touch    but  on  some   few   of  the 
heads  ot  tin-  monster,  and  that  as  shortly  as  possible.     They 
had    declared    the   king    incapable    of  exercising    his    roval 
authority,    alter    a    lull    and    solemn    examination    of   his 
majesty's  physicians  ;   but,    whether    he    was   to   be  deemed, 
capable  of  resuming   the   exercise  ol  the  royal  authority  or 
not,   was  not  to  depend   on  any  examination  had  by  them. 
Before   his   majesty  hail  been  declared    incapable  by  parlia- 
ment,  and  before  thov  had  acted  on  tli.it  declaration  of  in- 
capacity,    his    majesty's    physicians    had    undergone    four 
separate,  solemn,  and  scrupulous  examinations  :   one  before 
the    privy   council,    two    before  that   1  louse,   and  one  upon 
oath  before  the  other  I  Iou-e.      Thus  parliament  had   e\er- 
ci-,d    all    its   own  powers  of  investigation,    and  superad.led 
tin :-<•    of  another    of   great   authority.       Why    was    there 
nut   to  b-j   at   iea-t   a*   scrupulous  uu  examination   of  hi> 
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majesty**  licaltli.  \\lu-n  ;i  motion  of  so  much  importance 
as  his  re-uminu  hiv  author!;  v  was  to  In-  decided  ?  Out 
of  per-onal  delicacy  and  re-pert,  the  I  Univ.-  had  pro- 
ceeded careful lv  to  examine  into  and  ascertain  the  tact 
ot  his  majesty's  incapacity,  b<  lore  thev  grounded  ;inv  pro- 
ceeding  upon  it  :  and  v.a-  it  h  --•  important,  le-<  rccc^siry, 
when  tin1  fjucstioii  \\.-T-.  whether  the  countrv  wa^  to  be 
governed  hv  a  person  in  ''i-  senses  or  rot,  thai  the  {'act 
siiould  IK-  at  least  as  comvtiv  nscerttiined  with  respect  to 
I.'is  jnajotv's  recovery?  A^  the  bill  >tnod,  until  her  ina- 
jc-iy  should  think  fit  to  assert  that  the  kin^  was  well,  the 
people  were  not  to  know  it.  If  the  council  \\ere  niiiii<te- 
rial,  and  it  his  majesty  were  well  enough  to  -it  in  a  chair 
at  the  head  of  that  council,  the  bill  provided,  that  he 
should  be  declared  capable.  This  was  putting  the  whole, 
power  of  changing  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
\Viliis  and  his  keepers.  A  person  who  had  !u-en  insane, 
might,  he  contended,  be  *o  Mibdued  bv  coercion  and  seve- 
rity, a«,  to  be  capable-  of  being  prevailed  on  to  act  the 
farce  appointed  him,  of  appearing  for  a  short  period  to 
have  recovered  his  intellects.  I  le  mair.v.ir.ed  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  man  to  -wear,  that  a  pev-on  who  had 
lost  his  understanding,  was  restored  and  in  his  sen>c», 
compared  with  the  ea>e  ol  procuring  a  UKMI.  from  the  con- 
duct and  conversation  of  another,  to  swear  that  he  was  out 
of  his  senses.  lie  urged  the  utter  impossibility  of  bringing 
it  to  proof,  whether  a  person  who  had  been  insane,  was 
perfectly  recovered  or  not.  What  wa-  likelv  to  be  the 
natural  conduct  of  a  peixm  ><>  happily  restored:'  L  n- 
doubtedly,  hi-  fii'-t  object  would  b.-  to  revive  tliose  do- 
iiM-'ic  feeling--,  dearest  to  the  human  heart.  \\"ere  the 
king  to  recover,  and  had  he  U  in  In-  po\v-T,  \vould  he  iiot, 
on  the-  re-toration  ol'  hi-  intellet't-.  lir-t  call  hi>  dear<  ;t 
son  the  Prince  <>f  \\'alis  nito  hi-  IM  ,-, -,;,_•,.•;  V.'neAi  nc 
not  next  a>k  for  hi^  next  -on  tiie  i);i';e  ot  \<nk.  .:i,d  liic 
rest  of  the  roval  progeny  J.  Did  the  bill  pi-ovid'  lor  this  .' 
No.  The  whole  v\as  to  lie  done  in  a  blind  manner, 
in  the  dark,  and  in  a  way  mot  Im'ulc  to  ; uspicion.  The 
VOL.  in.  u  D 
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whole-  was  a  scheme,  under  the  pretence  of  pronouncing 
his  majesty  recovered,  to  bring  back  an  insane  king. 
Those  who  conceived,  that  the  proof  of  a  man  having  reco- 
vered his  understanding  was  to  depend  on  affidavits  and 
entries,  forgot  that  a  sane  king  naturally  courted  public 
inspection,  and  was  desirous  of  being  examined  and  that 
his  recovery  should  be  established  to  the  conviction  of  hi* 
subjects. 

Mr.  Burke  reiterated  his  objections  to  the  bill,  and  laid 
great  stress  on  the  circumstance  of  the  House  of"  Brunswick 
being  excluded  from  any  share  of  the  guardianship  ot 
the  king's  person.  He  declared  he  did  not  suspect  the 
queen  of  being  capable  of  acting  improperly,  but,  a*  a 
public  man,  it  was  his  duty  to  suspect  .-itualions  and  tempt- 
ations, that  might  pervert  the  purest  mind,  and  draw  it 
aside  from  the  straight  path  of  rectitude,  and  thus  render 
her  majesty  the  tool  of  ambitious  men.  He  reprobated 
the  bill  on  account  of  its  malevolent  aspect,  in  excluding 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  for  its  malicious  attempt  to 
guard  against  evils  from  a  quarter  whence1  none  were 
expected  to  come,  and  laying  a  quarter  open  whence  they 
•were  most  to  be  dreaded.  The  House,  he  said,  had  pro- 
ceeded >tep  after  step,  and  been  led  on  to  do  that,  which, 
if  proposed  altogether,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  have  been 
rejected  bv  everv  man  of  honour.  Like  Macbeth,  who. 
after  having  murdered  Duncan  anil  Banquo,  exclaimed, 

• I  am  in  blood 

JStept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  \\utlr  no  moiv. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  <_ro  o'er 

they  found  themselves  inclined  to  proceed,  from  not  daring 
to  trace  back  their  steps.  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  he'  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  throw  out  this  preliminary  serie>  of 
loe'-e  remarks,  not  doubting  but  if  they  were'  coolly  and 
seriously  attended  to,  they  would  call  lorth  those  ot  men 
of  greater  abilities  than  himself,  and  that  like-  the  man  who 
first  raised  a  -park,  he  should  see  that  spark  kindle  into  m 
tlame  hereafter. 

1  he  bill  uas,  read  a  second  time  without  a  division, 
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1  in  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  IV^VMCN  hill.  \Mien 
»  lie  clau-c  \vas  read,  by  which  it  is  enjoin  d.  ;'  ar  t'i.  r  ,-ent  -hall 
hind  himself  bv  oath,  to  take  care  of  t!i.  personal  ,-aU-fv  of  t!ie 
i'.in-^  to  the  utmost  of  his  poucr  and  abilav,  and  to  ;j;i>vt  ni  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  and  restrictions  recit"d  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  BURKE  said,  that  when  ho  compared  tin-  cl.-m-e 
M'ith  another  in  the  .-.anio  hill,  he  felt  a  persuasion  that  the 
h-amers  of  it  intended  it  not  only  as  a  mockery  of  the 
Prince  of  \\';!Jes,  hut  as  an  in-nlt  to  common  sense:  for 
lie  found  that  the  prince,  who  was  not  to  he  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  roval  person,  was  to  swear  \h.at  lie  would 
protect  it  ;  whilst  those  who  were  in  fact  to  have  the  care 
<>»  Ins  majestv,  wei'e  not  to  he-  called  upon  to  give  any 
pledge  whatever  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  tru-t  com- 
mitted to  them.  lie  admitted  that  it  was.  unlikelv  the 
person  of  the  kini{  should  be-  in  anv  clanger  from  the 
<jueen  ;  but  it  was  ju-t  as  unlikely  that  there  should  be  any 
cause  tor  apprehension  ot  danger  to  him  from  Ins  >on  :  and 
therefore1  both  or  neither  should  be  bound  to  give  the  >ecu- 
rity  of  an  oath  tor  the  protection  of  the  roval  person.  As 
ihe  bill  then  stood,  common  sense1  mu>t  revolt  at  it  ;  for 
Hie  person  who  was  actually  to  have  the  care  of  Ids  majestv, 
ivus  leit  tree  from  all  engagements  relative  to  Tie  satetv  of 
»ho  king:  and  the  regent,  who  was  to  have  no  power  over 
lj)s  majesty's  person,  wa>  to  swear  that  he  \\ould  take  care 
'il  him  !  Nav.  the  verv  persons  who  wei'e  to  be  ajijniintetl 
couiiM'llors  to  the  queen,  wen?  not.  to  enter  into  anv  en^a^e- 
mein  <>\  this  nature  :  tor  the  oath  which  thev  \\ere  lo  take, 
\sa^  totallv  Client  on  tin-  head,  a-  appeared  from  the  iivm 
o)  it.  \\hich  he  read  a-  follows:  •"  I  A.  1>.  i!o  •><  >ie!:;,!iy 
promise  and  -\\ear,  that  1  \\ill  trulv  am)  taithtullv  «••  :i:i~el. 
and  advise  the  (j-.ieeii'-  mo>t  excellent  in.:|<  si  v,  uccordi-ij;  to 
the  be--l  ot  m\  |uil<re!uent,  in  all  matter-  to'icMiii'j  the  care 
ot  hi.-  majc'stv'-  royal  IMM'-OII.  and  i  lie  di-;  )•  ,-iii'j.  ord'  rin->', 
-«)ld  managing  all  llunp  relai  ing  thereto.  >u  help  me  Gad/' 

D  JU    2 
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In  this  oath,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  there  was  not  one 
word  about  the  personal  safety  of  the  monarch;  and 
though  these  counsellors  were  to  be  appointed  to  advise 
her  majesty  touching  the  care  of  the  king,  they  were,  not 
bound  by  the  oath  to  consult  the  safety  of  his  person  in  the 
advice  that  they  should  give.  Thus  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  be  compelled  to  enter  into  engagement*,  in  them- 
selves nugatorv  and  absurd,  because  the  person,  whom  b\ 
these  engagements  he  was  bound  to  protect,  was  taken  out 
of  his  power;  and  the  queen  and  her  counsellors,  who 
could  alone  protect  that  royal  person,  because  they  alone 
were  to  have  the  custody  and  care  of  him,  were  left  free 
from  those  very  engagements  which  were  to  be  forced  upon 
the  prince.  Thus  was  an  oath  imposed  where  it  could  be 
of  no  use,  and  omitted  where  alone  it  was  necessary.  Sense 
and  decency  would  therefore  require,  either  that  the  prince 
should  not  be  bound  to  take  this  oath,  or  that  it  should  be 
taken  also  by  the  queen  and  her  counsellors, 

lie  said  that  the  objection  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
stating  to  the  committee,  was  not  the  only  one  that  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  thought  that  the  oath  ought  not  to 
stand  at  the  head  or'  the  bill,  because  the  things  to  which 
a  person  was  called  upon  to  swear,  ought  to  precede  the 
oath,  that  he  might  know  to  what  he  was  going  to  swear, 
otherwise  the  prince  might  be  put  into  as  tin k ward  a  pre- 
dicament as  the  persons  who  were  bound  to  swear  to  an  &c. 
&c.  Besides,  then1  was  something  very  new  in  the  form 
of  this  oath,  which  was  to  be  taken  b\  the  prince:  lie  was 
to  swe:.r  (exclusively  of  anv  tiling  that  :r!a;--d  to  the  safety 
of  the  kind's  per.-.on)  'hat  lie  wi/uld  ,-  ,:iii!;i:!i  all  the  pro- 
visions ol  the  bill  then  b^iore  the  committee.  What  was> 
the  reason  for  conlhiing  the  oath  to  thai  particular  bill  ? 
Why  did  it  diifer  Jivm  the  coronation  oath,  which  had  a 
verier,.!  view.-'  !!v  that,  the  prince  was  bound  to  govern 
according  to  the  lav  -  .  »  tin  land.  \VKni  the  bill,  actually 
under  discussion,  should  have  passed  into  an  act,  then  it 
ftuuld  become  one  of  the  law-,  ol'  the  land,  and  would  of 
•  .'Ui-M-  be  included  in  that  general  uitli.  But  something 
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insidious  was  meant  by  this  proceed  hit:,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  marked  by  such  a  departure  i'ruin  the  established 
rules  and  customs. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.  To  the  elau.se  in  the  bill,  which 
restrained  the  repent  ironi  creating  peers,  Mr.  Ji-llirib  moved 
an  amendment,  by  limiting  the  duration  of  this  restraint  to  the 
1st  ofFehn-  try,  171/0.  The  amendment  was  supported  by  Lord 
North.  Mr.  Pitt  remarked,  that  he  disapproved  of  the  amend- 
ment, on  the  same  ground  which  induced  him  to  oppose  it 
\\hen  the  resolution  had  been  under  discussion  in  the  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  noble  lord  had  just  urged  the 
same  reasons  against  it,  which  he  had  then  answered,  and  there- 
tore  he  should  not  repeat  his  arguments  over  again. 

Mr.  BIKK.F.  said,  he  should  not  scruple  to  declare  that 
he  had  always  doubted  the  intentions  of  the  proposer  oi' 
the  resolutions,  when  lie  induced  the  House  to  pass  them, 
lie  had  stated  his  fear<  at  the  time,  that  it  was  intended  by 
prevailing  on  the  two  limits  of  parliament  previously  to 
pledge  themselves,  to  force  them  to  abandon  their  delibera- 
tive capacity  hereafter;  and  tho.-e  tears  were  now  tullv  ve- 
rified. The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  declared,  that 
unless  anv  thing'  new  was  stated,  he  would  say  no  more 
upon  the  subject.  One  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
lamented  the  absence  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Fox.  a  thousand  times.  Mr.  Burke  said,  lie  comparatively 
had  reason  to  lament  it  ten  thousand  times.  It  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  lamented  the  absence  ot  a 
general,  the  ablest  that  ever  conducted  an  opposition 
armv.  \\ha?  t'^uht  not  his  lamentation  to  be  !  The  right 
honourable  gentlur.au  had  a  hkdi  sense  ot  the  phalanx  that 
he  fought  with.  l!  lie  ran.  he  knew  he  ran  with  kings. 
He  therefore  thought  nothing  of  conquering  their  irregular 
armv.  without  their  general  to  lead  them.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  reminded  him  ot  Montecuculli.  who, 
on  the  death  of  jvlarshal  Turenne.  broke  his  *•{{[{}',  and  said 
he  would  tight  no  more,  because  he  had  no  enemy  left  that 
was  worthy  to  cope  with.  Mr.  Burke  adverted  to  the 

D  D    3 
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period  of  history  to  which  lie  alluded,  and  stated  facts 
apposite  to  his  argument,  declaring  that  he  wished  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  a  happv  retirement,  conscious 
as  he  was  that  he  was  opposing  an  adversary  that  could 
ruin  him,  and  who  chose-  that  <!av  to  conquer,  as  all  good 
generals  would  \\ish  to  do,  without  risking  a  battle.  Mr. 
Burke  said,  that  whether  he  could  produce  any  thing  new 
or  not,  he  should  cvrtainlv  acquit  his  conscience,  and  en- 
deavour to  do  his  dutv. 

He  desired,  in  the  iirst  place,  to  be  shewn  when,  in 
any  reger.cv  bill  prior  to  the  present,  there  had  been  a 
limitation  of  peers.-'  i  \:  contended,  that  the  present 
limitation  must  be-  propose*!,  on  a  su.-pici<m  that  the  prince 
would  abuse  his  trust  :  or  that  his  roval  higlmeWs  friend*-- 
were  such  me;i  MS  were  suspicious:  or,  (rom  tlic  affected 
motive  that  the  king  would  be  hurt,  it',  upon  his  recoverv, 
he  found  a  change  of  tables,  chairs,  ami  stools  about  hi> 
person  :  lor  it  was  not  less  absurd  to  suppose  one  thing 
than  the  other.  Mr.  Bin  ke,  in  order  to  exemplify  his 

argument  that  the  kin<r  had,    at  various  times,  suffered  dit- 
r-  ~ 

ferent  men.  and  at  different  periods,  to  increase  the  peerage, 
went  through  a  list  of  the  various  administrations  of  InU- 
years.  He  first  mentioned  the1  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
whose  power,  lie  observed,  had  been  as  large  as  hi--  heart, 
and  yet,  that  noble  marqui-,  in  whose  footstep-  the  pre-em 
Whigs  professed  to  tread,  was  extremely  sparing  of  grants 
of  peerages.  Why  then  should  it  be  supposed  that  they 
would  deviate  from  an  example  which  they  took  for  their 
model,  when  they  wished  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public? 

In  this  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Burke  suffered  his  na- 
tural warmth  to  hurry  him  into  a  violent  invective  again-f 
the  supporters  of  the  bill.  He  imputed  their  insisting  on 
such  a  restriction  as  the  one  under  consideration,  to  the 
blackness  of  their  hearts,  and  the  rooted  degree  of  their 
mali<mitv.  With  regard  to  the  probable  prodigal  makino- 

~  fc  ~  1  ™  O 

of  peers.    Mr.  Burke  said   it  was  a  slander.      The    motives 
could   iK..t   be  formed  from   the  prince,   becau-e  thu>e  who 
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ascribed  them,  did  not  know  him:  it  could  not  be  from  the 
men,  because  their  power  had  before  been  exerted  without 
abuse.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  for  instance,  had  often 
served  his  majesty  :  first  as  lord  chamberlain,  which  place 
lie  filled  with  hi<rh  honour;  then  as  lord  lieutenant  ot 
Ireland;  and  lastly,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  and  in 
each  capacity,  the  noble  duke  had  acted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  sovereign.  Would  it  lie  contended,  that  his  majesty 
could  be  pleased  only  by  one  person  .•*  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, how  many  and  how  diilerent  the  .sort  of  men  were-, 
which  he  had  at  different  times  favoured.  The  Karl  of 
Shelburne,  who  was  at  one  time  generally  supposed  to  be 
disliked  by  the  king,  was  at  a  particular  period  in  favour. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  also,  who  was  once  the 
last  person  likely  to  be  in  favour  at  court,  had  since  been  in 
favour,  and  had  well  repaid  that  favour  !  Why,  then,  was 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  persons  who  had  been  once  in  his 
majesty's  favour,  might  not  be  so  again J.  There  never  had 
been  so  many  peer>  made,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  as  during 
the  present  administration.  I  le  adverted  to  Mr.  Rolle's 
declaration  on  a  former  occasion,  that  there  had  been 
persons  created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power, 
who  were  not  fit  to  be  his  grooms,  and  made  a  variety  of 
pertinent  and  pointed  animadversions  upon  it ;  and  vet,  he 
remarked,  that  at  the  same-  time  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  made  the  largest  use  of  this  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  he  would  not  permit  a  temporary  exer- 
cise of  it  by  the  ministers  of  the  regent.  If,  therefore,  the 
committee  put  no  period  to  the  restriction,  Mr.  Burke  said, 
it  was  directly  against  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  he  asked,  if  no  great  men  in  this  kingdom  existed 
worthy  of  being  distinguished,  except  those  whom  the  ri^ht 
honourable  gentleman  had  distinguished  r1  lie  contended, 
that  this  was  an  affront  to  the  noble  young  men  of  the 
kingdom,  and  he  nut  several  cases  hvnotheticallv  ot  \ouni>- 

O  l  •    '  »  »  O 

men  of  noble  families  fit  to  be  made1  peers.    I  le  took  notice 
of  the    declaration    of  the   lord    chancellor    in    the  house  ot' 
peers,   that   the   prince   might  indemnify   himself  by   pro* 
l)  i)   4 
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mises,  which  ho  considered  as  an  affront  to  the  law,  the? 
landed  interest,  and  the  noblesse  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mon*. Mr.  Burke  went  over  Lord  North's  ground  O1 
argument,  that  the  restriction  in  question  would  tend  to 
support  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  combination  against  the 
crown,  and  to  encourage  a  faction  in  that  House:  —  points 
which  he  urged  with  additional  force  of  argument.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Burke  more  than  once,  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  manner,  caused  an  expression  oi  laughter 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  On  one  of  the-e  occasions 
he  remarked,  that  gentlemen  might  laugh  poor  honesty 
out  of  countenance,  but  they  would  better  prove  their 
claim  to  respect,  by  answering  \\\>  argument.-. 

The  amendment  was  m  iiatived  without  a  division. 


February  9. 

THE  House  being  again  in  a  committee  on  the  regency  bill, 
the  seventeenth  clause  was  next  read,  vesting  in  her  majesty 
the  care  of  the  king's  person,  and  the  government  of  the  house- 
hold. Lord  North  and  others  condemned  the  clause,  on  the 
ground  oi'  her  majestv's  having  any  share  in  the  executive 
government.  They  reprobated  the  mea>ure  of  dividing  that 
power  a?  unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  and  expressed  their 
fears  qf  its  operating  as  a  pernicious  pi\  eident. — Mr.  Pitt  said, 
that  the  ground  of  objection  to  the  elause  was  stated  to 
be  that  of  parliamentary  iatluence;  a  ground  \\liich  he  would 
venture  to  say  it  \vas  wholly  unusual  to  take  broadly  and  openly 
in  that  House;  because,  whatever  might  have  been  gentlemen's 
private  opinions  respecting  that  particular  kind  of  influence,  it 
never  had  been  avowed  to  be  necessary  to  government,  till  the 
Lords  had  thought  proper  to  avow  it  that  day.  When  it  was 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  state  and  splendour 
of  the  regent,  by  decorating  him  with  those  external  marks  oi 
the  royal  dignity*  ought  not  the  king's  dignity  to  be  kept  up  by 
such  marks?  Ouizht  they,  in  the  earliest  moment:,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's illness,  to  be  eager  to  strip  him  of  every  mark  of 
dignity,  in  order  to  deck  out  the  regent  with  unnecessary 
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pov.-er-  y  lie  contended,  that  tiu-v  uiijrlit  not;  and  that  it  was 
tlu'ir  u'uty  to  manifest  that  thr\  had  not  forgotten  the  refcpect 
iiiiil  reverence.  due  to  a  s.",\vi-L-ign,  who  had,  throughout  his 
ru^'i,  proved  himself  the  lather  of  his  people. 

Mr.  IU  KKI:  -aid.  that  lie  imi-t  oiler  a  few  words  on 
tlic  ;'."ti,'.'i<-ii;ii'_c  assertion?  oi  the  ri^ht  honourable  gen- 
il'-man.  To  justify  iiuii  panegyric  on  the  sovereign  which 
the  riLiht  hon-airable  Ljentlcinan  had  pronounced,  he  was 
tailed  upon  io  hr.:i<4-  him  torth  as  a  pageant,  dressed  up 
uith  u-(.l(  --  -|)le;.(ioiu',  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ambitious 
UK  u.  The.  r;Lrht  honourable  oentlemun  had  asked,  would 
they  .-trip  ilie  kin^  <"1"  every  murk  tit  royalty,  and  transfer 
all  the  dignities  of  the  crown  to  another  person  'J.  Xo, 
I  leaven  lorbid,  when  the  person  wearing  the  crown  could 
lend  a  Ljraee  to  tho-e  dignities,  and  derive  a  lustre  from  the 
spit  ndour  of  his  household  !  But.  did  thev  recollect  that 
thev  wvre  talking  "I  a  sick  king,  of  a  monarch  smitten  by 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and  that  the  Almighty  had 
huried  him  from  hi-  throne,  and  plunged  him  into  a  con- 
dition v.  hieh  drw.  down  upon  him  the  pitv  of  the  meanest 
p'.-axint  in  his  kingdom  —  [Mr.  Burke  \vas  called  to  or- 
der I/-,1  th  ••  trea^urv-side  ot  the  House.  The  Marquis  oi 
Gi'iih;;;..  --.'.iii.  that  ne  tiler  the  ri^lit  honourable  gentleman. 
nor  aiiv  other  man  hi  that  Uouse,  should  dare  tt)  sav  the 
ki;,j.  v.;.-  iiarl.-d  fi  om  \\\*  throne.  There  being  a  general 
cry  of  t;  Take  don-;-.  In-,  wortls,"]  Mr.  Burke  ro>e  again, 
and  :'.<  >-<;o;i  a-  he  liatl  obtained  a  hearing,  >aul,  he  would 
give  Ljeut  lean  ti  .1  lull  ojipoj'tuiiitv  ol  taking  down  hi.swonls. 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  interrupted  in  ilu-  mul-t  of  a 
seiitince,  ai.d  tha'  Senpture  it>ell,  -o  m-nmed  and  mangled, 


lint    when    it    was    said 


renere         a^jieinv.          nt    wen    it    was    sai       n 


their  chin  eh---,  thai  lli*  king  wa>  allhcted  tor  their  sins, 
nii'rht  it  not  b«-  .-auk  that  lie  wa>  >truck  In*  the  hand  ot 
God?  \l  a  time  \\hen  thev  were  putting  up  their  pravers 
in  their  temple-  t<»  Ir.avtii  to  restore  the  king,  prostrating 
themselves  before'  the  Deity,  and  declaring  that  it  was  in 
punibhment  of  their  iniquities  thai  i.he  sovereign  wa6  taken 
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ill,  (which  he  thought  had  better  not  have  been  said)  might 
he  not  have  liberty  to  declare  that  Omnipotence  had 
smitten  his  majesty?  His  illness  was  caused  by  no  act 
of  theirs;  but  ought  they,  at  that  hour  of  sickness  and 
calamity,  to  clothe  his  bed  with  purple ?  Ought  they  to 
make  a  mockery  of  him,  to  put  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his 
head,  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  dressing  him  in  a  raiment  of 
purple,  to  cry,  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Britons  !" 

Mr.  Burke  censured  the  idea  of  giving  the  powers  of 
the  crown  to  one  person,  and  its  patronage  to  another  ; 
because,  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  lustre  of  the  roval  dignity  unimpaired  :  but,  was 
that  the  way  to  effect  it  ?  As  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
had  planned  the  business,  the  government  would  be  weak, 
enervated,  and  altogether  destitute  of  dignity  ;  there  would 
be  no  mark  of  royalty  about  the  regent  for  ambassadors  to 
observe,  and  thence  the  country  would  stand  degraded  and 
sunk  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe :  and,  however  we  might 
pass  it  over,  and  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  among 
ourselves  at  home,  the  impression  given  of  our  government 
abroad  was  highly  material.  How  would  the  king,  on  his 
recovery,  be  pleased  at  seeing  the  patronage  of  the  house- 
hold taken  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  representative, 
and  given  to  the  queen?  lie  must  be  Blocked  at  the  idea, 
unless  they  supposed,  what  it  was  monstrous  to  .suppose, 
that  the  king  was  a  good  husband  and  a  bad  father.  An 
honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  they  were  not  going 
to  make  a  king.  He  was  afraid  they  were.  It  was  meant 
that  the  person  who  should  represent  his  majesty,  should 
not  have  the  attendance  which  ought  to  accompany  royalty. 
When  had  such  a  project  been  ever  before  practised  as  a 
separation  of  the  royal  dignity  from  the  regal  office?  He 
put  the  case  of  a  minor  king,  of  seventeen  years,  and  >aid, 
in  that  case,  would  not  a  regent  be  provided  and  invested 
•uith  all  the  royal  dignity  of  a  king?  He  referred  to  the 
regency  bills  in  the  reign  of  (ieorge  the  Second,  and  the 
regency  bill  passed  in  the  present  reign,  and  contended, 

14 
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that  iii  both  the  t'ull  powers  were  given,  lie  maintained 
al-o,  that  t.he  roval  tiiniilv  were  noiiced  in  each,  whereas 
they  were  toiailv  excluded  tntin  tlie  |)re>eiit  bill,  and  power 
ot  an  enormous  mauni  mi1.-  wa- taken  out  ot  the  hands  of  the 
kind's  eldest  son,  and  put  into  the  hands  ot  a  per-on  not  of 
his  majesty's  bioi  (1.  1  lie  regent  wa-  tieil  up  Irom  making 
peer> :  h<-  was  debarred  from  granting  pen-ions  and  offices; 
he  wa-  restrained  from  exercising  charities,  bestowing 
bountir-,  or  doing  any  one  grateful  office  which  served  as 
a  balance  again>t  the  dreadful  attributes  ot  sovereignty. 
\Vhcre  was  he  to  get  money  to  distribute  bounties  y  \\'as 
lie  to  take  it  out  of  his  own  privy  purse,  or  the  receipts  of 
the  little  paltry  duchy  of  Lancaster?  To  the  queen  the, 
House  proposed  to  be-  prodigal;  to  the  heir  apparent  they 
had  not  inven  the  lea-t  dignity  in  the  world.  What  were 
thev  then  loing.J  They  were  about  to  give  a  mock  crown,  a 
tin-el  robe,  and  a  sceptre  from  the  theatre,  lackered  over, 
and  unreal:  and.  at  the  same  tune,  they  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  tax  the  people,  >o  that  the  prince'.--  name-  should 
never  be  mentioned  without  some  recollection  which  must 
excite  unpopularity.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
to  have  300, occ/.  influence  when  he  went  out.  The  riijht 
honourable  gentleman  thought  the  prince  might  do  without 
influence,  although  he  knew  that  he  could  not  do  without 
it  him.-elf.  In  former  times,  the  way  to  popularity  was  by 
standing  up  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  wa>  born  tor  the  age  in  \\  Inch 
he  lived;  he  took  another  road;  his  first  object  was,  by  .-.ome 
means  or  other,  to  get  court  favour,  and  having  obtained 
indirectlv  a  degree  of  power,  he  thought  to  gam  popularity 
afterward-,  it  he  could.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  contrived  the  bill  to  fortify  himself  when  out  of  office. 
The  separation  of  power  from  royalty  muM  destroy  the  re- 
pre>entation  ot  tin.-  country,  or  the  queen's  i^overnment 
must  de-troy  thr  reuvntV.  Hi-  majesty  might  continue  ill 
for  twenty  year-,  and  then,  what  a  >tate  ot  anarchy,  dis- 
union, and  difficult  v,  the  divided  government  they  were 
setting  up,  would  create!  Hy  depriving  the  regent  of  the 
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power  of  making  peers,  they  bad  shut  the  door  of  the 
House  ot  Lords  against  the  people.  They  bad  put  it  out 
of  their  own  power  ever  to  correct  their  error,  and  had 
made  the  House  of  Lords  the  great,  independent,  and  om- 
nipotent branch  of  the  legislature. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 


February  10. 

Tin:  House  went  again  into  a  committee  on  the  regency  bill. 
The  clause  relative-  to  the  (juerii's  council  being  read,    Mr.  Pitt 
proposed,   that  it  should  consist  of  the  four  principal  officers  of 
the   household,   the   lord   chamberlain,    the    lord   steward,    the 
master  of  the  lu;r.-e,   and  the   groom    ot    the  stole,    for  the  tune 
In  ing.   and   in  addition    to    these,   of  four  other  persons  ;   in  se- 
lecting of  whom,  he  was  naturally  led  to  make  choice  of  those 
whom  his  majesty  himself  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church 
and  the  lau  ;   and   therefore    he  should    propose   the  names   of 
John  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   Edward  Lord  Thurlow, 
William  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,   Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon.     He 
meant  that  these  four  should  be  appointed  counsellors  by  name, 
and  not  as  officers  filling,  for  the  time  being,  the  stations  which 
they  now  held  :   but  the   four  officers   of  the  household  he  pro- 
posed not  by  their    own   names,   hut   the  names  of  their  offices. 
Mr.  Pov,  %•»  wished  to  know  m  uhnt  manner,  and  to  what  extent 
responsibility  attached  to  the  council.      Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that 
no   trust    could  be  created  m  an\  means  aii't  ct.n^the  public  in- 
terest,    without    public     responsibility.        According    to    every 
principle  of  the    constitution,   every  trust  appointed   under  go- 
vernment had  responsibility  attached  to   it  when  called  upon  by 
the  country.      Whatever  advice   the  council  .should  give  to  her 
majesty,    they  would  become  responsible  for  such  advice.      Mr. 
Bouverie  wished   to   know,   whether    the   queen    could    not    act 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  her  council,   and  if  so,  lie  conceived 
there  could  be  no  responsibility. 

Mr.  BUKKE  said,  that  certainly  in  the  character  of  a 
subject,  and  .-till  more  particularly  as  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion >bf  became  invested  with  an  important  trust,  the 
queen  was,  responsible.  He  agreed  that  no  tniit  could  be 
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given  without  responsibility  ;  in  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, the  principle  was  recognized  and  violated;  lor. 
though  a  responsibility  was  avowed,  there  uvre  no  traces 
by  which  that  responsibility  was  to  be  found.  In  the  clauses 
appointing  the  prince  to  the  otliee  of  reg<  nt,  the  greatest 
was  by  oath ;  but.  in  the  (jiiecn's  trust  th'.-iv  uas  no  oath, 
nor  any  trace  of  a  tr;;-<  :  and  though  m-ant  to  stand  ap- 
purently  and  avowedly  as  a  trust,  ii  was  not  guarded  as  it 
it  WMV  realk  -o.  This  therefore  wa»  likt  \%h;-.t  Macbetli 
?aid  ot  the  witches. 

'•   They  keep  the  \vord  nt'  pron:ise  to  the  ear, 
And  luxak  it  to  the  hope." 

It  had  been  urged,  that  the  reason  for  not  proposing  the 
princes  of  the  blood  was  out  of  respect  to  them  ;  a  respect 
which  was  a  perpetual  disqualification,  like  the  re-pect  of 
the  Epicureans  for  their  gods.  That  respect  was  to  put  the 
princes  of  the1  blood  out  of  the  commonwealth,  because 
they  were  the  first  persons  in  it.  In  the  regoncv  bill  of 
George  the  -Second  was  to  be  found  tin:  Duke  ot'  Cumber- 
land, and  yet,  had  the  modern  doctrine  then  prevailed,  in- 
stead ol  suilering  the  duke  to  go  and  obtain  a  glorious 
victory  over  the  rebels,  the  language  would  have  been,  "  Do 
not  let  him  go.  because  he  mav  be  tried  bv  a  court  martial 
for  absence  from  dntv,  or  some  other  criminal  neglect.'' 
Mr.  Burke  mentioned  other  instances  of  princes  of  the 
blood  having  been  entrusted  with  situations  of  the  greatest 
responsibility,  and  of  the  present  prince-,  holding  ofliees  of 
trust  and  responsibility;  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
di-re>pect  being  ofiered  in  putting  them  into  -uch  situa- 
tions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considered  n  a-  an  additional 
insult  to  the  royal  family,  and  a>  a  gros<  dUr«>pect  t"  the 
king,  that  it  was  attempted  to  prevent  the  prince-  of  the 
blood  from  beinii  ot  the  queen's  conned.  I  Ie  contended, 
that  the  bill  wa>  not  calculated  to  shew  respect  to  hi--  ma- 
jesty, but  to  manifest  an  interested  regard  tor  the  house- 
hold in  its  authors,  and  a  determined  etl'-rt  fur  the  support 
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i)l'  a  faction.  The  trainers  ot  it  had  first  proceeded  to  a 
violation  of  precedents,  next  to  a  violation  of  law,  thru  to  a 
violation  ot  the  constitution,  and  now  they  had  arrived  at 
a  climax  of  violence;  a  violation  ot  the  la\\  of  nature. 
lie  deprecated  the  clause,  as  calculated  to  break  tli"  bonds 
of  domestic  union,  to  raise  the  servants  above-  their  ma-ter<. 
who  were  shut  out  anil  excommunicated,  and  to  sow  di  — 
sentioiis  in  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family. 

As  sooiin.s  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved  the  ei^lit  names  regularly,  and 
tlit'  committee  had  decided  that  those  eiiiht  names  should  he 
the  members  of  the  iouncil,  Lord  North  moved,  "That  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  l)e  a  memher  of 
the  said  council."  After  the  motion  had  heen  supported  h\ 
Lord  I'eauchamp  and  Lord  Maitlaiul,  and  opposed  hv  Mr. 
Addinqton, 

Mr.  BriiKi;  observed,  that  the  committee  had  now  got 
t\\o  principles  laid  down,  anil  those  ;,s  opposite  to  each 
other  as  light  to  darkness.  The  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  but  one  (Mr.  Addington)  had  said,  that 
the  Duke  ot  York  ought  not  to  be  ot'  the  council,  lest  his 
too  great  /eal  and  filial  affection  should  prompt  him  to 
pronounce  the  king  well,  previously  to  the  re-establishment 
of  his  health  ;  and  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  >aid,  the  presumption  was,  that  irom 
the  princes,  ot  the  blood  being  interested,  his  maje-tv  nn'n-ht 
not  be  restored  to  his  government  at  the  time  of  hi-  reco- 
very.  Mr.  Burke  reasoned  upon  these  contrasted  disqua- 
lifications, and  denied  that  they  could  both  be  founded. 
He  said  that  gentlemen  were1  fond  of  resorting  to  the  dark 
and  barbarous  time  ot  Henry  the  Sixth:  a  period  before 
our  constitution  was  formed.  He  would  refer  them  to 
more  modern  times,  to  the  regency  bill  of  the1  fifth  of  tin- 
present  king:  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  at  the  in-taruv 
of  the  king  himself.  In  that  bill,  the  king  wa-  enabled  to 
nominate  a  regent,  but  disabled  from  naming  an\  but  hi- 
or.  Mr.  Burke  laid  great  stress  un  the  \\urding  of 
4t 
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that  statute,  and  a-ked  u'lutiur  it  v.  ;t-  right  to  exclude  all 
the  -,>n-  ot  a  father  from  having  aitv  -hare  in  the  custody 
«-f  his  per-on  ''.  lie  was  hiui-clf  a  fiihcr,  and  the  noble 
\.i\\\  wa-  likewise  a  father.  I  le  appealed  to  the  noble  lord, 
and  to  all  fathers  hmv  they  \\ould  feel,  on  recovering  from 
a  dangerous  and  .-everc'  malady,  it  thev  found  that  their 
sons  had  been  debarred  all  share  ot  the  custody  of  their 
per-on-.  For  hi-  part,  he  should  regard  that  man  as  a 
murderer.  \\lio  had  -o  excluded  hi-  -on.  lie  exclaimed 
against  the  time-;  thev  were,  he  said,  ignorant  time-,  not 
barbarous,  because  he  reallv  thought  there  was  enough  of 

«•  '  ij 

urbanity  and  softne--  of  manners  :  but  ignorant,  because 
mankind  in  general  now  drew  all  their  information  from 
newspapers  and  magazines,.  The  learning  of  this  day  was 
bad  learning,  which  wa-  the  worst  sort  of  ignorance.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  '•  Let  us  have  mem- 
ber- of  the  church,  and  guardians  of  the  laws,  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  officer-  ot  the  household."  He  knew  not  one  of 
the  per-on-  in  office,  but  he  knew  that  the  queen  might 
change  the  household  the  next  day,  and  then  new  person* 
;*  on  Id  be  her  advisers. 

The  question  was  put.  and  the  committee  divided:  Yeas,  128: 


rii  \  \ . 

Inf.  I  louse  airum   re-olvetl    itself  into    a    committee   on    the 

•  >'ji!u-\    hill.      The    twenty-sixth   ehiu-e,    jir<>\  uimi;    for    tla-  ru- 
r.\ui.pti')M  of  tlie   'jovenniK  nt    In    In-    inaje>fv.    !u-;:i:,r    read,    Mr. 
1'iti    pri  iiii.-ed.    that    timu-h    the    ritrht    "1    rc.-uiapt  inn   did    not 
•iijaD'.l    on    tin-  votes    Di    eitlur    Flou-e  of  parliament,   yet.   a.-, 
a  kiui:  ot  tin-  coiinfr\    u..1^  not  e-ip.'hie  ot'iioin^  an,  a;'t  ot'-tate 
bv  liiui-'ell'  i)ut  v.  a-  obli^vil   to  make  u-e  ot'the  medium  of  pcr- 

•  .jiisuhu  should  i)t    re.-pon-ihk1  to  tin    law-   fur  such  an  act  ;   so, 
in  the  pit-scut  ca-e,  the  baiv  ronscior.  Tie-*  uf  hi-  ma]e-t\.   that 
i.i-  ineiipucit  v  \v  LK-  re  in  1 1\  eil,  oir^iit  not  to  lie  admit  ted,   t-  a  proof 

•  '   »,vch   a  fuel  ;  but  hv    ehould  cmp!o\    >oiuc  ui'uun,  known  to 
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the  country,  to  satisfy  the  people  of  so  desirable  an  cvfnt. 
It  would  not  be  reasonable  that  his  majesty  should  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  political  servants  ot'  the  regency,  to  desire  that 
they  should  take  the  proper  steps  lor  restoring  him  to  power; 
and  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  think  so  wa>,  that  the 
servants  of  a  government  which  was  to  be  destroyed  by  such 
measures  were  certainly  not  the  most  fit  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  His  proposal  then  was,  that  as  soon  as  it  should 
appear  to  five  out  of  the  eight  counsellors  appointed  to  advise 
the  queen,  that  his  majesty's  health  was  restored,  they  should 
certify  it  under  their  hands  to  the  political  servants  of  the 
regent,  who  should  be  bound  to  record  the  instrument  in  the 
council  books,  and  farther  to  notify  it  to  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  afterwards  to  the  public  in  the  London  Ga/.ette. 
The  king  should  then  summon  the  attendance  nf  a  number  of 
members  of  the  privy  council,  either  such  as  hat!  been  members 
of  it  before  his  indisposition,  or  should  lui\t  IK  en  added  to  it 
by  the  regent  :  the  number  that  he  should  propose  to  be  sum- 
moned on  this  oscasion  would  be  nine.  These  nine,  sitting 
in  council  v.  ith  his  ma  jot  y,  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  his  iir  ip  'rv  w:v  iVrilh  removed  m  i\«i  ;  ;.n<] 
should  six  of  them  be  •.>!  opinion  fhn*  it  was,  then  a  procla- 
mation, signed  by  hi>  i'i.;i.<t\,  and  countcrs'trued  I/1,  tin.."'  six 
pri\\  counsellors,  c<  "titying  tin  '  ing's  capacity,  >h<>uld  1,111111  • 
diately  be  published,  and  insl  11  ,iv  nil  l!ie  power  of  the  regent 
should  cease  and  '  .  Tht  ->  ,  i.\  p,  rM>ns  >li'>uld  hr 

responsible  to  t!i.  puh'ic  lor  t!u  •  pii  i<  *  ••'i:t!i  thev  -houhl 
thus  give  uiidt  r  fii-  ir  lianus  ;  '  !  be 

the  people's  security,  iliat  tip'  tru.-'  i  t'1-  .1  ::;  ;:.''-i  i:,i>on!- 
would  not  be  ab i  <!.  1  ia1  i. ,  [>n  ,  ;  noved.  t li;t» 

the  blank  k'}''  tor  the  numbei  iu  pn  \  counseiiors  \vimm  the 
king  should  summon  b/  liileci  Lip  \\itii  tin  \  onl  •  ui'.c."  Tin 
proposition  \\:s^  -troii^!'.  ojiposi'd  li\  Mr.  IV.vys.  and  sunportcd 
by  Mr.  Dundas. 

Mr.  IJi'RKr.    took    notice    of  Air.    !  )uii'.ia>'.-    spucb,    dt- 
claring  a   part    of  it    ID   have   heeii    ingenious,   a   j  ;irt  of  it 
dull,  and   a  }>art    of  it    re] >!•.•:  •   will;    iiiveciivi1.      'J'i:-.-   ng 
honourable  gentleniaii  had  talked  ot'  the  \  isdi 
gulation  for  the  return    of  the  king  to   the  rxrrci- 
royal  authority,   and   his   triuuiphaJiL  cjiiry  j.t<j  (..\cculivf 
5t 
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power.  li  would  not,  Mr.  !>urkc  --aid,  he  juniss,  it,  before 
they  enjovi  d  thi-  triumph,  they  slnued  t'.'ir  wisdom  by 
endeavouring  to  preserve  the  empire.  Parliament  \vas  not 
to  be  re-oried  to  in  the  event  oi  In-  majesty's  resumption 
<:}'  hi-  power:  and  he  de-ir-d  !  >  know  wh(  tiler  t  hey  had 
averted  the  competency  ol  parliament  on  purpose  to  de- 
grade and  vililv  ii  /  'I  he  r'e,'ht  luiiiourablf  jrenllemaii 
thought,  tnat  to  depose  h,-  nia^v-tv's  <_>'o\\ -rniiienl,  it  was 
-•TV  to  make  an  i.  x.-niiinatioii  of  physicians  heiore 
tiiat  1  M.;:-e:  !"it  to  <;Mve  it  to  Inn:,  it  w;i>  ;u>t  neec'^-ai'v  lor 
lii.it  J  Kiii-e  to  have  anv  examination,  '['lie  ri^ht  lionour- 
a'lle  '4\'!iih'iii,'.n  a-ked.  \v!«.al  had  tliev  to  say  of  ihe  rharar- 
t.M'-,  of  t!u>  o!!:tvrs  of  the  lioil-C'hold  ?  He  had  ncthi;:-  to 
say  oi'th.;n,  l)iit  lliat.  \\l\vn  they  lud  acco])trd  the  trust, 
they  were  m.t  lit  to  li(.!d  it.  lie  ini/nit  adore  the  Duke  of 
Mo:iia'.nie.  \\-.-  ];n-;hl  \,'-.  .r  -lii;)  tlie  i'a:'!  ol'  Ixiii-bnrv  :  he 
kiu,\  ih.  h'.  but  he  won!d  not  s.iy  that  ether.-,  ;>  ii'ivat  as 
tliey.  xvti'.i'd  I!-.;!  do  hi  ti:eir  ];Ln\'-.  The  lioibc  had  no 
sectiriiv  at  ,'li  i'o:1  t'le  d1.:^  perforuialU'v1  of  that  impcrhiiit 
ai-t,  \-.hie!i  u as  ;,>  p---,  Liroird]  tl;.-  ht'.nds  <,f  tiu'  kind's 
i-oiinc  i!.  'j'lie  t  ;:;ht  ho;).,  '.irable  n'eiuicinan  had  said,  would 
von  liavcllu1  kniL;  a  --upphfant  to  pariiamer.!  J.  \  e-.  he 
th(,ilL;nt  p:'r!i;,li:e!!i  the  proper  ilid^  of  kin'j;<,  ::nd  liiat  it 
ua-  for  lii-ir  lionour  that  thev  should  be  so.  \\"!ie:i  he 
weiil  lo  •.•>.;!•  v.iih  iiii't  ]<f}}  pow,-r-.  he  v.  ished  te.e  kinu'  to  be, 
a  ^uojiiicaiit.  :•)  parliiiiiiciil  :  uhi-n  h.e  enterc-d  into  sub- 
sidiary t ri  all1  -.  he  \>  i^!:i  d  hnn  to  be  a  supplicant  :  but  he 
(',;<!  n.;!  ui-h  linn  to  b.1  a  supplicant  to  his  <>\\M  menial  >-er- 
vant -.  t  ii'  •  e  v.  ho  eat  hi-  bn  .id  and  received  his  \\;inys.  If 

;.;i  ,-\ inati'Hi    ot    hi-    ma|e-tv"s  [tlivsicians,  \\hen  Ins  inca- 

j-aeilv  vva-  i!>  elai'ed,  were  a  degradation.  \\hv  did  they 
make  ii  a  iie<'i'--ar\  procet  iliii^' .^  'Ilii-  r!."ht  hoin;iir;.!)le 
gentleman  -aid.  if  te.e  kiirj;  is  ueli.  he  -,(::i<.[  couie  aiid 
claim.  \\liv  thin  did  1  •  net.  ()ii  no.  i:e  un:-t  h.i\e 
restraint,  inn  it.  -h'liiid  lie  :i>.:\  i\-'ra'.ut  but  that  o!  pai- 
iiament.  Mr.  liurke  i\:i-oned  en  the  m-re---;  iy  -lep.s  to 
tie  taken  pre1.  iou>  to  In-  inajesiv's  beiiu:  '-iill''red  to  resurno 
liis  authoriiv  ;  the  lir.-  thin^  to  be  lu'.na.  he  said,  was, 
vol..  in.  t  u 
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that  the  sanitv  should  not  be  doubtful.  It  would  prove 
shockingly  reprehensible  to  produce  the  person  of  a  mo- 
narch, in  such  weakness  as  might  render  him  the  tool  of  a 
faction,  who  should  make  him  do  what  he  could  not  undo. 
I  lad  they  forgotten  the  case  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France,  who  delivered  all  his  power  over  to  the  hands  of 
a  faction  which  ruined  France  ?  Charles  the  Sixth,  pre- 
vious to  his  visitation  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  was  as 
enterprising  as  any  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  just  before  it  pleased  Heaven  to  afflict  him, 
the  French  had  talked  of  invading  England:  but  after  that 
period,  the  English  invaded  France ;  we  went  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  brow  ol 
its  monarch.  Mr.  Burke  advised  the  perusal  of  the  his- 
torv  of  foreign  states,  a  fund  of  knowledge  infinitely  more 
serviceable  than  birth-day  odes  or  addresses.  The  dis- 
order with  which  the  sovereign  was  afflicted,  was,  he  said, 
like  a  vast  sea  which  rolled  in,  and  at  a  low  tide  rolled 
back,  and  left  a  bold  and  barren  shore.  Mr.  Burke  said. 
he  had  taken  pains  to  make  himself  master  of  the  subject, 
he  had  turned  over  every  book  upon  it,  and  had  visited 
the  dreadful  mansions,  where  those  unfortunate  beings  were 
confined.  At  one  of  them,  the  capital  hospital  for  such 
person-,  he  saw  the  goodness  of  the  provisions,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  house,  the  discipline  throughout,  and  the 
wonderful  order,  in  consequence  of  which  so  manv  per- 
sons were  governed  by  a  tew.  An  author  of  great  autho- 
rity, in  mentioning  the  uncertainty  of  the  symptoms  of 
«anity,  had  declared,  that  after  having  been  kept  a  month. 
(and  the  rule  was,  he  said,  at  all  the  houses  he  had  visited, 
though  anxious  to  discharge  the  patients  speedily,  to  keep 
them  a  month  after  their  recovery  before  they  turned 
them  out  of  the  house,)  they  would  sometimes  dread  the 
hour  of  their  departure,  and  relapse  on  the  very  la-t  dav, 
and  the  consequences  which  had  followed,  were  of  the 
inost  fatal  kind.  Mr.  Burke  read  an  extract  from  the 
volume  to  which  he  alluded,  which  stated,  that  some  oi 
the^e  unfortunate  individuals  after  a  supposed  j"covery. 
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had  committed  parricides,  others  had  butchered  their  <ons, 
other-  !i;ui  done  violence  to  themselves  by  hanging,  shoot- 
ing, drowninif,  throwing  themselves  out  of  window,  and 
by  a  varietv  of  other  wavs  \Vlun  Mr.  l>iirke  read  thu 
extract,  th.-re  \vas  a  ITV  of  ( )h  !  Oh  !  and  one  irentleinaii 
called  Order!'  Mr.  Uurke  declared,  tiiat  lit-  wished  to 
preserve  the  utmost  dt-licacv,  Itut  d<.'licacv,  tliou'di  a  bcin<^ 
of  piM'lUi  -vnmu'trv  and  order,  was  on!v  a  subsidiary 
virtiu1.  and  oiiijlit  alwavs  to  ^ive  wav  to  truth,  where-  the 
e;i>e  \\\i-  >ueh.  that  the  truth  was  infinitely  of  more  conse- 
quence tha.i  the  delicacy.  lie  instanced  a  variety  ot 
caM's,  where  ^reat  delicacy  was  pn'nia  /ttc/>'  due,  and  vet  it 
was  uniformly  abandoned.  Among-  others  all  eases  of 
dlness  in  the  fair  M-X,  who  were,  he  said,  even  delicacy 
it-^eli  :  anil  yet  there  occurred  \\ith  ihein  a  variety  of  occa- 
sion^, where  deh.cacv  was  obliii'ed  lobe  sacrificed;  iie  men- 
tioned child-birth,  and  especially  when  the  child  wa<  the 
heir  ol  a  kingdom;  in  that  ca>e,  for  the  sike  ot  tlie  -ue- 
ee^>ion,  there  was  still  more  disregard  to  delicacy,  than  in 
other  in>tanee>.  lie  also  ailverted  to  the  proceedings  in 
tin.'  twij  I  louses,  upon  divorce  bill-,  proceedings  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court.-,  trials  for  rapes  and  other  measures. 
In  Naples,  h'  said,  they  published  every  circumstance 
relati\e  to  Mich  maladies  as  hi-  majesty  laboured  under, 
because  the1  fec!ino>  of  the  world  superseded  delicacy.  I  lad 
he  not  seen  London  almost  burnt  to  the  ground  through 
an  idle  and  overscrupulous  regard  to  delicacy  .J  Air.  liuike 
observed,  thai  he  hoped  he  had  read  enough  to  o-ivc  the 
committee  a  seii-e  ot  the  danger  ol  an  uncertain  cure, 
and  argued  In. PI  the  great  di-- iM'er-  which  had  followed  in 
private  lit',',  that  n  was  the  more  necessary  to  take  care 
that  a  >ane  -ovci'cigii  '.va>  put  in  the  po--e>-ion  of  'govern- 
ment. Il'.-dr '.v  a  picture  ol  the  king's  supposed  return, 
which  he  described  a-  mo-l  happv,  il  reallv  cured,  but  as 
horrible  in  the  extreme,  in  its  consequences,  if  a  Midden 
relapse'  took  place. 
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The  clause  was  agroL-cl  to.  On  the  following  clay  the  bill 
was  rr<ul  a  third  time,  passed,  and  carried  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  read  a  firs-t  and  second  time  without  oppo- 
sition. On  the  19111,  the  lord  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  peers 
assembled  in  order  to  go  into  a  committee  on  tin-  bill,  informed 
them,  that  the  improvement  of  the  king's  health,  already  stated 
in  the  official  reports  of  the  physicians,  was  still  progressive, 
an  intelligence  which  certainly  must  prove  pleasing  to  every 
man  in  the  kingdom;  in  this  situation  of  things  he  conceived 
they  could  not  possibly  proceed  upon  the  bill  before  them,  and 
therefore  moved,  that  their  lordships  should  immediately  ad- 
journ to  the  241!).  On  the  day  appointed,  the  chancellor  in- 
formed the  House,  that  he  had  that  morning  attended  his 
majesty  by  his  express  command,  and  had  found  him  perfectly 
recovered  :  lie  therefore  moved  a  farther  adjournment,  which 
being  again  repeated,  his  lordship  on  the  5th  of  March  in- 
formed the  peers,  that  his  majesty  would  signify  his  farther 
pleasure  to  both  Houses  on  Tuesday  the  loth  of  March.  Thu* 
ended  the  necessity  and  project  of  a  regency. 


Mr;.   HASTINGS'S    Pr.rrnox,    COMPLAINING    OF    WOKI»S 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BriJKi;  i.\   WESTMINSTER-HALL. 

April  2~. 

'"T'lIIS  day  Major  Scott  presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  Ha^t- 
ings  to  the  Hou>c  of  Commons,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
Mr.  Burke,  in  supporting  the  charges  exhibited  again>t  him  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  accused  him  of  sundry 
heinous  crimes  not  laid  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  lie 
instanced  the  charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  a  plot  fur 
assassinating  the  Shahzada,  and  in  another  plot  for  putting  to 
lit, ill:  tin'  MHI  of  Jaffior  Ally  ('awn;  of  being  acee>-or\  to 
certain  horrible  cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
on  I)i-l)i  Sniij ;  and  lastly,  of  having  been  guiltv  of  the  murder 
of  Nundcomar.  He  therefore  prayed  the  Jlou-e  either  to 
bring  forward  and  prosecute  those  charges  in  specific  articles, 
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and  thereby  s,'ive  him  an  opportunitv  of  vindicating  his  inno- 
rence,  or  to  irrant  him  such  other  redn  »  as  to  their  justice 
.UK!  \visdom  miirht  seem  tit.  A  motion  beini:  made,  that  the 
petition  .-hould  be  brought  up,  Mr.  Pitt  anil  -ome  other  mem- 
bers declared  themselves  lor  receiving  the  petition,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  I  Ia-tmi_r>.  though  the  object  of  their  accusa- 
tion, did  not  cease  to  be  the  object  of  their  justice,  and  there- 
tore  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  belonging  to  every 
subject,  of  preferring  a  petition  and  stating  a  grievance  to  that 
House. 

Mr.  liriiKK.  -aid.   that   to  intreat  the  candid  indulgence 

of  the  1  lou-e  wa-,    at  that  particular   moment,  whatever   it 

might  he  upon  other  occasions    the  mo-t   di.-tant   from   his 

thouglits :     because    candid     indulgence    was    only    to    he 

bestowed  where   there  wa<    error,    which    he  was   conscious 

lie  had   not  committed.      lie  desired  not  to  he  excused  on 

account    ot'  hi-    good    intention-,    being    perfectly    satisfied 

with  In-  own   conduct,    and    at    a    tiiiK-   ot    lite   to    look   lor 

approhat ion  heyond  that  ot  the  day  —  the  approbation  ot   a 

'jviii-rou-  po-ientv.        1  he  .-at  i-tact  ion.    however,  ot    hi-  own 

mind,    wa-    no   rea-on  \\liv  other-   -hoiil'l    he   satisfied  with 

hi-   conduct  :   and.    a-    he   held  it  to  hi-  a  duty  which   every 

man  owed  to  a  great  hody  to  which  he  belonged,  to  give   a 

-tatement    (>!    hi->    conduct,    he  would    olIL-r    the    Ilou^e    an 

explanation.       It    never   could    have   been    a    matter  of  less 

difficulty    to    him    to    ah-tain    from    heat,    than    it    was    at 

proent :    he  felt  not  the  smallest   inclination  to  depart    from 

the    honinl-   ot    moderation    and    temper:     the    pro-cent  ion 

had    never    been    earn-  d  on  by  any  heat  (1   In-,    tor    enthu- 

-ia>m,    though    it    might    be    gix.d    at    ihe    beginning    ot    a 

bii-ine--.  vani-hed   like  a  vapour  a.-  the  bu-nie--    proceeded, 

and  \\a-  -0011  u'one.       It    alter  the  explanation  he  wa-  about 

to   g'ive    in    the    plaine-t    phrase,    the  1  lou-e   should    clioosc 

to  continue  him  in  In-  tm-t  a>  a  managi-r,  he  would  persist 

in   the   di-charge  ot    it.    to    the    bv-t  ot    In-  abilities;    but  if, 

on  the  other    hand,    they  thought    it    right    to   cen-ure   and 

remove   him,    lie  would  receive-    it    a-    a    personal    favour  to 

hinisdij  since  it  would  remove  him  trom  an   arduous   un- 

L  L     I 
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dertaking,  far  ;:bove  his  natural  strength,  which  nothing 
but  their  support  could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain,  and 
which  had  nearly  exhausted  him:  and  therefore  his  removal 
would  restore  him  to  a  state  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  The 
censure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  great  and  a\vfnl  as  it 
must  be  deemed,  could  not  have  any  deep  effect  on  his 
mind;  if,  therefore,  it  should  be  passed  upon  him,  he  must 
feel  for  the  honour  of  the  House,  rather  than  for  his  own. 
They  had  appointed  him  to  go  up  to  the  bar  ol  the  House 
ol  Lords  with  the  articles  of  impeachment  :  he  was  sensible 
of  the  honour,  and  had  ever  since  assiduously  endeavoured 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the-  high  trust  reposed 
in  him.  lie  had  now  proceeded  to  the  mo-i  important 
charge,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  catalogue,  thai  ol  bribery 
and  corruption  ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  on  that 
charge,  when  the  prisoner  felt  himself  pinched,  and  that 
lie  was  in  danger  of  being  immediately  overwhelmed,  with 
a  policy  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  resorted  to  his  old 
arts  —  arts  practised  by  him  with  so  much  success  in 
India — and  shifted  his  character.  He  declared  that  he 
gave  Mr.  Hastings  lull  credit  ior  his  prudence.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  the  best  step  he  could  possibly  take 
in  his  p:vser,i  circumstances.  lie  seriou-lv  lameiiud  the 
ridicule  tnat  inu-t  iall  on  the  I  Iou-e,  if  such  an  atUinpl 
should  be  countenanced  ol  making  him  stand  hi>  dial  one 
day  in  the  Commons,  and  upon  the  morrow,  proceed  to 
Westminster-hall,  as  a  manager  and  accuser  of  Vv';,neii 
Hastings  on  his  trial.  1  le  wa-  no!,  he  said,  VOUMO;  and 
Mipple  enough  for  this  dancing  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left;  he  could  not  bear  it:  and  he  indvatcd  the  Hou.-e  to 
unyoke  him. 

He  produced  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  !a-t  vear. 
which  contained  the  account  of  the  hill  made  out  l<  r  the 
publication  ol  articles  sent  by  Major  ScoM.  and  ridieul.  ;i 
the  total  and  '-evcral  ol  the  item-;  ol>-^  r\  in^.  that  ihe 
honourable  major  over  the  \\av,  who  had  declared  hi.s 
autliorship,  had  never  been  able  to  make  hna  lake  notice 
of  hi-  productions,  because  that  would  ha\e  In  en  to  liavy 
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quitted  the  great  game  which  lie  was  pursuing,  and  to 
have  followed  vermin.  Whether  it  was  tVom  want  oi 
taste,  or  want  of  ctiriositv,  that  he  did  not  read  the 
honourable  major's  writing,  he  could  not  tell;  but  the 
fact  was.  that  he  had  not  looked  into  them.  He  read  an 
extract  of  the  account  uhich  lie  held  in  hi-  hand,  one  of 
the  charges  of  which  wa>  "  attacking  Mr.  Burke's  veracity, 
live  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his 
veracity  being  rated  no  higher.  The  shillings  total  being 
seven  -hillings  and  sixpence,  lie  ridiculed  Major  Scott's 
publications  a-,  a  seven-and-sixpenny  matter,  and  said  it 
had  formerlv  been  the  custom  for  all  good  authors  to 
receive  rewards  tor  their  literary  labours,  and  he  well  knew 
that  Profes>or  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume  had  large  sums 
for  their  histories,  but  Mr.  Has.tings's,  writers  paid  largely 
to  have  their  writings  published.  It  had  been  his  practice 
to  let  them  go  on  and  to  despise  their  noise,  from  the 
chattering  of  the  jackoo  to  the  roar  of  the  lion. 

Mi\  Burke  then  took  notice  of  the  defence  of  Mr.  I  last- 
ings,  delivered  in  In  that  gentleman,  and  afterwards  de- 
clared to  have  been  written  bv  commission,  by  Major  Scott 
and  Mr.  Baker,  \\lio  drew  it  up  without  Mr.  Hastings'* 
knowing  any  thing  of  it.  Mr.  Hastings  had  since  disowned 
and  tor-worn  it.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  explanation 
which  he  had  promised.  He  admitted,  that  he  had  charged 
Sir  Klijah  Impev  with  the  murder  of  Nundcomar  through 
the  instigation  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  justified  it,  as 
heinu'  It  (I  to  it,  in  stating  one  of  the  acts  of  briberv  with 
the  Mininv  Begum,  which  bribe1  pas-ed  through  the  hand* 
ot  Nundcomar,  who  was  murdered  bv  the  deliberate  arm 
ot  the  Liu.  It  the  House  censured  a  manager,  they  ought 
not  to  hear  him  a  -ingle  word  more,  but  the  v  were  hound, 
.-.t  the  same  time,  to  remove  him,  when  thev  censured 
him.  He  compared  the  powers  given  bv  the  Commons  to 
the  managers  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Hastings  with  the 
charge-  without  a  ri^ht  to  use  one  extraneous  word,  to 
the  giving  Shylock  the  power  of  taking  a  pound  of  fle-h, 
upon  condition  of  his  not  spilling  one  drop  of  blood:  ;• 

i;  t  4 
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task  which  neither  Jew  nor  Clm.-tin:i  could  perform.  I  le 
entered  into  ;in  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
l.i>i\!>.  to  shew  tlu1  nece-si;\  lie  \vas  uiuKr,  in  order  to 
make*  tin.1  business  intelligible  to  them,  to  narrate  the 
v-hole  history  of  the  country,  in  doing  which,  he  said,  he 
had  to  state  the  revolution  which  happened,  the  persons 
concerned  therein,  the  mock  trials  and  collusive  acquittals, 
Avhich  could  not  fail  (if  representing  the-  \vhole  of  Mr. 
Hastings'*  conduct  to  be  a  ti-Mie  oi'  crimes.  Mr.  Burke 
concluded  with  declaring,  tiiat  he  relied  implicitly  on  the 
justice  of  tlie  1  i-.-u-e. 


Mr.  I^IKKI:  ri^e  and  -aid,  that  it'  by  his  conduct  as 
manager  he  had  drawn  honour  and  applause  I:JM>H  himself 
tliat  1  ItMise,  bv  whose  instruction-  and  in  \vhi)>e  produce 
lie  had  opened  the  charge,  in  which  he  had  urgt  d  the 
allegations  complained  of  in  the  petition,  vere  participator.^ 
in  the  honour  and  applause;  i!.  <MI  the  other  hand,  he  had 
incurred  disgrace,  the  House  were  equally  participator.-*  in 
it:  since  they  had  heard  him  make  tin-  accusation,  without 
finding  the  lea-l  occasion  to  ch.-ck  or  censure  him:  an:!,  in 
{'act,  it  had  never  appeared  to  them  that  hi-  had  '4>>ne  at  ail 
into  extraneiMi-  or  improper  matter,  till  liiv  complaint  had 
been  brought  to  them  by  the  a^ent  oi  Mr.  i  (a-im^-.  the 
known  libeller  o!  that  I  louse,  v.  l>o  ou^ht  I.)  have  been 
expelled  long  since  - 


?\1;.  I'ci'Ki:    rose    again,    and    prodiiciuu'     the    M.i]-ning 
IJciald,  \shieh  contained  the  bill  oi'  charge  made1  to  .Major 
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Scott,  lor  the  insertion  oi'  articles  en  the  subject,  said,  that 
hi-  called  the  honourable  rrriitk'inatl  a  libeller  ot'the  I  louse 
upon  '4'ood  ground-,  since  the  paper  hi  h:-  hand  contained 
an  account  ol  inonev  paid  lor  the  publication  of  libels 
upon  souu'  of  the  most  iv-pectab!e  member-  in  that  I  lou-e, 
for  doinif  their  dut  v. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  motion  that  the  petition 
do  he  on  tlu-  table  was  agreed  to.  Major  Scott  then  named 
Thursday  as  the  dav  lor  taking  the  petition  into  consideration. 
—  Mr.  Mar-ham  asked.  ulailier  it  was  right,  on  the  \  erv  day 
that  the  managers  \vu'e  to  act  as  accusers  of  Mr.  1  la-tii-.^s 
before  the  Hou-e  oi'  Lord-,  that  they  should,  a-  soon  as  th^y 
had  iiai-hed  in  \Vc.-,taiin::;ter-hall,  rttui'ii  to  that  Iloiise  and  hj 
aeeu-id  theinscive.-  ?  II.'  reuionstratud  against  what  ii-.1  co::- 
sidcrcd  to  he  the  .'jhirni:;  impropriety  of  niakii;^  an-/  such 
order.  —  Mr.  Pitt  thought  Thursday  mi-lit  lie  the  da  .  ,  and  u 
ol)\iate  the  honoar.ii;!e  gentleman's  ohjection,  a  message  nn'^ht 
he  sent  to  the  Lord-,  to  de-iro  them  to  [Hit  oil'  the  trial  till 
I'riday. 

^1".  HCKKI:  remonstrated  ;!p;aiu>t  h:s  bei:;;;-  sent  to  the 
Hot!  -e  of  Lord-  to  i;if:>riM  !!i''i:i.  that  it  was  neces-arv  to 
put  oil'  the  trial  (.!'  Mr.  I  Ia-tin^s  till  1'Yidav,  in  order  that 
lie  nii^ht  hini-elf  be  triv  d  lir-t  in  t  lie1  I  I«ai-c'  of  Con  mams, 
at  the  ill-lance  of  .Major  Sc.itt  and  Mr.  i  la-linn--.  ]  [c 
-aid  he  \\i-h;  d  i<;ithi:ii>-  to  be  done  that  nii^ht  be  ludicrous. 
in  its  e'K'Ct.  and  ca-t  ;i:i  air  ol  absurdity  upon  their  pro- 
ceeding. lie  -tilted  to  the  Iiou-v.  liiat  the  v  ;  v  -aino 
mean-'  iiv  uhic'n  the  liiaiia^i1!1^  meant  to  prove  Mr.  i  lasL- 
iiiv,--  u:iii;\  I'lVne-  ciiarii'e.  \\ould  be  nece-sai'y  ;  •  -,r  tiu'ir  o  \\-\\ 
de.'enie  au-:'ii,.-t  the  ali.^ati-m-  ol  the  petnio1::  ii,,(  i|lo 
matter  uou'd  l;d;e  up  nniel)  linie,  and  be  faind  to  bo 


clniec  re-p^e.  i;:^  I  )eby 
Sinii'.  made  five  volumes  in  loiio.  lie  -an!  that  i  piitiin" 
the  aecti-er-  on  ll:eir  tria.L  at  the  in-tance  o:  li.e  jvii'tv 
accu.-'d,  was,  in  ciiect,  turning  the  uiu-le  prosLCiillon  into 
coiilempl  and  ridicule.  1'  or  his  own  part,  he  \\ould 
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rea'.lilv  eon-em  to  :iny  tiling  but  beiu^  made  ridiculous. 
Hi-  slated  the  Karti  treatment  tin;  managers  hatl  experi- 
enced in  return  for  having  ^iven  up  their  liinr,  their  com- 
fort, their  health,  and.  in  short,  every  thhu>;  that  was  dear 
to  them  but  their  lioiioiir  ami  their  characters.  Such 
treatment  mi^ht  be  sport  to  Major  Sct>tt  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ing-, but  it  was  death  to  him  and  those  who  acted  with 
him. 

At  length  it  \\as  settled,   that   tho  petition   should  be  taken 
inio  consideration  on  Thursday  the  3oth. 


Tnr  order  of  the  day  hung  read,  ."Mr.  Pitt  moved.  "  '1  hat  n 
petition  having  been  presented  from  ^arrui  Ha.-*tinj:s,  Kst[. 
again.-t  a  manager  of  thu  pr.).>eeution,  and  the  name  of  Edmund 
]5urke.  MMJ.  i)L'iiig  mentioned  in  the  said  petition,  notice  is 
:^i\eH  to  that  gentleman,  mm  heing  hi  hi^  plaee,  that  liiel  louse 
v.  ill.  upon  the  mornnv,  take  the  matter  of  the  said  petition  into 
consideration." 


Mr.  BriiKi-:  ro-e.  lie  '-aid  lu  a^-n-ed  \\ith  the  ri^ht. 
honourable  piitKman,  v.'(h  i\  sjvct  lo  the  re«;ularitv  ol 
entei'iii!_r  tlie  Md)|(.e!  on  the  journals,  and  also  of  a  formal 
notice,  bul  it  wa-  a  ceremonv  with  \\hich  he.  lm-  his  o\s  n 
part,  \vas  willing  to  dispense.  lie  had  no  ohjeetion  to  the 
1  loii-e  taking  anv  j  art,  or  the  \\hole.  of  hi-  coiuluct  upon 
this  trial  into  consideration;  he  had  everv  1'eason  to  con- 
fide in  the  honour  of  (he  I  louse:  to  their  decision,  he 
v.-ouid  uiih  all  due  deference  submit.  {  Ie  bei^ed  leave  to 
re-peat  \vhat  he  had  alrea(ly  said  in  the  Hon--e.  that  il'lhev 
Avi-hfd  to  remove  him  irom  the  maiia^ement.  IK'  w:is 
readv  and  willing'  to  retire:  he  --!:oii!d  at  all  event-  \\ait 
iui-  the  delerminatioi)  ol  lh<'  House,  noi-  should  he  even 
:;'.  nd  the  di-cu--ioii  ol  the  subject,  beiu<f  dt  Jcrmined  to 
-U!K  r  judn;iii(  nl  to  puns  by  tlelaiilt.  il  aiiv  judi^iuent  \vas  to 
.111.  lie  \\i-hed  the  I  louse  to  have  as  little  IrtmbU 
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upon  thi-  oeca-ion  as  po— ible  :  to  avoid  any  difficulty  of 
proof,  and  to  >!ic\v  he  \va>  \\iiling  to  incc-t  the  charge,  he 
would  admit  the  words,  complained  oi,  ior  he  certainly  did 
sav.  that  Mr.  I  la-tin:-.-  murdered  N'undcomar,  by  the 
hands  o!'  Sir  Klijah  Impey. 

All'.  I>urke  entered  into  h'.s  rca-on.-  at  length,  lor  ha\ing 
made  tin-  as-crlion.  The  1  Iou-e,  he  -aid.  would  have  the 
gMudiie--  io  ivco'iUct  the  peculiar  circumstances  v.  hich 
attended  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Xundcomar.  lie\\a- 
po--e— ;d  df  certain  knowledge  of  the  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion  of  Mr.  I  Ia-tii)f_i>,  and  one  oi  the  charges  now  exhibited 


ti;il    evidence,    in    winch    the    tale    ol     Nuiulconiar    was    a 

material    i'eatmv:   it  \va-  therefore  very  natural  to  allude  to 

it    in    the  coulee    ot'  oiv.  ni  ;);_;•   the   char^  ••-.      And    lure,    he 

;i.:d.    he   could    net    help   observing    il  v.as   jiretiv  •-inmilar, 

ihal    Mr.  1  ;a-l  in^1-  -hfiilil.    at  the  moment  he  \va>   about  to 


again-i  hi-  accu-er.  Thi-  \va-  doni  .  no  doubt,  with  a 
viev,  todi\ert  the  attention  (1  the  I  louv  a;\l  the  public, 
i/oin  in-  o'.\n  criminality,  to  a  complaint  against  hi> 
acctiM  i  -. 

I'al  ihi-  was  not  a!!  the  -ingulai'ity  v.hich  att'-udi-d  the 
ea-e  of  Mr.  I  ia-tiiiL;-.  Ind.-id,  the1  I  louse  would  pcrhai  - 
ac!  inconsiderately  hi  taking  this  pct;t:o:t  into  con.-ider- 
a'ioi:,  for  it  v.as  a  notonoii-  iact,  that  M:'.  I  lasting-  eauie 
to  the  bar  of  the  I  lo'a-  •  oi  (.'ominous,  and  there  'gravely 
proiK-.eed,  -i^iud  !».  !i:s  own  h;:i:d,  a  paper,  \\-lnch  he 
called  hi-  dui  nee :  il  \\a-  :•.!  ccpied  !iy  the  Ilou  e:  but 
\\len  the  ih.aiauel-  C'aine  to  • :,!  -tail!  ia!e  -ouie  of  their 
(  '  i.ii  a  -  ii '  i"  '  Mrr.et-  out  oi  i  hi-  del  nee.  he  t IK  n  prot.  uivd 
(lie  i;  ';ii. nra!i!  •  iia.'lor  not  o;vv  to  -;-\-,  but  al  o  hi  .-'A  ear, 
that  thi-  dv  fence  v,a-  hot  liie  daiehee  of  Mr.  I  la-tin^-,  ;or 
that  manv  par!-  of  ii  were  drawn  up  by  oiher-,  and  that 
>onie  part--  Mr.  Ila-'.in^-  h,al  not  <'ven  re;;d  (  Mr.  Haiko 
then  proceedeil  to  ob-erve,  that  the  I  louse -hould  recollect, 
that  i'.'  any  ob.-tacie-  \vire  tlirown  in  the  uay  of  the 
managcrsj  tlu'V  \\uuld  tend  ultimately  to  disgrace  the 
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Hou-e:  I'11'  h' the  managers  wore  eni'iiK-d.  tin-  prosecution 
\vould  '•  -e  defeated,  lie  concluded  !iv  a»uring  the-  I lonsp 
he  had  the  mo.-t  impi:c:i  rehance  0:1  ll:  :r  honour,  ami 
•uas  convinced  thev  would  protect  their  managers  in  such  n 
manner,  a-  to  give  vigour  to  the  pursuit  oi'  |ii.  iict-. 

Mr.  Pitt'.-  inoti.ci  u':is  t'li'ii  put,  ait  1  currit  vl.  He-  in-xt 
movid,  "  Tii  tt  ,i  P.;  --.luv  IK>  >^nt  to  !!:<.•  Lo;\i  .  a^qiuiiiitiiii; 
thi-ni  that  firrunistanc'i'S  had  h.ipp^iu'd.  \r.  iiicii  re'iukTod  it  111- 
coiivt.-nit.-iit  lor  tii.-  C'o.n:iiDii>  to  pn>*.-*.'i'il  tha.t  day  in  llu1  trial 
of  \\"an\-n  liii-tinu-,  l;.-i|.  a:id  tiiat  the  I'oninions  recjuesti'd 
llu'ir  li)i'(lsliips  !.i  ,i.'">  ir;i  i'u  !  :"t:i.'r  consideration  of  the  trial 
to  a  i'utnre  da\ ."  '1'hi-  niotioa  iiein^r  ;!;,rerd  to,  Mr.  Ilohart 
\\.i-  ordered  to  earr\  it  to  the  Lord  . 


O\  ill.1  oiiler  of  ', h"  da\  lor  taking  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Ha»tiiiu>  into  c'Oii  :  !.'!';'ion,  Mr.  Montague  ro-e  and  read,  as 
part  of  hi>  sp.-t  c'l,  tii.  i'o!lo\vi;iur  Letter  ;o  him  from  Mr.  Hurke: 

'•    My    Dear    Sir, 

'•  V\'ilh  the  <.\»i-ei!t.  11-  von  knov/.  and  llie  ajiprobalioii 
oi  the  c'onuuiitee.  I  a;i!  i'c'>o!ve(i  to  jvi-rsevrri1  in  ilie  rt  solu- 
tion I  had  li'i'uK'cl  and  had  declare;!  to  the  I  louse,  lhat 
noti:;nu'  -hon'd  JH  r-u,:de  iiu  .  IIJK.II  ai,\  occ.i-loli.  li  a-L  c\ 
ail  upon  the  present  ocea-ion.  t.>  inter  iMo  a  lahoiin-d, 
lr;^;ti!i-.  arlilicial.  (ii  .  ;  '•'<•  ol  inv  coiuluct.  Suc'li  a  IIKKH 
< ,i  :1  !  'i;ee  bei;i;i<;>  to  iiiiotlicr  -(.i'l  ol  comluct,  and  to  eau-e-- 


k-  ,'vs  a  I'ailhlul  and  in^i'inioifs  - .  rvaiit,  I  o\\c  to  the 
]  Idii-e  a  j  uiMi  and  simple  explanation  of  any  part  ol  inv 
behaviour  uhieh  shall  l)e  eaiucl  in  (jiicstioii  lu'lore  tlic'iu. 
I  have  'jiven  lhi>  explanation,  and  in  doin^-  -o  1  have  done 
rv  T\  ihiinr  '.siiieh  inv  ov.n  honour  and  ni\  duiv  lo  tlje 
I  Iou->-  could  po.-.-iblv  reijiure  a!  inv  hand-.  I  he  it  -1  l>e- 
IUIIM-,  in  |||,  ]  loii-e.  I  hev.  I  have  no  doubt,  will  aet  in  a 
manner  111  lur  a  wise  body,  attentive  to  U-  reputation.  I 
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must  lu-  supposed  to  know  sometliin<r  of  the  dutv  of  a  pro- 
secutor lor  tin.'  public;  otheru  i>e  neither  ouu'ht  the  House 
to  have1  confenvd  that  tru-t  upon  in-1,  nor  ought  I  to  have 
accepted  it.  1  have  not  been  disapproved  l>v  the  lir>t 
abilities  in  the  kingdom,  appointed  by  tin-  same  authority, 
not  on!v  tor  mv  a->:--!a:ice,  Li:i  \<>r  i:.v  direct  ion  and  con- 
troul.  "\  on.  who  have  hoiM.uied  nie  \viih  a  partial  friend- 
ship, coutimud  without  interruption  for  t went v-lbur  vears, 
would  not  h.'.ve  failed  m  L,.\'.n^  in*'  that  lir-t  anil  nio>i  tle- 
ci-ive  [iroof  of  fri'.'iid-!iip,  to  eniiuh'aii  niv  i'^noranec'  and  to 
rectifv  inv  nil-takes.  "\  on  have  i.  -i  (i-.aie  either;  and  I  n>u^t 
ael  on  ike  inicTrnee.  It  i>  ;:e<  c'l-inphnu'iit  to  mention  uhat 
i->  known  to  the  world.  ho\v  \vcli  qualified  vou  ;:re  f  r  that 
ofh'ec1.  from  vour  deej)  par!i;inientary  knowledge  and  vour 
perteet  ae(|iu>!!it::nce  \vith  all  the  (.niiiieiii  examples  of  tb.e 
ane:e'ii  :,lul  luodel'il  \'.  Ol'ld. 

'•  Th  •  !  lou--e  liaviiur  upon  an  opiiMoii  of  inv  diliu'Oiicc 
and  11'!  'hlv.  tor  th'-v  eoul  '  have  no  otiur  UK, live,  put  a 
jiTi  at  lin-t  into  P.V  hand-.  o;iM-h;  ;,,  u-ive  me  an  entire 
<•;•, -(iii  f(  '•  \\'.  verae!vj  ot  ev .  ry  !'a  i  I  aHirm  or  dviiv.  15ut 
if  the\-  fail  v.-iili  i\;;,nil  to  inc.  it  i-  at  k-a-t  in  mv  powoi' 
to  be  li'iie  to  mv>.  ;l.  1  \\ . ! !  i;ot  iMinm.t  mv-clf  in  an  un- 
becomiii"'  contention  v.nh  i'ic  a^enl-*  <  i  ,i  criminak  whom 
it  i>  mv  dutv  to  briiiu1  io  jii-tu' •.  I  am  ;i  member  of  a 
roiamitfre  of  secrecy,  and  1  wiii  not  violate  m\p  tru-t  by 
turninu'  m\>elf  inio  a  defendant  .•!•>!  -.  i !!•_•. m^  forward,  in 
nivown  exculp/i'.tii  •'!.  l'.--  i-v:i!f'.:c-'  v.'!i:ch  1  have  prepared 

h'ii;   k  M.  •'.-     u  ho   the  wit- 
;•    .  h.-it  they  ha\e   to  de- 
--!•!  of  doubt  of  the 
-,  Vi't  because  they 
,::y  -i;.  naiioii,   I   ou  r  pro- 
:  ..  !icj-  to  u-mptatioi; 
<!    i!i.-i;;  i;;it   In  b>    iii.-portuned, 
,,,•  ri!:i  .io\.-;i,  or  pc,^*iblv  to   lie 


oll-ideiatiiMii.       If   I    !i:u-l    •-;,)!>  r.     I    will    s 
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alone.  No  iiuiii  >li;ill  fall  a  sacrifice  to  a  feeble  seirsibi- 
litv  on  uiv  part,  that  at  this  time  of  dav  might  make  me 
hiijKit ieut  ot  those  libels,  which,  bv  despising  through  so 
manv  years,  I  have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  ofl)eii)g 
joined  in  commission  with  this  committee,  and  ot  becoming 
an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  public  jo-tire. 

"  The  only  favour  I  have  to  supplicate  Ire, in  the  I  louse 
is.  that  their  goodness  would  spare  to  the  weakest  of  their 
members  an  unnecessary  labour  ;  bv  letting  me  know  a> 
^peedilv  as  possible,  whether  they  wish  to  discharge  me 
from  mv  present  oilice :  if  thev  do  not,  I  solemnly  promise 
them,  that,  with  (rod's  a>si-tanee.  I  will,  as  a  member  of 
their  committee,  pursue  their  business  to  the  end  :  that  no 
momentary  dislavonr  shall  slacken  my  diligence  in  tlie 
Ljreat  cause  thev  have  undertaken:  that  I  will  lav  open, 
with  the  force  of  irresistible  proof,  this  dark  .-cene  of 
bribery,  peculation,  and  gross  pecuniary  corruption,  which 
I  have  begun  to  unfold,  and  in  the  midst  of  -which  mv 
course  has  been  arrested. 

"  This  poor  Lillian  ^tralagem,  of  turning  the  accuser 
into  a  defendant,  iias  been  too  often  and  too  uniformly 
practised  by  Dcby  Sing,  Mr.  Hastings,  mid  dunga  (lovind 
Simf,  and  other  1'anvans  black  and  white,  to  have  any 
longer  the  slightest  eil'ti  upoi;  me,  whom  long  service  in 
IndiaM  eonnniti v-  ha^  made  \ve!l  acciuainted  \\ith  th'.-  poli- 
tir-  of  C'aleiitla.  If  the  I  iou>e  will  sillier  me  to  ^o  on, 
the  moment  is  at  hand  when  my  defence,  anil,  included  in 
it.  the  defence  of  the  I  louse,  will 
in  which  my  tr;;.-l  j)ermit>  me 
juridicallv  on  this  accu>:ng  crimii 
\\hich  we  have  charged  upon  him 
the  i'acis,  the  committee  ot  impeachment  niu-t  be  the  >o!e 
judi£e,  until  thev  are  handed  over  to  the  court  compet<  nt 

to   five  a  final  decision  on   their   value.      In   that  court  the 
t"i 

afjcnt  o!'  M''-  I  iiistings  will  >oon  enough  be  calii'd  t:;,/o:i  !i; 
give  his  own  testimony  with  I'egard  to  the  conduct  of  hi, 
principal  :  t):e  agent  shall  not  escape  Jrom  the  ueces-ity  ot 
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delivering  it:    nor  will   the  principal  escape  i'roni  the  testi- 
mony of  his.  a<j;<.'nt. 

"  I  hope  I  have-  in  no  moment  ol  this  pursuit.  (now  by 
me  continued,  in  one1  shape  or  other,  tor  near  eight  years,) 
shewn  the  smallest  symptom  ol  collusion  or  prevarication. 
The  last  point  in  which  I  could  \\i-li  to  -hew  it  is  in  this 
charge,  concerning  pecuniary  corruption;  —  a  corruption 
«o  great  and  so  spreading,  that  the  most  unspotted  charac- 
ters will  he  justified  in  taking  measures  i'or  guarding  them- 
selves, against  suspicion.  Neither  hope,  nor  tear,  nor  anger, 
nor  weakness,  shall  move  me  from  this  trust  ; — nothing 
hut  an  act  ot  the  I  louse,  formally  taking  awav  my  com- 
mission, or  totally  cutting  oil  the  means  ot  perform  in*'  it. 
1  trust  we  are  all  of  us  animated  by  the  same  sentiment. 

"  This  perseverance  in  us  may  he  called  obstinacy  in- 
spired by  malice.  Not  one  oi  u-,  however,  has  a  cause  of 
malice.  What  knowledge  have  we  of  Sir  Klijah  Impey, 
\\ith  whom,  you  know,  we  began:  or  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
whom  \\f  afterwards  found  in  our  wav  . '  Party  views  can- 
not be  our  motive.  —  Is  ii  not  notoi  ion  -,  that  il  \\  e- thought 
it  consistent  with  our  duty,  we  might  have,  at  least,  an 
equal  share  oi  th'1  Indian  niierc-t,  which  no\\  is  almost  to  a 
man  against  u- .' 

*•  1  am  -ure  I  reverence  the  I  lou-e  a- a  member  of  par- 
liament and  an  Knglishman  ought  to  do  ;  and  shall  submit 
to  it- decision  with  due  humility.  1  have  iriven  this  anoloirv 

»  r?  t          r^^j 

for  abandoning  a  formal  defence,  in  \\r;inig  u>  you,  though 
it  co.'itains  in  eii'rct  not  much  more  than  I  have  delivered 
in  mv  plac^.  I>ut  this  mode  is  less  liable  to  misrepi\ sen- 
uiliun,  and  a  trifle  moi'e  pei'inaneiit.  It  will  ninuin  witli 
vc-u  either  tor  my  luiure  acquittal  or  condemnation,  as  I 
:hall  bi-havi1.  I  am,  uith  sincere  atlection  •ind  respect,  mv 
dear  Sir,  your  faithful  I'rieiid,  and  humble  servant, 

'•     I'.DMVM)    I5rilKE.V 

The  tii'-l  (liHieultv  that  occurred  relative  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was,  whether  the  House  should  IM>  into  proof  oi'  the 
'rath  or  f.ilschood  of  the  particulars  winch  were  complained  of 
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by  Mr.  Hastings  as  bcin<j  f'al.-c  as  well  as  irrelevant.  Major 
Scott  having  offered  to  prove  that  the  allegations  were  true, 
Mr.  I'ox  said  he  conceived  that  it  was  proper  to  permit  the 
honourable  major  to  1:0  I'uMv  into  the  truth  ot'  the  allegations 
of  the  ])etition,  and  not  to  confine  him  to  a  naked  statement  of 
them.  The  petition  pretended  to  accuse  the  managers  of 
urging  matters  against  the  petitioner  that  were  not  relevant, 
and.  ;'!  the  same  time,  it  charged  them  with  having  knowingly 
spoken  falsehood^.  It  wa^  material,  therefore,  to  them  that 
the  truth  of'  the  facts  should  be  made  out.  Tile  honourable 
major  had  :  .;>ud  the  petition  as  lie  conceived  it  to  he;  he,  on 
theotlur  hand,  had  stated  K  according  to  what  it  was.  The 
hunouivbie  gciul  :  u;  .  .'.  .:'  Lit,  d  it  as  it'  the  petition  had  been 
what  he  wished  it  to  be,  :»n  i  v.  hat  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
he  did  this  with  the  great'  r  confidence,  because  he  seemed  to 
have  the  count  n.'nec  and  .-  'pport  oi  a  member  of  <,rreat  weight 
in  the  House.  I!;'  observed,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  so  managed 
as  to  convert  In.-  accusers  into  defenders:  ;  and.  under  the  \voru 
irrelevant,  lie  had  brought  a^ain-t  them  the  worst  charge  that. 
could  possibly  be  urged  —  the  charge  of  having  uttered  ta!>e- 
lh)ods  ,  t  the  bar  of  the  IIou>c  of  Lord-.  —  The  ir,;i.-ter  of  the 
roils  having  given  it  as  ln>  opinion,  that  ihe  avernu'nt  of'  the 
falsehood  was  no  more  than  a  protestation  or  formal  plea  of  not 
guilty,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  and  that  therefore,  it  v,a- 
not  necc.-.-arv  to  go  into  the  proof,  the  IIou>e  ac(|uie>ced  in 
hi-  oj in non.  —  Mr.  Bouverie  tlu  n  moved,  *'  That  the  I  louse  do 
now  adjourn.  '{}}><  nnuion  was  opposed  bv  Mr.  Mitfbrd,  W!M 
(.b-ei'vrd  that  too  iniieb  atti  n'.ioii  could  not  j),v--il)l\  be  paid  to 
the  allegation-  of  the  ;i  tiiion,  if  tliev  turiiid  out  to  be  true: 
if  tlu  \  were  not  true,  ihe  petition,  and  the  per-on  \i!m  pre- 
sented it.  merited  the  severest  consurc.  —  Mr.  l-'o\  support  J 
the  motion  ol'  adjournment.  He  pa-scd  an  encomuim  on  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  said  he  had  acted  with  t'.i'eat  pro- 
priety throughout  I'K  business.  Hu  h-nl  o'iven  the  I  louse  as 
much  satisfaction  a-  uas  nece.--arv,  and  feeling  the  indignit\  oi 
behiL;'  called  \;\  on  as  a  defend  mt,  by  the  culprit,  uhom  he  had 
been  dirictvd  b\  th:t  llou-e  to  prosecute,  lie  had  refu-eil  to 
do  more.  lit  ad.nired  h:  right  honourable  friend's  c'ondnet 
that  dav.  m  beniL;  ;'.b-L'nt,  r.ol  less  than  hi-  general  conduct. 
The  whole  was  manh  ,  (•"!-!  i>  nt .  and  dignified.  —  The  <]iie-tion 
Wing  put.  that  the  Ilou-e  i!u  uow  adjouru,  u  di\  iiion  tuok  place. 
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^  eas  Q- ;  Xo  's  15".  So  it  pa--cd  in  tin-  negative.  It  was 
iH'Xt  inou'd.  ••  That  Mr.  ( iuriiev.  one  of  the  short-hand  writers 
of  ill  •  notes  taL  n  ;!t  tlii'  trial  of  NVarreii  I  I.i.-tinus  1'xj.  in 
N\  e-tminster-hallj  !)••  now  called  in;"  which  h.  i:;^  n--^ it.ved, 
Mr.  Ad.m  moved,  •'  'i  hat  a  committee  be  appoint  d  to  in- 
spect pn  ced  -nts,  and  to  i .  port  to  \l\"  I  louse  \vli.u  evidence  li;:s 


>:)-:.[.'  Thi>  motion  v,  .i  -;  r.irrit-d  bv  ;i  majority  oi'  ic2  to  i  -. 
C-';i  ;!i'.'  ,;!li  (}'.'  ^i  iv,  t'l  •  <.'Jd  L'oiirnittee  r^-p ••,:•(.•(!.  that  i!u  iv 
>\'oi\'  no  pi'!1, •-, !,'n!  -  of  ;!n\'  c'o'.ijol.iilit  of  \\or:'-;  spoken  l-v 
iiLiiuiirt-TS  iii  NY,.-  ;!i:;:i>fv-r-!:a!l  to  bo  i'oinr.l.  'i'!u  nrir1ai_ri".'s 
n^-:iin  ur-'icl  til-  :!•  (ibjjL'tions  to  the  cxasM i : i.  t ion  of  an \-  >! i ort - 
Ir'iul  \vritfr;  but  the  1'uYouivrs  o!'  the  p_-t:lio::,  i.i-i  ;!:!,.;  urou 
the  chiiy  o!'  th-  I{ou-;e  to  jj-oveni  it>-.-!t'  in  s;u;h  cases  by  v»h::t 
.*hoii!.l  a])|)>  .;;•  n;;)  t  !i\,-!v  to  jiro'.tio'.'.1  t!i  •  UK1.-  o!'  su!;- la1.'.;:.:! 
j;i  tic  -.  prevail, -d  ;  a.id,  a!'t>T  a  tlivisio!!  o!'  115  to  ^;,  M:-. 
(;urn.\.  the  siioi  t-h:!!u!  vriti  r,  v,-;i-  c:;:kil  in.  ;\n;l  e^:ai  ::nei!. 
T'e.  ne\i  (jiu-.'iioM  \\'a-,  v.'hi'ther  all  tlie  partic'.i'ars  eenipiained 
of  b\  tiie-  pe!  ;l:o:iiT  slioal.l  !>-..'  inquii'i'il  into,  or  \v!ieth"r  tlie 
Ilou-e  ni!-;-!i;  select  \\hat  p-irt  they  p!ea-nl.  .Mr.  Pitt  and 
(/fh'.-r-  \, .  re  o!'  opi.mm  th;:t  the  iloii-e  ouiy'it  to  p.i\  r.o  atten- 
tion to  tiie  Vi'onls  >:'id  to  h,\e  b.-i-n  spokf  n  in  the  J'.mner 
year,  as  the  coiuph-.ii'.t  h.;:!  i)eeii  so  h-n^  ilelerrecl  :  a:\l  they 
s'io\ii;!  eoniii'.e  theiiKt'Sve-.-i  to  the  words  re!.'/ive  to  Na.:,ieou:a;\ 
'lit,--  was  a!--i  o!)jijcte(!  to  bv  t!u  managers,  ;is  an  ari/ilrarv 
proei-edi::-.;-.  be.t  iinaiiv  ;::;!\\'d  to  bv  the  House.  A'ao'JuT 
de!;;tte  then  took  place  ii[)on  t!i.-  extent  oi'  tiie  examination,  as 
restrict  .'(I  to  the  c'ise  oi'  Xiaideoniar.  'i'li-.1  nra'ia';"rs  con- 
tended ih.it  t!ie  v-,  hole  of  th:i!  p.!'.1!  oi'  "  ! ".  1'e;  !-:  •  sp-'eeli  on  dit 
to  lie  pvodno-d,  a,  nee-'  - .  r\  to  elncid.ate  tiie  n;:;:'re  ot'  the 
word-;  e. >>-!,!. lined  oi';  th"  otiier  side  were  of  pj>ir.io>i.  tl'il:  It. 
\va->  on!r.  nee  ••- ,'.r\  to  a^ls  tiie  v,  :MH->  ii  Mi',  liurke  h  ;;!  ni  :.it> 
use  ol  t  ho  >•'  \]  •";  •  <  ',\  e;-i'  -.  Aiit-r  uiiieli  aitercai  10.1.  in  \\!;!e!i 
Mr.  i  e\  C'oi!i!ii, nned  in  >;roii';'  a.nd  j  onited  ii  ri:i-  o;'  the  :::,''_- 
nit  \  and  injii  -tiei  \\  iili  ",  !;.cli  llie  in:1  naiv  '''-  \;  eiv  tr.'at.'d.  i .  v,  .-; 
agreed  t  ha!  ;-onu  p.u  !  oi  I  lie  .-.p.-i  •.  !i  IT-  -e-.  -dni:;  t  lie  ','.  e;-<  i-.  ••}',,  ,iii,l 
I).1  re. id  ;  u  hu  ii  1) •  -;e  •  doe.e,  and  i  !i.-  o.i .  ns;s  e  \;  o.--I-  a,-e- .-ri ,  in,  -d, 
the  M  irii'ii-  of  ( i  rah  '.in  ro-  e.  and  nio\ ;  ,1,  "  Tiia!  no  dii'ee1, !e;i 
or  aulliont\'  \\  as  -jui-n  bv  l!i:-  !ioe-e  t.o  the  (.'O'ne.ittee  ap- 
VOI..  III.  1  i 
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pointed  to  manage  the'  impeachment  against  \\arren  IlavtiiiL^- 
l.sq.  to  make  anv  charge  or  allegation  against  the  saiel  \Vanvi. 
Ha^tin^s  l'-s<J->  re'sj)ee't IDLC  the-  condemnation  or  execution  oi 
Nimdcomar.  And  that  the  \vorels  spoken  \>\  the  right  honour- 
Kdinund  I>urke.  one.  of  the  said  managers,  vi/.  '  he  (meaning 
Wanvn  Hastings  K>q..)  murele-red  that  man  (meaning  Nund- 
comar )  bv  the  hands  oi"  Sir  Klijah  Impey,'  ought  not  to  have  been 
spoke'ii"  I'pon  this  motion  a  ele'bate  of  considerable  inure1-*!, 
te>ok  plae'e,  in  the  course1  of  \\hich  Mr.  Burke  \vas  \\arndv  sup- 
ported b\  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  S'nerielan,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr. 
I'ram  i-1.  On  a  divisiem,  the1  motion  was  agreed  to  In  a  majo- 
ri'\  of  i^  to  n').  AS  soon  a-  the-  liou<e  was  resumed,  Mr. 
Houverie,  moved.  "  '1  hat  the  thanks  of  this  House-  be  o-ive-n  to 
the  right  honourable  Kdmimd  1'urke.  and  the  re-t  (.!'  iheina- 
i  agers,  lor  tiuir  exertions  and  sisMilnitv  in  *he-  prosecuticin  oi 
the  impeachment  against  \\arreii  Ilastm^s  l-'xj..  and  il;at  ll'n-f 
be  desired  to  pe-rse  ve  re  in  t!:e-  same.'  '1  lie  ma-ter  ol  the  roll-' 
considered  the  motion  as  not  merely  pivmafviv.  but  extri'inelv 
improper,  at  that  momu-tt,  "just  as  the-  House  had  voti  d  .'. 
censure-  upon  one  of  the  honourable  manageTs  ;  a.iul  tlu'refo iv, 
v.ithout  meaning  anv  personal  ine'iviiitv  to  anv  of  tliosc  honour- 
able- gentlemen,  he  should  take-  the  liberty  oi'  me,\  i:ig  the1  pre- 
vious (juestmii  on  the  honourable  gentleman  s  n:otie>n.  'flii-' 
motion  w;'-;  nu'reeel  to.  In  conse  (|Ue-nee-  ol  the  pree'e'elintr  \otes 
some  diH'erencc  of'  (ipunor.  is  saiel  to  have1  ai;-;e-n  in  the  i  »m- 
nuttee-  of  managers,  relaiive  to  their  contmuaiu'e  in  that  situa- 
tion. It  \\.i-.  however.  p.-'oKcd  to  proceed;  and  ae<  ordinals . 
the  ne-xt  ela\  of  trial,  Mr.  !'>urke-  b'^au  his  spee'e  h  bv  com- 
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j^Jlll  consideration  of  tlie  ,-la\T  trade,  ulia'i.  in  conformity 
to  a  i\  -ohit  mi!  pa-M-d  1:\  the  House  of  Commons  !a-t  \iar, 
'".iij,!  to  have  been  ri-imied  carls  in  tin-  pi\-eiit  ..L-.ssioa,  \\a>, 
nn  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstance'.*  of  the  linit^.  (U'lrrri  d 
':'!  t!iv  i.?:li  of  M:!\.  A-\  i  :;:')iirat^  ft'port  from  the  privy 
Lounc'il  \va<  laid  ujion  tlu1  tah!^-,  and  si-Nt'ral  p^'itions.  hotli 
for  and  a^;ii::-t  t!a-  propnsrd  abolition  of  ill'-'  trails,  \\vrc'  prt.- 
*vntL'd  to  tlie  I  I(>u-..-.  TiiL.-L'  papers  \\'i'i\-  tiii-  day  ivUn\d  to  a 
roinniittt'e  of  the  v  'K)'L'  Iloi;-e  to  c:on-iiUr  of  the  c'ircuni^tanci'S 
of  the  >!.!'.•.•  trade -,  in  uhich  coninuttfc  Mr,  Wilhcrtbrcc  con- 
•h  of 


]Mr.  \]\  !'!-.!.  -aiii,  that  1u-  (!:<!  not  mean  to  drlain  the 
c'diinuilti'i'  lull  for  a  !l-\v  ininiitrs.  Hi.-  vas  not  ahii1,  I'M'ii 
;t  hi1  had  i^\-\\  intliiicd  to  ii  :  b;it  ;•.-  Iroin  In-  othiT  par- 
liainciltary  dnti:  -  lie  ini^Jit  i:;:t  lia\\-  it  iii  l:i>  [K>\\'fr  to  ;;l- 
tei!i!  the  hii-iiir-s  111  it-,  prtioTi'- •>,  he  vciild  lake  that  op- 
jini'!  iMiii  \  «il  -tali'pj;  his  opinion  upon  the  sulyi-ft.  In  th(» 
(ir-i  place,  lie  thought  llu-  House,  the  nation,  and  all 
!.::>v.pe.  under  vei'v  i^'real  and  serious  o!)lin';;tions  to  the 
'lonourah!"  u'eiii  leinan,  \\:\~  h:ivin^  Itron  ;hl  tlie  snl)jeft  !or- 
uard  in  a  manner  tin-  ))!<•  t  ma-lerlv.  imp.ri'— ivo,  and  (.'lo- 
iiiieiil.  A  trade  b.'uini  with  -Jivagr  \\;: r,  pro>ec-uted  \'.ii!i 
iiiih>\rrd-ol  rruelly,  (  ontiniied  diirin^-  ihe  in  id  pa--;:u'e  \\  illi 
the  nid-l  loalh-oine  nnpriM  innieiit,  and  i-iuliniLj  in  perpi  tnal 
i'\ih:  and  iinreiii-ltin^  -la\,rv  was  ;:  trad'1  -o  liorrid  ni  all 
it-  I'ircuin-i  :i!:iV'.  tha,  ii  v,  a  -  i;npo--il)'e  a  -in-!e  ::r«^inneiit 
could  !  V  ad'.'ne.  d  in  its  tavoiir.  On  t  he -eere  of  pi  ndentv 
iiothinLi,"  ei  ;i!d  l)e  -aid  ill  de'enee  o!  il,  nor  i/o.dd  it  l»e  jus- 
til  u-d  !)v  neee--il\,  and,  no  ca-e  i>l  inhiniKiiiitv  could  bo 
jiutilicd.  bill  upon  neeL--,i!\'  :  but  in;  uieh  ))L'ee--il\-  could 
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be  made  out  strong  enough  to  warrant  such  a  traffic.  It 
•\vjjs  the  duty  of  thai  1  loi^e  therefore,  to  jiut  an  end  to  it, 
If  ii  were  said,  thai  the  intcrc-t  of  individual^  required 
thai  it  should  he  continued,  that  argument  oii'iht  not  to  he 
h>lened  to.  Suppo>in<r  a  rich  man  had  a  capital  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  Ivii;^-  hv  him,  and  everv  one,  he  observed, 
v,  ho  liad  a  iar<_y  capital  was  a  rich  man.  All  capitaU  re- 
<|:,ii\d  active  motion;  it  was  in  their  nature  not  to  remain 
|  a.-slve  and  unemployed  :  hut  if  a  lan.iv  capital  w<  re  em- 
ployed in  a  irailic,  disgraceful  to  the  nation  and  shocking 
to  luimanity,  i;  was  the  d;itvof  that  I  Iou>e  to  change  i;» 
application,  and  in-tuid  of  s.iiflerip.t;  it  to  lxi  ill-cir.plovcd,  to 


;.'i  it--  ;;.•!.  respectable  in  it-  nature,  ai:  .  ii'  iui  ;  » 
kind.  Nor  '.'-a:-  it  an1:  argument  to  sav  lh •'  capital 
wa-  ah'eadv  (  n^;a_\  1  ;n  tlie  >!av<  trade:  lor  ii'om  i't>  active 
principle  when  tr.ken  out  oi  that  trade1,  ii  would  :-oon  find 
employment  in  another  channel.  This  had  b.rn  the  ca>-e 
wiih  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool,  during 
the  American  war:  the  African  trade  v.  as  then  alnio-t 
wlioily  io-t,  and  yet  th-.1  shipowners  of  Liverpool  had  their 
ships  employed,  either  a-  Iran-ports  in  the  service  ol'^overn- 
ment  or  in  ot'n.r  wavs, 

After  descanting  c-ii  this  point  for  ?ome  tiine  v.ith  n-.-eaf 
roundness  of  tva.-on'na',  3>Ir.  liiirke  sa.'d,  h"  could  li:i\e 
v.  ishtd  ih.-it  t!i  '  bn-'me^  ini^'ht  have  been  bri  i'  -!:t  to  a 
e  nclu^.'oii  at  or.c;-,  without  voting  the  pro]Mi-:lions  ih:,l 
had  been  I'-'/adi  to  th  111.  lie  v,,i-  not  CU'er  fond  <;f  ;;!>-ir.:(! 

•jreat  dillietihy  and  einbarra.-sment.  There  \\.\-.  besides, 
no  oec.i  :  >:i  wli  itever  to  a-.-i-n  detailed  ri'a^on-.  h-r  a  vote. 
winch  noon  ilie  lace  ol  it  svillic:entlv  [Us'.iiic'd  the  IIou>ein 
co:;;in<^  t;>  ;t.  Ii  ih.-  proj)o~iL!ons  >hou!d  happen  to  be  mad.-, 
and  not  be  carried  in  that  House,  nor  in  the  oilur.  -ia  a 
u  eo'v'ilication  ol  misch1' l>  miu'ht  follow,  a--  would  • 
t!  .:  L  artiiv  i"  lament  that  lh,  v  ev;  r  were-  voted.  It'  ii:-_ 
ilte  re>  •'  i'i-:  n  slionld  1  ;'ppeli  to  be  lo<t.  i  •••  d  elai'eij, 
).-  v.n>  al'ra'ii.l  'Jr.-  [Top'.^iliui.t  \.c:ii!d  pa--  a,  \[  .;- le  paper. 
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I  Ie    reiimuK  d  tin1   committee,   that  il  was  nece^nrv  to  look 
larther  than  the  present  moment,    and   to  a-k  themselves,  if 
they  li:ul  foiti'ied   their   minds  sulncienilv  to  bear  tlic  con- 
S"(jtiences  ol    the  step  tin  v  were   that    iii'jht    about    to    take1. 
"\\  I  ITU  they  abandoned  the   slave   trade,    thr-  Spaniards  and 
f-ome  ot  IHT  i'  !iv:gn  power  nii'.dit  po<>ibiv  take  it  i:p.  and  elail- 
(Ic'stiiK'lv  >-uj>plv  our  ^^"('-t   India  islands  vitli  sl:ivf>.       I  lad 
tht-y  virtue  t'r.oti^ii  to  >ee  that,    fo  bear  tlie  idea  oi'  another 
C'Hiiitrv  rea|  in^  profits   tlu-v  had  l:,\l  down,    and  to  abstain 
Iroiii  that   envv  natural    to    foiiipetil-u's    1:1    trade,    so   as  to 
k'vp  their    virtue,    and   Meadilv   to   j)i;rsuo    their    deiennin- 
atioii  J.    li'sii,  let  them  tliankiiiHv  proceed  to  vote  the  ininie- 
(iiate  abj.lii ion  ei'  the   trade.      iiut  if  tin  v  shiaild  repent  oi' 
tlu'ir  virtue,  (and  he  had  experienced  miserable  instances  of 
such  repentance)   all   hopes  oi'  future  reformation  would  be 
1'i-t:    they  would  go  back  to   a   trade   t'lev  hail  abandoned, 
A'-iih  redoubled  attachment,   and   would   adhere  to  it  uiih  a, 
{\  M-ree  ofav'ulity  and  sliameless  ardour,  to  their  own  humi- 
liation and  to  I  he  degradation  and  di.- .grace  of  the  nation  in 
the   eves    of  all    Kurope.      The>e  v.civ    consiclerulton^  well 
•\vorth  adverting  to,   beloro   thev   took    a  decisive  step  in  a 
bu^iiH'S    in  which  thev  ought  .not   to   move'  \\iih  anv  other 
ileteriniii'ition  lliaii  to  al'i'.u'  the  coii'-efjUciKv  at  all  ha/ards. 
/!    thev    had    virtue    enough    to    act    in    that    manner,    they 
would  do   themselves   immortal    honour,   and  wouid  see  the 
abolition  of  the    most    shameful    trade    that    ever   the   har- 
dened heart    of   man   could  hi  ar.      Viewing   tlv   tr.,i!ie  and 
nil  the  circumstances   of  it    \\ith    the   horror  \vhieh  the  full 
\i  >\\   of  it  ;lial  the  honourable  gentleman  had  that  dav  di-- 
plaved.  could  not    fail  to  excite  in    tin-    brea-t  of   evi  rv  man 
not  (lead  to  M-nsibilitv.    h.e  blamed  not  the  honourable  u-'ii- 
man  for  knocking   at    every  door,    arid  appealing    to    e\ ;  rv 
iKi-sion:   well   kno\\niu:-    as   the    honourable   genlleaian  iiad 
forciblv  and  correctly  said,  that   mankind  were  go\ \  rue:  1  by 
te.eir  svmpathies.      '1  iieie  were  other  pa>-:oi;s,   however,    to 
be  regarded:    men  \\ere  alv.ays   ready  to  obey  th'ir  s\  mpa- 
,*liie-  \vhen   it  cost    them  nothing.      Were  thev  prepared  to 
^av  the  price  ol'  their  virtue/      '1  he   hoiiuunibk1  gcntL'ma:i 
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had  -aid,  the  "\\Yst  India  planters  \vould  have  a  compensa- 
tion adequate  to  the  lo.-s  incurred  by  the  abolition  of  the 
>lave  trade.  lie  believed  they  would;  but  how  they  would 
have  instant  compensation  for  what  they  would  lose,  he' 
could  not  conceive.  In  proportion  to  their  lo.-s,  would 
their  virtue  be  the  greater. 

Having  put  this  verv  ibreiblv,  Mr.  l>urke  took  notice  of 
the  testimony  of  Aihniral  Barring'ton,  v\ho  had  said,  that 
lie  envied  the  coiulition  ol'  the  negroes  in  the  West  India 
i>!and>.  The  honourable  admirul,  he  ^hould  rather  suppose, 
meant,  that  as  he  had  fought  M>  often  and  so  bravelv  for 
his  country,  he  was  determined  to  li^ht  a^ain.  rather  than 
suiler  his  countrymen  to  be  made  slaves.  II.  howi'vcr,  he 
•was  to  be  taken  literally,  his  sensation  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  si  en  the  negroes  in  the  houis  ol 
their  sports,  when  a  sen.-e  ol  the  misery  ol  their  condition 
was  neither  li'lt  by  themselves,  nor  visible  to  olln  r>.  Mr. 
jnirke  reasoned  on  this  with  infinite  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  great  nicety  ol'  discernment,  and  great  truth  of  ob- 
servation. Nothing,  he  s;;:d,  n;ade  a  hajipv  >lave,  but  a 
degraded  man.  In  proportion  a*-  the  mind  ^rew  callou>  to 
its  degradation,  and  all  se:ise  ol  manlv  pride  was  lost,  tin? 
slave  ie't  comfort.  In  fact  he  was  no  longer  a  man.  If  he- 
were  lo  d-.Tnu-  a  man,  Mr.  J3nrke  ilechired,  he  ^-(;:ild  say 


A  slave  was  ip.eapab'ie  of  e:thtr  looking  bf'i'ore  or  after. 
Mr.  l)i:  ;•!••"  took  notic:.1  of  ihe  reference  y.hich  Mr.  \\"ilbei-- 
ibree  had  made  to  the-  evidence-  delivered  at  the  bar  with  M> 
much  abiliiy  by  Mi',  (ilover,  the  au'.h(>i-  of  Lronida-.  a 
m-ntlcman  uho  h.ui  lorlified  the  learned  \\orld  ui;h  \vorks 
that  uould  pre-  erve  his  re;Mii;'.ti(-n  to  future  n^es.  'I'hal 
ventleuian.  he  said,  had  to'd  lla'mat  tlu  ir  bar  the  j>robable 
ini-chie!-  ilia'  the  Amcriciill  war  \voiiid  draw  on  their  trade; 
ai.d  beeaii-e  by  a  happy  coincidence  of  eireum-taiiee-  thai 
.mischief  had  not  endued  to  its  full  [)rediaitc'd  extent,  w:ts 
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the  evidence  of  Mr.  (Hover  to  be  despised  and  ridiculed, 
-.11  itl  \\a-  Mich  a  man  to  be  treated  as  u  false- prophet;*  After 
dwelling  upon  this  tin1  some  time1,  Mr.  Burke  said,  lie  would 
conclude  a-  he  had  bc^'im,  uith  </ivin^  h;-  heartv  and  MII- 
cere thanks  to  the  honourable  Lje:itlenian  lor  hi-  speech; 
and  though  he  ini^ht  not  cntireK  approve  of  hi-  mude  ot' 
proceeding,  he  wa-  readv  to  K  t  him  pur-ne  hi>  own  nioile, 
I':-  that  uhat  it  iniuht.  and  to  inve  him  c-very  possible 
.Mipport. 

Tiii-  r.-.Mi'utions  \\<  re  (udcrtil  to  be  entered  on  the  Journals. 
and  the  iliainiMn  \vas  d  reeti'd  to  report  progress  and  a-k 
leave  to  sit  a^ain.  On  'Ju-  ri.-t  of  May,  a  debate  took  place 
iDoii  tlie  motion,  that  the  House  should  a^aui  resolve  itself  into 
the  eoninutee;  in  the  coi'r:-c  ui" \vlael!, 

Mr.  liri;kr.  <aid,  that  a>  to  ihe  quosiion  it^elt!,  he  thought 
no  larlher  e\  idenei1  \\  a-  !u  ( 'e>-:irv,  than  v,  hat  had  alrcadv 
ue.Mi  laid  hetore  the  I  I<>u-e,  to  eonvinee  them  of  the  ner 
i-hihM-  what  he  v.ould  he-  hold  to  MIV  was  ;i 
t  rohberv.  lie  eared  not  for  :\<'\  objection  that 


i  lie  Ah'iean  ti'ade  v.  a-,  in  his  oju'iiion,  an  absolute  rob- 
bei'v.  It  therelore  could  not  be  ;i  doubt  \vi;h  the  I  louse, 
v.  heiher  it  was  proper  to  aboii-h  it.  It  wa-,  lie  said, 
the  end  of  all  law  to  eorrtet  and  entirely  enuheate,  it 
po--il)le.  every  evil  that  existed  ni  any  part  (.i  the  >tate. 
'J'hc  i  M!\  in!'  -tion  b<  lore  l he  1  Kiti-i1  wa-,  whether  the  evil 
foiiUl  be  cured  entirely,  or  only  part  iallv  alleviated  ?  lie 
'had  no!  the  least  doubt  in  his  <,\\n  mind,  but  it  could  be 
totally  eradicated,  without  any  of  tho-e  atteinlant  incon- 
yenieiH'iv-  which  exi>tul  in  the  innid-  ot  -onie  gentlemen. 
Ileua-.  therefore,  anxious  that  they  -hoiild  pi'oeci-d  to 
that  .-tau'e  o!  the  t)u-ii:e~-  in  \\hich  -ueh  inouirie-  could  be 
made  as  would  eonyinci-  the  parliair.eiit  and  the  country, 
that  the  African  trade  wa-  a  robbery  that  o;i;Jil  to  be  and 
could  be  abolished,  eon>i-tcntly  v.  ith  everv  principle  of 
ublic  ustice  and  Immunit.  As  to  the  idea  of  the  V/cst 
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India  mere-hants  bemg  re  imburseel  \viiat  they  might  lo»c  by 
t!ii-  abolition,  it  was  totally  agair.st  every  principle  of  legis- 
lation. Government  gave  their  countenance1  to  certain 
Ivinils  ol  commerce,  as  long  as  they  we're  conducted  on 
such  principles  cf  ctjiiiiv  and  humanity,  as  deserveel  their 
sanction.  But  \\hen  this  cenmnerce  became  an  evil,  a  dis- 
grace to  the  state,  governim-nt  war,  eertainiv  competent  to 
withdraw  thfir  countenance1  from  v.hat  they  had  before  an- 
thorizcd  ami  protected.  And  those'  \\ho  engaged  in  this 
commerce,  adopted  it  with  all  the  conveniences  arising  from 
the  sanction  and  encouragement  it  received  from  govern- 
ment :  it  \va-,  there-lore-.  hi:t  ju>t  tl;;:t  tlie^y  should  be  i»v- 
pare-d  to  a!>ide  by  the  los-e>  :iri-ing  iiiun  tli;:t  .-auction  and 
c'iicoiiraLjement  beinij  withdrawn.  It  \va.->  con>e(|iieiniiv 
eviele'iit.  that  there  existed  nojti>t  plea  for  compensation  on 
the  part  of  the  planters.  —  lie1  next  adverted  to  the'  impos- 
sibility of  a  country  being  ever  civilized,  that  \va^  thus  in  the 
habits  of  slavery,  as  the  Africans  were.  AVhile  \\e  conti- 
nued to  purchase  them,  they  mu>t  ever  remain  in  a  state  of 
barbariiy:  For  it  was  impossible  to  civili/e  a  slave;  it  was 
contrary  to  tiie  system  ot  human  nature.  No  country  so 
s:tuated  v.  :rs  ever  known  to  be  in  a  state  ot  civilization. 
On  the  contrary,  those  v\i-o  were  in  the  habit  of  selling 
their  bodies  must  ivi.iain  ;:i  a  -late  of  the  mo-t  savage  bar- 
barity. 'I  hi-re  we're  but  tv,  o  p.;rt-  01  the  \\o]'!d  (h-tin- 
iruislie-d  for  this  national  de'gradat!e>n,  Alne'a,  and  the 
countries  bordering  e»i  the  Black  Se-a.  Both  \\ere  ('(jiially 
bai'barous,  both  c(jiially  destitute  of  t  hose1  refinements  u  hieh 
atlenele'd  an  enlightened  j)olicy  :  and  they  woulel  re-main  in 
ihis  state  of  xivage  nature,  as  long  as  they  remained  liable 
t:.>  be  purchaseel  LI-  the  slaves  of  other  nation-. 
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/  \X  the  motion  for  committing  the  Iiiil  to  explain  atal  amend 
*v  s 

the  act  of  tin.;  ^tli   of  hi-  pro. '.it  nuijotx.  1'or  cncom\i"iii"- 

•>  -    '  SO 

tlie  yrowth  of  rout-,  tree-,  and  shrub-. 

Mr.  Hi  I;K;.  <aid,  that  considering  the  whole  .system  of 
the  penal  la w>  in  (hi-  country  as  radically  defective,  as  he  al- 
ways had  opposed.  >',)  should  he  ;-till  continue  to  resist  their 
intended  multiplication.  Instead  of  applying  a  remedy  to 
the  >ource  of  the  evil,  whenever  inconvenience  was  felt  in 
any  particular  instance,  rece.ur.se  was  had  to  the  legislature 
lor  a  new  law  for  that  particular  case.  '1  his  \va-  like  -;iek- 
iiig  a  bn-h  into  a  r^ap  in  a  h;  d'j;e.  which  instead  ot  repair- 
ing the  breach,  olten  ruined  the  whole'  ieliee.  A<.;'ai.n-i  ail 
oiienci  -  which  admitted  oi' ;!.  a  c:\il  \va-  preferable  to  a  cri- 
minal remedy,  because  the  damage  d^ne  could  be  appre- 
ciated bv  a  jurv,  and  no!  only  pu;ii>hinent  inilictcd  on  the 
olleiider.  but  reparation  made  to  tin1  injured  per-on.  J  le 
ob-er\ed.  th:it  the  insuHiciency  oi'  the  law  was  frequently 
not  so  much  owmu'  to  the  lau  itself,  as  to  the  reinissness 
of  th(t-e  \\lio  were  to  ]ni\  it  in  execution  :  and  hence  the 
legislature  ua-  oi'tui  called  on  to  pnni-lu  bv  rigorous  p,e- 
na'tie-,  the  ne'..d  ;^e!ice  ol  the  magi-trales  on  the  mailver- 
teiicie-  of  the  puor.  lie  recoimiuTided  a  i-evi.-ion  ot  the 
\\hnle  criminal  cock1,  \\hich,  in  it-  present  state1,  he  thought 
abominable. 
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June  8. 

T  OI\D  Sydney  having  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of 
staff  for  the  home  department,  the  right  honourable  Wil- 
liam Wyndliam  Grenville  \rus  immediately  appointed  in  hi> 
room.  This  circumstance  having  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the 
chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Henry  Addington  wa.--, 
proposed  for  that  office  by  the  Marquis  of  Graham,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Klliot  by  Mr.  \\\!bore  Kllis.  After  Mr.  Addington 
and  Sir  Gilbert  illliot  had  addressed  the  House,  Mr.  1'ox  rose 
and  supported  the  appointment  of  Sir  Gilbert  Klliot.  Mr.  Pitt 
declared,  that  he  meant  to  speak  with  respect,  of  the  honourable 
baronet;  but,  in  the  several  topics  of  encomium  bestowed  upon 
him,  all  of  which,  he  believed,  were  deservedly  bestowed,  there 
were  circumstances  which,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  ho- 
nourable baronet,  upon  private  grounds,  he  did  not  know. 
The  taKnts  and  the  character  of  his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Ad- 
dington he  knew,  both  from  a  persona.!  acquaintance  and  a 
public:  acquaintance. 

Mr.  llriiKi:  d.rlared,  that  lie  did  not  mean,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  to  depreciate,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  talents 
or  the  character  of  the  honourable  gentleman  over  the  way  : 
and  that  nothing;  but  having'  caught  something  of  the  fire 
iiiul  >pint  ot  the  chancellor  oi  the  exchequer  could  have 
induced  him  to  rise.  lie  did  not  envv  that  right  honour- 
able gentlemen  the  pleasing  ta>k  of  endeavouring  to  abate 
somewhat  of  the  merits  of  a  person  who  had,  he  believed, 
never  been  the  man  to  put  his  own  merits  forward,  but  had 
ulwavs  shewn  that  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
modesty  which  \va>  the  constant  companion  o!  merit. 
Whatever  faults  he  might  have,  Mr.  I'xirke  -aid.  IK- 
lu-viT  had  attempted  to  depreciate  rising  laleiit>.  On  the 
contrary,  if  he  ever  had  any  merit,  it  was  in  hailing  those 
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Miperior  talents  whenever  he  had  discovered  them.  The 
blossoming  abilities  oi  voting  members  abvavs  allbrdc'd  him 
the  highest  satisfaction,  because  it  -truck  him  as  a  reno- 
vation oi  the  stock  ot  public  talent,  and  a  pleasing  earnest 
oi  the  piv-ervation  oi  the  constitution.  But  exjK.'1'ience 
could  not  b .-  drawn  from  blossoming  talents;  it  could  onlv 
be  locked  for  iVom  matured  manhood  :  the  degree  of  skill 
]!ece-<;:ry  for  tlie  chair  of  that  I  louse  was  to  bo  expected 
jrom  ac(]iiired  experience  rather  than  from  brilliant  talents. 
'J  he  I  lou-e  tvrtahdv  mi^ht.  l>v  an  arl)itrarv  authoritv, 
place  anv  g^nlc-man  in  the  chair,  but  the  opinion  of  man- 
Kind  mu-t  M-ive  the  appointment  authority  ;  ior  it  was  not 
the  >tamp  that  i;avo  the  guinea  currencv,  but  the  opinion  of' 
the  authoriiv  ol  that  stamp:  otherwise,  il  a  guinea  were 
stamped  bv  all  ihe  kin<;--  of  Europe,  the  coin  \\ould  not  be 
current.  Everv  countrv  wi-hing  to  jireserve  it-  libcrtv, 
jmi-t  pre-:Tve  it-  maxnn-.  There  were  maxims  in  all  coun- 
trie-  v.  huh  were  supplemental  to  the'  law-,  and  if  any  prin- 
ciple v.a-  nece--arv  in  a  free  countrv,  it  was  that  of 
adhering  to  it-  ancient  and  e-lahli.-hed  maxim-.  Therefore 
it  was,  that  \\i-e  republic-  had  bound  themsevlvcs  down  bv 
lau-.  that  certain  oiilee-  should  onlv  be  lillid  bv  certain 
men  of  a  certain  age,  and  those  laws  \\rre  never  broken  ia 
upon,  except  \\heii  the  country  was  on  the'  verge  oi'  ruin. 
Air.  Burke  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  .James  I.,  who  took 
the'  l)uke  ol' Buckingham,  who  had  lalents  and  -omc  learn- 
ing, and  loaded  him  '»iih  every  honour  of  the  -late.  Such 
a  ci  indue!  a  1  \va\s  lid  to  disorder  and  mischief.  It  wmiid, 
lie  -aid.  lie  unloi  1  unaie.  il  1  he  maxim-  of  t hi-  count i  v  should, 
b  •  ilia!  i_'.-d,  and  such  an  appointment  as  to  the  chair  of  that 
I  lou-e  1),'  raslilv  imcii.  UK  ri  Iv  a.t  tiu-  \\ill  of  the  mini-ler, 
v,  lihout  regard  to  (jitaliiication,  I  Ic.  compared  the  present 
mod-'  ot  appoint  1 1  lent,  and  the  ivcen!  a  In  heal  ion  ol  I  he  chair, 
to  a.  succcs.-ftil  pei-oii  ruling  po-1  through  a  town,  and  sav- 
ing, a-  he  went  along,  '•  ( Jeiltlemen,  I  am  in  ha-'.e:  I  thank 
you  tor  vour  -iij'jioti,  but  I  ;un  going  about  material  busi- 
ne.--.  \  on  have  a  -uc'ce--ion  hou-e,  a  hot-bed  ior  -tate-m:'n  ; 
put  another  into  the  chair,  and  -itling  there  a  little  while,  will 
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qualify  him  lor  another  office;  here  is  another  I  recom- 
mend: though  he  has  not  been  inanv  years  in  the  House, 
he  is  known  to  a  lew  members,  who  will  answer  lor  him." 
1  le  did  not  doubt,  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  known  to  many  members,  but  the  honourable 
baronet  was  known  to  the  House,  and  had  been  known  by 
them  lor  years.  They  had  seen  him  make  one  of  the 
greatest  eil'orts  of  the  human  mind  ;v.  IJis  conduct  had 
been  such,  that  malice  could  not  touch  him  in  any  of  its 
parts.  His  character  was  a  long  unbroken  line,  like  that 
which  served  as  a  boundary  for  various  rich  and  fertile  pro- 
vinces in  a  geographical  chart.  The  honourable  baronet 
•was  come  to  that  time  of  life,  when  the  activity  and  spirit  of 
youth  became  mellowed,  not  impaired,  by  the  experience  of 
age.  lie  possessed  that  sweetness oi  temper  which  did  not 
subdue,  but  bent  the  mind  to  authority,  because  all  men 
\vished  to  act  more  from  love  than  fear. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion,  "  That  Henry  Addington, 
F.sq.  do  take  the  chair  of  this  House  as  Speaker:  Yeas  215  ; 
Noes  142. 


LIBEI.  ox  THI;   HOUSL  OF   COMMON-. 
June  1 6. 

rT~*IIIS  day,  Mr.  Mar-mam  said,  that  a  paper  had  been  just 
-*-  put  into  his  hands,  containing  a  paragraph,  wln'eli,  if  tin- 
word  "  spirit"  that  occurred  in  it.  was  meant  in  the  sense  in 
which  lie  understood  it,  was  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel  on  that 
House.  He  flattered  himself,  that  during  the  time  he  had  «at 
that  House,  no  man  could  accuse  him  of  having  been  forward 


. 


k'Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  Speech  on  openini:  the 
In.pcy. 
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to  iind  fault  with  printers,  or  to  act  as  it'  lie  were1  in  anv  way 
an  emmv  to  the  liberty  of  the  pre<s.  No  man  wished  it  more 
Muccrciv  well  than  hu  did,  because  no  man  was  more  thoroughly 

mt.>lied,  that  a  free  press  was  essential  to  the  verv  existence  of 
tiie  constitution  :  hut.  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between 
liberty  and  licentiousness,  and  the  1'ormi.r  could  not.  perhaps, 
l>e  mure  eiL-ctuallv  supported,  than  bv  checking  and  punishing 
every  instance  of  the  latter,  lie  hoped,  tlu  refore.  that  as 
Ion::  ;'-  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  seat  in  that  House,  he 
should  hu\c  spirit  enen-h  to  stand  up  an  advocate  for  its  dig- 
n::y.  an-,;  t"  move  a  j-m-'ecn'iion  against  any  person  who  should 
pi\sun:eto  hlie!  its  proceedings.  '1'he  paragraph  inqmstiou 
v,  as.  in  li.'s  opinion,  a  direct  attack  on  the  dignity  of  that 
ilou^e,  and.  a  daring  attempt  to  degrade  and  disgrace  liiem  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  people  of  Kiighuul.  lie  trusted,  then  fore, 
that  the  House  would  order  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute 
tht.  printer  ot'  the  p. 'per  which  contained  it,  and  which  was 
*'  Tiie  \Yorlu"  »/f  that  morni:1:^.  Mr.  Marsham  read  ilie  p;:ra- 
jrrjph  to  t!:e  Ilon-e.  in  the  following  v,  ords:  -'Air.  I  Ia^;in'.;>'s 
'•  tii.il  is  to  he  put  oil'  to  another  session,  unless  the  Lords  have 
"  spirit.  Liiou^h  to  put  an  end  to  so  shameful  a  bu-ines.-."  '1'he 
p;iper  \'.  T-  hand.d  to  the  table,  and  the  paragraph  complained 
of  read  in  form.  After  which.  Mr.  M.irsham  movd,  '•  That 
an  humble  iuhlre.-s  bu  jiresented  to  his  maje--t\',  desiring  that 
his  maie. ••(•>  wouhl  be  graciously  [)leused  to  order  ins  atlormy- 
gejieral  io  pro.-i-i-ute  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  paper  in 
qut'.-tiou." 

Mr.  BiniKF,  said,  that  every  member  must  perceive  the 
projiriot v  (if  the  motion  1. 1'  i.i;-.  honourable  li'ieiu!.  niu!  must 
corciiali  v  i  (-;;eirf  in  it.  I  !e,  lor  one-,  lelt  hurl  at  he.;;^.  tixmi 
(lav  to  dav,  siu-v.'ii  the--:' !;']'oss  iiiisi'(.'j)ri'seniatiuiis  01  ilu'pi'o- 
c<\  tlii,:_-  ol'tlr.il  1  louse,  t)otii  1:1  Vv'estuuiister-luiil  a;,d  \s  i;h;u 
tho-e  \\,i'>.  At  tie1  same  time,  no  man  l;\i:i^  c-.aiK!  \vi-h 
more  ilia!)  ne  did  tliat  llie  pul  !ic  --honld  iiave  .1  i..:iiii':d  ac- 
count of  ail  |>ui.iic  (Toct-<  diiii;'-.  1  -\  i  ry  lln.iLC  <•!  a  judicial 
ii;.!nre  esj)c'c:allvoi!^'ht  to  be  transacted  in  liie  j-M.b'u'  eye,  a  ml 
v.helV  it  coidd  not  i:  •  done  in  the  pi/Miic  eve.  i;  o.i'jhl  to  meet 
ihe  public  ear.  v.l.ieh  c  jiild  only  l.»e  el!  •  !  oy  -;;{);>nnur 

couats  uf  v.  hat   had  pis-. d    lo    :;o    ibrth   ii:lo  ih:1  woi'l.i ; 
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but  thru,   those  accounts  ouidit  to  be  candid,  dispassionate< 
nnd    above    all,   true.      Jt  wa.->    known    hv    every   man,    that, 
the  publication  ot  any  account  whatever  ot  matters  at  issue, 
/  ••:.</: ;,'/('  ///;•,   was  an   irregular  and  improper  proceeding : 
but  there  had   been,    in   the  paper   complained  of.   accounts 
published,   \vliicli  wc-rc  not  only  irregular,    but  in  the  liiu'li- 
( -t    degree    fids-   and    scandalous.        1  It-    always    felt    some 
diflicultv  in  deciding  what  ought   to  be  done  on  such  occa- 
sicms,   because  c-verv  man  must,  see  tl;at  there  were  palpable 
distinctions  between  the  two  cases  which  lie  had  mentioned, 
and    a  (juotion  arose,   \\helher  they  ought  to  puni-h  tho.-i1, 
who,    without   anv    ]iii-fepi\'M'ntat ion,    \vere    onlv    yuillv    oi 
irregularity,   for   that    irregularity,    as  xvi'll    a-    iho-c    \\ho 
added  the  oflence  ol    iuisrepri'>entatiou  and   rank   falsehood 
to  that   of  irregularity.      '1  here    coulil    be    no  \v;iy    of  j>ro- 
cceding,   but    to  put  a  stop  to  such  publications  altogether, 
and  to  publish  an  account  of  what  pass.cd  from  dav  to  dav. 
l>v   anthoi'itv    of  the    court,   i'rc>m    the    short-hand    \\riier's 
notes,   \vhicli  would,  in  1  is  mind,  be  neitlier  practicable  nor 
]>ropcr.      C'crtainlv,    if  the    punctilios  respecting  mat'er-  at, 
is^uc-  were   carried  to  their   ulnio>t  extent,    much  u>el'ul  in- 
Ibrmation  would  be  supprcs.-cd.      At  tlic same  time,  h.e  iuu-:, 
coiili-s,    thai  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  better,  upon  the  whole, 
th-.it  the   public  should  receive    no   information  a!  all,   than 
information    \\hich    wa>    fa'-e.       lie    hc-jic-d.    therefori1,    the 
lionouruble    gentleman  would    tak"    in>   tii'  \\liole   lnd\-  ot' 
mil-representation    to  which  he1   had    aihaUd,   and  briii'j;  'ill 
the  li'ivls  tcaiching  the  trial  before  a  c:urt  of  ju-iii'e.       Mr, 
l'inl:e  added,    that  if  he  were  a  peiv-on  no  ways  concerned 
in    the    scene    of  action,     but    li\ing   at    a    distance    in   the 
count rv,    and  weri'   to  lorm    his  notions  «if  \\hat    j;a-^ed    in 
th  :t    1  !ou-e    and    in    Westminstcr-liall    from    the    account-, 
j/iveii  in  the1  paper  complained  ot.    he  should  have  conceived 
that,  the  revi-r.-e  of  \\'hat  happened  wa>  the  tru.'  slate  ofthe 
i'act,     and   that    in-teail    of  the    I  lou.-e    taking'    nn'mber-  of 
any  knowh  dgv,   experience,   or  ability,   to  act   as  mai1    ••(  : -, 
of  the  prosecution,    they  had    li\.  d    upon    a    -  ;    ol    i  :':  oS, 
the    -r.:ate-t    that    could  bo    f.jiu,d    i.i  the  v. '"'••  '  '•       H-'    had 
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been  backward  in  taking  any  notice  of  these  irregularities, 
because-,  us  t'ar  a*  regarded  him-eli,  he  IKK!  been  long  u-cd 
to  them,  anil  despised  them,  being  -uti-fied  that  such  per- 
sonal attacks  a<,  from  time  to  linn',  had  been  made  on  the 
manager-,  uijuivd  no  person's  character,  when  made* 
s-ingly  :  l>nt  \\hen  joined  to  a  ^TO--  iuUilication  ot  tacts, 
they  became  more  serum-;,  and  necessarily  called  lor  [>roper 
r»  ;))•( -In  i!-ion. 

11  iv  ii!otit»n  V>:IN  put  u i R!  agreed  to. 


June  I  8. 

ON  the  iSih  of  June,  Mr.  Grey,  perceiving  tlio  nttornev- 
ceiieral  in  the  House.  a>kei!  the  honourable  and  learned  ir-'iitle- 
man,  \v  hv  eertaiti  pi'oseeution.s  lor  hh:jU,  ordered  hv  that  I  lou«e, 
duriiig  the  eotirs(  of  thi1  jjri-eeding  .session,  h.ul  not  heeii  hnui^hi 
to  an  i--ue  /  '1  lu  ri^ht  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had, 
lie  imagined,  ^ooil  reasons  to  nive  \\hv  the  proseeution<  in 
ijiiestion  had  lingered  so  loir.:;  but  he  thought  it  ri^ht  i'or  the 
Hou-e  to  \\;itc-li  over  the  execution  of  its  directions,  and  ino>(. 
e.-peeiallv  \\here  pi'o^eeutDiis  tor  libels;  \\~i.re  ordered,  to  take 
care  that  such  JTOM  eut,on~-  were  not  nu^ator\  ,  and  he  the  ra- 
tlier  embraced  that  opportunity  ol  putlin^  the  ([uestion,  beeansu 
lie  was  a;i\iou-  that  the  prosecution  moved  i'or  ai;ain.-t  the 
j>rinter  and  publi.-her  of  "  The  \\"orhl"  the  other  day,  for  one 
ot'  the  many  p'o-s  libels  on  the  House  which  had  appeared  in 
th.it  paner,  mi:.;  hi  !>-•  carried  into  efl'.jet.  —  'I  'in1  attonu  \  -ui  neral 
;ms\\'iiri  d  Mr.  (Ire\'  at  some  leirjth.  and  in  eonciusiun,  ex- 
pr..-^ed  hisui-!i.  th:it  gentlemen  \vou'd  not  hastily,  aad  on  the 
>p'ir  of  indiunation,  n-e  and  move  a  pro-ecu'  mn,  but  \\ou!il 
punivss  t*K  if  n  sent'tK-Ml,  a:;d  c'on  -ider  well  tile  whole  of'  the 


^\Ir.  PiriiKi:  -.aid,  that  h.1  u'_r>v<  d  mo-t  perfectly  \vitli  the 
honourable  and  harneii  <j;entieinan,  that  the  utmost  caution 
wa-  necessary  in  moviiiLj  lor  prn--  (aitions  tor  libel-,,  under 
the  authority  of  that  Ii<ui-'.',  am!  liiat  repeated  viTcliets  tor 
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defendants  in  the  trial  of  such  prosecutions,  would  ton:! 
more  effectually  to  weaken  their  authority  and  degrade  their 

di.'^iitv,  than  the  publication  of  ;ii;v  iil>i  1  however  slan- 
derous But  surclvj  it  luul  e--eap<  d  the  honourable  ;'.ii(l 
learned  uemloinan,  that  the  ri.«jjht  honourable  iivntleraau 
•\\hr-  laU  iv  sat  in  l!;e  chair  '  had  been  fhe  member  who 
moved  lor  the  prosecution  in  oue>ti;>n,  and  therefore,  a^  he- 
was  in  hai/.N  o!'  inlimacv  with  (he  cro-.vn  lawvcr.-,  it  mu--t 
be  si:pp<  ••-•.  d,  tliat  ihe  ri",ht  Iionourable  gentleman  had 
acied  \\ilii  tiu'  ureate.-t  deliber.ition,  and  the  more  especially 


]i.-:'].>;v.  ?>'oii>>:i-  ibr  pro-'  cutions  lor  lib.!.-  in  thai  Hoi;-'-, 
did  not  '.iTrativ  linuri.^^  hi-  meiiiorv:  but,  il  he  recollected 
i  i^iil  iv,  ;!u*  pi's  -  "  iM  ni  all  tided  i  )  v,  a>  ti'i'  a  libel  ;:  gainst 
Sir  Miijiih  Impev,  v,  hn  had  eouiplained  d'  the  uewsjsaju'rs, 
and  ealied  upon  the  1  Ioi;-e  !•.)  protect  him  i'rom  llu'ir 
Blander.  l';jd.-.i;')iet!lv.  everv  man  \^lu;se  conduct  was 
under  inquiry  before  that  I  !o;:se,  was  entitled  to  it-pi-(-- 
Kcti(-ii.  It  \vas  i:is  due,  ai:cl  !u  had  a  clear  ri^ht  to  claim 
it:  but  he.  neither  had,  nor  ever  would  be  ilie  mini  to  a:l- 
visc  a  ])iv;>ecution  v/itliout  doors.  Th?  llou-o  wa»  bour.d 
to  defend  it>  s<»!emn  acts,  and  to  fjunul  them  ii'./m  ridicule 
and  slander;  luil.  !,;ivi  he  been  con--uUed  in  nard  to  the 


ha\e  recomiiieniic  d  a.  re-ort  to  anv  othri'  tribunal  :i;.in  that 
I  lot  i  -e.  \\  Inch  he  LsH;ul.i  ::t  a'i  times  coni<  IK  I.  ua  -  pei'icct  i  v 
c'oinj)cti-!it  to  siipjiort  M-  p.ri\ilc  /i-  bv  an  (  >;  ri:on  of  iie 
o\vn  authoi'ity.  \\  he'.iever  that  arm  was  turned  a-ide.  the 
liou-e  v.'ou!  1  sub];  il  ilsc-H'  to  repeated  in^ii'.!>  ol'  every  de- 
scri:  tiuii.  and  IN  p.vivil  •"•  ^  mi-nit  uimuatel  v  be  carried, 
In"  wi'it  of  eir('i'.  before  the  I.  ,  -e  of  I/ird>,  to  l.'e  de- 
cideci  UMOII  :  a  de^'radaiion  which  ;he  I  !.);;-!•  couid  i-.e 
guard  a^ain-t  \vith  too  ji  ah;;i^  a  ca'.uion.  ('.rlain  h  •  \  ;:  . 
that  in  all  mo!i'on>  for  proscouiions  foi-  h!)el.  :he  M.  u~e. 
whatever  iv  d:d.  oii-'h 
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in  all  case-,    mile--  of  a    very  a<_r(jTavated  nature.     the  >n!i>t 

mode    of  proccedinir    wa-    to    n-ori    to    their   ancient    and 

wliuleso'iii1    practice    oi     attachment,    \\licrc    their  <>\\n  pn- 

VI!I'L;V-    were   hit  ringed    or   insulted.      \Vith    regard    to  tin: 

laic  motion  for  a  pro-ecul  io:i    I'or  a  libel  re-peeling  the  trial 

ci    \\arrcn  I  la-linn--,    that    motion    had,    a-    they  all  knew, 

been  nunk-  by  one  ot'  the  \\  -orl'iii  -!,    -obere-t,    and  mo-t  re- 

spectable men  in  that  I  lou-e.    who,    a-  lu    himself  declared, 

had  lieen  tonehed  \\ith    indignation  at    the  lir>t  -i^ht  of  the 

moM  in-olent.    audacious,    and    uinvnrrulitable    a'lack,    that 

evei'    \\a-    made    on    tli-1  -i'lemn   acts    of  a    llon-e   ot'   ]>ar- 

liainent.        1  in-    Ilou^e    \\ei\'    in    possession    ol    in-    oj)!ii;e.n 

upon  t!:e    Miliject,    and    h;:d    heard    him    declare,    that    pro- 

voking and    audacious    a-  t!;at    libel  \va<.    it  \va-  nrithin^  in 

compansun  to  th-.1  manv  and  repeated    fa'-e  accounts  \\hicli 

\\en-  daily  u:\eii  in  the  same-  paper  concerning  what  p-a>.-e(l 

in  \\  e-  tmni-ii-r-li.-ill.     Tho-e  continued  mi-rejn'esenlations 

called  for  -crion-.  lujtice.    !)'.cau-e,    ho\vi",  er  ropectable  any 

public  bodv    mi-'ht  be,    if   it    >u!Knd  itself  te    b.-   daily    li- 

bc'lled,   abu>ed,   and  ridiculed,    it  mu-t.    iuccs>aniv  and  un- 

uyoidablv,  -ink  in   the  public  opinion  ;   and  thcivlbiv,   >i:ch 

a  -eric-  of  insults,  (rrotinded  on  such  a  scries  ot  lalscliood-i, 

wei'e    more    \voiiliy    of    prosecution,     than   a    libel    on     Sir 

J.iijah   In:pe\-.    or  even  a  genera!  lib*  I  on  the  di;:;iil\-  of  the 

I  lou-e.        I  le  was  I'eady,    Mi'.  IJurke  x'id.    to  allow  largely 

lor  the  uii'.ccuracy  oi    lieu-paper  imports  u!    juibiic  and  par- 

liametitary    proceedings;     and    when    the    >cai;!y    tune    tor 

connnitt  ni'f  them    to    the  pre--,    and    th.1  iliillculfv  ol    >ati>- 

l\iliLi'  llii1  eruvinu'  appetite  am!  eai^er  curiosity  ol    the  pub!iq 

f/r    intelligence    ot     an    intere-tniij;    ami    import;::!!    nature 


be  v.  ilKn^-  to  make  a  I'ea-onabli1,  and  a  fnil  and  liin  '•.:!  al- 
lo\\aiici'.  1'i'i't-  di->cu--ion,  candid  (h-iiin-ilion,  and  e\\:i 
an  h()iie>t  opinion  e.n  ultat  pa^-ed.  or  \\hal  ua-  pa->iii!j, 
jiiiti'ht  be  warrantable:  but,  in  a  ji:d:eia!  procci'iiiiiL1", 
]>t  tidcittc  lilt\  c'yen  an  opinion  ou^'ht  not  to  !';•  i,a/.iidtd, 
becau-e  it  mi^hi  iii|iire  the  i-au-e  at  i>-ue,  and  na:!;!  not  be 
a  \\ell  grounded  opinion  buJorc  all  the  cviilciicc  and  ari;u- 
\  oi..  ill.  <'  c. 
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mcnts  on  both  sides  of  the  question  had  been  hoard  am! 
concluded.  He  understood  that  papers  of  wit  and  humour 
were  regularly  published  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  ;  to 
them,  if  any  such  there  were,  (for  he  had  not  seen  them) 
lie  professed  no  sort  of  hostility.  Hut  a  settled  plan  ot 
dailv  misrepresentation,  replete  with  the  most  libellous 
and  licentious  abuse  of  those  who  were  authori/ed  by  that 
House  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  might  become  a  serious- 
consideration  before  the  I  louse.  For  his  part,  revering, 
as  he  did,  all  the  essential  aids  of  the  constitution,  he 
thought  that  if  the  licence  of  the  press  went  on  that  way. 
the  liberty  of  the  pvo-  was  going:  being  convinced  that 
the  liberty  could  not  have  a  deadlier  foe  than  the  licence, 
anil  especially  if  that  licence  were  excreted  through  cor- 
ruption, and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  money  of  a  parly  in- 
terested. At  the  same  time  that  he  gave  notice,  therefore, 
that  this  slanderous  series  of  misrepresentations  might 
hereafter  be  submitted  formally  to  the  consideration  of  that 
House,  he  desired,  whuiover  part  he  might  take  in  it,  a- 
one  among  others,  not  to  be  considered  as  actuated  by  anv 
personal  motives,  or  by  any  feelings  of  his  own  in  conse- 
quence of  newspaper  attacks.  He  should  ground  his 
conduct  in  this,  as  in  every  other  public  proceeding,  upon 
public  principles  and  public  principles  only. 


ARMY  ESTIMATES  —  FRENCH  REVOLUTION' —  DIFFERENCE 

OF   OlMNIUN    HETUT.EN    Mil.  BuKKE   AND    Mlt.   Fo\. 

Ft  hi' liar  if  ().  1790. 

/^\X  the  fifth    of  LVoruary.   the   army  estimates  were   hruu:J,r 

forward  by  J?;r  demure  VUIIILT,  the  secretary  at  w,tr.      '|'!u 

estimates   were    nearly    the  same1  \\ith    those    of  the    preceding 

\  ear,   and    \vere    init    voted    \vithuut    some  objections   from    the 

It.1   i  i'  oppotitiou.      It   was  observed  by  >»ir  (irey  Cooper,  Mr. 

i  i 
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Mar-ham,  and  others,  that  eight  years  of  peace  had  elapsed, 
ami  that  the  military  estimates  were  not  yet  reduced  even  to 
flu.-  peace  otublNhniL'nt  of  1779,  though  tin.-  committee  of 
finance  \\hich  sat  in  the  var  i-X^,  had  piv-umod  upon  a  stUl 
greater  reduction.  '1  hat  there  v.  as  nothing  m  the  actual  <itu;i- 
tion  of  affairs  that  called  fur  this  extraordinary  inilitar\  force; 
hut  on  the  contran,  that  his  m:-je-t\  hail  assured  t!u  m  of  the 
pacific  disposition  of  all  the  foreign  powers  :  tl:  tt  Prance,  our 
ancient  ri\al  and  enemy,  in  coi,.-  v-ijurnco  of  IKT  intrrn;.:!  dis- 
turhiincfs.  \\ould  |M\>!):I!)!V  he  disahlcd  from  •riving'  u>  any 
inok'station  i'or  a  lon^  course  of  vi-ars ;  and  last!\r)  that  tlio 
uinancH's  \vc  liad  nuuK,  and  the  subsidiary  treaties  we  had 
entei\'d  into  on  ih"  conr::u-i.t,  inasmuch  as  they  multiplied 
the  chances  of  our  bein^-  invoiyc-il  iu  v/ar,  \\^TI>  projiortionably 
mischievous,  if  thcv  did  no!  enable  us  to  reduce  or.r  expences 
in  time  of  peace.  To  the^e  aruuments  it  was  a!i>\verrd  in 
general  b\p  Mr.  Sucritary  (irenviik-  and  Mr.  Pitt,  that  tliou^'i 
theft.'  \\  a>  no  re  \«y.i  at  pi\  sent  to  iipprclifiul  tliat  ve  >houhl  be 
engaged  in  liostihties  \vilh  any  Ionian  po\ver.  yet  the  un-et- 
tkd  ctate  o!  luirope,  and  the  internal  >it!iatio!i  of  >e\'eral  parts 
of  it.  made  it  neco-ary  for  u-  to  keep  oursvl\es  in  si.eli  a  state, 
as  nii^ht  enable  us  di  act  \\iih  vigour  and  eH'ect,  if  occa.-iou 
should  retpure.  That  it  \va>  a  preposterous  i-conom\'  to  t^mnt 
an  attack  b\-  our  \veakne>s,  and  for  a  mi>era'.)!e  [u-.  sent  saving- 
to  ha/ard  a  ^re.it  future  expence.  That  our  ioi\'ici'n  alliances, 
•which  had  been  approved  of  by  all  parties  as  iu'ce--a;-\  lor  the 
preservation  of  that  balance  oi' pou't-r  i:i  Europe,  upon  uliic-h 
the  permaiu'iice  of  its  tranquillit  y  d'.  pauled,  could  only  be 
rendered  ell'cctual  for  that  purpo.-e,  by  our  behur  able  to  >up- 
port  them  \\ith  an  adequate  i'c.ret1  ;  and,  l;i-i';. ,  that  it  would  lie 
found,  upon  an  examination  of  the  detail  c!'  all  our  military 
e.-tabli  -hments,  that  they  could  not,  with  common  prudence-, 
be  ndueid  to  a  narrower  scale. 

in  the  course  of  thf  debate  upon  thi-  Mibject.  Mr.  1'ox  took 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  conduct  of  the  IVeiich  soK'it  rs, 
dii ri nir  the  late  commotitdis,  tended  gri'atly  to  remo\e  one  of 
the  objections,  which  he  hid  alwavs  entertained  ;igai:i-t  stand- 
ill"- armies.  That  arm\,  by  refusing  to  ol)e\  the  dictiies  of 
.  • 

the  court,  had  set  a  glorious  example  to  all  the  imhtar1,  of 
Kurope,  and  had  shewn,  lhat  nun,  by  becoming  soldiers,  did 
not  cease  to  be  citi/.eiis. —  Colonel  Phipp-;  begged  leave  l» 
cuter  his  protest  a^uin-jt  the  compliment  which  had  been  paid 
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to  the  profes>ion  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong,  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  any  approbation  oi'  the  proceedings  oi 
the  French  army.  He  conceived  that  the  conduct  of  the  Uritisii 
army  in  the  year  1780,  might  have  furnished  the.  right  honourable 
gentleman  witli  a  much  more  unexceptionable  ground  of  pane- 
gyric. He  would  there  have  found  the  soldiery  of  this  nation  not 
joining  those  who  were  riotously  disturbing  the  public  peace  and 
scattering  ruin  among  individuals;  not  the  first,  in  violation  of 
their  oaths  and  of  their  allegiance,  to  head  anarchy  and  rebel- 
lion :  but  men  really  feeling  as  eiti/ens  and  soldiers,  patiently 
submitting  to  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and,  in  spite  of  pro- 
vocation, maintaining  the  laws,  and  acting  under  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  rraini. 

On  the  ojli  of  February  the  army  estimates  were  reported 
from  the  committee,  wlu-n  a  farther  debate  took  place.  The 
intimates  were  defended  by  Mr.  Secretary  (irenville.  Ilv* 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  think  France  very  formidable 
when  the  augmentation  was  made  two  years  ago  ;  but  he.  was 
of  opinion  then,  as  he  \vas  now,  that  such  a  number  of  troops 
ought  to  be  kept  in  each  island,  as  might  be  able  to  de-fend  it, 
in  case  of  attack,  till  the  arrival  of  a  tleet.  If  the  situation  of 
France  rendered  her  less  formidable  now  than  she  was  then> 
still  it  was  not  politic  to  alter  our  establishment  on  every 
alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  rival  powers.  France,  thrc^ 
years  ago,  had,  he  sa'd,  been  declared  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  more 
formidable  than  even  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  A  feu  years 
had  produced  the  pu  ,it  alteration,  and  a  few  vcars  more 
might  produce  another.  It  \va<.  therefore,  the  policy  of  tin'; 
countiy  to  maintain  a  peace-establishment  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  not  on  a  partial  view  of  the  comparative  situation  of 
France.  —  Mr.  Fox  replied  to  Mr.  (irenville.  In  the  course 
ot  his  speech  lie  observed,  that  the  situation  of  France  was,  in 
his  mind,  a  material  reason  why  the  present  establishment  was 
not  necessary  ;  for,  after  her  late  behaviour  in  the  Dutch  dN- 
pute,  it  was  not  very  likely  she  should  wish  to  commence'  hos- 
tilities agaiie-t  this  country.  He  uas  not  mortitied  l)\'  the 
right  honourable  secretary's  noticing  his  being  mistaken  in  hi? 
speculation  made  three  years  .since,  of  the  power  of  France  ;  :. 
cfiange,  as  siuiden  as  unexpected,  had  taken  place  in  her  all ';ir--, 
in  which  some  exulted,  and  of  which  number,  in  one  point 
oi  view,  he  considered  himself  us  included,  from  feelings  and 
iroin  i  riuciple.  To  the  insinuation  which  the  right  honourably 
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sfcretarv  luul  brought  again>t  his  supposed  want  of  political 
foresight,  he  could,  without  vanity,  answer,  that  there:  were 
few  mistake.-  indeed,  of  which  he  >lionhl  he  levs  ashamed;  he- 
cause,  e'vui  it  a  peTMtn.  pe^se.-smg  the  j^ift  of  prophecy,  had 
iippe'arcel  in  any  part  of  Kurope,  in  1'aris  or  in  London,  and 
ioretold  those  extraordinary  occunvnces  which  had  MULV 
arisen,  e\ery  word  issuing  from  his  lips  \voulcloiilyhave  been 
regarded  as  a  eorroboration  of  his  insanity.  In  three'  years 
more,  it  wa<  possible,  she  might  again  liavc-  a  turn  in  her  ailairs, 
and  become  more  formidable  than  ever:  it  \\  as  not  likely, 
however,  that  the  growth  of  power  should  be  so  .sudden,  as  to 
prevent  our  ability  of  providing  against  any  of  its  inimical 
effects.  The  difference  of  pulling  down  and  building  up,  was 
very  mute-rial  ;  a  state  might  fall  from  a  pinnacle  of  power  to 
actual  inertness,  but  to  rise  to  s.  state  of  grandeur  on  a  sudden, 
was  impossible.  The  right  honourable  secretary  had  observed, 
that  it  wa>  good  to  be  secure,  and  not  to  tempt  an  attack. 
(\Ttainlv.  To  this  he  would  reply,  that  if  France  \vtre  at 
tlii.-  moment  insecure,  ;uul  templing  an  attack,  it  aro<e  not 
IVom  a  neglect  of  her  garrisons>  or  of  her  large1  establishments. 
This  country  could  not  hear  siuh  iniaicuse  e>tal)lishnients ; 
the  being  armed  at  all  points,  cujt-d-pi-,  would  ultimately  pr;)\c 
her  ruin:  her  reliance  ought  to  be  e>n  her  revenue,  and,  by  u 
saving  from  the1  establishment  in  the  West  Indies  she  woulel 
strengthen  herself,  lie'  believed  it  would  be  difficult  tor  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to  prove  that  any  e>f  the  islands 
which  were  \a^.,  ceuilel  have  been  saved  b\  the  troops  now  pro- 
no>eel  to  be  sent,  lie1  contended,  that  it  was  lit  the  House 
should,  every  year,  consider  the1  establishment  ae'coreling  to  tin* 
state  of  the  powers  of  F.nrope'.  At  present,  \n.'\vin^  those 
power>.  1"'  "-aw  1:0  nice'>^it\-  lor  our  keeping  up  so  lar^e  aa 
jrm\.  The  defence'  of  the  Ma>t  Iiniie.-,  he  miagine'd.  woulJ  be 
snore'  advantageously  lelt  to  the1  natr.e-  troop-  than  te>  l^uro- 
[)C'ans,  \\iio  could  not  endure  the  climate.  lie  observed  the 
army  to  be  coutimiaiU  inciv.iMng  ;  th.at  every  pretence1  was 
sei/ed  to  increase  it,  bi;t  n,nu'  to  dininu-li  it.  The- principle 
upon  \-hich  tiie1  right  honourable  secretary  went  tor  the  ele'femv 
of  the-  We-t  lndie>  \\ould  lilt imateh  prove  the'  present  i'sta- 
blisiniH'nt  to  In1  too --mall  -.  a;u!,  another  vi'iir,  a  furtiier  increase 
mi^'ht  be1  (.'Xjiecte-el  to  he  proposed  :  the  principle  he  \\ent  upon 
pros  e-el  the1  present  establishment  to  be  t;<ogi\at.  The  House, 
jf  it  \otcd  the  present  establishment,  without  the1  knowledge,  of 
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the  number  of  troops  meant  to  defend  each  island,  must  give 
their  vote  in  a  blind  confidence.  Reverting  to  the  subject  of 
l-'raiice,  Mr.  l''ox  described  her  as  in  a  state  \\hieli  could  neither 
lill  us  with  alarm,  nor  excite  us  to  indignation.  Surrounded 
and  oppressed  by  internal  divisions  and  calamities,  she  could 
not  so  suddenlv  rise  superior  to  their  pressure,  as  to  preclude 
xis  from  a  preparation  against  an  impending  storm.  Had  France 
remained  in  that  formidable  and  triumphant  state'  by  which 
she  was  distinguished  in  the  year  1783,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
first  in  the  House  to  applaud  an  augmentation  of  our  peace- 
establishment.  In  all  our  contests  with  that  ancient  enemy, 
our  intemperance  had  seduced  u.-  into  very  disagreeable  situa- 
tions ;  and  we  had  been  frequently  obliged  to  accept  of  terms 
which  we  might  have  obtained  several  years  before  such  an 
agreement.  If  fortune'  had  now  humbled  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  this  mighty  empire'  —  if  that  anarchy  and  confusion 
incidental  to  sue-h  a  revolution  had  struck  her  people  with 
inertness  and  inactivity  —  why  should  we  dread  her  sudden 
declaration  of  hostilities  ? 

After  the  estimates  had  been  defended  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
1'urke  rose  and  addressed  the  House.  The  following  report 
of  liis  speech  upon  this  occasion  was  published  by  authority, 
with  this  short  introduction  : 

';  M/.  Ikirkc's  speech  on  the  report  of  the  army  estimates 
has  not  been  correctly  stated  in  some  of  the  public  papers.  It. 
is  of  consequence  to  him  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The'  mat- 
ter which  incidentally  came  into  discussion  is  of  the  most 
serious  importance.  It  is  thought  that  the  heads  and  substance 
of  the  speech  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently.  It  in 
making  the  abstract,  through  detect  of  memory,  in  the'  person 
v\ho  now  gives  it,  any  difference  at  all  should  be  perceived 
from  the  speech  as  it  was  spoken,  il  will  not,  the  editor 
imagines,  be  found  in  any  thing  which  may  amount  to  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  opinions  he  thv.n  maintained,  or  to  any  softening  in 
the  expressions  in  which  they  were  conveyed." 

Mr.  Bi'KKr.  sjH>ke  a  considerable  time  in  an-wer  to 
\arious  arguments  which  hud  been  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
( iivir.ilie  anil  Mr.  Pitt,  lor  keeping  an  increased  peace 
est  ;l)li-l;inent,  and  against  an  improper  jealousy  of  llie 
minister-;  in  v.lioui  a  lull  confidence,  subject  to  r 
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*ibilitv,  ought  to  be  placed,  on  account  oi'  their  knowledge 
<>!'  the  real  .situation  of  allair-  :  the  exact  state  of  which  it 
frequently  happened,  that  tliev  could  not  disclose,  without 
violating  the-  constitution:!!  and  political  secrecy,  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Burke  said  in  substance,  That  confidence  might 
become  a  vice,  and  jealousy  a  virtue,  according  to  circum- 
stance--. That  confidence,  of  all  public  virtues,  was  the 
nio-t  dangerous,  and  jealousy  in  an  1  louse  of  Commons, 
ot  all  pi:Hic  vice-,  the  most  tolerable;  especially  where  the 
number  and  the  charge  of  standing  armies,  in  time  of 
peace,  was  the1  question. 

That  in  the  annual  mutiny  bill,  the  annual  army  was 
declared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance 
ol  power  in  Furope.  '1  he  propriety  ol  its  being  larger  or 
smaller  depended,  therefore,  upon  the  true  state  of  that 
balance.  If  the  increase  of  peace  establishments  demanded 
•of  parliament  agreed  with  the  manifest  appearance  of  the 
balance,  confidence  ir.  minister?,  as  to  the  particular*,  would 
be  very  proper.  If  the  increase  was  not  at  all  supported 
bv  any  Mich  appearance,  he  thought  great  jealousy  might, 
and  ought  to  be,  entertained  on  that  subject. 

That  he  did  not  iiiui,  on  a  review  of  all  Europe,  that, 
politically,  we  stood  in  the  smallest  degree  of  danger  from 
any  one  state  or  kingdom  it  contained  :  nor  that  anv  other 
foreign  powers  than  our  own  allies  were  likely  to  obtain 
a  considerable  preponderance  in  the'  scale. 

That  l-'rance  had  hitherto  been  our  first  object,  in  all 
considerations  concerning  the  balance  of  pouer.  The 
pre-ei:ce  or  absence  of  I 'ranee  totally  varied  every  sort  of 
speculation  relative  to  that  balance. 

That  France  is,  at  tin-  time,  in  a  political  liu'ht,  to  be 
considered  a-  expunged  out  ot  the  system  ot  Kurope. 
Whether  she  could  ever  appear  in  it  again,  as  a  leading- 
power,  was  not  easy  to  determine:  but  at  pre-ent  he  con- 
sidered France  as  not  politically  existing;  and  most  as»u- 
redlv  it  would  take  up  much  time  to  restore  her  to  hei 
fenuer  active  existence  —  (laltm  qu  »j><c  in  bdlis  Jloruisse 
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aiidiriniu^  might  possibly  be  the  language  of  the  rising 
generation.  lie  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  was  our 
dutv  to  keep  our  eye  on  that  nation,  and  to  regulate  our 
preparation  by  the  symptoms  of  her  recovery. 

That  it  was  to  her  s/yiv/g///,  not  to  her  form  of '  ^un'i'ii- 
incfif,  which  we  were  to  attend:  because  republics,  as  well 
as  monarchies,  were  susceptible  of  ambition,  jealousy,  and 
anger,  the  usual  causes  of  war. 

But  it,  whle  France  continued  in  this  swoon,  we  should 
go  on  increasing  our  expences,  we-  should  certainly  make 
ourselves  less  a  match  tor  her,  when  it  IK  came  our  concern 
to  arm. 

It  was  said,  that  as  she  had  speedily  fallen,  she  might 
speedily  rise  again.  lie  doubted  this.  That  the  tall  from 
an  height  was  with  an  accelerated  velocity:  but  to  lift 
a  weight  up  to  that  height  again  was  diflicult,  and  op- 
po-ed  by  the  laws  of  physical  and  political  gravitation. 

In  a  political  view,  France  was  low  indeed.  She  had 
lost  every  thing  even  to  her  name. 

"  JaiL't  ingens  littorc  truncus, 

"   Avolsumque  Imnieris  capu.t,  et  sine  nomine  corpus."' 

lie  was  astonished  at  it  —  he  wa-  alarmed  at  it — he 
trembled  at  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness. 

Since  the  I  louse  luul  been  prorogued  in  the  summer  much 
work  was  done  in  France.  '1  IK-  French  had  shewn  them- 
selves the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  c\i-ud 
in  the  world.  In  that  very  short  space  of  time  they  had 


"  Ihvc  fim-  IViuini  t'.i'i.nii!.  :   Lie  cxitu^  illani 

"  Sortc  tulit,  'I'rc.jani  iiK'fii-iiiii,  \-  pi'oiai'si  \  idt  ntt'in 

'•  lYrpm.il :   '"t  quoiuliini  jjojjiili-;,   trrriMjiu-.   -i:|u  rlnnii 

'•  Regnatorcii:  A~i,i'.     Jacc-t  iiui-n^  litinrc  tniiK-u^, 

"  AvdlsuiiKjui1  liutucris  cuput,  A:  ^inr  iiiiniiiic  corjiu-. 

"  .//  me  tiini  priiijuiii  ^a\n-  I'irnimstctit  liorrur; 

"  U!jstu)ui;  subiU  i'/iari    cntivfii  unn^ 
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completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  their  monarchy; 
their  church:  their  nobility;  their  law;  their  revenue; 
tiu-ir  armv  ;  thc'ir  navy:  their  commerce;  their  art-;  and 
their  manufactures.  '1'hey  had  done  their  business  tor  us 
a-  rival-,  in  a  way  in  which  tweiitv  liamillies  or  l>lenheims 
could  never  have-  dune  it.  "\\erc  we  ab.-olutc:  con- 
queror-,  and  France  to  lie  pro-trate  at  our  teet,  we  should 
be  a>!iained  to  -end  a  commission  to  settle  their  u  flairs, 
winch  conlil  impose  so  hai'd  a  law  upon  the  French,  and 
M>  de-tructive  ot'  all  their  consequence  as  a  nation,  as  that 
thev  had  hnpo-ed  upon  themselves. 

France,  bv  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  vicinity,  had 
been,  anil  in  a  degree  alwavs  must  be',  an  object  ot  our 
vigilance,  either  with  regard  to  her  actual  power,  or  to 
her  influence  and  example.  As  to  the  former,  lie  hail 
spoken  :  a-  to  the1  latter,  (her  example)  lie  should  say  a  few 
•word-:  lor  by  this  example  our  friendship  and  our  in'er- 
cour-e  with  that  nation  had  once  been,  anil  might  airain, 
become  more  dangerous  to  u-  than  their  wor-t  ho-tiliiv. 

In  the  la-t  century.   Loin-  the  Fourteenth  had  e-tabli-hcd 

a  fjreater  and  better  disciplined    military  force  than  ever  had 

been  before  -een  in   Kuropc,  and  with  it  a  perfect  de.-poti.-in. 

Though    that   despoil-in  wa>   proudly  arrayed   in    manners, 

li'allanirv,   -plemlour,   magnificence,   and  even  covered  over 

with  the  imj)osin<^  robes  of  -cience,    literature,    and  arts,    it 

•wa-.  in  government,  nothing  better  than  a  painted  and  gilded 

Ivrannv:    in  reliu'ion,  a  hard,  stern  intolerance,  the  fit  com- 

panion   and   auxiliary    to    the'   despotic    tyranny    which  p  re- 

vail.  -d  in  it-  ii'overnment..       1  he  -ame  character  ol  despoti-nt 

in-inuateil    it-eil'  into    every    court    ot     Europe  —  the    same 

spirit  ot'  di-propoi'tioticd    magnificence  —  the  same   love  of 

standinu  ai'inie-,    above  the   ability  ol    the  people.      In  par- 

ticular, our  then  sovereign-,    king  Charles,  and  king  James, 

fell  in  love  \\  ith  ihe  government  ot   their  neighbour,    so  flat- 

tering to   ihe  pride  oi   king-.     A   similarity  of  -entiments 

brought  on  connections  equally  dangerous  to   the    interests 

and  liberties  of  their  country.      It  were  well  that  the  infec- 

tion had  gone  no  farther  than  the  throne.     The  admiration 
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of  a  government  flourishing  and  successful,  unchecked  in 
its  operations,  and  seeming  therefore  to  compass  its  objects 
more  speedily  and  effectually,  gained  something  upon  all 
ranks  of  people.  The  good  patriots  of  that  day,  however, 
struggled  against  it.  They  sought  nothing  more  anxiously 

oo  r^  *7  o  o  4/ 

than  to  break  off  all  communication  with  France,  and  to 
beget  a  total  alienation  from  its  councils  and  its  example; 
\vhich,  by  the  animosity  prevalent  between  the  abettors  of 
their  religious  system  and  the  asscrtors  of  ours,  was,  in 
some  degree,  effected. 

This  dav  the  evil  is  totally  changed  in  France:  but  there 
is  an  evil  there.  The  disease  is  altered  ;  but  the  vicinity  of 
the  two  countries  remains,  and  must  remain;  and  the 
natural  mental  habits  of  mankind  are  such,  that  the  present 
distemper  of  France  is  far  more  likely  to  be  contagious 
than  the  old  one;  for  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  spread  a  passion 
for  servitude  among  the  people:  but  in  all  evils  of  the  oppo- 
site kind  our  natural  inclinations  are  flattered.  In  the  case 
of  despotism  there  is  \\\c  Jtcdt/m  crimcn  scr-iitulis;  in  the 
last  the  J'alsa  species  libcrtutis ;  and  accordingly,  as  the 
historian  says,  pronis  auribus  accipitur. 

In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  by 
the  example  of  France  in  the  net  of  a  relentless  despotism. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  upon  that  example. 
It  exists  no  longer.  Our  present  danger  from  the  example 
of  a  people,  whose  character  knows  no  medium,  is,  with 
regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy  ;  a  danger 
of  being  led  through  an  admiration  of  successful  fraud  and 
violence,  to  an  imitation  of  the  excesses  of  an  irrational, 
unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating,  plundering,  fero- 
cious, bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy.  On  the  side 
of  religion,  the  danger  of  their  example  is  no  longer  from 
intolerance,  but  Irom  atheism  ;  a  foul,  unnatural  vice,  foe 
to  all  the  dignity  and  consolation  of  mankind ;  which  seems 
in  France,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  been  embodied  into  a 
faction,  accredited,  and  almost  avowed. 

These  arc  our  present  dangers  from  France:  but  in  his 
opinion,  the  verv  worst  part  of  the  example  bet  is,  in  the  laic 
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assumption  of  citi/enship  by  thearmv,  and  t  lie  whole  of  the 

arrangement,   or  rather  disarrangement  of  their  military. 

Ilr  was  sorrv  that  his  rijjit  honourable  fi  iend  (Mr.  Fox) 
had  dropped   even   a  word  cxjuv- -ive  of  exultation  on  that 
circumstance;  or  that  he  seemed  of  opinion   that    the   ob- 
jection iroin  staudim.;  armies  was  at  all  lessened  bv  it.      lie 
attributed  this    opinion  of  Mr.  Fox   entirelv  to    his   known 
'/eal  for  the  best  ot'  all   cause's,    Liberty.      That    it  was  with 
a  pain  inexpressible  he  was  obliged  to  have  even  the  shadow 
ol   a  dill'ereucu  with    his  frienil,   who-o  authority  would  be 
alwav>   great    with   him,    and    with    all   thinking   people  — 
Qti(C   maxima  semper  censetur   nobis^     et  erit  (/it(C  maxima 
semper  —  His   confidence    in    Mr.  Fox   was    such,  and   so 
ample,  as  to  be  almost  implicit.     That  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  avow  that  decree  of  docility.      That  when   the  choice  is 
well    made,  it  strengthens  instead  of  oppressing  our  intel- 
lect.     That  he  \\ho  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  understand- 
ing doubles  hi-  own.      lie  who  profits  ot'  a   superiour   un- 
derstanding,   raises  hi-  powers  to  a  level  with    the  height  of 
the  superior  understanding  he  unites  with.     lie  had  found 
the  benefit  of  -uch  a  junction,  and  would  not  lightly  depart 
from    it.        I  le    \\i-hed   almost,    on    all   occasions,   that    his 
HMitiments  were    understood    to   be  conveyed  m  Mr.  Fox's 
words;   and  that  he-  wished,   as  amongst   the  greatest  bene- 
fits lie  could  wish  the  country,   an  eminent  share  of  power 
to  that  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  :   because  he  knew  that, 
to  his  o-reat  and  ina-terlv  understanding,    he  hud  joined  the 
yreale-t  pos>ible  degree  of  that  natural  moderation,  v.hich  is 
the  be>t  coi'rective  of  j)ower  :    that  he  was  oi  the  mo-t  artless, 
<iandid,    open,   and    benevolent  disposition  ;   disinteri'sted  in 
I  he  t  At  rt  me  :   < '!  a  temper  mild  and  placable,  even  to  a  fault ; 
without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  \\hole  constitution. 

That  the1  lioiiM1  mu~t  perceive,  Irom  his  coming  forward 
t-o  mark  an  expre->-ion  or  two  ol  Ins  be>t  Iriend,  how 
anxious  he  wa--  to  Keep  the  distemper  ol  TVaiice  from  the 
lea>t  eountennnce  in  Kii'Jand,  wliere  he  was  sui'e  some 
wicked  persons  had  shewn  a  ^tron^  disposition  to  recom- 
HK'iid  an  imitation  of  the  French  -pirit  of  reform.  He 
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was  so  strongly  opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency  towards 
the  means  of  introducing  u  democracy  like  theirs,  as  welJ 
iis  to  the  end  itself,  that  much  as  it  would  afflict  him,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  attempted,  and  that  any  friend  of 
his  could  concur  in  such  measures,  (he  was  far,  very  far, 
from  believing  they  could :)  he  would  abandon  his  best 
friends,  and  join  with  his  worst  enemies  to  oppose  either 
the  means  or  the  end;  and  to  resist  all  violent  exertions  of 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  so  distant  from  all  principles  of 
true  and  safe  reformation;  a  spirit  well  calculated  to  over- 
turn states,  but  perfectly  unfit  to  amend  them. 

That  he  was  no  enemy  to  reformation.  Almost  every 
business  in  which  he  was  much  concerned,  from  the  lir>t 
day  he  sat  in  that  house  to  that  hour,  was  a  business  of 
reformation;  and  when  he  had  not  been  employed  in  cor- 
recting, he  had  been  employed  in  resisting  abuses.  Some 
traces  of  this  spirit  in  him  now  stand  on  their  statute  book. 
In  his  opinion,  any  thing  which  unnecessarily  tore  to 
pieces  the  contexture  of  the  state,  not  only  prevented  all 
real  reformation,  but  introduced  evils  which  would  call, 
but  perhaps  call  in  vain,  for  new  reformation. 

That  he  thought  the  French  nation  very  unwise.  What 
they  valued  themselves  on,  was  a  disgrace  to  them.  They 
had  gloried  (and  some  people  in  England  had  thought  lit 
to  take  share  in  that  glory1;  in  making  a  revolution  -,  as  if 
revolutions  were  good  things  in  themselves.  All  ilie  hor- 
rors, and  all  the  crimes  of  the  anarchy  which  led  to  their 
revolution,  which  attend  its  progress,  and  which  may 
virtually  attend  it  in  its  establishment,  pass  for  nothing 

*  CT> 

with  the  lovers  of  revolutions.  The  French  have  made 
their  wav  through  the  destruction  of  their  country,  to  a 
bad  constitution,  when  they  were  absolutely  in  possession 
of  a  good  one.  They  were  in  possession  of  it  the  day  the 
states  met  in  separate  orders.  Their  business,  had  they 
been  either  virtuous,  or  wise,  or  had  been  left  to  their  own 
'iidtrment,  was  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of 
the  states  according  to  those  orders,  under  the  monarch  on. 
the  throne,  it  wa-s  then  their  duty  to  redress  grievance-. 
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Instead  of  redressing  grievances,  and  improving  the 
fabrick  of  their  state,  to  which  they  were  called  by  their 
monarch,  and  sent  bv  their  conntrv,  thev  were  made  to 
take  a  very  different  course.  Thev  lir-t  destroyed  all  the 
balances  and  counterpoises  which  serve  to  fix  the  >tate,  anil 
to  give  it  a  steady  direction ;  aiul  \\hieh  furnish  Mire  cor- 
rectives to  anv  violent  spirit  which  inav  prevail  hi  a:iv  of 
the  orders.  The>e  balance's  existed  in  their  oldest  consti- 
tution: and  in  the  constitution  of  tin's  country;  and  in  the 
constitution  of  all  the  countries  in  Kuropc.  'lhc;e  thev 
rashly  destroyed,  and  then  thev  melted  down  the  whole 
into  one  incongruous,  ill-connected  mass. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  instantly,  and  with  the 
most  atrocious  perfidy  and  breach  of  all  faith  among  men, 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property,  and  consequently 
of  all  national  prosperity,  by  the  principles  they  established, 
and  the  example  thev  sit,  in  confiscating  all  the  pos--e-sj<)!;s 
of  the  church.  They  made  anil  recorded  a  -ort  oi'  ///// :!u! .•• 
and  <7/i,'r>/  of  anarchv,  calletl  the  rights  of  man,  in  Mich  a, 
pedantick  abn<e  oi'  elementary  principles  as  would  have 
disgraced  bov's  at  -chool :  l>ut  this  declaration  of  ri^lits 
va<  wor^e  than  trilling  and  pedantick  in  t!ie;n:  a<  bv  their 
name  and  anthoritv  thev  sy>lenuitically  destroyed  e\c,-y 
hold  of  anthoritv  bv  opinion,  religious  or  civii,  on  the 
minds  ot'  the  peon!''.  1'v  this  mail  declaration  they  sub- 
verted the  state;  and  brought  on  such  calamities  as  no 
conntrv,  without  a  long  war,  lias  ever  been  known  to 
Duller,  and  which  inav  in  the  end  produce  such  a  v/ar,  and 
perhaps,  manv  such. 

With  them  the  question  was  not  between  di'sp^ii-m    a'.d 
Jibertv.      The   saerilici-  tli'-y  m.-.de  of  the    peace  and  pov.er 
of    iii:-ir    coiintrv  \\.i-    not    madt-    on    the  altar  o!    l 
I-Veedoi:i.   and  a  b..  tt'-r  security  tor  irccdoni  t!;:in  li 
have   taken.    ll.e\   ::'ighl    have.    h,:d  without  any  -• 
all.      Tlies   brought  th  -m-    lv;-,    i::to   ail  the  c   ; 
suHer,    not  that    thrr!:^h  th-m   they  n  i    h1  i  '  '...'.       a 
constitution:    thev  piiiii'.;'  d.  thern.selves 

calamities,   to    previ  i:t    tiieinielve-i    tVo;.i   •    Lt.i:;g    i.ito    t;  f 
coiotiluI.u)M,   oi'  into  .:r>\  tL:ng  re->  •!:•!)  :;ij  i'. 
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That  if  they  should  perfectly  succeed  iu  what  they  pro- 
pose, as  thev  arc  likely  enough  to  do,  and  establish  a  de- 

I  v  .  n 

UH.eraey,  or  a  mob  of  democracies,  in  a  country  circum- 
stanced like  France,  they  \\  ill  establish  a  very  bad  govern- 
inc'iit  — a  very  bad  species  of  tyranny. 

That,  the  worst  eflect  of  all  their  proceeding  was  on 
their  military,  which  was  rendered  an  army  for  every  pur- 
pose but  that  of  defence1.  That,  if  the  question  was, 
whether  soldiers  were  to  forg'-'t  they  were  cili/ens,  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  lie  could  have  no  difference  about,  it; 
though  as  it  i>  usual,  when  abstract  principles  are  to  bo 
applied,  much  \vas  to  bo  thought  on  the  manner  of  uniting 
the  character  of  citi/eii  and  soldier.  But  as  applied  to 
the  events  which  had  happened  in  France,  \\hcre  the 
abstract  principle  was  cloathed  with  its  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  his  friend  would  agree  with  him,  that, 
what  was  done  there  furnished  no  matter  of  exultation, 
either  in  the  act  or  the  example.  The.-e  soldiers  were  not 
citi/ens;  but  base  hireling  mutineers,  and  mercenary  sordid 
deserters,  wholly  destitute  of  any  honourable  principle. 
Their  conduct  w.as  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  anarchick 
spirit,  from  the  evils  of  which  a  democracy  itself  was  to 
be  resorted  to,  by  those  who  were  the  least  disposed  to  that 
Ibrm  as  a  sort  ot  refuge.  Il  was  not  an  army  in  corps  and 
with  discipline,  ami  embodied  under  the  respectable  patriot 
citi/cii-  of  the  state  in  rioting  tyranny.  Nothing  like  it. 
It  was  the  ca-t,-  ot  common  soldiers  deserting  from  their 
officers,  to  join  a  furious,  licentious  populace.  Jt  was  a 
desertion  to  a  cause,  the  real  object  of  which  was  to  level 
all  those  institutions  and  to  break  all  those  connections, 
natural  and  civil,  that  regulate  and  hold  together  the 
community  by  a  chain  of  subordination  ;  to  raise  soldiers 
against  their  officers;  servants  against  their  master-.;  trades- 
men against  their  cu.-tomei> :  artificers  against  their  em- 
ploviTs;  tenants  against  their  landlords;  curates  against 
their  bishops ;  and  children  against  their  parent.-.  That 
this  cause  of  theirs  was  not  an  enemy  to  servitude,  but  to 
society. 
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Me  wished  the  house  to  consider,  how  the  members 
would  like  to  have  their  mansions  pulled  down  and  pillaged  ; 
their  persons  abused,  insulted,  and  dot  roved  ;  their  title 
deeds  brought  out  and  burned  before  their  faces,  and  them- 
selves and  their  families  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  everv 
nation  throughout  Europe,  tor  no  other  reason  than  this; 
that  without  anv  fault  of  theirs  thev  \vere  born  gentlemen, 
and  men  ot  propertv,  and  were  suspected  of  a  desire  to 
preserve  their  consideration  and  their  estates.  Tin-  de>i-r- 
t;on  in  France  was  to  aid  an  abominable  sedition,  the  very 
professed  principle  of  which  \\as  an  implacable  hostility 
to  no'nilitv  and  gentry,  and  whose  savage  war-hoop  was 
*'  a  I*  Anstvrratt1)'  bv  whieh  sense-less,  bloodv  crv,  they 
animated  one  another  to  rapine  and  murder;  whil-t  abetted 
by  ambitious  men  of  another  cla-s,  thev  vere  crushing 
everything  respectable  and  virtuous  in  their  nation,  and 
to  their  power  disgracing  almost  everv  mime,  bv  \\hich  \vr 
formerly  knew  there  was  .-uch  a  country  in  the  world  as 
France. 

Me  knew  too  we!],  and  he  felt  a<  much  as  anv  man,  how 
cliiTieult  it  wa<  to  accommodate  a  standing  armv  to  a  free 
constitution,  or  to  anv  constitution.  An  armed,  disci])lined 
body  is  in  it^  es-ence,  dangerous  to  liberty  ;  undisciplined, 
Jt  i^  ruinous  to  society.  It>  component  parts  are,  in  the 
Jatter  case,  neither  good  citizens  nor  good  soldiers.  What, 
h.*ve  thev  thought  of  in  France,  under  such  a  dillicullv  as 
almost  puts  the  human  faculties  to  a  stand  ^  'i  i.ev  ha\'e 
put  their  army  under  Mieh  a  variety  of  principles  of  dulv, 
that  it  i-  more  likilv  to  breed  litigants  pettifoggers  and 
mutineers,  than  sold;ers  '.  'J'hcy  have  set  up,  to  balance 
their  crov.ii  armv,  another  armv.  deriving  under  another 
authority,  called  a  municipal  army  —  a  balance  of  armies, 
not  of  orders.  The-e  l.tlLcr  they  have  destroyed  \vilh  every 
mark  ot  m-nlt  and  oppression.  .Siae.--  mav,  and  !  hey  will 
best,  exist  \\ilh  a  p;u"Liti.)M  of  civil  pouers.  A.-'.iiie-,  v' 
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exist  under  a  divided  command.  This  state  of  things  lie 
thought,  in  c fleet,  a  state  of  war,  or,  at  best,  but  a  truce 
instead  of  peace,  in  the  eounlrv. 

\\rhat  a  dreadful  tiling  is  a  standing  army,  for  the  con- 
duet  ot  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which,  no  man  is  respon- 
sible !  In  tlu-  present  state  of  the  French  crown  army,  is 
tiie  crown  responsible  for  the  whole  of  it  ?  Is  there  any 
general  who  can  be  responsible  for  the  obedience  of  a  bri- 
gade? Anv  colonel  for  that  of  a  regiment?  Any  captain 
for  that  of  a  company  ?  And  as  to  the  municipal  army, 
reinforced  as  il  is  bv  the  new  citi/en-deserters,  under  whose 
command  are  they.''  I  lave  we1  not  seen  them,  not  led  by, 
but  drai/u' !!<:>•  their  nominal  commander  with  a  rope  about 
hi>  neck,  when  they  or  those  whom  they  accompanied,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ino<t  atrocious  acts  of  treason  ;i:id  murder  '. 
Are  anv  of  these  armies?  Are  any  of  these  citi/.ens  J. 

We  have  in  such  a  difficulty  as  that  of  fitting  a  standing 
army  to  the  state,  he  conceived,  done  much  better.  \Ve 
have  not  distracted  our  army  bv  divided  principles  of  obe- 
dience. We  have  put  them  under  a  single  authority,  with 
a  simple  (our  common)  oath  of  fidelity;  and  we  keep  the 
whole  under  our  annual  inspection.  This  was  doing  all 
that  could  be  safely  done-. 

lie   felt   some   concern    that  this  strange  tiling  called    a 
revolution  in   France,  should  be  compared  with  the  glorious 
event  commonlv  called  the  rc\oluiion  m  Fngland  ;   and  rhe 
conduct   of  the   soldiery,    on    that  occa-ion,    compared  \\ith 
the   behaviour  of  some  of  the  troops   of  France   in  the  pre- 
sent   instance.      At    that    period    the    Prince    of  Orange,    a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  in   Fngland,  was  called  in  bv  the 
flower  of  the   English  aristocracy  to  defend  its  antient  con- 
stitution,   and  not  to  level  all  distinctions.      To   this  prince1, 
so    invited,    the  aristocratic    leaders    who    commanded    the 
troops  went  over  with  their  several  corps,    in  bodies,  to  the 
deliverer  of  their  countrv.      Arisloeratick    leaders   brought 
up  the  cor])-  of  citizens  who   newlv   enlisted   in   this   caii-e. 
Military  obedience  changed  its,  object;  but  military  di-ci- 

*  ^J  J  '  V 
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pline  ua>  not   tor  a   moment    interrupted    in    its  principle. 
The  troop^  were  ready  tor  war,  hut  indisposed  to  inutinv. 

Hut  a.->  the  conduct  of  the  KiiLflish  armies  was  ditlcrcnt, 
M>  wa-  that  ot  the  wh;>le  Mulish  nation  at  that  time.  In 
truth,  the  circum-tancc>  ot'  our  Revolution  a-  it  is  called) 
and  that  ol  I  Vance  are  ju-t  the  reverse  ot  each  oilier  in 
almost  every  particular,  and  in  the  whole  >pirit  or'  the. 
transaction.  With  us  it  wa-  the  ca^e  of  a  legal  monarch 
attempting  arbitrary  power  —  in  France  it  is  the  case  of  an 
urbitran  monarch,  beginning,  trom  whatever  cause,  to 
legalise  ln>  authority.  The  one  was  to  be  resisted,  the  other 
was  to  be  managed  and  directed  ;  but  in  neither  ca>e  was 
the  order  ot  the  state  to  be  changed,  lot  government  might 
be  ruined,  which  ought  only  to  be  corrected  and  le^ali/ed. 
~\\  ith  us  we  ij'ot  IMC!  ot  the  man,  and  preserved  the  consti- 
tuent pars  of  the  state.  There  they  get  rid  of  the  consti- 
tuent pars  of  the  >tate,  and  keep  the  man.  What  we  did 
wa-  in  truth  and  substance,  and  in  a  constitutional  light.  :i 
revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We  tor.k  solid  >ecij- 
ritie-:  we-  -i-ttli'd  doubtful  tjuestions:  we  conxcied  ;i:;o- 
mahes  in  our  law.  In  the  stable  fundamental  pars  oi  our 
constitution  we  made  no  revolution  :  no,  nor  any  alteration 
at  all.  "\\  e  did  not  impair  the  monarchy.  Perhaps  u 
might  be  >hewn  that  we  strengthened  it  very  considerably. 
The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same  orders  the  >ame 
privilege'.-,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  rules  tor  property, 
the  same  subordinations,  the  same  order  in  thtv  law,  in  the 
revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy  5  the  ~ame  lords,  the'  sams 
foiumoii>,  the  >ame  coi'porat  ions,  the  same  elector*. 

The  church  was  not  impaired.  1  K  r  e-iate-,  her  majtstv, 
her  splendour,  her  orders  and  gradations  continued  the 
fcame.  She  ua-  pre>erved  in  her  lull  eilieiencv,  and  cli-aivil 
only  ot  a  eei'tain  intolerance,  which  ua>  her  «eakne.ss  and 
disgrace.  The  church  and  the-  .-tale  were  the  same  alter 
the  Revolution  that  the\  u'i'rc'  belore,  but  better  secured  in 
every  part. 

Wa-*  littk'  done  because  a  revolution  wa>  not  made  in 
the  constitution.''  No!  I'-very  thniL;  vva>  donej  hecaiiae 

VOL.  in.  a  n 
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we  commenced  with  reparation  not  with  ruin.  Accordingly, 
the  state  flourished.  Instead  of  lying  as  dead,  in  a  sort  of 
trance,  or  exposed  as  some  others,  in  ;m  epileptic  fit,  to 
the  pity  or  derision  of  the  world,  for  her  wild,  ridiculous 
convulsive  I;VA\  meats,  impotent  to  every  purpose  but  that 
of  darling  out  her  brains  against  the  pavement,  Great 
!>ritaiu  rose  above  the  standard,  even  of  her  former  self. 
An  iv iM  of  a  more  improved  domestic  prosperity  then 
commenced,  and  htill  continues,  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
growing,  muler  the  waiting  hand  of  time.  All  the  ener- 
gies of  the  eo'.inlry  were  awakened.  England  never  pre- 
S.TVCU  a  firmer  countenance,  or  a  more  vigorous  arm,  to 
Jill  her  ciu'im.  -•,  and  to  all  her  rivals,  I.uropc  mider  her 
respired  anil  revived.  Every  where  .-.he  appeared  a->  t!ie 
p/otector.  a:-ertor,  or  avenger  of  liberty.  .V  war  was  made 
and  supported  against  fortune  itself.  The  treaty  of  Uys- 
wick,  which  first  limited  the  power  of  France,  was  soon 
alter  made:  the  grand  alliance  very  shortly  ibllov, ed, 
which  shook  to  the  foundations  the  dreadful  power  which 
menaced  the  independence  of  mankind.  The  states  of 
Europe  lay  happy  under  the  shade  of  a  great  and  free  mo- 
narchy, which  knew  how  to  be  great  without  endangering 
its  own  peace  at  home,  or  the  internal  or  external  peace 
of  any  of  its  neighbours. 

Mr.  Burke  said  lie  should  have  felt  very  unpleasantly  it 
he  had  not  delivered  the-.-e  s^nfiiu  nts.  He  was  neat 
the  end  of  his  natural,  probably  still  nearer  the  end  of  his 
political  career;  that  he  was  weak  and  weary;  and  wi>hed 
for  rest.  That  he  was  little  disposed  to  controversies,  or 
what  is  called  a  detailed  opposition.  That  at  his  time  of 
life,  if  he  could  not  do  something  by  some  sort  of  weight 
of  opinion,  natural  or  acquired,  it  was  useless  and  inde- 
corous to  attempt  any  thing  by  mere  struggle.  'J'i/r/>,: 
scnc.t  ]iiil<  a.  That  he  had  for  that  reason  little  attended 
the  army  business,  or  that  of  the  revenue,  or  almost  any 
Other  matter  ot  detail  for  >ome  vear»  past.  That  lie  had, 
liov.  ever,  his  task.  He  wa->  lar  from  condemning  suds 
opposition:  on  the  coiUrary,  he  most  highly  applauded  it. 
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\vlu  'v  .'.  lu-L   occasion  existed    fur  it,  ami  ircntlemcn    had 

Vi^'i)'!!'   ;.li:'    capMfltV   ti)  plll'-lle   ;'>.        \\  1)'  IT  a  ^Teat   occasion 

oeciti'-vd,   lir  w-iv.   Mini  \\iule  he  continued   in    parliament, 

would  hi'  ;:iiu>:t</-i  the  i;io-;  active;  and  '.he  n.c-t  earnest,  as 
liu  hop-'d  lie1  had  s-iewti  oil  a  late  event.  With  re-pect  to 
the  con-:  it  MI  -.( in  itr-eif,  hf  \\i-lnd  k-w  alterations  in  it. 
Happy  ii  he  !eli  it.  net  the  worse  lor  any  share  he  had 
taken  in  is  >•_  TVH  e. 

A-  .-cum  as  Mr.  Hu.rki  had  coiu-luded,  Mr.  Fox  got  up  and 
declared,  that  lie  ro>e  \vith  a  concern  of  mind  \\lneh  it  \\"a* 
.•ilino-t  iinpo  --ihle  to  (Kscril)e,  at  perceiving  himself  driven  to  the 
hard  neee.-.-ilv  of  making  at  least  a  short  ansv.'er  to  the  latter 
part  of  a  speech,  to  uhieh  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
attentuMi,  and  \vhich,  some  ohservutions  and  arguments  cx- 
cepted,  he  adimred  as  one  of  the  v.  isest  ami  most  hrilliant 
.'li^'lits  oi'  er:'.torv  ever  delivered  in  that  llou.-e.  There  \verc 
jntrs  of  it,  !:  iv-ever,  \\!iieh  he  \\-i>ii.-d  Iiad  either  heen  omitt'.'d, 
\j\~  detirre.'  .0  •-(•,•.  '  other  and  mi. re  in  occasion.  llis  riL;!)! 
honourable  i i. •  .i!'\!in^  to  him,  hat!  ini.\:'d  hi.-  remarks 

'.vith  so  much   ]•  :'.'ihu'~-  tov,-ard>   him.   that  h.e  f.  It   him- 

:-ell    Uiiiier  a  ;.•;'_;•    acy    i\1ur:i,    le>t    t';1.1    HOHM* 

should  dtaiht  lii'.  i-'jeritv,  antl  coii-ider  v,l:at  he  mi-ht  sav  as  a 
mere  tii.--t  h;  r;  ••.;!' a  ti  !i  of  C'lini'Kiaen'.s.  II-.-  must.  !M\V.  vei\ 
deelare,  t!i,J  -uci!  v,-;..-  'i:s  sense  <  f  tlie  jnd-ment  ef  1;J--  :i:.,ht 
honourahie  ti'iv  id.  >ueh  hi.-  kiicwledije  of  !::<  pr:iu'i;;L  -.  Mick 
the  \ahu:  u'hic!'  he  set  upon  :!iem,  an,'  sach  the  e-limation  ir?. 
which  lie  litld  !'.';•  i'r:-.'iHl:.hr.\  liia:  ii'h-j  \\eie  to  p::t  ail  ihe  poli- 
tical inforiiiati;'!!  '..;:i;Ji  I .-.  'K  1  !  ::r:ii  i're'.n  i)oo:..s.  ;;!i  \'.  liit.Ji 
}H'  !:acl  :.,:'.  ie'!  i  Vein  scieMCi',  aiu;  r ;!  v.  in;  ii  ;:  i\  kno-  \  leil.'j-e  ol'  t  he 
%vo!'i.i  and  i'  -  a-.i'.'ir.-  li.r.l  tauuh:  him,  into  <»—  -.e.-i.,  a:  d  tin; 
in-p.-  ,\.  i.',-  '  •  'ii-  ii  lie  had  (hrivt  .1  fn;::i  hi-  i'.'  :';t  henour- 
..;,.  -  ;,;,  i'.-tr;i  '.::<n;  ::  •!  r:,^\,\-  ;-iioii  \v  e  ;  !.u.-ed  in  t!;e 

•  tlu  :•  :!o:i!>S  !:.-   :'t    a    ;  ••-   to  d.  c:d  •    to   whi-.-h    I;-    t;i\;     the 

prcli-re:..  e.  ''-'  ha,i  i.- .,r  u  men  iVom  'M-  riuht  !j'i:e;;ra!,!f 
I'ri-.'i'.d  t ':••.] :  !''•••.;!  all  l he  i"."'i  with,  v,  horn  he  had  i -\  er  i-  HI\  er-ed. 
- —  !!'-  r::^i)t  Iii-.ii'i  i!r.:>!<-  tVi-  nd  h;-  I  -r.)  mdi  d  ah  l'\'t  IK-  had 
-ai>!  ;  n  t!i:'t  M.irt  i'i  .'  •-'.'  'eeh  made  :'\  liini  n;i  ;:  i'(.r  ix  r  day 
nhen  lie  ,\i>!ied  th.-il  hi>  ri-h(  l:ui-.(r:rahie  f:.".-i.d  ir.id  beir 
jiri  -tut,  in  \iji:eh  he  had  >tati-d.  th.M  if  ever  }:••  C'.n;ld  look  PV 
u  >fandiiiu  urm\  I'-'i'.l:  le---  eon>tit:itnjiu'.l  iealou>v  tliau  befc-re- 
'l  il  .?. 
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it  \\  us  now  ;  since,  during  the  late  transactions  in  France,  the 
armv  had  manifested,  that  on  becoming  soldiers  they  did  not 
erase  to  continue  eiti/.ens,  and  would  not  act  as  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  a  despot.  That  opinion  he  still  maintained.  But,  did 
such  a  declaration  warrant  the  idea,  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
democracy:"  lie  declared  himself  equally  the  enemy  of  all 
ahsolute  forms  of  government,  whether  an  absolute  moivirchy, 
an  ahsolute  aristocracy,  or  an  absolute  democracy.  He  was 
adverse  to  all  extremes,  and  a  friend  only  to  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, like  our  own,  in  which,  if  the  aristocracy,  or  indeed 
rither  of  the  three  branches  of  the  constitution,  were  destroyed, 
the  good  eilect  of  the  whole,  and  the  happiness  derived  under 
it,  would,  in  his  mind,  be  at  an  end.  When  lie  described  him- 
self as  exulting  over  the  success  of  some  of  the  late  attempts 
in  France,  hi'  certainly  meant  to  pay  a  just  tribute  of  applause 
to  those  who,  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  oppressions  under 
which  their  countrymen  had  groaned,  disobeyed  the  despotic 
commands  of  their  leaders,  and  gallantly  espoused  the  cause  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  in  a  struggle  for  the  acquisition  of  thai- 
liberty,  the  sweets  of  which  we  all  enjoyed.  —  He  begged, 
however,  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  his  ideas  of  liberty.  True 
liberty  could  only  exist  amidst  the  union  and  co-operation  of 
the  different  powers  which  composed  the  legislative  and  th* 
executive  government.  Never  should  lie  lend  himself  to  sup- 
port any  cabal  or  scheme,  formed  in  order  to  introduce  any 
dangerous  innovation  into  our  excellent  constitution;  he  would 
not,  however,  run  the  length  of  declaring,  that  lie  was  an 
enemy  to  every  species  of  innovation.  That  constitution,  which 
we  all  revered,  owed  its  perfection  to  innovation;  for,  however 
admirable  the  theory,  experience  was  the  true  test  of  its  order 
and  beauty.  His  right  honourable  friend  might  rest  assured, 
that  they  could  never  differ  in  principles,  however  they  might 
differ  in  their  application.  In  the  application  of  their  princi- 
ples, they  more  than  once  had  experienced  the  misfortune  of 
differing,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  and  they  might  occasionally  continue  to 
differ  in  regard  to  other  points,  which  depended  rather  on  the 
application  of  their  principles,  than  on  their  principles  them, 
telves.  The  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  which  had  been 
acted  in  France  no  man  could  have  heard  of  without  lamenting; 
but  still,  when  the  severe  tyranny  undej  which  the  people  had 
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so  long  groaned  was  considered,  the  excess's  which  they  com- 
mitted, in  their  endeavour  to  shake  of!'  the  yoke  of  despotism, 
might,  lie  thought,  he  .spoken  oil'  with  some  degree  of  com- 
passion ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that,  unruled  as  their  present 
state  appeared,  it  was  preferable  to  their  former  condition,  ami 
that  ultimately  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  country 
that  France  had  regained  her  freedom. 

Mr.  BI/HK.F.  -aid,  that  he  could,  without  the-  least  flattery 
or  exaggeration,  assure  his  right  honourable  friend,  that 
tli'j  separation  of  a  limb  from  his  body  could  scarcely  give 
him  more  pain,  than  the  circumstance  of  differing  from 
him,  violently  and  publicly,  in  opinion.  It  was  not  even 
in  liis  idea  to  insinuate  that  his  rijdit  honourable  friend 

o 

would  lend  his  aid  to  any  plan  concerted  for  the  support  of 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  procedures.  He  knew  the 
contrary.  His  motive  for  the  remarks  which  he  had  made, 
was  to  warn  those  who  did  not  possess  the  brilliant  talents 
and  illumined  penetration  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
whose  moderation  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  his 
political  character,  from  entertaining  sentiments  which  he 
conceived  to  be  adverse  to  good  government.  lie  was 
exceedingly  glad,  however,  that  he  had  delivered  himself  so 
plainly  in  his  former  speech,  since  what  he  had  said  had 
drawn  from  his  right  honourable  friend  an  explanation  not 
more  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  than  he  was  persuaded  it 
was  to  the  House,  and  all  who  had  heard  it.  With  regard 
to  innovation,  he  was  the  last  man  living  who  was  an 
enemy  to  reform.  Indeed,  he  must  be  regarded  a<  a  tool, 
if  he,  who  had  himself  been  a  known  proposer  of  reforms 
of  various  descriptions,  should  now  stand  up  as  an  enemy 
of  every  reform.  What  he  was  anxious  to  protect  and 

:>re--erve,   were  the  j>rounds  of  the  constitution  itself,  which 

i  ' 

ought  ever  to  be  kept  sacred.  ( )l  clubs,  and  associations 
he  had,  in  "•eneral,  disapproved;  and  he  should  aluavs 
resist,  to  the  utmost  of  his  pouer  and  ability,  any  attempt 
to  destroy  or  enfeeble  the  first  principles  of  our  unrivalled 
torm  of  government,  in  the  defence  ol  \\hich,  \\crc-  it  to 

H  a  3 
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become  necosarv,  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  should  [•• 
expended.  I  laving  recurred  to  the  ex;.1  iplc  o  the  con- 
duct oi  1'Vaiiee,  during  u  time  ol  peace,  ;u:d  contended  that, 
as  \vastlie  case  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  :t  had. 
frequently  proved  more  dangerous  to  this  couiitiv  than  it- 
state  of  open  war,  Mr.  Burke,  in  conclusion,  became  again 
the  warm  pane<j;\Tbt  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  repeated  and  rein- 
forced the  doctrine  which  he  had  maintained  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  the  vere  reasons  which  Mr.  liurkp 
had  {riven  for  expressing  the  sentiment  which  Ju-  had  that  d:iv 
"uttered,  namely,  an  apprehension  of'  hein^  supposed  lo  a.'ijin- 
rscL1  in  the1  (ipmions  of  those  lor  whom  !,;•  ei  :t  i  r!  :tmi  d  the 
highest  regard,  and  \\itli  whom  he  hv.l  miifivm'v  ac-ted.  ope- 
rated also  on  his  mind,  and  made  him  feel  it  a  dm\  io  deeiaie, 
that  lie  diii'eri  d  deciiledlv  from  that  riglit  honourable  ^eniieman 
in  almost  everv  word  that  liu  had  uttered  respecting  the  l-'rench 
licvoluliou.  Mr.  Sheridan  adtletl  som.1  v.ann  coniplimeiits  to 
Mr.  I'lnke's  gcaieral  r/rineiple>;  but  said  th.it  lie  could  no!  eon- 
n  ivu  liou'  it  was  possible  for  a  person  oi  such  principles,  or  for 
•  ;i:y  it>. :ii  \\lio  vallU'tl  our  o'.'.n  constitution,  and  re\'ered  the 
[{evolution  that  obtained  it  Corn-,  to  unite.1  with  such  feeling  an 
indignant  and  unqualified  abhorrence  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  patriotic  p;irty  in  I'rance.  He  conceived  tiicirs  to  be  a- 
ju.'-t  a  revolution  as  ours,  proceeding  upon  ;is  >onnd  a  prineiplu 
and  a  greater  provocation,  imd  ve!iemcnt!\  defended  ihr  Lreneral 
views  and  eonduet  ot  the-  National  A>^einl)l\  .  He  joined  \\iih 
Mr.  I'urke  in  abhorring  tile  cruelties  that  had  bvcn  c-ommit- 
ted  ;  but  what,  he  said,  was  the  awful  les>on  that  v, ,:-  to  be 
gathered  from  the  outrages  of  the  populace?  What,  but  ai: 
abhorrence  of  that  accursed  system  of  despotic  ;.r'n eminent, 
«vhich  >ets  an  example  of  depnivitv  to  tin-  slave*;  it  ruK-s  over  ; 
and  if  a  day  oi'  power  conies  to  the  wretched  populace,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  however  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  thev  ac! 
without  any  of  those  feelings  of  justice1  or  lmmanit\  \\hie!i  the 
principles  ar.d  practice  of  their  governors  had  stripped  them 
of?  Mr.  Sheridan  went  into  sexeral  other  topic*  )v--peetmg  the 
IVench  Re\  olutioii.  and  c-harged  Mr.  llurkc  witb  lu  in^  ;m 
ad\oeate  for  despotism,  ami  with  having  spoki  u  ol  tin-  National 
Assembly  of  V'rance  with  an  unwarrantable  Illicit \  ol'  -peeeh. 
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Mr.  BriiKi:   said,    that   he  mo-t   sincerely  lamented  over 
the    inevitable    necessity    of    now    publicly    declaring,    that 
henceforth,    hi-   honourable  friend  and  he  u  w  tcp(tr(tt<'d  in 
t'ljliti i's ;   yet,    even    in   the   very    moment  ol   separation,   he 
expected  that   hi-  honourable    fiiciid.  —  for   -o  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  o!    calling  him,  —  would,  have  treated  him  with 
some  degree  of  kindness;    or  at  lea-!,    if  he  had  not,  for  the 
*-'ak(    of    a    long   and   amicable   connection,    heard   him   with 
some  partiality,    that  he  would  have'  done  him  the  justice  of 
representing    his    arguments    fairly.      On   the    contrary,   he 
had.   as  cruelly  a-  unexpectedly,   misrepresented  the  nature 
ol    hi-    remark-.      The   honourable   gentleman  had  thought 
proper  to  charge  him  with  being  the  advocate  ol  despotism, 
though,    in    the   ben-inning   of  hi-   former   speech,    he    had 
cxpre--iv    reprobated    every    mea-ure    that    carried   with   it 
even  the  slighte-t  appearance  of  despotism.       Ml  uho  knew 
him    could    not.   without   the   mo-t   unmerited   violation  of 
natural    ju-tice,     but     acknowledge    that    he    wa-    the    pro- 
fc<-ed  enemy  ol   despotism  in  every   -liape,    whether,   as    he 
had    before   observed,    it   appeared   a-  the1  splendid  tyranny 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,   or  the  outrageous  democracy  ot 
the  present  u'overnment    ot    France,   which   levelled  all   dis- 
tinction'-  in    society.      The  honourable  gentleman  also  had 
charged  him  with  having   libelled    the   National    Assembly, 
and   stigmati-ed    them    as.    a    bloody,    cruel,    and    ferocious 
democracy.      He  appealed  to  the   House,   whether   he  had 
uttered  one  single  syllable  concerning  the  National  Assem- 
bly,   \\liich  could  jiMiiv  -uch  a  construction  a-  the  honour- 
able  u'ent 'email   had  put   upon  hi-  word-.       He    lelt    himself 
warranted    in    po-itixc'v    repelling  'die  imputation  :    because 
the  \\hoie  tenor   of  hi-   lite,    he    hoped,    had  proved  that   he 
wa-  a  -inceiv  and  firm  friend  to  freedom  :   and.    under  that 
description,    he  wa-  concerned  to  find  that  there  were   per- 
.sons    in   tin-    countr\,    uho  entertained  theorii  -  o!   ^overn- 
ment,    incompatible  with   the   >a!etv   ot    the  -tate,    and    who 
were,    perhap-,    rcadv    to  iran-ter   a    part,    at    lea-t,    of  that 
anarchy  which  prevailed   in    France,   to  thi;   kingdom,   ibr 
the    purpose    of  eilcctuating    their    design-.       Yet,     if   th* 
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honourable  gentleman  considered  liim  as  guilty,  why  did 
he  not  attack  liini  as  the  toe  of  his  country?  As  to  the 
charge  of  abusing  the  National  Assembly,  it  might  sec-Mi 
almost  sufficient  to  answer,  What  is  the  National  Assembly 
to  us?  But,  he  declared  that  he  hail  not  libelled  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  whom  he  considered  very 
little  in  the  discussion  of  these  matters;  that  he  thought  all 
the  substantial  power  resided  in  the  republic  of  Paris, 
•whose  authority  guided,  or  whose  example  was  followed  by 
all  the  republics  of  France.  The  republic  of  Paris  had  an 
army  under  their  orders,  and  not  under  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  asked, 
irom  whence  the  people  of  France  were  to  expect  a  better 
constitution?  whether  from  Marshal  liroglio.  at  the  head 
of  his  army;  or  were-  they  to  look  for  it  amidst  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Bastile?  Was  that  a  fair  and  candid  mode 
of  treating  his  argument,  or  was  it  what  he  ought  to  have 
expected  in  the  moment  of  departed  friendship?  On  the 
contrary,  was  it  not  evident  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  ,.iade  a  sacrifice  of  his  friendship,  lor  the  sake  of 
catching  some  momentary  popularity?  II 'the  fact  were 
such,  however,  even  greatly  as  he  should  continue  to  ad- 
mire the  honourable  gentleman's  talents,  he  mu-t  tell  him 
that  his  argument  \\  as  il.irflv  an  argument  ad  inridiani, 
and  that  all  the  applause  for  which  he  could  hope  from 
clubs,  was  ^carcdy  worth  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  chovj!?. 
to  make  lor  so  insignificant  an  acquisition. 


REPEAL  or  THE   TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 


HIS  day  Mr.  Vox   moved,   "That  the    House   will    inimt. 

diaU'ly   resohc  it.-elf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  HOUM\ 

consider  of  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the   151)1   ami   251)1  t»i." 
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Charles  the  Second  as  requin  -  person-.  before  their  aJmisMon 
into  any  otiice,  civd  or  nnlitan  ,  or  auv  plan.'  of  tni.-t.  under 
the'  crown,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  supper,  ac- 
cording to  the  rite*  of  tin.-  cluuvh  ot'  Kntrland."  After  the 
motion  had  been  supported  hv  Sir  If.  Ilo-Jiton  and  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  and  oppo-ed  bv  Mr.  I'itt,  Mr.  l\>u\-,  and  Mr.  Yorke, 

Mi1.  BritKr:    rose.      ]  !<•  ob-erved,   that  at  two  preceding 


ai)-cntcd   hii)i>L'It'  from  the'  I  Joii-i-,   not  liavino;  brought  hi> 
mind  to  unv  tlcci.-ion  on  tlu-  >u!i'n-i't.  u;id  even  vet  hi'  IKU!  not 
been  able  to  sati>fv  hi:n>eii'  altogether,    thouo'li   eertainlv  in 
a  nnic'h   greater  d"UTee  ih;in  bc-ibre,    \\hen  he  could  not  lay 
hold    of  air,    one    straight-tbrward   pi'inciple  Ibi1  the  better 
guidance   oi'  hi>  judgment.      lie   \va>  now,   howevi'i'.   tV<>iu 
information    l-.ileiv  received,    re;id\'  to  -av  whv  lie  could  not 
vote   for    hi-  viivl't    honour.ible   triend'.-   motion.      In   c'verv 
d!-cti>-ion  ivlutivc  to  religion,    !)•/  wa-^  MIIMA    to  see   th/   ap- 
pearance ot    anv  tiling  like  partv  -i»irit,  l>ecause  he  thought 
Mich  subjects  oufjht  not    to    be   mingled    nor    contaminated 
witb  party,   but  argued  on  their  own  ground>  >olelv.    Kverv 
individiuil   member,    whatever  ln>  political    -eiainieni-    mav 
!)e,     and    however    thev    mav    iliiler     from    lho-e    of  other 
gentlemen,    ought    never    once   to   Miller   them   to  prejudice 
his.  judgment  :   neither  did  it  become  him  to  allude  to  them 
in  argument.      It  had  given  him  concern,  therefore,   to  ob- 
>erve  that  the  right  honourable  the   chancellor    of  ih^    ex- 
chequer had    directed  a  personal  sneer  at   \'.'.-  I'n'hi   honour- 
able  friend,    who  made  the   proen'    i-.iotion,    bv    invidiou.-ly 
puttiiiii'   the   ca>e,    that     if   a    man    of  hi-    ri^h;     lna:oura!)le 
triend'-   bold   and  e'literpi'i-ing  character  were  to  come  into 
pouer  a-  a  iiimi-ter.    and  coimti'lianced  tlie  d;-->  liters,    thev 
mij^ht    obtain    a    lootuiLr   in   places  <>i   great  tni-r,   and  linis 
become  capable  ol   endangering  the  -atet\  ot   the  civil  con- 
stitution   of  the    state.      The    manner    m    \\hii-h     his     riuht 
honourable  friend  had  opened  the  ijuestion,   and  the  many 
very  weighty  and  -oiind  argument-  he  had  brought  Ibrward, 
in  a  manner  so  open  and  clear,  might,  he  should  have'  ima- 
gined, have  rescued  hii  right  hoiiourablu  inenci  irom  such 
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a  sarca.-ni.  Tie  was,  lie  owned,  tin- more  surpri/ed,  because, 
there  had  been  a  minister  who  formerly  enjoyed  a  scat  in 
tliai  Mouse,  anil  that  very  minuter  had  held  publicly  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  face  of  the  bishops,  a  language 
respecting  churchmen,  and  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  our 
established  religion,  ten  times  more  broad  and  «JTO>S  than 
any  thing  his  right  honourable1  friend  had  said  of  the  high 
churchmen  in  former  davs.  The  minister  to  whom  lie 
alluded  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  acknowledged 
abilities;  a  minister  who  had  directed  the  government  of 
this  country  with  great  glory  to  its  national  character,  and 
great  safety  to  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state. 
The  minister  in  question  was  the  late  Karl  of  Chatham. 
In  the  debate  occasioned  in  the  1  Iou>e  of  Lords  by  the 
second  application,  Dr.  Drummond,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  having  called  the  dissenting  ministers  •-  men  of  close 
ambition."  Lord  Chatham  said,  wi  that  this  was  judging 
uncharitably,  and  that  whoever  brought  such  a  charge 
against  them,  defamed  them.''  Here  he  paused,  and  then 
went  on  —  "  The  dissenting  ministers  are  represented  as 
men  of  close  ambition.  They  arc  so,  my  Lords;  and 
their  ambition  is  to  keep  close  to  the  college  of  fishermen, 
not  of  cardinals,  to  the  doctrine  of  inspired  apostles, 
not  to  the  degrees  of  interested  and  aspiring  bishops. 
Thev  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed,  and  spiritual  worship. 
AVe  have1  a  Calviin-tic  creed,  a  popi-h  liturgv,  and  all 
Arminian  clergy." 

Thus  had  the  noble  lord  selected  the  worst  n:n:ie-  of 
other  religion?,  and  applied  them  to  our  church  and  liturgy. 
The  Karl  of  Chatham  was  always  regarded  as  the  projector 
of  the  dissenar-,  and  yet  Mr.  Burke  said  he  had  never 
heard  that  the  -at'etv  of  the  church  had  been  once  thought 
in  danger  during  his  administration.  At  his  death  it  was 
LTenerallv  conceived  that  he  had  left  the  protection  of  the 
dissenter-,  with  his  mantle,  to  a  noble  earl  in  the  other 
Hou-e.  That  noble  earl  the  Karl  of  Shelburne)  had 
since  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
and  the  riL'ht  honourable  gentleman  ovtr  the.  way  hud 
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been,  at  tin1  sanu1  tiiiu',  in  aduiini-tration,  and  no  com- 
plaint had  nevertheless  been  made  when  that  adminislra- 
tiii'.i  iva-ed,  that  the  church  was  l<  it  les-  -ale  bv  the  noble 
carl.  AM  intimate  and  worthy  In. -ml  ol  hi--,  the  late  Sir 
{.'c.  >r<jv  Savile,  had  al-o  been  an  avowed  Iriend  to  the 
d^ -cuter-,  a!,.i  vet  If  verih1  believed  that  had  Sir  (leor^e 
1  c  YI  r  been  fir-:  lord  <,|'  the  treaMii'\,  he  would  have 
tlu.iiirhl  if  hi^  duty  to  protect  the  c^abli^hed  ehureli,  and 
sa\e  it  (••  !;n  the  lea-t  innovation:  it  was  amojj<j[  si  minister's 
fir.-'  (hr. ;e->.  'I'he  r\<j'\'.\  honourable1  ^eiitleinaii,  tlieret'oro, 
had  I!-!  n'romul  whatever  lor  iman'imm_>-  or  sii^e^t  inn1,  that 
iJ  hi-  iV;hi  luiMOiirablo  friend  \\-ere  to  lie  a  niini>ter.  he 
!)e!i);i'  ;!\o\ved!v  a  friend  to  the  di»enters,  the  safetv  of  the 
cliurch  would  become  endangered. 

s  ri '.;!;{   hoiiourable  friend.  Mr.  Burke  observed,  had 
rejoieed  lh.':'.   'lie  lower  hoi:-e  oi    convocation  had  not  been 
Convened:    \<u(    Laxarus  oulv  sleepelh.    he  i-«  not  dead,    was 
a   tact   Vihii'h    tai^nl    to   be  reuiei;ibi-red.      'I  he  lower  house 
of  eonvoeat icn   \\a-   not    out  d   t'\i-~ienee :    it    lav  dormant, 
indeed,   and  in  a  --tale  ol   dormancv.   ;n   hi-  mind,    it  ouijht 
alwavs  to  eoii!  :n;u>,    unless  wiien  >ome  real  ;md  u'reat  (jiie.— 
tion.    aiannir-LZ'    to    the   s:>.fetv    of  the  church,    renderc'd    it- 
Jiu-ctinu'   neee^-ai'v.      IT-    riimt    honourable  friend    had  be- 
li'un  hi.- >|Hvt  h  with  laying' down  the  ]>rinciples  ot  toleration 
and  of  persecution:   ;d!  persecution,   ci\il  or  religious,  ua.-. 
certainlv  horrible;    but    cart-  t-u^ht  to   be   taken    that    men 
did  not,  under  colour  of  an  abstract  principle,  deceive  eu-n 
thcin-cN •(  -.      Ab-traet    principles,   as   h;-  n;dit    honourable 
friend    v,  ell    knew,    he   di-liked.    and    'irvei'  eohld    bear;    he 
del  --led    t!i.  in    when   a    boy.    and    he  liked   them    no    better 
now    h'     had    silver    hair-.      Ab-traet  principle-    were   \\hal 
hi-  ehnii-v  .ippri  IK  n-ioii  could    no*  u'ra-p  :    he  inu-t    have  a 
prs::("        e'nboilied  in  -onii'  manner  or  etlier,  and  the  eon- 
due!    hilt!    upon    it  a-certamed,    belore   he  could  pretend   u> 
ledii'e  oi'  it-  proprielv  and  advantage    ni  praetiee.       lint,    of 
a!!  ah-tract    principle-,    abstract    principle-  ol    natural  riii'ht 
—  \\hieh    the  dissenters   rested  on,    a-   their -irony1  hold — • 
we're  the  jno-t  idle,    because  the  mo.--!  u-ele--  and    the  ui(>s! 
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dangerous  to  resort  to.  They  superseded  society,  and 
broke  asunder  all  those  bonds  which  had  ibriiied  the  hap- 
piness or'  mankind  for  ages.  lie  would  venture  to  sav, 
that  if  they  were  to  go  back  abstractedly  to  original  rights, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  societv.  Abstract  principles 
of  natural  right  had  been  long  since  given  up  tor  the  ad- 
vantage of  having,  what  was  much  better,  societv.  which 
substituted  wisdom  and  justice,  in  the  room  of  original 
right.  It  annihilated  all  those  natural  rights,  and  drew  to 
its  mass  all  the  component  parts  of  which  those  rights  were 
made  up.  It  took  in  all  the  virtue  of  the-  virtuous,  all  th« 
wisdom  of  the  wise.  It  gave  life,  security,  and  action  to 
every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  secured  the  possession  of 
;  very  comfort  which  those1  proud  and  boasting  natural 
lights  impotentlv  held  out,  but  could  not  ascertain.  It 
gave  alms  to  the  indigent,  defence  to  the  weak,  instruction 
to  the  ignorant,  employment  to  the  industrious,  consola- 
tion to  those  who  wanted  it,  nurture  to  the  helpless,  sup- 
port to  the  aged,  faith  to  the  doubtful,  hope  to  those  in 
despair,  and  charity  to  all  the  human  race;  extending  itself 
from  acts  of  tenderness  to  the  infant  v\hen  it  first  cried  in 
the  cradle,  to  acts  of  comfort  and  preparation  to  the  dying 
n. an  on  his  wav  to  the  tomb.  Such  were  the  advantages 
attributable  to  society,  and  also  dednciblc  from  the  church, 
which  was  the  necessary  creature  and  assistant  ol  societv  in 
all  its  Lfreat  and  most  beneficial  purpo-.es. 

Mr.  Burke  professed   his  peculiar   regard  and   reverence 
for   the  established   church  of  this  kingdom,   and  spoke  of 
the  necessity  which  existed  to  preserve  it  sate  and  entire  at 
a  time  like  the  present,   when   he  contended  there  was,  not 
a  laKe  alarm  calculated  to  answer  some  purpose  of  mischief 
and    oppression   meditated   on   the  established  church   her- 
self,  but  strong  and  warrantable  grounds  of  serious  appre- 
h    ii-ion  for  the  church'-  safety.     lie  did  not  clearly  under- 
staiid    \\hat   his  ri^ht  honourable  friend   meant,   but   he  be- 
lic\,d   him    tot -incur   \\ith   him,    that   men   were  not  to  be 
!    i .-f  merely    !>v  their   opinions,    but   by   the  conduct 
yvhieh    th    v  lr  id  compared   \\ith   their  opinions.      I  ferule 
ever  had  bixu  to  trace  eilects   to  their  causes,   and  thus  by 
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recurring  to  first  principles,  to  judge,  as  his  right  honour- 
able Iriei'.'l  h:ul  well  argued  it.  ii  /7.'>7<r/^;7,  ot  the  tacts 
which  followed.  ll  was  therefore,  1)\'  the  conduct  of  the 
dissenters  that  he  judged  of  them,  hv  their  aets,  their  de- 
clarations, mid  their  a \v.\vcd  intentions. 

That    lv   might    nol    he   charged    with 
divsenters,   \\honi   In 
nio-t  /cal,  when,  \\ith  Sir  (ieorge  Savile,  he  had  contended 
lor   their    can-e,    in    respect    to   the   bill  last  passed    in  their 
favour  SOUR'  tourhvn  vears  a^'o,   but  whom  lie  now  accused 
ot   imprudent    conduct,    and   of  asserting  doctrines   which 
threatened    imminent  danger   to  the  future  safety  and  even 
the  very  being  of  the  church,    he  would  recur  to  tact-,  and 
produce  such  proofs  ot  what  lie  asserted,  as  should  put  the 
matter   bevond    a    doubt,    and   establish,    to   the  satisfaction 
of  every  man   who  heard    him,    that  he  had   attended   ver\ 
Miflicientlv  to  the  bread    and  clear  distinction  between  the 
tear-  of  a  man  alarmed  on  the  reasonable  conviction  of  the. 
approach  of  real  danger,   and   those  kinds  of  terror  \\hieh 
originated   in    mere  cowardice'  and    unmanly  weakness,    be- 
fore he-  admitted    the  apprehension   that  filled    his  mind  at 
present.      Mr.   Burke,    alter   a   definition   of  the    three1   dis- 
tinct  points  of  view    in   which  danger  from  any  quarter  to 
the  church    wa>.    to   be  considered,    as    to    its    nearness,    its 
imminence,   and  the  degree  of  mischief  to  be  dreaded  troiA 
it.  proceeded  to  establish  facts,  which  would,  he  said,  prove 
the  extent  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  into  uhich  he  !KU; 
resolved    the  consideration.      Ilia  first   great  proof  v,  a-  the- 
production  ot  hvo  printed  catechisms  circulated  bv  the  dis- 
senters  for  the   Use   ot   vounj_r   non-confonm-ts.    written    bv 
Mr.  Robin-on   and    Mr.  Palmer.      The  iiist   catechism,    he 
ol)MT\ed.  contained  no  precept  of  religion  whatsover.      It 
coiisi-ted    o!'    one    continued    invective    against    kin^    and 
bishop-,   in    which    every    thing    u;i-     misrepresented    and 
placed    in  the  wor-t   light.      In  short,    it  was  a  catechism  of 
misanthrophy.  a  catechism  ot  anarchy,  a  catechism  of  con- 
fusion—  gro-slv    libelling    th"    national    establishment    in 
every  part  and  pa—age;  and  these  catechisms"  were  to  h?  put 
into  the  hancli  oi  dissenter*'  children,  uho  were  tliui  to  b< 
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taught  in  tln-ir  infancy  to  lisp  out  censures  and  condem- 
nations against  the  established  church  of  England,  and  to 
hi1  brought  uj)  as  a  rising  generation  of  iiv  determined  ene- 
mies, while,  possibly,  the  dissenting  preachers  were  them- 
selves recommending;  the1  same  sort  of  robbery  and  plunder 
of  the  wealth  of  the  church  as  had  ha])peiuid  in  France, 
where  some  men  were  weak  enough  to  imagine  a  happy 
revolution  had  taken  place;  but  where,  he  kne\v,  the  most 
miserable  svstem  oi'  government  at  this  moment  pre- 
vailed that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Europe. 

Mr.  l)iirke  dwelt  on  the  destruction  of  the'  established 
church  in  France  as  a  circumstance  peculiarly  shameful 
and  scandalous.  Tho-e  who  had  compared  the  church  i.l 
Home  to  the  whore  of  liahvlon,  the  kirk  of  Scotland  lo  :i 
kept  mistros.  and  the  church  of  England  to  something  be- 
tween a  prostitute  and  a  modes!  woman,  would  probably 
be-  preaching  up  the  >:nne  doctrines  to  their  congregations, 
while  the  rising  race  ol  dissenters  were,  perhaps,  imbibing 
those  principles  -o  pcrnicioiu:  in  themselves,  ;ind  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  oi  the  established  church  of  this  couii- 
trv  :  and  how  could  he  tell  but  that  it  would  end  in  the 
acting  the  same  shameful  scene,  respecting  the  plunder  of 
the  wealth  and  revenue:--,  and  the  accompanying  demolition 
of  our  church,  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  church  of 
France:1  A  hint  of  the  use  to  which  the  wealth  ol  our 
church  might  be  appropriated,  had  been  given,  din-ing  the 
American  \\ar,  bv  a  noble  Duke  (of  Richmond)  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  when  a  bishop  was  speaking  in  favour  oi' 
that  war.  the  noble  duke,  hi  reply,  mentioned  the  millions 
the  war  had  cost  the1  countrv,  and  said,  as  money  must  be 
had,  the  country  knew  to  whom  they  might  resort  for  it, 
The  noble- duke,  therefore,  advised  the  bishops  lo  beware. 
what  ci'iahui  they  pursued.  Mi1.  Hm  kc  considered  th;>  .!< 
a  sii'j; .'.>;<•••  -lion  \\liich  the  dissenters  might,  on  a  new  hiul, 
improve  on,  and  ihrncc  induce  the  nu.b  to  vitw  the  wtalih 
of  the  church  as  a  better  object  than  the  bribes  ol  el'rtioii 
candidate-.  Mr.  Burke  produced  the  books  ol  cal<  •.  iiism, 
of  one  of  which,  a  political  catcclu-ni,  lie  reaci  l!ie  title, 
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with  an  entry  from  the  general  meeting  at  I  larlowo,  where 
all  the  dis-enters  of  that  divi-ioii  as-emble,  declaring  their 
approbation  of  the  work,  and  their  resolution  to  circulate 
and  recommend  it  in  their  division.  Mr.  Huike  read  also 
two  or  three  passage's  pointed  at  the  church  establishment. 
Having  laid  great  --tress  on  these,  he  produced  a  letter, 
which,  he  declared,  had  onlv  come  to  his  hands  the  pre- 
ceding dav,  written  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  di- -enter,  from  n 
meeting  of  dissenting  ministers,  held  at  Helton,  in  Lanca- 
shire. Mr.  Fletcher  stilted  in  his  Utter,  that  the  meeting 
avowed  such  violent  principles,  that  he  would  not  >tav.  but 
came  awav  with  some  other  moderate  men.  It  described, 
that  OIK-  member,  on  being  a-kcd  what  was  their  object, 
and  whether  they  meant  to  seek  for  any  thing  more  than 
the  repeal  of  the1  'iV-t  an  I  Corporation  Acts  answered,  in 
the  language  of  our  Saviour,  -i  \\  -v -know  tho-e  things  which 
ye  an-  not  vet  able  to  bear."  And  on  another  member's 
saving,  '•  (live  thc'in  a  li'tle  light  into  w  hat  we  intend,'' 
they  informed  him,  thai  they  did  not  care  the  nip  of  a  straw 
for  the-  repeal  of  the  Te-t  and  Corporation  Acts,  but  llait 
they  designed  to  try  for  the  abolition  of  the  uthes  and 
liturgy.  Mr.  Hurl  e  then  mentioned  J)r.  lVie<tle'vV  decla- 
ration, kt  tii;-:  he  hatc'd  ail  religious  establishments,  and 
thought  tlum  sinful  ami  idolatrous,''  and  !:.•  produced  a 
letter  of  Dr.  I'riei-tle-y's,  in  which  th-j  doctor  talked  of  ;i 
train  of  gunpowder  being  'aid  to  the  ci;;iich  rsta.b'i-iiiiient. 
which  would 
by  the  {'rie-'n 
that  "  if  th.-t 
peal  the 
toon  ti 
on  the 

which  he  >'  'U- 
JJr.  Prii-tl.-y.  :it 
by   step    till    : 

levell'.-tl    to    it-    jbuntlalioiis. 
J)r.  I'i'icc-'s  st-rnion.  whence1  he1 
afterwHrdb,  that  he  agreed  with  hi;  ;  i;;hl  ble  friend. 
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iliat  the  church  and  the  pulpit  ought  to  be  kept  pure  and 
iind'.-ilkd,  ;;iid  that  poli\ics  should  not  be  adverted  to  in 
•  ithiT.  \\  uli  c(juul  propriety  might  theological  discus- 
:,ns  be  taken  up  in  that  House,  and  questions  solely  reli- 
gious be  debated  there. 

From  the  proof'-;  lie  had  adduced,  consisting  of  the  ex- 
tract from  Dr.  Price's  sermon,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  avowed  language  of  that  divine  relative  to  religious 
establishments  in  general,  the  catechisms  of  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Burke 
drew  {hi.-  inference —  that  the  leading  preachers  among  the 
dissenters  were  avowed  enemies  to  the  church  of  England: 
'hat  they  acknowledged  their  intentions,  and  that  thence 
our  establishment  appeared  to  be.  in  much  more  scrioii" 
dan :;<•'>•  than  the  (  hurch  of  France  was  in  a  year  or  two  a<_m. 
Mr.  Burke  reminded  the  I  louse,  that  nothing  could 
have  been,  to  all  appearance,  more  site  and  secure,  than 
)he  hierarchy  of  France,  at  a  very  >hort  period  since  : 
every  tiling,  therefore,  that  fell  short  of  the  present  danger 
of  the  church  of  England,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  n 
symptom  of  serious  apprehension,  and  to  challenge  new 
caution  a;:;l  additional  care,  lie  could  not  admit  that  hi* 
right  honourable  friend  had,  with  any  sort  of  justice, 
ascribed  the  fatal  incidents  that  had  attended  the  church  of 
France,  plundered  and  demolished  in  so  disgraceful  a 
viiaiiner.  to  the  punishment  which  Providence,  in  it-  \vi>- 
•Jom.  had  allotted  for  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  the 
French  government  evinced  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
v»f  Ni'.nt/.  Such  an  idea  \sas  chimerical  ami  profane. 
\Va>-  it  consistent  with  the  just  ice  of  Providence  to  punish 
Louis  XVI.  for  the  crime  of  Louis  XIV.  .'  As  \\ell  might 
it  be  arinied.  that  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the 
church  cf  England  was  a  punishment  indicted  by  the  hand 
of  Providence  on  this  country  lor  the  persecution-;  <>i 
Laud,  \Vicklifie,  and  all  the  horrid  cruellies,  burning", 
.-.nd  murder--,  perpetrated  under  pretence  of  religion*  /eat 
in  distant  periods  of  our  history.  The  right  honourable 
the  cliunct'llor  of  the  exchequer  had  shewn  the  mo^t  laud- 
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able  attention  to  the  preservation  of  our  religious  establish- 
ment. It  was  peculiarly  the  duty  of  any  member  of  thai 
I  louse,  standing  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  situ- 
ation, to  guard  with  anxious  rare  an  objict  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  state  as  the  church  of  this  country, 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  discharged  this 
duty  with  great  zeal  and  with  great  ability.  That  Hou-e 
also  had  the  same  duty  imposed  on  them  ;  they  were  equally 
bound  to  watch  over  the  church  with  due  and  constant  at- 
tention, and  this  appeared  to  be  a  moment  peculiarly  re- 
quiring their  interference. 

I  lad  the  question  been  brought  forward  ten  \  ears  :vv>, 
Mr.  Burke  said,  he  should  have  voted  for  the  repeal.  At 
present,  in  his  opinion,  a  variety  of  circumstances  made  it 
appear  imprudent  to  meddle  with  it.  Tor  the  dissenters, 
as  a  botly,  he  entertained  great  esteem.  I  here  were  among 
them'many  worthy  and  most  respectable  individuals.  It'  they 
would  come  fairlv  forward,  and  let  their  actual  desire  anil 
meaning  be  ascertained,  he  would  meet  them.  lie,  for  one, 
should  be  glad  to  silt  their  object,  and  if'  it  were  .-uch  as  a 
rational  legislature  could  sal'ely  gram,  he.  at  Last,  should 
have  no  objection.  \\  ith  several  dissenters  lie  had  long 
lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  ar.d  happiness.  Indeed,  they 
were  among  those  of  his  friends  whom  he  valued  most 
highly;  but.  if  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  now-  re- 
pealed, some  other  test  ought  to  be  substituted  ;  the  present 
he  had  always  thought  a  bad  and  an  insufficient  te-t  for  the 
end  which  it  was  meant  to  accomplish.  He  uas  con- 
vinced that  it  \\asan  abuse  of  the  sacramental  rite ;  and  the 
xtcramental  rite  wa>  too  -oleum  an  act  lor  pro-tituticii- 
Where  conscience  nally  eM.-trd,  it  ought  i.»t  to  b<: 
v. oinided.  Bv  wounding  a  mail's  con-cu ;K\ 
hilaled  the  ( lod  within  him  --  :i  he  m; 

express  it  — and    \ioiakd    him    in    hi     -,i!u'uai\.       !•"•    pio- 
fesM-d  him-'ll'  ready  1"       iMil    rilk-5'  fr,  in  oj.juv.-.si^n  to  a 
men,   but   unwilling  to    grant   pow.  ;      b>-cuu-.'    p-,ux-r  once 
possessed  \\t'     -en-r -r/  ,.b:i-ed.       II.     ii.xinn.-d    lhat  he  ha/i 
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a  draft  of  another  test  in  his  pocket  *,  and  he  had  formed 
an  idea  of  moving  the  previous  question,  with  a  view  after- 
wards to  move  for  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  conduct 
of  the  dissenters,  the  doctrines  respecting  the  established 
church  which  they  had  recently  avowed,  and  all  that  part 
of  their  conduct,  to  which  he  had  adverted,  as  matter  oi 
established  fact,  and  not  of  vague  or  wild  assertion,  He 
was  desirous  of  proceeding  regularly,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  parliamentary  form?.  He  did  not  wish  the  House  to 
rely  on  his  facts,  before  he  had  established  them  by  proof, 
of  which  he  knew  them  to  be  capable.  If,  however,  they 
should,  upon  investigation,  not  appear  to  be  founded,  he 
would  hold  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  would  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
House :  if  they  should  think  the  best  way  of  laying  the 
question  at  rest,  would  be  by  coming  to  a  vote  upon  the 
motion,  he  would  submit.  But  if  the  House  should  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  move  the  previous  ques- 


*  The  following;  is  a  copy  of  the  Test  which  Mr.  Burke  wished  to 
have  substituted  in  the  room  of  what  was  intended  to  be  repealed  : 

"  I  A.  B.  do,  in  the  presence  of  God,  sincerely  profess  and  believe 
that  a  religious  establishment  in  this  state  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  at 
God,  or  disagreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  or  to  the  true  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  that  it  is  noxiou-  to  the:  community ;  and  I 
do  sincerely  promise  and  engage,  before  God,  that  I  never  \\ill,  In  any 
conspiracy,  contrivance,  or  political  device  \\hate\er,  attempt  or  abet 
others  in  nn\  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  tri"- 
land,  as  the  >ame  is  now  by  law  established,  and  that  I  \\ill  not  ernpUn 
inv  pov.er  or  influence,  which  I  may  del ive  from  any  office  corporate. 
or  an\  other  oftic.%  \\hich  I  hold,  or  -hall  hold,  r.inlcr  his  majestv,  his 
licir^  and  successor-;,  to  dc-tnn  aiul  Mih\  u;  the  saint  ;  or  to  cause  mem- 
ber^ to  be  elected  into  any  corporation,  or  Into  p:'i  iiainctit,  give  my 
vote  in  the  election  of  any  niembei  or  ineniln-rs  of  parliament, or  into 
any  office,  for  or  on  account  ot  their  attachment  to  r.i,v  other,  or  dif- 
ferent religious  opinion  or  establishments,  or  v. ith  any  hope  that  the> 
may  promote  the  same  to  the  prejudice  of  the  e>t;iMMie-l  elimvh,  but 
will  dutifully  ami  peaceabh  content  unbelt'  with  im  pri'.  ate  liberty  of 
i  nscience,  a»  the  sime  is  u'lova-l  Kv  law. 

'•  S,,  h'p  n-c  God.'' 
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tion  on  tlie  present  motion,  and  institute  a  committee  in 
order  to  ailord  the  dissenters  an  opportunitv  of  refutinu- 

•  £"> 

what  he  had  asserted,  (which,  he  owned,  he  himself  thought 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  proceeding,)  he  would  pursue  that 
line  of  conduct.  Mr.  Burke,  to  provoke  the  caution  of  the 
House,  instanced  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob,  in  the  vear 
1780,  and  the  dangers  which  were  then  likelv  to  have  en- 
sued under  a  blind  idea  that  thev  were'  acting;  in  support  of 
the  established  religion,  when  thev  were  endeavouring  to 
enforce  the  most  intolerant  persecution,  and  had  nearly 
levelled  the  constitution  in  church  and  .state. 

The  House  divided  on   Mr.  Fox's  motion:   Yeas   105:    Noes 
204.     So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 


MR,  FLOOD'S  MOTION   FOK    A    UI:FOHM  IN    PARLIAMENT. 


1  I  'HIS  day  Mr.  Flood  made  his  motion  for  leave  to  biinp  in  a 
hill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment. To  supply  the  deficiency,  both  in  the  representative 
and  constituent  body,  Mr.  Flood  proposed,  that  one  hundred 
members  should  be  added,  and  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
the  resident  householders  in  every  county.  I'pon  this  occa- 
sion, 

Mr.  Bt'isKF..  after  observing,  that  the  right  honourable 
(rt/ntlcman  was  mo>t  undoubtedly  justified,  on  every  ac- 
count. in  bringing  foruard  the  proposition  he  had  that 
dav  submitted  to  the  consideration  <>1  the  1  lou-;-.  proceeded 
to  notice  some  paits  ol  lu^  speech  concerning  France,  and 
hib  appeal  to  the  jti-tice  of  men's  feelings,  inspecting  his 
newly-intended  electors  esjiecially  T|K-  riidit  honourable 
.vi'iii.leman  had  :eked.  who  dared  tell  the  middle  ranks  of 

i   i    . 
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life,  that  they  ought  not  to  enjoy  that  peculiar  privilege, 
the  cxcrci.se  of  the  rights  of  electors?  He  would  inform 
him  ;  the  laws  of  the  country  dared  tell  them  so;  the  usage 
of  their  ancestors  dared  tell  them  so:  the  uniform  practice 
of  parliamentary  election  tells  them  so;  and  who  shall  dare 
to  refuse  to  submit  to  such  authorities  ?  Mr.  Burke  next 
adverted  to  the  American  war,  and  denied  that  it  would 
have  been  put  an  end  to  sooner,  had  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  parliament  been  more  per- 
fect. In  order  to  prove  that  in  the  ancient  republics,  and 
in  such  governments  as  were  completely  and  purely  po- 
pular, the  people  held  the  power  entirely  in  their  own 
hands,  he  cited  the  examples  of  Athens,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  where  each  man  represented  himself.  They  were 
for  ever  involved  in  wars  which  were  ruinous:  sometimes 
to  their  advcrs-aries,  sometimes  to  themselves,  and  always 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  American  war,  therefore, 
was  no  instance  in  point.  It  was  originally  the  war  of  the 
people,  and  had  been  put  a  stop  to,  not  by  them,  but  by 
the  virtue  of  a  British  House  of  Commons,  who,  without 
any  petitions  from  the  people,  without  their  interference, 
and  almost  without  their  consent,  had  the  magnanimity  to 
take  upon  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  it.  With  regard 
to  corruption,  they  certainly  were  corrupt;  for  what  body 
was  five  from  corruption?  It  was  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  -uch  an  assembly;  but  it  was  evident  that  no 
corruption  that  could  be  applied  to  them,  wa>  equal  to  a 
victory  over  the  virtue  of  that  House  of  Common?-  which 
put  an  end  to  the  American  war.  and  which  I  louse  of 
Co:ni,:on-  wa?>  afterwards  foullv  calumniated  and  treach- 
trou-ly  dis-olved.  \>\~  way  ot  reward  for  its  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  country.  Mr.  Burke  compared  the  possible. 
corruption  practised  within  those  wall-  with  the  deluge  of 
corruption  practised  by  the  people  themselves,  and  now 
uboi:,  to  be  let  loose  without  doors.  lie  said,  he  could 
not  sit  sti'l,  and  hear  it  as-erled,  that  the  present  Huii-e  o' 
Commons' did  not  represent  the  people. 

i  * 
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SALARY  or  THE  SPEAKER  OE  THE  llorsi:  or  COMMON*. 

Muir/i   to. 

•  i-IIISday  .Mr.  Montague1  moved,  '•  That  this.  House  will.  OH 
A  Monday  next,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  time  being,  more  adequate 
to  the  dignity  of  the  .--aid  office,  and  to  the-  expence  necessarily 
attending  the  same."  The  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Marsham,  and  Mr.  Pitt  having  signified  his  majesty'-  consent, 
Mr.  Hussey  rose  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  measure, 
as  tending  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown,  by  annexing 
so  lar<_re  a  <alary  to  an  office  undeniably  in  the  disposal  of  its 
ministers).  He  was  of'  opinion  that  it  would  add  nothing  to  the. 
independence  of  their  Speaker.  Those  who  had  formerly  held 
office;-  under  the  crown  had  not  been  complained  of;  and,  he. 
had  no  doubt,  but  that  the  worthy  gentleman  who  now  tilled, 
and  those  who  should  be  called  to  the  chair,  would  be  equally 
independent  with  or  without  a  place. 

Mr.  Bi'Kicr.  said,  that  as  an  honourable  gentleman. 
whose  known  purity  of  mind,  and  whose  conduct,  as  one 
of  the  most  upright,  able,  and  industrious  members  oi 
that  House,  rendered  every  objection  made  by  him  to  any 
measure  that  \\as  proposed,  a  matter  well  worthy  of  their 
most  serious  consul'  ration,  had  mentioned  the  resolution 
voted  by  that  1  louse  some  years  ago,  '*  that  the  influence 
of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ouht,  to 


solution  alluded  to,  and  sit  silent.  1  le  was  well  known 
not  only  to  have  taken  a  part  in  laying  down  the  principle 
stated  in  the  resolution  in  question,  but  to  have  acted  upon 
il  in  more  than  one  instance.  I  le  begged  leave  to  remind 
his  honourable  friend,  however,  that  the  principle  was  not 
amoving,  a  successive  principle,  coeval  with  the  constitu- 
tion; it  was  not  a  truth  immutable  ami  perpetual  like  an 

i  i    : 
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article  of  our  religious   creed,  but  though   indisputable  at 
the  time  the  principle  was  laid  down,  capable  of  change  as 
circumstances  altered.      lie  would  venture  to  say,   that  the 
re.-olution    did    not  apply  at  present   in   any  thing  like  the 
proportion  that    it  had  applied  at  the  time  it  was  voted  :   ii 
it    did,   the    Mouse  had    lost   much    time  and    wasted  con- 
siderable pains   since,     in   endeavouring    to   act   upon  the 
principle   and  meet  it,  on  a  variety  of  occasions.      For  his 
own   part,    he    should    vote  in   favour  of  the  motion,   for 
reasons  dircctlv  opposite  to  those  stated  by  the  respectable 
member  who  opposed   it.      He  should  vote   for  it,   because 
he  considered  it  as  an  antidote  against  the  inlluence  of  the 
crown,   and  as   a  motion,   by  admitting   which,   the  I  louse 
would  follow  up  their  own    principle,   and,    in    an   essential 
instance,  diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown.      For,   what 
was   the   object  of  the  motion,    but   for  the  I  louse   to  take 
the  provision  for  their  first  oflicer   into   their  own  hands., 
and  to  prevent  him   from  remaining  longer  subject   to  the 
influence  of  the  crown  ?     The   struggle,   therefore,    lay   be- 
tween the  influence  of  the  crown  and  the   influence  of  the 
House  of  Commons;    and   would  any   member   hesitate  a 
moment    on   such   a   question,    in   favour   of   which    part  he 
should  decide?   With  regard  to  laying  an  additional  burden 
on   the  people,   and  giving    $cccl.  a  year   out    of  the  taxes 
paid  by   thrm,   \\herewasthedifterence,    in  the  end.   to  the 
people,   whither  they  paid  the  money  immediately,  or  paid, 
it  indirectly,   through    the   medium  of  the  crown?      It  was 
well  worth  their  while,   at  any  price,  to  lay  out  their  money 
to  purchase  the  independence  of  the  Speaker  of  that  I  louse  ; 
and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  this,   that  he  could  not  but  wish 
that  the  House  would  assert  its  own  independency,   relieve 
the  civil  list   from  the  sum  paid  to  the  Speaker  out    of  that 
fund,    and   take   the  whole   of  the    Speaker's   salary   upon 
themselves.      So  far  from  being  a  burden   to  the  people,   ii 
would,   in   all  probability,   prove   the  means   of  pre.M  rving 
them  from  burdens  in  future.      With  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  proposed,  his  own   opinion   was,   that    $coc/.  u 
year  was  not  sufficient  fur  the  purpose.     They  hud  a  com- 
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moil  interest  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  their  Speaker, 
and  \vliat  might  at  one  time  be  adequate  to  the  expence, 
they  all  well  knew  would  not  be  adequate  at  another.  The 
Bailie  nominal  income,  which  at  one  period  had  been  an 
ample  allowance,  at  another  would  prove  bv  no  means 
sufficient  to  answer  the  same  purposes.  There  was  an 
evident  necessitv,  therefore,  lor  an  increase  of  the  Speaker's 
income.  The  people,  lie  was  persuaded,  would  readily 
grant  it.  The  only  unequivocal  proof  of  a  people's  love  of 
their  government,  was  their  consent  to  pay  their  money  for 
its  support,  and  to  decorate  it  with  every  symbol  of  exterior 
grandeur.  The  people  had  spoken  by  their  proper  voice, 
their  purse,  on  more  than  one  occasion  lor  this  purpose. 
He  was  satisfied  that  they  would  readily  open  that  purse, 
and  unlock  their  pockets,  in  the  present  instance,  where 
the  object  to  be  gained  would  be  entirely  their  own.  With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  present  Speaker,  Mr.  Burke 
declared,  that  what  had  been  said  by  other  gentlemen 
rendered  it  the  less  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject;  a*  far  a>  he  had  witnessed,  the  respectable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Addington)  who  now  filled  the  chair,  had 
acted  with  so  much  impartiality,  attention,  anil  diligence, 
that  he  had  not  only  answered  the  expectations  of  his  own 
friends,  but  M>  far  satisfied  the  House  in  general,  as  to 
attach  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  had  voted  for  another 
person  to  fill  the  office.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who 
had  voted  for  another  Speaker  to  fill  the  office  %  and  if  the 
occasion  were  to  present  itself  again,  lie  should  do  the 
sime  ;  because;  he  conceived  it  to  be  no  disgrac<e  to  any 
man,  however  distinguished  his  talents,  and  however  re- 
spectable hi"  character,  for  another  to  have  a  preference  in 
hi^  ov,  n  mind  for  a  particular  friend.  Certainly,  no  salary, 
however  large,  which  the  House  might  vote  tor  their 
Speaker,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  being  ulti- 
mately honoured  with  a  peerage,  because  that  House  could 


ee  pau'C  44:.  of  the  present  volume. 
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not  deprive  their  Speaker  of  nnv  of  those  honours,  which 
the  prerogative  ot  the  crown  had  a  right  to  bestow  either 
upon  their  Speaker  or  anv  other  commoner. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  in  the  committee  which  >a? 
on  the  i  jth,  Mr.  Montague  moved,  "  That  it  is  tlie  opinion  ot' 
this  committee,  that,  for  more  effectually  supporting  the  dignity 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  he  directed  to 
i»ue  from  the  exchequer  such  sum  as,  together  with  the  salary 
of  the  said  oliiee  of  j/.  per  day,  and  the  fees  thereof  upon  pri- 
vate' hills,  will  make  the  \\hole  5~oc/."  A  motion  hcing  made  hy 
^ir  James  Johnstonc,  that  instead  of  5ccc/.  should  he  inserted 
6ccc/.  the  same  was  carried  hy  a  majority  of  154  to  2b. 


ATHOI.  CLAIM. 

April  26. 

f  V\  the  i(  th  of  March,  in  consequence  ot'  a  petition  pn- 
smtcd  to  tiie  .House  hy  tlie  Duke  of  Alliul,  a  hill  was 
hroujjit  in  hv  (Crural  Murr.iv.  fur  appointing  commissioners 
tn  inquire  into  the  extei.t  and  valur  ol  ceitain  rights,  revenues, 
and  posi-e^ions  m  the'  I-K  ol'  Man.  On  il;i  :Mli  of  April,  upon 
the  motion  tor  going  into  a  committee  on  tin  hill, 

Mr.  TCruKT-:  remarked,  ih.it  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  brought  m  the'  bill  had  taken  oreat  pain^  to  prove  that 
?his  \vns  jiot  a  job.  It  was  dilHciilt  to  >av  whetlicr  it  \vai- 
or  wa:-  not:  but  perhaps  a  definition  ot  a  job  might  soine- 
\\hat  help  them  to  judge:  a  job,  generally  speaking,  he 
took  to  be  a  pecuniary  application  for  a  private  purpo-e. 
under  a  pretext  of  public  advantage.  (Yrtainlv  de/initions 
'.vi  re  dangerous,  and  legal  definitions  mosl  clangorous  ot  all. 
I  le  could  neit  eleeide  upon  men'-  intentions:  he  could  only 
•-peak  of  the  outward  and  visible  sign-,  and  by  thuM  g-ues< 
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at  th.'  inward  spirit.      It',   however,    it  was  a  naked  and  1111- 
di.-gui?ed  job,   a  direct  application  tor  a  Mini   of  money  Tor 
the  nu!)!;'  duke,    lie    had    much   rather  give   his  vote  {or  it, 
than  lor  a   measure  coining  HI  that  concealed  ami  guarded 
form,  the  outworks  ot  v.  Inch  wen.1  fraught  with  danger,  and 
shook   a    hundred    principle*   ot    law,    every   one   ot    which 
ought  to  he  held  inviolahlv  sacred.      On  the    present  occa- 
sion,   the    Hou-e    liad   listened — not,    he  believed,  without 
the  utmost  astonishment  —  to  claims  from  the  noble  duke, 
pertecth  nov^-i  to  their    <-ar>,    and    never    before    noticed  in 
the  treaty  uith  government  :  and  these  were,  the  crown,  the 
•sceptre,    the  globe,   and  all    the   apparatus  of  roval  dignitv. 
That  House,  therefore,  ought  to  remember  that  they  had  a 
sovereign  to  deal  with,    and   they  ought  to   treat    him  with 
due   respect,    since    even    the  lordly  pride  of  the  Highland 
chieftain  -link,  and  became  little  in  comparison  with  rovahv. 
The  noble  duke,  proud  ot'  his  sovereign  claims,  wa>  readv 
to    throw    the    70,000    British    guineas    in    our    faces,    and 
bay,    '•  Take  vour  dirtv  monev  back,  and  give  me  my  crou  n 
again:    mv  regal    dignity  is  beyond  all  price.'1      Mr.  Burke 
observed,    that    if   the   present    proposition   were    to    be  re- 
t\  ived,    it  v,  ei:id  become  dillicult   to  determine  \vliether  the 
next    nol)le    duke    mi<.'hl    not     present     himselt'    bel'ore   that 
House,    and  say  to   them,    ••    'I  he   pecuniary  compen>ation 
which    vou    gave    mv  predecessor  may    do    tor  t  he  revenue, 
but  net    for    the    diu'nitv;    I    will    never    allow    you  to    keep 
back  mv  erov.n  and  sccpti'e,  for  which  no  money  can  com- 
pc  n-ate."      TluM'e    \sa.s    a    /m'ti/uti    trf/i ctiofiis    \\lneh    defii'd 
t .- tiination,    and    tlurclore    to  attc-mpt   to  bid    up   to   it  wa<- 
downright   niadnc-s.       Mr.  liurke   argui'd    against   Miilerinn- 
paitit-  to  come   to   that   House,    alter   exchangis    had  bei'ii 
liiirly  i;ia'.le,  and  complain  of  then1  -iuiation.      Suppose  the 
public  were  to  -av.    "   ^\  e  !:a\e  given  vou  "C,GCC/.  in  stcir- 
li;ii>-   nionrv    tor    vour   »  mptv  jia^'canti'v.       lake   hack    vour 
mimic  croun,    \onr  mock  -ciptre,    and    vour  painted  t^lobe, 
and  return  us  the  -tcrhng  monev:"    uould    not    everv    man 
simdiler  at  -ui'ha   mon-trous    act    of  inju-t  ice  J.      The  right 
h'.i.'HMirable  irentlrui  \\\   had  said.    ••  It   i~-    vour  taith    I   de- 
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inaml.  you  have  not  fulfilled  your  bargain,  your  honour  is 
bankrupt:  shew  me  the  positive  engagement."  Hut  such 
reasoning  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  noble  duke  was  absurd 
and  preposterous  in  a  decree.  Mr.  Burke  next  combated 
that  part  of  Mr.  Dundas's  argument  upon  the  act  of  17^", 
denying  that  the  House  by  the  reservation  of  rights  had 
engaged  itself  to  preserve  them.  He  laid  a  stress  on 
the  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  reserve" 
and  ••  preserve,"  and  enlarged  on  the  idea  which  appeared 
to  be  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were,  one  and  all,  to  be-  debarred  from  having  any 
game,  as  the  noble  duke,  from  his  manerial  rights,  claimed 
all  the  grouse  and  partridges  on  the  island  for  his  own 
table.  In  one  construction,  the  game  laws  were  the  most 
odious  part  of  our  own  statutary  code;  but  there  were  cer- 
tain considerations  annexed  to  them,  such  as  the  liking  of 
their  country  which  they  created  in  gentlemen's  minds, 
and  other  circumstances  which  softened  down  their  aspe- 
rity, and  reconciled  him,  and  those  who  gave  themselves 
lime  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  to  their  being  adhered  to 
and  enforced.  Mr.  Burke  answered  that  part  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das's  speech,  in  which  he  had  assigned  as  a  reason  why  the 
Duke  of  Athol's  manerial  rights  were  not  so  well  protected 
a>  before  he  parted  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  when 
he  was  king  of  Man,  and  (lie  judges  and  the  magistrates 
were  appointed  by  him,  by  asserting,  that  the  noble  duke 
had  declared  that  he  could  not  recover  his  claims,  because 
he  had  not  the  right  of  nominating  the  judges.  \o  man 
-hould  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  The  noble  duke  for- 
irot  thai  he  had  sold  his  kingdom,  when  he  inferred  that 

~~^  ^ 

his  majesty's  judges  were  not  proper  authorities  to  try  his 
claims.  Mr.  Burke  enlarged  on  this  idea,  and  at  length 
mentioned  the  situation  of  the1  inhabitants  of  the  Isle1  ot 
Man,  who  had  been  lately  emancipated  from  the  feudal 
liiws.  Alter  recommending  the  House  to  examine  and  see 
it'  there  was  a  remnant  ot  feudality  in  the  island,  and  to 
refket  upon  the  hardships  of  again  introducing  it,  and  sub- 
jecting the  Mank^.men,  alter  so  many  years  liberty  and 
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freedom,  to  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  noble 
duke,  Mr.  Burke  affirmed,  he  well  knew  was  too  mild  and 
too  Lrenerous  to  act  harshly  by  anv  persons  under  him ; 
l)ut  a  man  could  not  be  mild  ami  generous  by  deputy,  and 
he  wished  not  to  have  any  man's  happiness  dependent  upon 
the  humanity  of  others.  Thev  would  surrender  more  than 
the  three  legs  of  Man  were  worth,  if  they  lot  loose  the  noble 
duke's  steward  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
Mr.  Burke  resisted  the  idea,  that  when  the  bargain  was 
made  in  i  765,  there  remained  any  unforeseen  and  undefined 
rights;  and  said,  that  if  the  House  thought  the  late  duke4 
was  a  fool,  and  an  advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  weak- 
ness, they  paid  no  compliment  to  the  honour  and  justice  of 
the  English  parliament. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  chair:  Yeas  90:  Noes  85  :  but  on  the  .fth  of  May  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  wa--  put  oil'  for  three  months. 
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May  6. 

the    51  h   of  Ma\,     Mr.  Pitt    delivered    to    the   House  ;i 
iK.-ssat_re  from   hi.-  majestv,   in  winch  lie   informed    them  of 
the  violence  that  had  been  committed  upon  tuo  vessels  belono-, 

1  £•* 

i:)<_'-  to  hi-  liiair-ty  -  Mibject>,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
America,  b\  an  ollici  r  coimuandmg  two  Spunisli  >-hip>  of  \sar: 
.it'  hi-  application^  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  ^at  i-l.ietion  :  of 
its  claim--  to  an  exclusive  i'i':ht  ot  navigation  in  tlu>se  sea>,  and 
its  hostile  p:\paration-:  and  of  his  majestvV  di  termin.ation  to 
support  tin  honour  o!  hi>  crown,  and  the  rijjit.-  and  interests 
of  his  people.  On  the  following  dav  the  message  \\a-  taken 
into  consideration,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  opened  the  business  to  the 
House,  ami  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty  in 
•l:e  u.snal  iovm 
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Mr.  BIHK.E  said,   that  although  the  moderate,  firm,  and 
temperate   language  of  the  address,  and   of    the   right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's    speech,   was  entitled  to  much    praise, 
yet  their  was  something  in  both,  which  left  an  opening  lor 
discussion  now  and  afterwards,  and  would   give   room  for 
ambiguities  and   difficulties.     The  word   ';  adequate"  pre- 
fixed   to    "   satisfaction,"    had    better   have  been  omitted, 
because   that   epithet  left  the  matter  open  to  a  diversity  of 
opinion.      With    regard  to  the  trade  on  the  north-western 
coast   of  America,   we    should    find    it    difficult   to  value  it 
properly.      It   might,  indeed,  be  with  propriety  overvalued, 
for  the  sake  of  negociation,   with  a  view  to  give  up  some- 
thing afterwards;   but,    a<  far  as  he  knew  of  the  matter,   lie 
>hould  conceive  that  the  court  of  Spain  had   no  more    ex- 
clusive right  to    the   trade    on    the    north-western   coast  of 
America,   than  ourselves.      The   right  appeared   to   him   to 
lie   with   the   natives.       Mr.  Burke    recommended   accom- 
modation,  if  it  could  be  obtained  consistently  with  national 
honour,  declaring,   that  as  we  never   ought  to  go  to  war 
for  a  profitable    wrong,   so  we  ought   never  to   go  to  war 
for  an  unprofitable  right :   and  therefore  lie  hoped   that  the 
intended  armament  would  be  considered  not  as  a  measure 
calculated   to   terminate   the   war   happily,    but   to   enable 
ministers  to  carry  on  the  negociation  vigorously.      We  were 
to  prepare  for  the  worst  event,    and  even  to   ri-k  the  battle, 
if.    unfortunately,    such    a   risk    should   be   ab.-oluteiv  neces- 
•arv.      He  wished,  however,  if  possible,  that  the  war  might 
i>e  avoided.      He  had  seen  three  war*,   and  we  were  gainers 
by  neither:   tor   a  war    must    not    be   looked  to  as  likely  to 
pay  its  own  expence.      By  the  first  war  to  which  he  alluded, 
rhe  nation  added  to  its  glory,  but  it  lost  in  point  of  strength, 
.iiid  came  out    snore  weakened    than   it  went   into  it.      The 
-rcond   war   was    terminated    less   honourably  ;  but  if  with 
It  --  reputation,   the  war   put    us   to    less    expence ;   and  the 
'hird  war,   we   lost    both    way-.      In    a   great,   gallant,    and 
-phiied   nation,   he    hoped    that    there   would    be  a-    much 
cause  !';)]•  moderation,   as  there  v. as  ground   for  satisfaction 
in  our  ability  and    our    resource-.      That  was   the   moment 
when  a    couMry  did   it-elf  mo.-t    honour,    anil   proved    JK 
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magnanimity  the  most  clearly,  by  adopting  moderation  in 
proportion  to  its  power.  He  wi-hed  all  nations  to  be  as 
much  at  peace  as  possible,  because  he  thought  that  the 
balance-  of  power  in  Europe  required,  that  no  one  state 
should  have  an  unequal  and  an  inordinate  superiority. 
Besides,  what  had  we  to  contend  tor  '  Extent  of  dominion 
would  do  us  no  good :  on  the  contrary,  if  all  the  terri- 
tories ot  Spain  abroad  were1  thrown  into  the  scale  of  Eng- 
land, he  did  not  think  it  an  object  for  a  wise  man  to  desire. 
1  he  effect  would  prove  to  us,  what  it  was  at  this  moment 
to  Spain  :  we  should  be  the  weaker  for  our  accumulation  oi 
distant  dominion. 


liI>'OLL'TIONS     KKsI'ErTI.VG     Mil.  H  \STINi;s's    T|!IA!  . 


1  1  . 


MR.  IH'KKEroM.      He  said  that    he   flattered  himself 
.   .          .  . 
that  he  might,    without  vanity,  p-rcsinne  to  press  upon 

the  recollection  of  the  Hou-i.  the  circumstance  of  his 
haying  been  employed,  for  the  last  ten  year.-  of  his  lite-,  in 
diligently  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  India,  the  Mousi. 
havinu,  in  its  wisdom  —  and  wi*e  indeed  was  tin-  pro- 
cedure —  taken  (he  pioper  im  an-  to  knou  whether  an\ 
disorders  e:\i-ted,  and  whether  any  ollences  had  been  eom- 
mitted.  After  much  ir.ve-tigatioM,  the  Hoti-e  had  thoun-ht 
proper  to  ai(oi<t  tuo  mode.-  c-l  remedying  iho-e  disorder.-, 
in  tutui'i.  the  one  i.A  aj)plvii:g  jegnlation.-  toi  th.'  preven- 
tion ol  further  grievance-,  the  othei  by  in-titntiiig  pi'osi'- 
cutions  t'or  otlenee-  by  a  peual  law.  il(,\v  !ai  the-.-  mode.*; 
had  proved  sucees-tul  was  not  \^\  aseertaint-d.  though  he 
should  ho|>e  thai  the\  had  -ucceeded.  in  the  lu-t  in-tanci', 
and  he  trn-ted  that  thevwcjuld  iii  the  oi<n-t.  v.!,,:ii,  by  their 
Oerseveraiu  c  and  natienee,  thev  -hi.-u!J  obtain  judu'inti^ 
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against  the  great  delinquent  under  prosecution  before  tlie 
House  oi'  Lords.  That  the  prosecution  was  a  proper  one, 
the  House  had  resolved.  Whether  they  were  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  necessary  means  of  rendering  it  effectual, 
or  whether  the  opinion  formed  by  them  was  to  be  ratified  in 
another  court  of  justice,  was  not  a  question  to  be  decided 
there.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
a  delinquent  to  public  justice  unless  the  proper  means  were 
given  to  do  it  with  effect.  We  were  going  to  war  with  one 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe.  Were  we  not,  then, 
to  conduct  the  war  of  the  virtue  of  the  country  against  its 
vices,  to  punish  the  pirates  and  delinquents,  and  were  we 
not  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  an  individual  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  those  delinquents,  if  he  was  a  delinquent 
at  all?  Mi'.  Burke  observed,  that  he  had  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  best  and  least  questionable  witnesses  to  prove 
the  fact  of  gross  mismanagement  in  our  former  governmenl 
in  India.  lie  then  referred  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  letter, 
dated  March  12.  1789,  and  read  those  passages  in  which 
his  Lordship  states  his  opinion  of  the  prospect  which  he 
expected  to  arise  in  consequence  of  the  principal  land- 
holders and  traders  being  restored  to  the  power  of  support- 
ing their  families  with  decency.  It  was  Lord  Cornwallis 
who  drew  this  picture,  and  by  the  word  restored,  he  must 
have  alluded  to  the  former  government,  to  that  of  Warren 
Hustings.  Mr.  Burke  added,  that  they  had,  that  fore- 
noon, been  in  the  Hall  for  the  sixty-third  day,  and  reckon- 
ing three  hours  each  day,  they  had  spent  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  hours  there,  which  was  nine  hours  longer  than 
a  committee  was  allowed  to  sit  in  that  House.  In  that 
time  the  House  might  well  exclaim,  thu  tsubstantial  justice 
outJ-ht  to  have  been  obtained.  There  were,  it  was  to  be 

o 

remembered,  three  parties  in  the  cause,  the'  fh>t  wa- 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  next  the  public,  ami  the  last  the  ma- 
nagers themselves.  The  grievance's  sustained  by  each,  in 
consequence  of  the  trial,  were  to  be  considered  and  relieved  ; 
but  first  of  all,  those  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  let  them  see 
\vhat  had  been  the  cc.ndurf.  of  that  :r-  nth-man.  >;i  the  <;l!i 
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of  February  1789,  Mr.  I  Listings  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  hail  first  complained,  that  his  trial 
had  lasted  a  year,  which,  with  regard  to  the  period  from  its 
commencement,  was  true,  but  not  true  in  the  liuht  of  a 
trial  going  on  dc  die  in  r//V///,  for  a  twelvemonth.  Mr. 
Hastings  had  next  complained,  that  several  noble  lords,  his 
judges,  had  left  this  world  in  the  course  of  nature.  That 
was  a  circumstance  which  the  managers  could  not  help,  nor 
had  he  ever  before  heard  that  it  was  among  the  privileges 
of  peers  of  parliament  to  escape  paying  the  debt  of  nature. 
But  neither  the  managers  nor  that  House  had  the  power 
of  preventing  their  death,  much  as  they  must  regret  that 
the  noble  lords  should  die.  Mr.  Hastings  next  talked  of 
his  witnesses  having  gone  to  India.  If  he  had  let  them  go 
there,  it  was  his  own  fault :  the  managers  could  not  help  it ; 
and  all  he  could  observe  was,  that  the  trial  must  take  its 
course,  and  nature  must  take  her's  likewise.  His  own 
health.  Mr.  Hastings  had  next  said,  which  a  long  residence 
in  India  had  injured,  required  the  benefit  of  foreign  air, 
which  the  trial  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  taking. 
The  fact  Mr.  Burke  denied  :  nothing  could  hinder  him 
from  enjoying  foreign  air.  if  he  would  settle  with  his  bail 
for  that  purpose.  Again,  Mr.  Hastings  complained,  that 
he  was  taken  out  of  hi-  rank  in  liie,  and  deprived  of  those 
enjoyments  which  other  men  might  command.  He  could 
not  believe  it.  Thcv  saw  him  at  balls,  at  operas,  at  plays, 
and  at  assemblies.  [A  cry  of  Oh  !]  Mr.  Burke  said,  he 
would  re-assert  the  fact,  in  spite  of  that  Oh,  which.  he  was 
persuaded,  was  not  the  Oh  of  sensibility.  Besides,  when 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  he  sull'ered  hardships,  was  it. 
not  competent  to  the  maiiatrer^  lor  the  Commons  of  Kno-- 

i  l  tn 

land  to  pio\c  the  contrary,  and  that  he  enjoyed  all  the  eom- 
forts  of  life,  and  -hured  in  it-  rational  pleasure-  ?  Lon<i 
might  he  enjoy  them  !  1  le  diil  not  regret  his  enjovhig  them. 
he  had  only  asserted  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  enjov  then;. 
And  he  believed,  it'  the  ease  of  the  lite  of  Mr.  Hastings 
were  compared  with  the  labour  ot  hi-  ^Mi.  !}';ike>S;,  it 
would  be  seen  svhich  ut  the  two  was  the  b-  .-i  entitled  to 
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complain.  lie  wished,  therefore,  that  gentlemen  \vho 
complained  of  the  hardships  which  Mr.  Hastings  endured, 
would  justify  what  they  -aid  on  the  subject,  on  their  legs, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  them.  A 
man,  upon  his  trial,  undoubtedly  could  not  be  quite  at  his 
ease;  it  was  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  ease.  But 
Mr.  Hastings  complained  of  the  mode  of  trial  being  *o 
expensive,  and  his  fortune  so  small.  Mr.  Burke  here  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  liastings's  petition,  a  copy  of  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  affirmed,  that  if  it  were  true  that  the 
House  deprived  Mr.  Hastings  of  the  means  of  his  exist- 
ence bv  their  mode  of  conducting  the  trial,  they  were 
violating  justice.  But  let  tlu  in  see  hc:w  the  fact  Mood.  It 
had  been  stated  that  Mr.  Halting-'-  foi'tune  was  under 
50, oc^/.  that  ^o,ccc/.  was  spent  during  the  first  session 
in  getting  the  records  copied,  ai.d  that  2c,ccc/.  more  wa- 
probably  spent  during  the  course  of  the  next  session.  It 
so.  Mr.  Hastings  could  not  have  bread.  The  context 
seemed  to  say,  that  the  materials  cost  him  jc.ccc/.  What, 
then,  must  the  superstructure  cost  him?  Mr.  Hastings 
had  told  a  noble  lord,  who  was  stunned  at  the  assertion, 
that  he  might  judge  of  his  expences  by  the  single  fact,  that 
copying  papers  at  the  India-house  alone  had  cost  him 
}.ooc/.  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  he  had  been  there,  and 
desired  the  proper  person  to  tell  him  what  it  cost  Mr. 
Hastings  at  the  India-house;  when  he  was  told,  not  one 
farthing:  for  every  thing  wa-  copied  gratis,  though  he 
could  not  sav  but  that  some  little  civlluv  might  have  be*,  n 
oll'ered  to  the  clerks.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  Mr.  Hastings 

O 

gained  neither  credit  nor  compa--ii>n  by  .<ating  what  was 
not  true.  The  managers  were  ready  to  enter  into  every 
particular  asserted  bv  Mr.  I  Ia.-ting>  in  his  p'.-t 
would  undertake  to  disprove  the.  allci^tiun*-.  iv 
what  lie  had  alleged  was  tru'.-  or  ta'-e,  Mr. 

O 

entitled  to    justice,    and   ouu!  t    iiut    t  <  '.;,    kepi  on'.1  i"; 
longer  in  suspenee    than    wa>    unavnidablv  nc'ce.-s;:!-y.      lie 
-lioulcl  have  thought  that  Mr.  I  !a.-:ijiL>-   «'}i.')  -tated  all  the 
grievances  and  hardships  alleged  in  hi-  ;•  uuH  I.-ITI: 
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been  glad  if  they  luul  given  him  the  opportunity  to  clear 
away  any  imputation,  and  to  have  refuted  any  one  charge ; 
but  that  he  rejected,  and  therefore  the  assertion  that  he 
had  used  every  rational  mode  of  shortening  the  proceeding, 
was  not  true.  Whatever  was  the  hardship  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings suffered,  Mr.  Burke  contended  that  it  \\as  his  own, 
and  not  imposed  on  him  bv  the  managers.  There  were 
three  ways  of  a  man  getting  oil'  from  a  trial:  the  first,  by 
an  honourable  acquittal ;  the  second,  by  an  acquittal ;  and 
the  third,  bv  an  escape  effected  by  procrastination.  It  was 
evidently  the  aim  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  attempt  to  escape  by 
procrastination,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  baffle  the  I  louse  of 
Lords.  I  lowever  the  managers  of  the  prosecution  might 
fail  in  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  in  dexterity,  no  man,  he 
believed,  would  say  that  they  were  deficient  in  zeal  or  in 
exertion.  They  had  throughout  been  solely  actuated  by  a 
desire  of  obtaining  public  justice,  and  they  wished  to  put 
some  speedy  end  to  a  prosecution,  which  had  already  lasted 
longer  than  the  longest  election  committee.  By  the  con- 

O  o  . 

duct  of  the  defendant,  it  was  clear  tint  he  wished  to  gain 
time.  This  was  evident,  from  every  paper  that  was  read 
being  insisted  on  being  read  at  full  length,  and  by  other 
symptoms.  So  that  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  like  a  fox, 
who,  when  hunted  and  pursued,  endeavours  to  elude  hi» 
hounds,  and  try  which  has  the  longest  wind.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings seemed  to  think,  that  the  House,  tired  and  sickened  of 
the  business,  would  abandon  it  altogether:  he  would  sub- 
mit to  the  I  louse,  however,  whether  it  would  become  their 
dignity  to  act.  in  that  manner,  and  whether  they  ought  not 
to  shew  that  thev  had  the  pov.er  to  carry  on  a  prosecution 
cflectnalK .  after  thev  had  one-"  thought  it  a  debt  due  K. 
justice1  that  it  should  be  instituted  :  hv  submitted  it  also  to 
the  con>id'':'ation  of  the  I  louse,  whether  the  best  means  to 
prevent  the  chicane  so  obviously  practised,  would  not  be 
to  let  the  party  positively  discover  that  he  had  no  hopes 
for  an  escape,  and  that  the  Hous"  would  not  be  sitisfied 
till  justice  was  obtained.  To  effect  this,  the  I  louse  had 
first  to  put  the  prosecution  within  u  manageable  compass 
VOL.  in.  K  K 
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and  next  by  a  resolution  to  declare  that  they  would  not  be 
bullied.  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  that  Lord  Somers,  Lord 
I  laliiax,  and  some  of  our  best  men,  had  been  impeached, 
and  he  stated  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  upon  these  oc- 
casions, lie  mentioned  also  the  authority  given  to  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mueclesfield,  am! 
on  this  he  had  chielly  grounded  one  of  his  motions. 
Mr.  Burke  now  moved  his  two  resolutions,  as  follow; 

"  i.  That  this  1  louse,  taking  into  consideration  the1  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  the  occupations  of  the  Judges  and 
the  1  louse  of  Lords,  as  also  the  impediments  which  have 
occurred,  or  may  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  I  lasting-,  L-<j.  doth,  without 
meaning  to  abandon  the  truth  or  importance  ot  the  charge'-. 
..u; ii«.rise  the  managers  of  their  said  impeachment,  to  insist, 
only  upon  such  and  -o  many  of  the-  said  charges  as  shall 
appear  to  them  the  most  conducive  to  ihe  obtaining  speedy 
,  'id  effectual  justice  against  ihe  said  \\  arren  Hastings." 

';  2.  Thai,  the  Common-  of  Great  Britain  in  parlia- 
ment a--.M.ih!eu,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  honour,  and 
i'ro:-i  the  dufy  which  thev  owe  to  all  the  Commons  of 
;;>  whose  name,  as  well  as  in  their  own.  they 
act  m  t'iv  public  prosecutions  by  them  carried  on  before 
UK  .!.••.'•.•<!  Lords,  ai'j  bound  to  per-evere  in  their  im- 
peac!  irri  fa.-. tings,  M-.<j.  late  Governor- 

genera'  ••  '.  .-ngal.  milil  '  ;  Ign.'.-m  may  be  obtained  upon 
the  important  article;  in  the  same." 

T';,'  f'.r.-r   resolution    \\.i-    agrctjil    to   wjihoai    a  division :    tl)e 
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/"AN  the  2i-t  of  May,  (lencral  Burgoyne  complained  to  th« 
House  of  a  libellous  publication  inserted  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers  with  tin-  signature  of  t:  John  Scott,"  one  of 
their  members.  gross!  v  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
'!a^(.Ts  of  tin-  impeaciinient  of  Mr.  Hustin^<,  ;niJ  upon  the  ius- 
tice  of  that  House.  The  letter  wa-^  ivaJ  bv  the  c'lvrl,  and 
Major  Scott  beinjr  ealled  to  anMver  this  complaint,  avo\vL'd  him- 
self to  be  the  author.  The  honourable  major  entered  into  a 
general  justification  of  the  letter,  and  declared,  that  ii'  he  had 
been  uniitv  of  an  error,  he  had  IKVII  d.'awn  into  it  I>v  areat 
examples.  He  then  me:itioiK-d  a  varietv  of  publications  !iy 
Mr.  Huri-.L-,  Mr.  Sheri.lan,  and  (it-.u-ral  !  UiriMiv  ;ie,  \vhieh  he 
considered  to  be  vtroiin.1!'  libels  than  he  had  ever  written.  The 
major  having-  \vitlidrasvn,  Cleneral  Hiir^oyne  moved,  "  That  it 
is  against  tlie  lau  and  n-aye  ot'  parliament,  aiu!  a  hi<Ji  breach 
'>!'  the  privilege  of  tin-  House,  to  write  or  pL'.bli.-h,  or  cau.-.e  to 
be  written  or  published,  any  scandalous  or  librlloiis  rrlleetion 
mi  the  honour  and  ju-tice  of  this  House,  in  any  of  the  impeach- 
ments or  prosecutions  in  which  it  is  engaged.  '  Which  bei:'.g 
agreed  to  v.'ithout  a  tlivision,  lie  next  moved,  "  That  it  aiipears 
to  this  House,  tha.t  the  K-ticr  now  delivered  in  :md  read  i-,  a 
icandalou  -  an.!  hbfllous  paper,  ix-Heetniir  on  tin.1  honour  and 
justice  of  :  hi*  1  1  o.'  -e.  and  »»n  ;!ie  ceiihiLiel  oj'  the  in  m:  ;'_'-.  t  -.  ap- 
pointed In  eoi  ilu;  tlie  impe.i.-'riie!.)  'iov,  •  pree.  .-.L:\  4-  a^ain^t 
vv'arreji  il.isfin-:  ,  !-->;."  Mr.  i'itt  -.,'-n.  itted.  t!:ai  in  :i  matter 
ivl.iiive  •  l!:i  i  ••,  tile  i  !o  I  -e  ought  to  jn'oeeed 

-/,ii_h  aii  po  -  i  !»!•-•  eaiiiion.  and  moved,  tlial  the  dciiate  l)e  ,i;!j.  aimed 
to  the  J-;rti  ii.-t.mt.  The  motion  -..a  agreed  to.  and  on  the 
Jay  appointed,  tin-  uc  bat.'  In  \'.-.'j;  I'e-unird,  Major  Seolt  v.as 
•j^ain  heard  in  hi;  plac'1.  'I'll.1  molio;)  uas  iir-t  oppns'-d  Iiy 
M.r.  Wiijlev,  *.\ho  thought  that  tiu-  ll-ui-e,  in  it  s  jn-ticH-,  ou<_rht 
r.ot  to  proceed  in  a  severe  manner  ag.iin^t  tfu-  honourable  mem* 
)n.T  :  who  had  alreadv  made  the  mo.-t  uutisiactory  apology  for 
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what  he  stood  accused  of.  He  then  made  a  variety  of  obser- 
vations on  several  pamphlets  written  by  gentlemen  on  the  side 
of  opposition  ;  and  thought  that  the  House  as  well  as  the 
honourable  member  accused,  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  those  pamphlets,  and  to  proceed  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  doing  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Bi'RKE   said,   it   was  with   equal    indignation    and 
astonishment   he  discovered   that,    instead   of  an   apology, 
instead  of  an  indication  of  repentance  on   the  part  of  the 
honourable  major,    the   House  had   been  additionally   in- 
sulted by  an  audacious  avowal  of  the  libel,  and  a  direct  re- 
crimination  upon   the  members   of  the  committee    of  ma- 
nagers.     For  \n<  part  —  and  he  doubted  not  but  ho  spoke 
the  sentiment  of  the  manager-  in  general  —  he  equally  defied 
the  honourable  member,    his  friend,  and  Ins  friend's  friend, 
and   all  that   they   could    effect.       The    argument    of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who   spoke   last,   tended   to  cut  up 
the  privileges  of  the  Hou>e  by  the  roots,  because,   if  every 
breach  of  privilege  was  to  be  prosecuted,  it  would  do  more 
harm   than   good.      There    was    scarcely   a   man    in    that 
House  who   was  not  every  day  guilty   of  some   breach  of 
privilege  or  other,  but  the  House  shewed  its  wisdom  and  iis 
prudence  in  passing  over  a  great  number   of  breaches  of 
privilege,  and  noticing  such   only,    as,   from  their  nature, 
absolutely  demanded   the   notice   of  the    House.      Did  not 
every  man  know   that  in  case*  of  assault,   from   the  mere 
laying  a   finger  on  another,  down   to  direct  murder,  each 
was  equally  an  assault;    but  would  any  persons  in   their 
senses  recommend   the   proceeding   upon  the  Stoics  prin- 
ciple, and  equally  punish  every  assault,  the  slightest  as  well 
as  the  mo^t  atrocious?      In  like  manner,  the  present  ques- 
tion was  not  what  breaches  of  privilege  had  passed  unno- 
ticed, but  whether  a  most  atrocious  libel   on  their  honour 
and  justice  ought  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  that  House. 
The  libel  in  question  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  managers 
of  a  prosecution  of  the  most  solemn  nature,   instituted   by 

the  authority  of  the  House,  while  they  were  endeavouring 

•  o 


to  bring  n  criminal,  loaded  \vith  nn  unexampled  mass  of 
crimes,  to  justice.  "Would  the  House  stiller  the  delinquent 
to  u>c  hu:  unjustly  acquired  wealth  in  slandering  the  means 
by  which  he  was  to  be  brought  to  justice?  It  wa-  not  the 
matter  of  the  libel  but  the  vehicle1  of  il  which  he  con- 
demned. With  regard  to  the  publication  of  speeches,  the 
practice  had  obtained  from  the  time  of  Lord  Clarendon  lo 
the  present  day;  and  when  di-crretly  exercised,  no  harm 
could  result  from  it,  but.  on  the  contrary,  much  good 
might  accrue  to  the  public,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  what  passed  in  that  I  louse.  A  very  distin- 
guished member  of  that  I  louse,  the  late  Mr.  Grenvillc, 
had,  by  the  publication  of  a  celebrated  speech  of  his.  oa 
the  Middlesex  election,  handed  down  to  posterity  his  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  he  had  reason  lo  believe  that  the 
practice  was  occasionally,  and  with  great  propriety,  fol- 
icv.'ed  by  some  of  the  family  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Burke  next  recurred  to  the  conductor  Mr.  Hust- 
ings and  hi-  agents.  While  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment were  discharging  their  duty  to  the  IIot;-e,  and  accus- 
ing the  principal,  hi-  agents  were  basely  employed  in 
accusing  hi.-,  accu-ers,  and  the  libel  complained  of  was 
nothing  more  than  the  la-t  of  a  long  list  of  libels  systema- 
tically manufactured  by  the  honourable  i-iaior,  v.ho,  in  his 
defence;  had  not  said  a  word  of  all  his  other  libels,  though 
they  were  matters  of  the  greate.  I  notoriety.  As  a  proof 
that  the  letter  in  question,  flagitious  a-  ii.  \va<,  was  not  the 
most  atrocious  of  all,  Mr.  Burke  begged  leave  to  produce 
and  read  a  paper  stating  its  contents  to  be-  the  words  of 
a  conversation  which  passed  between  Maj;.-r  Scott  and  a 
noble  Lord,  (Dover.)  when  the  major  delivered  to  that 
noble  Lord  the  petition  of  Air.  I  ladings  to  present  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  The  words  used  by  Major  Scott  were, 
that  "  the-  whole  of  the  proceeding.-  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  ir.i  [ii'ious,  cruel, 
and  unjust."  Mr.  Uui'ke  commented  upon  the  criminality 
of  such  a  declaration  as  coming  Irom  a  member  of  tlr/. 
House.  He  said  that  it  was  a  most  Pagitious  and  rut- 
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ra<_vou-  hi'i-1  on  tl:o  managers.  \\'hat  was  a  noble  Lord, 
one  of  the  judges  \vho  were  to  decide  upon  the  cause  in 
tin1  condu-.  of  vhicli  thev  \\ere  employed,  to  think  of 
(he-ill,  \> h'-'n  th:  y  were  called  to  carry  on  tlu:t  cause,  and 
a  member  ol  the  I!e.".!^e  \vlio  v, ere  tlie  prosecutor-,  canv* 
down  from  the  place  where  lie  had  veiled  the  pro.- edition, 
and  told  one  of  the  Lords,  that  he  was  not  to  credit  the 
words  oi' the  managers,  becau-e  their  motives  were  '*  ini- 
(jiiiton-,  ui:")i:-t.  >.n;i  cnu-1  f  Mr.  BtM'ke  solemnly  declared, 
(hat  he  laid  out  oi't'n.'  (ii-o-ticn  all  that  concerned  hiniscll. 
i\Iost  men,  he  >a:d,  were  deer.u-d  juirlial  in  their  own 
cause1,  and  it  wa.i  ri^'h:  ti;at  thev  :-ho;:hl  l;o  .-o  considered  i 
but  lie  was  indilierent  to  all  th::t  related  Lo  hiir.st'll'  |-cix»u- 
allv.  He  had  lor  ten  vear>  to^t  tiu-r,  iViiiii  the'  year  1700 
(lo\vii  to  the  present  time,  been  employed  in  the  work  ol' 
the  trial,  and  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  major  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  been  the  object  of  the  libels  poured  forth  in 
such  torrents  against  him  ;  but  thai  House  had  answered 
those  libels  effectually,  by  appointing  him  a  member  of  a 
select  committee  to  detect  Indian  delinquencies  :  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  by  granting  him  additional  powers:  after- 
wards by  sanctioning  the  produce  of  his  labours ;  and 
lastly,  by  adopting  the  charges,  ami  instituting  the  im- 
peachment. Their  conduct  in  this  last  respect  w;^  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  all  the  calumnie-,  so  industriou-  i  v  heaped 
upon  him.  Hut  now  these  harpies  were  not  content  with 
casting  their  filth  on  him  singly,  but  they  dared  pre>ump- 
tuoiisly  to  make  the  House  parties,  and  to  arraign  the  jus- 
tice o$'  its  proceedings.  For  his  part,  he  entertained  an 
utter  contempt  tor  the  whole  gang  of  those  who  called 
themselves  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings;  but  the  House1 
could  not,  from  considerations  ot  what  was  due  to  their 
own  honour,  disregard,  what  he  WMS  satisfied  was  part  of 
a  system  to  cover  the  frauds,  perjuries,  and  villanie--  of  the 
delinquent,  and  an  attempt  to  turn  into  ridicule  matters 
the  most  seriou>  and  awful. 

Mr.   Burke    declared,    that   the  strongest   sign   of  a    de- 
praved  mind    was   the    being  able-   to   break   a   wicked  je.->l 
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upon  the  mo--!  grave  and  import  ml  mailers.  It  stood  for- 
ward as  a  proof  tiiai  the  v  icke<!:;e-:  •  of  a  nation  wa-., 
rooted,  and  thai  Motion-,  e>;  rropri"tv  and  decency  wcru 
lulled  to  a  lethargy  and  abandoned.  Mr.  Burke  ivad  the 
extract  i'roni  the  testimonies  adduced  in  the  Benares 
charges,  and  a-ked  ;!'  -uch  he:  rid  !MI  barilic-  a-  it  stated 
were  h't  subjects  I'M*  nin'ii  <T  ridiculi.  ."'  Having  con- 
tended th.'.t  if  the  extract  he  had  re:'.d  was  an  invention,  it 
was  no  invenlioii  of  his.  a::;J  having  descanted  on  the  affair 
oi  l).jl>v  Si1.!;-.  \»i:ic!j  !K'  ({'.'el;: r.-d  himself  ready  to  prove 
there  or  anv  where  ei-C',  Mr.  Inii'ke  professed  himself  a 
sincere  friend  to  ihe  liix. rtv  of  the  press,  considering  it  a; 
a  sacred  thing,  and  the  main  pillar  of  the  constitution  ; 
but  he  asked,  was  it  a  proof  of  the-  libertv  of  the  prc->  to 
sutler  the  agent  to  a  crimi;i;d  to  libel  the  justice  of  that 
court,  before  whieh  the  criminal  was  on  his  trial  '."*  1  !e 
was  satisfied  that  the  Iloti-cwas  not  base  enough  to  se],\i- 
rate  themsehes  from  the  managers,  and  set  them  like 
raggainuiiin-  led  to  a  po-4  ot'  danger,  v. here  they  \\onld  be 
well  peppered,  \viihoul  standing  ioi-waid  in  their  defence. 
Ue  was  not  afraid  of  the  libertv  of  the-  prcs-,  Tichhtr  \\~as 
he  alraid  of  Us  licentiousness;  but  he  avowed  himself 
.ifraid  of  its  venaliiv.  M.r.  I  Listings  was  able'  to  buv  up 
nil  the  newspapers,  and  he  had  heard,  from  what  he  deemed 
good  authority,  that  20,000!.  had  been  expended  in  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hastings'*  libels.  AVilh  regard  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  threatened  committee  ot'  inquiry 
into  the  libeU  published  of  late  years,  he  wa-  reads'  to  meet 
the  uhole  phalanx  of  Indian  delinquents  ,vith  their  as<o- 
ciate>  upon  that  subject.  It  was  absoluti-ly  ne;'e--ary  that 
the  I  lou-e  >houKl  proceed,  a>  he-  knew  it  to  be  one  of  the 
t'loatiiiLT  opinion-  abroad,  that  the  I  louse  was  again-t  the 
i)rosec.iition  continuing  anv  longer,  li  ihev  \\ei'e.  they 
oiiU'ht  to  h;nc  resolution  enough  to  declare-  it  and  dis- 
charge 1  heir  manage  r,>  :  it,  on  the-  other  hand,  as  he-  be- 
lieved was  the  tact,  the  report  was  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, he  wa-  ready  to  go  em,  and  to  wear  himself  out  ih 
vheir  service  ;  for  he  thought  it  the  me>-t  honourable  OIK- 
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in  which  any  man  could  be  employed.  But  it  behoved 
them  to  act  iirmly  tluit  day,  since  he  defied  any  member  to 
produce  an  instance  in  the  history  of  this  country,  while 
the  I  louse  of  Commons  were  prosecuting  a  most  powerful 
delinquent,  of  the  managers  of  such  a  prosecution  being 
libelled  bv  one  of  their  own  body. 

Mr.  Burke  ran  through  a  long  catalogue  of  enormous 
crimes,  all  of  which  he  imputed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  he 
defied  the  united  calendars  of  jail  delivery  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  produce  a  list  of  offences  in  any  proportion  in 
point  of  foulness  and  atrocity.  The  honourable  major,  he 
observed,  had  denied  that  lie  was  agent  to  Mr.  Hastings 
at  present.  "What  was  he  the  i?  He  was  either  agent  or 
something  more:  he  was  Mr.  Hasting-  hiiiisj.i'.  Their 
sexes,  names,  characters,  and  constitution  \\\  re  confounded. 
If  he  went  to  the  India-house  he  sa\v  Major  Scott  copying 
out  papers,  and  paying  money  for  Mr.  Hastings;  at  the 
House  of  Lords  he  saw  Major  Scott  presenting  a  petition 
to  a  noble  Lord,  signed  Warren  Hastings,  which  Major 
Scott  had  afterwards  told  them,  in  that  House,  was  his 
drawing  up.  At  their  own  bar  they  had  seen  articles-  of 
defence  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  made  it  his 
boast  that  he  had  drawn  tho.--e  articles  in  five  (lavs,  in 
answer  to  charges  witich  hau  cost  him  (Mr.  Burke)  as 
many  years  to  prepare,  and  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Ha-t- 
ing-'s  counsel  exj.re>-ed  their  dissatisfaction  at  those  ar- 
ticles. Major  Scott  came  into  Westminster  hall,  and  said 
that  he  and  others  had  written  them.  'J  lie  true  name  of 
Mr.  Hastings  therefore  must  be  Legion,  since  every  thino- 
was  done  by  Scott  and  Co.  Mr.  I'mrke  declared  that  he- 
was  not  afraid  of  any  of  the  libels  to  which  he  had  alluded; 
fur  they  were  not  remarkable  either  for  the  elegance  of 
their  stvle,  the  beauty  of' their  composition,  or  the  force  of 
their  arguments  :  but  such  as  they  were,  they  called  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  I  louse,  and  especially  the  daring  libel  then 
iii  question,  that  thev  might  mark  to  the  \\hole  world,  their 
detestation  of  the  system  practised  by  the  criminals  of 
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India,    to   defeat    the  justice   of  that    House    and   of  the 
nation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


ABATEMENT  OF  AN  IMPEACHMENT  nv  A  DISSOLUTION  or 
PARLIAMENT. 

December  i  7. 

1  X  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  attention 
of  the  ne\v  House  of  Commons,  which  met  iu  November,  was 
called  to  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the 
dearest  privileges  of  that  House,  but  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  constitution  itself.  The  question  was.  Whether  an  impeach- 
ment, brought  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  assembled, 
in  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  their  constituent^,  did 
not  remain  in  .v/u/«  f/ioj.  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  a 
dissolution?  On  the  i;th  of  December.  Mr.  Burke  moved, 
"'  That,  tli.'  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  Hou-e,  to  take  into  consideration  the  State  in  which  the 
Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Ksq.  late  Governor-general 
of  Bengal,  wa>  left  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament." 
After  a  short  debate,  in  which  the  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Bastard.  Sir  William  Younir.  and  others,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  Sir  Peter  Burrel!  in  the  chair.  Upon 
v. !  1 1 e  1 1 . 

Mr.  BrRKi;  rose  and  observed,  that  bcin^  now  in  a 
proper  situation  to  e;>n>ider  the  important  question  to  be 
decided,  -houid  anv  question  arise,  he  would  open  to  the 
committee  the  iv->>!i:li<>n  which  lie  intended  to  move.  He 
had  been  dcM'rilud  bv  an  honourable  (uviil!einan,  who  op- 
posed ^'ii'i:;  into  this  committee,  as  politically  dead,  as 
rxi-lniij-  no  longer  in  fact,  but  in  name,  as  the  cinis  ct 
id'tl.'ra  of  what  lie  once  was,  and  beiiin-  now  reduced  to  an 
ens  rulionh,  a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction  oi'  a  man,  it 
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was  very  logically  inferred,  tliat  an  abstract  member  of 
parliament  could  move  only  an  abstract  proposition,  lie 
bribed  leave1,  however,  to  assure  the  committee,  that  in 
this  metaphysical  revival  after  his  political  death,  lie  should 
.submit  to  their  consideration,  not  an  abstract,  but  a  prac- 
tical proposition.  1  !e  was  laid  under  considerable  dilli- 
cultv  ill  another  ri.-pect  by  the  gentle-men  who  opposed 
going  into  the  conur.iUee.  li  lie  spoke,  he  was  told  that 
he  spoke  o:dv  to  torment  liie  I  h  u-e.  If  lie  sat  silent,  he 
wa«<  told  that  hi>  silence  v.  as  insidious  — 

-  --  '•  The  tin;    •  have  been 

'That,   \vhen  tae  brain.--  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  :   biu  nou   thev  ri-e  ajjain, 
With  tv.rniv  mortal  -  rs  on  their  crowns, 

And  push  u>  1'roni  our  ->!>.  •!-. 

So  he,  politically  dead  as  he  wa>,  \valkeil  abroad  in  liis 
meta])hvsical  caj'/acily,  to  toi.n-.i'.i  tlie  House,  to  frighten 
honest  gentlemen  I'roia  t'le::'  seats  i-.v  hi-  talking,  or  entrap 
them  by  his  silence.  Both  his  political  and  his  phv^ical 
life  were  now  nearly  at  an  end:  but  while  cither  ol  them 
remained,  he  pledged  himscH  to  persevere  lor  the  honour 
of  the  1  Iou>e  of  Common^  in  the  arduoii-  task  he  had 
undertaken.  The  Ilou-e  of  Common--,  bv  adopting  the 
impeachment,  had  vindicated  ln>  honour,  had  screenetl 
him  iiouuh'1  im])utation  of  being  a  ialse  accuser,  and  made 
it  their  c>wn.  For  tin  ir  h>.nour,  ior  the  di^nitv  and  con- 
.-•istcncv  of  their  proceeding.-,  he  was  boinul  in  gratitude 
to  exert  the  n!mo-t  c-iibrts  ol'  hi--  p.oor  abilities  to  bring  it 
to  a  fair  judicial  conclusion.  '1  he  attempt  that  had  been 
ju-t  made  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  proceeding,  \\;;s  Mip- 
ported  bv  no  argument,  at  least  by  no  argument,  that  wa- 
ne\v.  In  tliis  particular  case  il  haj)};ened  that  arguments. 
like  men,  \\~ere  endowed  with  the  quality  oi'  I'l'vivin^  altc'r 


not  onlv  driven  olf  the  field  with  ignominy  ;;ud  contempt, 
but  disbanded  by  tho.-e  who  arrayed  tin-in  lor  battle,  a- 
unworthy  and  unfit  to  serve,  \\ere  a^aiii  drawn  out  and 
marshalled,  as  if  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  defeat 
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and  d:-;o';;ce.  The  urLriiniriiK  adduced  bv  tin1  honourable 
•i'entlenian  \vlio  bewail  the  oppo>ition,  had  been  not  onlv 
routed  and  discomfited  in  the  late  parliament,  but  an  ho- 
nourable ^ent Ionian  Major  Scott)  had  been  pum-hed  for 
enli>iiii<i-  tiit-in  —  In1  had  received  I  Ik-  cell-lire  ol '  ihe  I  lou-e, 
and  thai  he  v.ho  had  ta-ted  ol'  it  mu-t  call  a  heavv  puni-h- 
inent.  The  honourable1  i^cntlemaii  had  -aid,  that  although 
he  hinisril  had  vtiUd  iv-r  the  iiiipetichnifiit  origiuallv,  vet 
Jiianv  ol  the  articles  \ven-  j»:'.->fil  without  due  con>ider- 
atioii  :  ;i.nl,  \;.  ii'n  all  the  /eal  ol'  a  new  convert,  he  con- 
tended, l.ir  t!:  :i  j't-asoji.  against  the  whole.  lie.  no  doubt, 
had  made  .-uch  iiiquirv.  ::i.d  received  such  information,  a.^ 
enabletl  him  no\v  to  fiu1;.'.  a  better  judgment  :  but  he  on<jht 
to  have  some-  i:ie''ey  on  other  gftitlcmcn,  who  had  al.-o 
voted  for  the  iitijieaehiiicnt.  and.  \\iio  not  having  had  accr~> 
to  lh.it  inior- 'iaiion  whieii  coir,  ini'c  d  him  that  thc'v  had 
voted  in  error,  still  adhei\d  to  their  Ibnner  opinion.  Thv' 
present  I  fou-e  of  t'oiuMK.!'.-,  it  wtis;  .-a;d.  wa>  not  bound 
to  adopt  the  ;v>olul ion>  iT  t!;e  ia-t.  I  ndoublediv  it  v. a- 
not,  if  tho>e  resolution^  sliould  appear  to  be  founded  in 


the  I  {o!!-e  be'.vare  of  reieclinn-,  without  examination,  \\hat 
I  he  late  I  '••  >n>e  •  •:'  ( 'om  1:10:1-  had  adopted  on  in-  ire  painful 
hiijiiii  v,  and  more  laborious  ii.ve-t:  •.•at  ion  than  perhap-  had 
been  i  i  •  -!ow  d  on  anvMibjicl  tha.t  had  ever  come  under  the 
coi'Hdcraiion  of  pavii:n:n  nt.  An  honourable  g'entlcinan 
(Col'.i'iel  Mac!eod\  l'»  v,  hose  proa.--  -:onal  ivpulation  he 
ua.-  no  -I ranker,  had  introduced  a  -tory  in  ihe  -ivie  of  tho 
Ar.ibim  Niii'lii-'  I'aitertainmenN,  a  --e,l  ol  modern  juid- 
iiiu'1:;  conv-.  r>ation,  in  which  I  ippoo  Sail)  had  !>  nne 
iK;no!ii'al)!e  te-timonv  to  the  abilities  and  virlii'.  s  of  Mr. 
iia-tin^-.  iipj-oo  Sa:b  was  a  ]  nnce  o!  -o  nii.eh  \irtue 
iiiaiv^h'.  — of  jii-nee  >o  coii-jiicnou^,  ol  hmnanilv  -<  >  -  -.em- 
plarv,  — ;  hai  to  (|iu>tion  tl;e  anliioiity  oi  in-  l<--t  ii:ion\-, 
ini^'hl  be.  peijiap-,  to  ijae-lion  \viiat  all  the  woi'ld  was  so 
well  convinced  of,  that  he  siiould  be  a-ked  —  -  ,V-/;  »,  </,n* 
i','t-i-,;-  flih'uti  <!/!•:  at."  H'U  -till  he  mi^hi  be  pt  rinilted  to 

:<-k,     uhnt   efleet     dl'j     ICbtllllOilV     ol     till-    \'i!'tU(JU>     prillce,     (it 

fc  L 
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this  Marcus  Aiirelius  of  the  East,  to  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  could  have  on  a  charge  of  taking  money  which 
lie  was  expressly  forbid  to  take,  of  lending  it  to  the  Com- 
pany as  their  money,  and  of  taking  bonds  for  it,  payable 
to  himself?  "Whatever  might  be  its  value,  he  should  only 
consider  it  as  a  reason  for  foincf  on  with  the  trial,  that 

o          o 

there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  evidence 
into  Court. 

The  extreme  length  to  which  the  trial  was  likely  to 
extend,  was  alleged  as  a  reason  for  deserting  it  altogether. 
On  this  point  he  could  ir.form  those  who  wanted  infor- 
mation, that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  managers  to 
protract  the  trial,  and  that  had  they  been  permitted,  a> 
they  intimated  la«t  M'-^ion,  to  </o  through  the  article  of 
contracts,  they  meant  to  call  on  Mr.  I  la- tings  for  his 
defence.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Huntings  never  complained 
of  thj  length  of  the  trial,  till  the  defendant  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  prcs>ed  to  judgment,  and  then  they  pretended  to 
think  that  the  retraction  of  one  Hou--e  of  Commons,  or 
rather  the  base  and  scandalous  dereliction  of  what  another 
House  of  Commons  had  solemnly  done,  would  be  a  com- 
plete acquittal  —  as  if  a  collusion  between  the  party  and 
the  prosecutor  could  restore  the  reputation  of  the  one,  or 
not  ^tain  the  honour  of  the  other.  A>  to  any  implied 
charge  again>t  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  IK-  would 
not  reply  to  it  till  specifically  brought  Ibiwaid.  They  were 
now  in  no  collective  state  {<>  make  their  defence,  and  it  \N.IS 
rather  ungenerous  to  a.--a;i  them  in  their  unprotected 
situation.  If  delay  was.  imputable  to  any  person,  it  was  to 
Mr.  Hastings  himself.  Hi-  right  honourable  friend  'Mr. 
Fox,)  to  \cfio.-T  transccndant  a'lililicf  //•<'  wiit  (>f  tin'  ichoJr 
conduct  <f  the  trial  rni^hi  /v  ahnoft  exclusively  a^cillnh  after 
opening  the  fn>t  charge,  had  proposed  to  decide  upon 
them  article  by  article,  so  that  the  partv  accused  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  exculpating  himself  from  the 
weight  ot  each  charge,  as  the  evidence  upon  it  was  con- 
cluded, instead  of  being  oppressed  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  as  he  now  complained,  by  the  accumulated  weight 
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of  several.  To  this,  however,  Mr.  I  tastings  would  not 
a«roe :  he  was  not  then  so  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  chose 
to  drain  the  eup  of  eriinination  to  the  dregs,  before  lie 
applied  the  exculpatory  antidote. 

.Mr.  Burke  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  move  anv  ab- 
-tract  resolution,  much  less  a  resolution  implicating  the 
propriety  of  the  accusation  with  the  competency  of  the 
accuser.  I  le  never  had  loved,  and  never  should  love  an 
abstract  question ;  being  of  opinion  that  much  of  the  vice 
of  the  present  aije  was  owin<>  to  an  abstract  way  of  thinking* 

O  *  O 

In  the  committee,  which  he  considered  as  a  committee  of 
privileges,  he  meant  to  move  a  proposition  applicable  to  the 
particular  case.  In  this  he  had  been  guided,  not  bv  the 
mooting*  of  lawyers,  not  by  the  reveries  of  pamphleteers, 
not  by  the  conversation  of  coilee-houscs,  but  by  the  opi- 
nions of  minds  that  were  fitter  to  direct  than  to  co-operate 
with  such  minds  as  his.  The  terms  ot  the  proposition 
would  shew  its  modesty.  However  jealous  or  irritable  he 
miirht  be  supposed,  he  had  betrayed  no  unseasonable  jea- 
lousv  on  this  occasion.  The  Lords  had  adjourned  over  the 
day  appointed  for  proceeding  on  the  trial  the  day  of  the 
last  adjournment.  Of  this  he  had  taken  no  notice.  They 
had  met  and  adjourned  again  and  again,  and  again,  and 
no  message  had  been  sent  to  the  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"   To-morrow,   and  to  mornnv,  and  to  morrow, 

Creeps  in  his  pettv  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the-  lu>t  syllable  of  recorded  tuv.u  ; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fouls 

The  uu\   Lo  dust}'  death." 

lie  felt  their  ^ileiice  more  alarming  than  anv  act  would  have 
been.  Their  ,-ilence  might  be  owing  to  several  reason*. 
Tile's  might  think,  without  entertaining  a  doubt  of  the 
rinht  to  proceed,  that  the  Commons  would  abandon  the 
impeachment.  They  might  think  that  the  Commons,  if 
they  meant  to  proceed,  ought  to  move  fir.->t  in  it,  as  they 
did  in  ihe  case  of  Lord  Dauby  ;  and  last  in  order,  as  in 
Vfi.ll  to  mention,  they  might  possibly  entertain  the  .shocking 
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nml  nefarious  proposition,  that,  the  Commons  having 
pledged  their  constituents,  as  well  as  themselves,  as  they 
always  did  when  they  carried  up  an  impeachment  in  the 
name  ol  themselves  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  Kngland, 
meant  to  submit  the  important  privilege  of  superintending 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  and  judicial  power  of  inquiring 
into  abuses  and  bringing  delinquents  to  punishment,  to 
the  will  of  the  minister  or  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  This 
proposition  he  would  not  believe  that  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  could  entertain,  till  he  heard  it  ex- 
pressly avowed.  Hi-;  intention,  therefore,  was  not  to  niovo 
any  thing  that  implied  a  doubt,  but  a  plain  assertion  of 
their  privileges,  as  handed  down  to  them  by  their  prede- 
cessors, through  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  live  hundred 
years,  and  to  be  as  faithfully  transmitted  to  future  genera- 
tions, lie  would  not  broach  the  whole  line  of  precedents 
in  support  of  this  privilege,  because  he  would  not  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  its  being  doubted.  In  all  the  convulsions 
of  our  government,  in  all  the  struggles,  contests,  and  inci- 
dental or  progressive  changes  of  the-  functions  and  powers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  this  had  remained  immutable 
—  that  an  impeachment  was  never  to  be  defeated  by  collu- 
sion with  a  minister  or  bv  the  power  of  the  crown.  Thai: 
an  impeachment  abated  by  a  dissolution  ol' parliament,  was 
not  to  be  found  in  plain  express  terms  on  the  journal^  of 
the  House  ol  Lords,  on  the  journals  of  the  I  lou-e  of  Com- 
mons, nor  in  the  minutes  of  the  confeivnces  between  the 
two  I  louses.  It  was  as  little  to  be  found  in  any  book  of 
authority,  or  in  any  good  report  of  law  eases.  Tiil  the 
proposition  could  be  drawn  from  such  authentic  sources  as 
the'e,  he  would  not  condescend  to  argue  against  it.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  possessed  any  privileges  that  were  not 
held  for  their  oun  individual  accommodation,  a-  tint  of 
franking  their  letters,  or  the  exemption  from  arrest,  bni  in 
trust  for  their  constituents,  as  the  ri<j;ht  of  originating 
money  bills,  and  of  prosecuting  state  criminals,  thev  could 
not  surrender  or  concede  them,  without  a  breach  ot  faith. 
They  could  no  more  surrender  the  law  and  privilege  of 

16 
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parliament,   when    it   was  in  tlu  ir   i'avour,   than  they   could 
abrogate  the    law  when    it  was  against  tlu'in.      Nothing  hut 

C"~  <  O 

the  solemn  act  of  the  wlu>L-  legislature  could  do  this.  The 
d:!n.'jvr  of  incurring  a  dispute  with  the  Lords  had  been 
Miirjrested  as.  a  tiling  carcfullv  to  l)e  avoided.  I  fe  would 
not  court  a  di-pute  with  ihe  Lord-  :  l:e  would  as  little  fear 
one.  The  man  who  once  surrendered  anv  one  of  his 
riidits  men  Iv  because  to  defend  it  might  involve  him  in  a 
dispute1,  would  soon  have-  no  ri^hl-  leli  to  defend.  \\  ere 
the  Common-  to  surrender  theirs,  because  thev  dreaded  a 
dispute  with  tlu,'  Lords,  they  would  have  no  rights  but 
•what  the  Lords  were  pleaded  to  allow  them.  If  a  dispute 
with  the  Lords  must  be  the-  consequence,  he  referred  them 
to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors  on  ^ueh  occasions  — 
'•  Kforr/fiij  (tnlitjitis  <.'<if  t't's  Ri^iimit/.'"'  In  such  disputes 
thev  had  never  been  toiled,  when  commenced  (Mi  proper 
ground.-;. 

Hut    the    Hou.-e   of   Lords,    it  was    -aid,    was    a  Miprcme 
court  of  justice,   and  therefore-  'lie  soli1  jud^e  ol    their    o\\  n 
proceeding's.      I  lad    ill.'    Commons    no    controul  over   the 
I  louse  of'    Lord-  in  their  juduial  capacity  J.      f  le  was  readv 
t(>  pronounce  that  iluy  liad.     The  Ilcii-eof  Commons  luul 
no    judicial,   no    executive  function:     but,    as   the    socmiiitj 
puradoxev  in  our  constitution  woulil  appc-ar  on  t  xainination 
to  be    found'-d    in    the-  (h  (•t>e--t    \\i--dom,    iVon,  this  apparc'iit 
want   <-l    iuhc'tion    in    the    I  lou.-e   ol'    C'onnnons..    iroin    thi< 
seeminu;    want   of  pou«r,    ii    lia.d    ;:11    powi>r.      It    \\as    the 
\valrh,    the    iiH|iiisilor,    the    purifier    of    every    judicial  and 
executive    lundnm:    and  from    it-,  apparent    nnpotenee,    de- 
rived it-  -;Teate-t  sti\Mi:rth  and  b.'-auty.     It  it  uave  i;;i  this,  it 
ii'ave    up  all:    and,    I  IxC'    s.-'.ll    iliat     lind    lo.-t  its    ^avmir,    \\as 
n'ood   for  nothiiii.1'.       \\ere     the    Loi'd-    to    ]': -solve.    Hi     their 
judicial  e '•>;!<  MY,    th.'.t.  a  i.rii  of    crj'or  abatis  h\   a  [>i'oro<''a- 
\\d\\     or    d  -  i'luliou     i-.i    [  >:M'hamen1,    woald     the     I  Jou-e    of 
Comiiioi; -.  lu-.il ate   ;:  moment  to  interfere,    as  thev    had    in- 
terfered   in    the  i'a-e  of  Skinner   a:id    the   LaM- India  Com- 
pany,    when     the      Lord;     atteiiipti,-.!      to     u-urp     original 
jurisdiction  t  That  iutcrlercnce  !,MVC  r]->e  to  a  dispute,   but 
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the  issue  was  as  happy  as  the  interference  was  proper,  and 
instead  of  fomenting  discord  between  the  two  Houses,  it 
liad  been  the  means  of  promoting  their  future  harmony. 

Still,  however,  there  were  other  reasons  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  ought  to  preclude  any  motion 
on  the  subject.  They  professed  to  think  that  an  impeach- 
ment did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  but  that 
to  come  to  any  vote  upon  it,  would  seem  to  pledge  the 
House  to  proceed  with  this  particular  impeachment.  They 
were  anxious  that  the  general  principle  should  be  separated 
from  the  particular  case,  and  when  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings  was  fairly  got  rid  of,  the  House,  they 
thought,  might  dispose  of  the  principle  at  their  leisure. 
Those  who  argued  thus,  were  the  movers  of  an  abstract 
question,  not  he.  They  advi>ed  the  I  louse  to  assert  an 
abstract  privilege  in  general  terms;  but  by  no  means  to  do 
so,  till  they  had  first  dismissed  the  case  to  which  it  applied  ; 
to  settle  the  point  of  law,  but  not  till  they  had  sull'ered  the 
prisoner  to  escape.  Just  so  might  a  culprit  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  or  his  counsel  for  him,  after  hearing  his  indict- 
ment read,  and  seeing  his  jury  impannelled,  in  case  of  any 
difficulty  in  point  of  law  arising,  say  to  the  court,  "  This 
is  a  general  question  of  law,  and  I  am  charged  with  a  par- 
ticular fact :  do  not  prejudge  my  case,  by  deciding  on  the 
point  of  law,  separate  the  general  principle  from  the  par- 
ticular ca^e  :  suller  me  to  depart,  and  decide  on  the  point 
of  law  when  I  am  di>mi>.-ed  from  your  bar,  and  in  no 
danger  of  being  affected  by  your  decision."  This  would  be 
a  proposition,  to  which,  he  apprehended,  neither  the  court 
nor  the  prosecutor,  unless  he  were  a  collusive  prosecutor, 
would  be  very  ready  to  li>ten.  Vv'itlmnt  any  ?,uch  attempt 
at  refinement,  without  either  separating  what  could  not  be 
separated,  or  blending  what  ought  nut  to  be  blended,  and 
taking  for  hi-  model  the  vote  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Dauby,  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  lie  should  move 
a  plain  practical  resolution,  namely,  ''  That  it  appears, 
that  an  impeachment  by  thi>  House,  in  the  name.-  ot  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  aud 
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of  all  tlio  Commons  of  dreat  l>ritain,  against  \Varreu 
i  Listings,  Ks<|.  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  lor  suiulrv 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  is  now  depending." 

Mr.  Krskine,  wi>hmg  to  <_rain  time  for  deliberation,  moved, 
"  That  Sir  Peti  r  Hurr.-ll  mi^lit  leave  the  chair."  A  debate 
which  lasud.  bv  adjournments,  three  da\>.  in>ued.  Mr. 
Erskiue,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  iu 
consequence  ol  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  impeachment 
had  abated,  and  on  this  ground  he  was  supported  b\  Mr. 
Hardinge,  Mr.  M  it  ford.  Sir  John  Scott,  and  sc%crai  other 
gentlemen,  \  rincipallv  lavvvers.  ()n  the  othi'r  >ide  of  the. 
(|iiestioii,  the  lead  \\  as  taken  bv  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  IJurke, 
Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Dumlas,  and  Mr.  Addin^ton 
rlie  Speaker. 

l)cc','))ib(j)-  23. 
()s  the  231!  of  December,   the  third  day  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Hi'UKK  ro^c.  I  It'  said  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
Lfentlenien  had  taken  up  the  (jiiestion  on  the  principles  of 
reason,  as  well  a^  on  the  authority  oi  preceilent.  In  a 
ijuestion  which  concerned  the  saietv  and  welfare  oi  the 
people,  everv  consideration,  except  \\hat  had  a  tendency 
to  promote-  these  great  objects,  became  superseded  —  V<itt<s 
jxifndi  sitpn  i/ui  U\i\  j>i'U)ui  /c.r,  i/tct/td  /<•>.  As  precedents, 
howevi-r,  \vere  one  ground,  though  only  one  ground  of 
leii'al  ai'ii'iiineiit,  thev  ouu'ht  not  lo  be  ilespistd,  ;i<  tlirv 
were  evidence  of  le^al  tradition,  and  sheucd  v.hat  \\a-  iv- 
iiuted  la\v  at  the  time  oi  their  being  given.  Tliev  oii^lit 
for  this  purpose  to  be  shewn  to  have  the  qualities  iii  to 
render  puredenis  of  full  authority  in  law.  They  ought  to 
be  she'.vM  :  first,  to  be  numerous  a:id  not  -cattcred  here 
and  there:  —  secondlv,  eoncurri'iit  and  not  contradictorv 
and  mutually  destructive:  —  thirdly,  to  be  made  in  ny.od 
and  const!  utional  tiuus;  —  fourthly,  not  t.i  lie  made  to 
serve  an  occasion:  —  and  (ilthly,  to  be  agreeable  to  tin-  ge- 
neral tenor  of  legal  principles,  which  over-ruled  precedent-. 
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nnil  were  not  to  be  over-ruled  by  them.  Had  any  attempt 
been  made  to  prove  such  a  course  of  precedents,  or  to  over- 
bear such  a  bodv  of  authority  as  those  which  had  been 
cited  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  impeachment? 

Ihe  gentlemen  of  the  law.  of  whose  arguments  he  wa-- 
contvrned  to  find  that  he  had  formed  too  sanguine  an  ex- 
pectation, instead  of  keeping  themselves  elevated  to  the 
height  of  their  own  capacity,  had,  in  what  thev  had  said, 
seemed  to  lower  themselves  to  a  level  with  their  auditors, 
and  to  hnve  consulted  less  their  own  powers  of  information, 
than  the  mean  abilities  of  those  whom  thev  addressed. 
With  astonishment  he  declared,  that  not  one  single  rav  of 
legal  light  had  been  throun  on  the  question  from  that 
quarter.  J'he  reason,  however,  which  he  nm-t  otherwise 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  explain,  had  at  last  been  assigned  bv 
an  honourable  gentleman  who  sat  near  him,  and  who  had 
candidlv  acknowledged  that  lie  did  not  feel  himself  '•  much 
at  home.''  The  reason  had  now  been  ascertained  :  and  in- 
deed seemed  equally  to  apply  to  all  the-  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  —  they  did  not  feel  themselves  at  home.  They 
were-  only  sojourniTs  here.  They  only  perched  in  their 
flight  to  a  higher  region.  This  was  onlv  the  >eat  of  their 
pilgrimage;  thev  had  in  view  a  better  country,  for  uhicli 
thev  reserved  the  full  displav  of  their  knowledge  and  their 
talents.  They  only  exerci-ed  themselves  here  in  skirmi>h- 
ing  with  the  rights  of  tin-  C'ominon-.  atrain-t  which,  in  the 
other  House  they  meant  to  carry  on  a  war.  All  lliev  cnuld 
fiiford  to  give  us  hi're  was  a  sort  of  quarter  sessions  law,  a 
law  minuruni  ^>'n/:i/fn.  It  was  trui1,  indeed,  that  an  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Krskine'  had  declared 
himself  nervous,  and  had  modcstlv  declined  all  claim  to 
eloquence.  ^\  hv  shonlil  the  honourable  and  learned  n-c-n- 
tleiiien  decline  a  claim  to  that  \\hieh  all  the  v,(,,-j(l  allowed 
liim  entitled,  and  to  which  alone  he1  had  had  recourse  in 
the  present  debate/  It  was  plain  he  tvi  -ted  in  that,  ai  <:  in 
that  onlv.  He  had  contested,  that  he  had  no;  i-van  i-icd 
tin-  Jounials  oi  the  House  ol  Commons,  and  «a-  n'e-i-ed 
to  ii-s  it,  that  he  had  not  had  access  to  tho-u  of  Uie  other 
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House,  which  were  printed  ami  acco-ible  to  the  whole 
world;  lie  only  produced  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet,  to  whose 
content-,  il  lu1  trusted  to  supply  linn  with  argument,  it  was 
not  ea-y  to  see  on  what  In-  could  po--;h!v  rclv,  cxcvpt  his 
own  eloquence.  TJIL'  course  of  that  eloquence  v.  a-,  how- 
ever, stopped.  '1  he  honourable  and  learned  ^entleman  was 
suddenly  sei/ed  uaii  an  indisposition,  which  obliged  him 
to  break  oil  abrupt  Iv:  and  -orrv  he  was  lor  anv  nidi-posi- 
tion which  should  deprive  them  of  a  display  of  the  honour- 
able ami  learned  gentleman's  abilities.  Ilowe\er,  this 
AS  ant  ot  matter,  and  want  of  health,  was  but  the  misfortune 
oi  a  dav.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  re- 
covered his  strength,  and  had  come  down  a^nm  iur:n-hed, 
as  it  might  be  supposed,  with  an  irresi.-ti'uie  batu-rv  oi 
argument  and  of  precedent,  prepared  to  repel  all  doubt 
and  beat  down  all  opposition.  No,  no  >uch  matter:  but 
jti-t  at  the  moment  (•!  h;-  arrival  —  and  ;;  Iriend  in  need 
\\a-  a  fr'und  indeed  —  he  had  l)een  tiirni-lied  bv  a  Iriend 
^»ith  a  precedent.  (<n  '.'•  Inch  he  rested  the  whole  weight  of 
his  cau-e  :  v,  ith  \\n~-  [irecedent,  he  -aid.  that  lie  would  -ur- 
pri^e  and  a-lom-h  the  1  louse.  It  mav  be  expected  con- 
tinued Mr.  1'urke  that  i  waited  the  mention  '.I'tiii-  formi- 
dable precedent  \\ilh  MO  small  de^ve'1  ol  i:;i|iat  lence  ;:V.d 
apprehe'.i-ion  :  bt:t  when  1  heard  it,  1  r.m--'  o\v:i  t!i:;l  1  \va.-5 
:Moni>h<  d.  Thi>  kin'ght-errant,  xviioin  he  had  che-en  a- 
liis  champion  to  break  a  lane*.1  \vith  the  i  iou-i;  o!  C  oiii- 
inons,  wa»  a  Sir  Adam  l)!air. 

The  real   -late  of  the  ease   v/as  tlius.      In    1680,    tin-   Sir 


the  LoriU  of  hiii'h  treason,  a  Int'e  belore  tlu-  c'lul  oi'  the1 
parliament.  I  'pon  it-  di-solution,  in-l.'ad  ol  <^et!in^  rid  of 
the  impeachment,  he  had  remanu-vi  a  r<risoi.er  in  Newgate, 
and  had  no!  In  en  set  at  liberty  till  ei^iil  month-,  after  t!.e 
mee!in;f  o!  the  new  parliament,  uhen  the  l.er,'  .  Iliuilnn; 
that  the  Common-  declined  to  proceed,  lii-chiii'iiv.:  i';ui. 
1  fa-  not  no\\  thi-  kniiiht-errant  ];roved  a  kniii'ht-rt1- 
creart.  and  i;  -lead  ot  Hippo;  i  111^  the  partv  '>  horn  he1  ua-s 
broii'dit  to  de'eiid.  de.-'ertc'd  to  u-  '.  J  admire  readv  wit.  I 
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admire  prompt  and  extemporaneous  eloquence.  But  prompt 
deliberation}  extemporaneous  research,  and  sudden  judg- 
ment, do  not  demand  my  respect  so  powerfully.  In  a  case 
that  required  research  and  consideration,  ought  he  not, 
before  he  adopted  it  into  his  reasoning,  to  have  paid  some 
attention  to  the  statement  of  facts  ?  But  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  hail  assigned  the  reason  of  all  this; 
"  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  home."  The  bar  was  the 
scene  of  his  wealth,  of  his  reputation,  of  his  fame  ;  tin* 
I  louse  was  onlv  the  scene  of  his  dutv.  ]t  was  related  of 
Lewis  XIV.  that  all  his  children  bv  his  mistresses  were 
handsome  and  vigorous,  while  those  bv  his  wile  were  puny: 
his  physician,  when  lie  was  asked  the  reason,  replied,  'that 
his  wile  had  only  the  ringings  of  the  bottle.  In  like  man- 
ner, that  Mouse  had  only  the  refuse-  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  abilities;  they  obtained  him  solely  at 
second  hand.  This  was  the  scene  of  his  duty,  the  other 
the  scene;  of  his  pleasure: 

"   I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind  — 
Which  lias  the  better  bargain?" 

This  partiality  for  home  was  easily  accounted  for.  Home 
was  home  let  it  be  ever  so  homely,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  partiality,  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  led  to 
measure  the-  proceedings  of  parliament  by  those  of  the 
Courts,  and  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  the  courts  as  the 
Standard  of  the  u-age  ot  parliament.  1  lere  thev  were  only 
militant,  and  gave  to  royal  prerogative  all  that  weight 
which  in  their  future  situations  they  might  be  called  to 
support.  To  us  (said  Mr.  Burke),  who  are  onlv  ordinary 
members  of  parliament,  the  rights  of  the  Commons  are 
every  thing.  Without  them  we  have  no  existence.  We 
have  no  other  ground  to  retire  to.  lighting  for  them  we 
light  i>ro  aris  ct  J'ocit.  Hitherto  the  number-  of  that 
1  Ioii-c  [because  in  that  I  lou-e  thcv  were  *•  at  home")  had 
.-ome  sort  of  allectionate  leaning,  and  fond  dome-tic1  par- 
tiah'tv  towards  their  privilege-.  They  took  it  tor  granted, 
thai  wh;it  they  possessed  in  favour  of  their  con-tiUients, 
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was  lawfully  possessed.  They  thought  that  what  was  never 
disputed  in  that  House  ought  not  to  be  disputed  any 
where.  They  employed  argument  ;md  research,  ti»  dcieiid 
tliL-ir  rights  against  ;ho-e  \\  ho  attacked  them,  and  not  to 
raise  questions  among-?  themselves  and  a^ain-t  themselves; 
or  to  furnish  oilcn-ive  weapons  to  their  adversaries,  by 
teaching  them  to  doubt  the  legality  of  their  be-t-lounded 
claims.  It  was  now.  i'or  the  first  time,  that  they  were  ar- 
rived to  that  pitch  of  candour  as  to  set  to  work  all  the 
hunters  alter  precedents  all  the  scratchers  of  parchment, 
all  the  revivers  of  dead  ink,  with  a  view,  if  pos-ible,  to 
discover  a  Haw  in  their  own  title.  It  was  strange  that  they 
should  advise  them  to  -earch  the  obscure  recesses  of  anti- 
quity, jnorc  especially  wiu-n  those1  re-ceases  we're  granted  to 
be  obscure,  and,  leaving  the  solid  ^roiiiul  of  possession  on 
n'hich  they  stood  b\  the  resolutions  of  io-^  and  1678,  to 
try  whether  -ome  mouldy  parchment  nii^ht  be  raked  out 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  possession  under  that  solemn 
decree.  What  rendered  it  -till  more  strange  was.  that  this 
search  of  obscurity  wa-  to  produce  li^ht.  and  an  endle--s 
length  c/i  inve-ti<,ration  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  of  delay, 
and  \\  tli  u  view  to  jiromote  promptitude  of  proceeding  in 
this  tri  d. 

Another  gentleman  of  the-  long  robe,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  had  complained  of  this  delay.  What  rendered  the 
complaint  .--ingulf:!1  was.  that  the1  honourable  g'.-utlenuui  had 
been  ,m  eminent  practitioner,  and  v.as  now  a  judge  of 
C'ha!:cer\'.  acoml  \\hich  had  not  hitherto  been  famed  tor 
the  celerity  of  its  decision-.  And  certainly  tiil  tin-  time'  of 
the  learned  '.','<  iilleman.  uho  no  doubt  had  eflected  a  re- 
form  in  that  rojtect,  a;i\  complaint  oi  ilelay  trom  this 
quarter  could  not  but  have  carried  uith  it  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule. I'  wa- a  new  circum-tauce  that  tin-  court  oi  Chan- 
cery sliould  in-iiuct  parliament  to  be  more  expedition*  in 
it-  proci  -.-•  i !!••_•'-•  1'iit  why  did  not  these  gentlemen,  who 
compliiiucd  ofihe  leiigdi  ot  the  jiroceedings  ot  parliament, 
a'  once  brinu'  in  a  bii!  to  --horteii  it-  continuance,  and,  as  it 
ire(]U(;jit!\  had  been  -tiggosled  bi'tbre.  to  make  it  triennial, 
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biennial,  or  annual,  oi1  oftener  if  need  lie-,  since,  by  these 
mean-,  all  their  purposes  of  expedition  \sould  be  effectually 
answered  J.  The  cnuse  must  then  die,  ]iot  with  its  nature 
:md  merit*-,  but  with  the  parliament  with  whose  duration 
the  thread  oi'  its  lite  was  twisted.  Hut,  perhaps,  the  most 
surprising  objc'ction  which  had  proceeded  from  a  member 
of  the  law.  was  that  which  had  been  staled  to  written 
evidence.  It  was  well  known  that  there  was  no  other  sort 
of  evidence  employed  in  Chancery,  except  in  particular 
ca.-es.  The1  judges  in  all  the  courts  took  notes,  not  only 
for  their  own  u>e,  but  for  the  instruction  of  the  jury  and 
the  summing  up  of  the  evidence.  It  was  singular,  that 
the  tilings  provided  as  aids  to  the  kinmii  frailty  oi  memory, 
should  be  alleged  as  reasons  for  rejecting  memory  so  as- 
sisted, and  admitting  nothing-  written  to  be  a  ground  ot 
judgment.  I  low  came  the  memorv  to  be  worse1  lor  that 
which  was  always  done  ///  ]u  )-)>ctiui)ii  tri  ninnoriu-m  !'  Hut 
"when  was  this,  objection  started  ?  Why  wa>  it  not  pro- 
posed during-  ihe  three  concluding  years  of  ihe  former 
parliament  ?  Was  not  written  evidence  then  as  bad  a>  it 
was  new?  Was  it  not  found  out  til!  alter  the  dissolution 
oi  parliament?  Was  it  now,  for  the  fir-t  time,  brought 
to  ward,  when  ihe  charge.-  ini^ht  be  supposed  to  be  nearly 

•  d  :  the  mot  i \v  of  ;ii!  i  hi-  :',  \\a>  not  difliculi  f.'i  a-eei 
iain.  i  lie  enlprit  u.i>  now  >in  ih'1  eve  < -\'  makifiU:  t'i-  de- 
fence. Any  ionuer  aitenij.ts  ;n  his  di  fence  h,id  in.'rn  toum' 
mischievous  in  ihe  extreme:  and  from  \\hat:  wa.-  to  lellmv, 
the  sam<'  Ciiii^i'! jueiices  mr;ht  be  appi'eheiK'ded.  At  I  hi-, 
moment  of  his  peril,  ihcr'i.  re,  iliey  inter}). :  -eil,  and  \\i-~hed 
So  ^iiatch  him  away  in  a  eloud  ii'om  the  un<.-(jiial  cuiillicl 
be  t\'.een  his  •,  ause  -Mid  I;:--  i  !ef<  nee. 

'I  lie    propesil  ion  v,  h:eh  ;.ll  I  hese  obii i )  ;on.>  had    been  11,- 


.'i  dissolution  of  parliament,   and  are,   ol   cons(-(juence.   sub- 

.  eel    to    the  \\iil    of  the    crown.      .Hut    in    their   a!te;iipN    to 

1     -•    that     this    was    law,    they    had    never    ei:dc.»vi  ured    to 

i1'"  •     thai    law,   thus  administered,    \va-    mndiu   vetojus- 

C.        In    [reatin^    ol'    the    excellence    <f    any    art,    ii     \\  a  - 
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•!-lial  to  illu-t  rate  tin-  ad\aii;agi-  \\ilh  which  it-  exercise 
wa-  attended.  \\iiv.  thtii.  ii.ul  tlirv  not  -hewn  that  thi^ 
e\erci-e  ol  lau  was  heiieliei:'!  .'  \\  li\  had  they  not  pointed 
out  its  tendency  to  convict  uuiii.  and  clear  innocence  :*  Or 
how  couicl  tlirv  I'.i-tnv  tliat  lau.  ill;-  onlv  ellc-ct  ot  ^hich 
that  could  IK-  perceived,  wa-  to  provide  lor  tin-  eonccul- 
nu'iit  and  impunitv  of  i>iuilt.'1  In  contending  lor  the  la\v  on 
the  principle  of  it-  defect,  thevaetid  in  the  -ame  manner 
a-  it  thev  had  enumerated  the  ^ou;.  the  stone,  and  other 
di-ea-e-  to  \\hich  the  hoilv  was  subject  ainontr  the  parts  ol 
;he  constitution.  In>teail  of  representing  their  lady  of 
!a\v  as  a  l)eailtiful  woman,  well-proportioned,  tin-v  had  re- 
presented her  as  an  uglv,  decrepit,  and  mi: — hapen  hag. 
They  break  a  lance  with  all  comer-,  not  for  the  beauties 
and  perf-ction.-?  of  their  metres*,  but  for  her  stinking 
breath,  and  her  toothless  <jfum.-.  \\ith  them  justice  may 
Jinnnble  a  lich  criminal,  but  can  never  devour  him.  .In  — 
•  ice  i-  to  do  everv  tliin»'  but  judj^e.  I'.vcrv  accident  \\ork< 
a  discontinuance1  in  her  process.  She  always  lights  to  be 
deleated.  I  ler  work  i>  always  lo  be;;in.  nevi-r  to  end. 
The  defects  of  the  law  are  the  objects,  nol  ol  the  apology, 
hii!  of  the  claim  ol  it-  a--M'i'tors.  and  tin  v  have  >\\orn 
.ilh.Li'ianc'i1  to  her  divine  t  rrors  and  indeli'ile  dcfec'.-. 

\\'e  eon;end  that  the  law  ol' parliament  knou-  of  !io  -uch 
.1  mon-irou-  and  .-hamelul  defect,    a-   that    bv   which  a  state 
-ri'iminal    mav  be   enabled    to    Ire:-    him-ell,    b\-  hi-  e, \\-ii    a.il 
a.nd    bv  hi-  r.wn  plen-ure.    Iroin   llie    |Mir-i,il   "i    h;-  ccunti'v. 
l',\li    ihe    -j-eill  leiMell    ol     the     loliL;    fo!  >e    (l"!l\    1 1  u'  C\  1-tCliCe  of 
a  Lt'.v    of  p,'!  'i  laiiieiit.    and     maintain    tiia-     !!:•  re    e;:n    be    no 
iau  bin   '.\'!:at    i-    understood   and  practiced    in    (lu-ir  court-. 
\\'e!l  tih  n.    though  we    ne\er    -h;iil    allow    that    uiid.    ta!-e, 
«.lai iu'i -i -oii-.    ;,;  d    nncon-t i' ut lonal    ilocirine,    tor    a    moment, 
in    u-    _ro   upon    their  own    ground,    and    see    whether    h  y 
will    abide   !>v  i!ie   conduct  ol    thi'  court-.   belo\\.    noon  i.n- 
vc',"\   poim.       A>  lliev  declini1  this  tim,    they  knou   that  their 
o-fiMMid    i-.    :'    po— ibli-,    more    untenable  on  the   la\\    report- 
and   l,i\v  di^e-l-.    than    on    llie    deci-ion-    and    preceilc'Dl-  ol' 
iv.rliuiuciit.      \\hen   the   !a\\ot    thur   ov\n   cuinl-   had,   i:i 

i.    L    J 
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one'  of  llii'  most  eloquent  speeches,   perhaps,  ever  delivered 
within  these  walls,   been   shown    to  apply  directly  and  con- 
clu>ivelv  against  their  positions,   what  course  do  they  taker* 
Will    it    be  believed,   that   alter  thev   had   endeavoured  to 
annihilate  the.  law  of  parliament,   they  have  set   themselves 
to   invalidate   all    the  authorities  of  thr.t  very  law  ot"  their 
courts   to  which   they   had   sunk   the   authority   of  the  su- 
preme ami   sovereign   law  of  this  constitution  '!    Oppose  to 
them  Comyns's  Digest  —  tell  them  that  the  first  in  rank  of 
their  judges  calls  it  not  only  a  great  authority,   as  a  judi- 
cious compilation    of  authorities,   but   a    great  authority  as 
being  that  of  the  compiler  himself.      Thev  reject  this  great 
authenticated  digest ;   and  give  it  no  force  but  what  is  formed 
on    its  references  to  reports.      Well    then,   give   up    to    the 
professors,   as  good   for  nothing,   their  own  digest  of  their 
own  law,  and  while  thev  send  you  to  their  reports.      There, 
too,   the  ground  lulls  under  you  —  you  arc  worse  off — von 
are  bogged  deeper  and  deeper.      They  tell  you,   in  so  many 
Avords,     that    their   reports    are   confused,    perplexed,   ob- 
scure,  inaccurate,   and   were   published    after    the   death  of 
the  writers,   from   their  notes,   bv  persons  who  did  not   un- 
derstand their  meaning.      Providentially,   they  have  found 
a  nameless  note,   in  the  hands  of  a  nameless  person,   which 
had   belonged    to   his   grandfather,   who  was  also  nameless, 
though  a  learned  judge;   and  that    paper  mentions   nothing 
of    what  appears    positively  in    the    reported    case.       Such  a 
valuable    discovery  could    not   be    sufficiently    pri/ed  ;     and 
had   it   been    in   the    hands    of    this    unknown    gentleman's 
grandmother,     it    might    perhaps    have    proved    as    much. 
Now    observe   vJiere    at    last   these  gentlemen    of  the    lon->- 
robe    have  led  u-.       \\"e    have   nothing   to   induce  us,   after 
renouncing    every  species    of   public  recogni/ed    law,   both 
(!   the  parliament  and  of  the  courts,  to  follow  their  opinion, 
but  a  pocket-note,    in    the   possession    of  persons    not    men- 
tioned, grandchildren    of  some  grandfather   or   grandmo- 
ther,   but    except    by    themselves    never    seen,     and    which 
even  now  is  not  produced,   but  which  when  produced   will, 
they  tell   u-,   -ay  nothing  at  all   upon  one  side  or  the  other 
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of  tin1  question.  Is  this,  then,  the  l;i\v  to  which  we  arc  to 
sacrifice  all  the  known  authentic  sources  of  jurisprudence, 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  justice  ol'  the  kingdom, 
the  only  securities  for  our  constitution?  An-  we  to  give 
np  to  them  and  to  their  grandmothers  all  the-  patrimony  of 
our  posterity,  all  the  institutions  of  our  progenitors? 
'•  The  luw<,  the  rights,  the  glorious  plan  of  power,  de- 
livered down  from  our  great  fathers?"  No:  they  shall 
not  persuade  n-  to  act  in  this  manner.  The.-se  are  not  the 
reason-,  which  will  justify  us  in  such  sacrifices.  Let  us 
lake  care  of  ourselves.  These  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
driving  u>  from  law  to  law,  would,  in  the  end,  leave  us  no 
Jaw  at  all. 

Shut  out  from  all  their  professional  resources,  the.-c  gen- 
tlemen at  last  have  iccourse  to  hi>tory  to  find  something 
for  their  purpose.  Mr.  Burke  said,  he  did  not  deny  the 
n-e  of  history  in  explaining  law;  but  he  could  hv  no  means 
approve  of  the  attempt  to  fritter  awav  law  bv  history. 
The  evidence  of  hi-torv,  however,  would  be-  (bund  equal  Iv 
in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  impeachments.  (  )f  this 
Charles  1  1.  himseli  was  strongly  sensible,  in  the  conduct 
i\Jiich  he  pursued  on  the  impeachment  ol'  his  minister, 
llie  Marl  of  Danbv.  That  prince,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  continued  bv  Ins  chancellor,  expressly  tells  Ins 
new  parliament,  that  he  would  not  discharge  the  Marl  of 
Danbv,  because  he  was  under  an  impeachment  ol  (he  last 
parliament,  and  oii^lit  to  be  tried  in  the  new.  Here  was 
;i  declaration  in  our  favour  from  the  crown  previously  to  a 
single  step  takdi  bv  tin-  House:  \\hich  >hewed  that  the 


n^r  an  i-  canceor  acte  on  tie  cear,  nown,  iveog- 
ni/ed  law.  not  on  any  claim  of  the  Commons.  The  I  lou^e 
alterwai'd-  too',  i;  up  on  the  >ame  ground.  1  hey  s>ent 
\\ord  to  ihi'  Lords  to  remind  them  of  the  depending  im- 
peachment ol  Loi'd  Danbv.  Here  'he  House  allirms  the 
princijtie.  The  Lord*  t;:k."  it  into  consideration,  and  they 
solemnly  determine  and  adjudge,  that  an  impeachment  is 
not  discontinued  by  the  dissolution  ol  parliament.  They 
tell  us  it.  was  a  point  we  had  gained.  \\  e  were  punctilious. 
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It  became  us  to  be  so.  To  say  we  hail  gained  a  point, 
did  not  necessarily  infer  that  we  had  gained  any  thing  but 
our  riidit.  But  we  did  not  hear  a  shadow  of  ambiguity 
in  expressions.  We  would  not  take  it  to  be  considered 
a&  right,  regained,  or  recovered.  We  insisted  that  we 
hail  always  possessed  it ;  that  it  was  the  clear  indubitable 
right  of  the  Commons,  ami  in  this  the  Lords  acquiesced. 
But,  were  they  satisfied  with  a  bare  acquiescence?  When 
Lord  Stafford  was  brought  to  his  trial,  he  pleaded  this  very 
discontinuance  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  plead 
against  us  this  day.  Did  the  Lords  yield  to  it?  They  would 
not  so  much  as  suffer  it  to  be  argued.  On  the  foundation  of 
this  privilege,  Lord  Stafford  w;.s  tried,  condemned,  exe- 
cuted, and  by  the  attainder,  his  whole  line  of  succession 
cut  oiH 

I  lere  in  the  solemn  avowal  from  the  throne,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons,  and  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Lords,  we  have  every  thing  but  the  mere  form  of  a  de- 
claratory act  of  parliament  for  our  privilege.  We  have 
afterwards  a  rejection  of  the  admissibility  of  argument  on 
it,  and  a  judgment  as  solemn  as  ever  was  given.  The 
Lords  cannot  rescind  their  judicial  decisions.  In  the  first 
year  of  James  the  Second,  indeed,  for  obvious  temporary 
reasons,  they  attempted  to  rescind  their  resolution,  which 
they  mi-called  an  order  ,-  but  they  did  not  venture  to  rescind 
their  judgment  again.M  Lord  Stafford,  a>  founded  in  error. 
Nav  more  and  stronger:  a  bill  was  actually  brought  in  to 
reverse  the  attainder,  and  1  hough  such  bills  had  been  com- 
mon, I  have  never  seen  any  before  (his  that  did  not  assign 
some  irregularity  or  error  in  the  proce>s.  I  lere  was  one 
(according  to  our  new  principles)  which  glared  upon  them. 
Lord  Stafford's  law  argument  against  the  legality  of  the 
process  had  not  been  heard.  Thev  never,  however,  dared 
to  go  upon  this  ground  even  in  King  James's  reign.  ft  is 
not  M>  much  as  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  llie  bill: 
as  the  bill  proceeded  wholly  on  the  conviction  oi  the 
evidence  lor  perjury.  But  so  tender  were  the  (  ominous  oi 
.my  thing  which  might,  by  any  kind  of  inference,  alleet  that 
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question,  that  King  James's  I  lou-e  of  Commons,  chosen  in 
effect,  by  himself,  never  passed  it  :  and  to  this  day  the. 
attainder  stands.  Xow.  -hall  that  which  has  been  sufficient 
to  attaint  and  degrade1  for  ever,  one  of  the'  noblest  families 
in  the  world,  not  be  sufficient  to  support  us  in  the-  right  of 
maintaining  a  temperate  process  for  bringing  to  a  legal 
judgment  an  Indian  delinquent  .•* 

A  learned  gentleman  had  availed  him-cll.  in  the1  instance 
ol  Lore!  Stafford,  of  the'  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the-  pas- 
sions, to  rouse  our  indignation  bv  the1  injustice  to  which  he- 
had  been  exposed,  and  to  excite  commiseration  by  his  age 
and  sufferings.  An  appeal  to  the  passion-,  even  in  favour 
of  those"  whose  sufferings  might  seem  io  be-  obliterated,  by 
all  the  injuries  and  sufferings  of  others,  during  a  period  of 
more'  than  a  hundred  years,  should  never  lie'  condemned  by 
him.  1  (e  never  would  condemn  those  appeals  to  the  heart 
in  favour  of  the-  sufferings  oi  innocence,  which  never  ought 
to  be  antiquated:  berauso,  by  magic  ol  eloquence,  the  re- 
motest suilerings  ol  mankind  are  thus,  brought  home1  to  our 
bosoms;  time  and  place1  disappear  to  the  sympathy,  that 
unites  all  mankind  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ago,  and  the 
sphere  and  empire  oi  benevolence  is  extended  e'verv  way,  and 
upon  every  -ide.  Hut  let  us  take  can'  that,  our  appeal  to 
the'  passion-  is  not  rendered  rather  ridiculous,  than  pathetic 
bv  having  no  proper  relation  to  the  point  in  question.  Xo- 
thingont  of  its  place  and  season  is  powerful  or  decent. 
Our  mor;il  feelings  are  the  most  excellent  part  of  our  na- 
ture: bin  a-  ihev  might  mislead  our  judgment,  it  was  of 
consequence-  to  ',aie!i  their  operation.  In  this  view,  it  was 
imnroMer  ioal'ow  considerations  oi  malice  or  perjury  to  in- 
;  •]•!'  Te  '.v  :t  ii  mat  ler  o!  ordi 
hi-hiUces  !i;ul  occuiTei  I 
pe'i'jurv,  L;d  taken  away  i  he  li\\  -  oi  their  fellow-creatures; 
and  i:  tho-e  instances  were  allowed  to  mierlere  with  the 
aiitli.irit-  of  ihe  eourt,  or  the  decision  of  the  judge's  in 
future,  tin  re  v.uiild  be  an  e;;\i  .  i'  all  !a\\  and  all  justice. 
It  iuid  be-'ii  urged  against  the  order  of  i6~8,  that  it  hail 
Jaken  place  undi-r  the  influence  of  party  violence.  The 
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Popish  plot  most  certainly  he  did  not  mean  to  support,  to 
justify,  or  to  palliate.  But  did  not  the  situation  of  the 
kingdom  sufficiently  justify  great  heats  and  tempestuous 
passions?  Were  not  the  circumstances  of  the  king  haying 
sold  himself  to  a  foreign  power,  and  the  heir  of  the  crown 
haying  declared  himself  a  Ixoman  Catholic,  sufficient 
grounds  of  apprehension  !  As  all  the  courts  of  the  king- 
dom at  that  time,  as  well  as  parliament,  acted  under  the 
influence  of  these  heats,  and  many  people  as  worthy  of 
compassion  as  Lord  Stafford  suffered  from  perjury  and 
credulity,  would  not  the  same  argument  equally  go  to  in- 
validate the  proceedings  of  all  ?  And,  to  he  sure,  the 
times  which  succeeded,  in  i6<S^,  when  the-  order  lor  the 
continuance  ol  impeachment  was  rescinded,  were  quiet 
and  orderly  !  there  was  no  distraction  of  counsels,  nor 
threatening  of  public  disturbances  !  The  truth  was,  that 
that  parliament,  however  they  might  be  accused  with  an 
obsequious  disposition,  in  this  instance  acted  wisely.  They 
•vyere  silent  on  this  point,  which,  in  the  situation  of  affairs, 
they  found  it  inexpedient  to  carry.  But  does  there  appear, 
in  the  transaction  of  rescinding  in  form  the  vote  of  1678, 
no  sign  of  the  spin1  of  the  times.''  Why,  it  is  spur-galled 
from  shoulder  to  flank.  Compare  the  two  proceedings. 
In  1^78,  parliament  adhered  to  a  settled  rule;  their  pro- 
ceedings  were  regular  and  consistent.  But  if  we  examine 
the  proceedings  of  IOH^,  we  shall  find  that  only  that  part 
of  the  order  was  abolished  which  related  to  impeachments, 
\\hile  that  which  related  to  writs  of  error  and  appeals  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  full  force:  an  anomaly,  which  evi- 
dently bears  the  mark  of  the  particular  occasion  by  which 
the  measure  was  dictated.  Opposed  to  this  anomaly,  we 
have  on  our  side  a  system,  clear  and  decisive,  recogni/ed 
as  a  principle  of  the  constitution  and  adopted  in  its  practice. 
The  right  of  impeachment  never  dies,  but  by  judgment 
or  dereliction,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Common-  are 
a-  immortal  as  their  public  capacity. 

On  ;i  diviMon   upon    Mr.  Erskinc's   motion.   "  That    Sir  Peter 
JUirrcll  i-'u  leave  the  chair.  '  the  numbers  were    \  eas  30;   Noe* 
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113.  Mr,  Burku's  resolution,  "That  it  appears,  that  an  im- 
peachment hv  this  House,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  in  parliament  a-.-emblt  d,  and  of  all  the  (.'om- 
inous of  Great  Britain.  ai:ain-t  Warren  Ila-tini:-.  Kscj.  late 
governor-general  of  Bengal,  for  sundry  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, is  no\\  depending,  '  \vus  put  and  carried. 
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T"d>.  14.   i  791. 
nrillS  day,   in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given. 

Mr.  Bt'KKi:  ro-c,  he  --aid,  in  order  to  follow  up  In- 
former motion.  But  iir-t.  lie  l)c<T<£cd  leave  to  congratulate 
the  House  on  having  ascertained  the  important  (jtiestion  ot 
the  continuance  ot  the  impeachment.  The  1  lou-e  \va-  no 
longer  Mibjcct  to  the  imputation  of  being  ba-tardi/.ed,  at- 
tainted, corrupted  in  blond,  with  it^  succession  anil  it^  inhe- 
ritaiiCf  of  '|:i-tic,-  from  for;;;er  parliaments,  cut  oil'.  It  con- 
tinued in  full  po-M_'s>ioM  of  all  it-  !'i<j-ht-,  notwithstaiuliii!^ 
the  cllect.i  o!  a  t'n.-:,olutio!i,  and  uas  provi  d.  at  thecom- 
mencfiuent  of  a  ne-.v  parliament,  to  !H-  nlin.<  it  idfin  —  that 
the  I  lou-e,  like  the  nreal  luiniiiarv  to  uhich  thi-  dc'-crip- 
tion  \va-  :i|)|)li^"'.  ]  in 'served  ;!  idc'ntil  v  in  i  del1  all  it-  t  han^e.s. 
"I 'he  Ilou-e-1.  Hi  |U-l!ce  :  it  ro-e  ill  |U-tlcc.  (  )li  t he  c\  ent 
<;t  tin-  important  di-ci!— ion,  In'  l'r.^'.:'(d  leave  not  onl\  to 
conn-rat ulate  the  II<>u-e,  but  to  congratulate  the  count r\', 
to  congratulate  the  coii-titul  u.n.  !o  congratulate  liliertv, 
to  coiiu'ratula'c  lav,,  and  to  eoii^ra!  Uiate  human  nature 

itself. 

AftiT  tlir  dfci-ioii  which  had  been  L;'i\cn  on  tin-  (jiie-tion, 
he  outi'ht  not  to  lea;1  that  any  part  ol  the:;-  I'uture  c'onduct 
would  be  umvorlhv  n!  ihe  jirmcipie-  \\l-.ich  ;'ie\  had  thus 
^Lronuly  .sanctioned.  l!\en  n^lii  nnpliui  a  duty;  and 
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having  established  the  right,  it  was  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  they  would  decline  to  discharge  the  duly  with  which  it 
wa.<  connected.  Such  a  conduct  would,  bv  their  former  de- 
cision, only  be  rendered  more  odious  and  disgusting.  But 
having  established  the  right,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  meant  merely  to  claim  it  nominally,  but  to  LMVC  it 
energy  and  ellect,  to  render  it  real  and  impressive.  I  ic 
would  not,  however,  dissemble.  He  understood  that  there 
were  opinion^  entertained  in  the  I  louse  and  out  of  it.  ini- 
liiical  to  tlu'  exercise  of  the  right  in  ((notion.  The  prin- 
cipal ground  on  which  those  who  objected  lestcd  their 
arguments  wa.-,  because  the  impeachment  had  already  con- 
tinued so  lonn-  without  ellect.  Hut  itwa-  to  be  considered. 
hou  iar  tin-  argument  ought  in  proprietv  lo  influence  the 
gMinu  up  the  impeaelnnenl.  Here  two  (jiic-iions  aro>e  : 
whether  the  charge  wa>  just,  that  is,  \\hcthcr  tlie  allega- 
tions ol  the  impeachment  were  founded  in  truth  .J  and  it 
they  were  granted  to  be  true,  whether  the  importance  of 
the  impeachment  itself  was  worthy  of  the  perseverance  el 
the  \  louse? 

Having  pledged  themselves  to  carrv  through  their  accu- 
sation, to  make  good  their  charges,    according  to  the  com- 
mon sanction  of  engagements,  they  were  no  longer  at  liberiy 
to    deliberate    on   these   (jue.-tions.      Thev   v\ere    hound   by 
honour,   which    wa-   the  -tronge-t  ol    all  coHateral  tngage- 
nient-.   to  tin-  pcM'lonnance  of    a  dutv.       1  fowever,    to  maki 
honour  a  binding  principle,   it    mu-i    no;  be  <(-parat.t-d  !rom 
justice.       If  since   the    time  of    their   ha\ing  u;iven  ilu  ir  so- 
lemn pledge,  thev  had  discovered  thai  the  ground-  ot'theii 
chari»x>  were    lal-e.    malicious,  or  even  frivolous,  it  wa- no!, 
merelv  snfticient,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  accu-ed.   thai 
thev   slunild    decline   the    impeachment,      Something  more 
was  necessary  on  their  purl,  and  due  to  the  individual  U!M, 
had  been  the  object  of  their  attack.      In  -urh  ..  ia-e  repent- 
ance  became   them:    having    discovered    their    er.ro:'.     '.he\ 
couJd  only  atone  lor  it.  by  the  inoVi   -uieeve  (.  oiitrM  :•  •!)  :         d 
in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  tin-  repentana.    -i-  ued 
*-,  LO  repair  the    coiL-jec-juenix-:    ol    their   injury,    it    iiecaii"' 
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them  to  avow  to  1  leaven  and  earth  their  error,  and  to  pro- 
claim, in  the  face  of  their   country,    the    innocence  of   him 
•whom  thev   had  accused.       J'liev  were   to    look    to    no  con- 
sideration"- either  ot   pride  or  poliev  in    making   this  atone- 
ment.     It  became  them  not    merelv  to  acquit    him.    but    to 
pay  the  damages  which  he  had  incurred  in  the  course   ol   a, 
prosecution,  that  had  originated  from  their  ra-lnie--  or  their 
injustice.      It  wa>  human  to  err.  but  having  once  discovered 
then1  error,    it  wa-  incumbent  on    them  to  make  the  proper 
expiation.       Ivepentance    was  an    amiable    virtue,    and    par- 
ticularly   -uited    to    a    bein^    liable   to    Irailtv   and    mistake. 
Fliev  oiiii'ht  to  beware,    thai  in  order  to  avoid  the  >hame  ot 
confessing   that    thev  had    been    wroim\    thev  did  not  incur 
the  imputation  ot' farther  n'uilt.      There  vsa-  a  decree  of  in- 
famy   attached   to    the   p re-en t    impeachment  :    that   infamy 
mu-t  fall  -(•iiK-where  :    it  mu-t  tali  on    the  Mibject  oflheim- 
peachinent,    it    he    be  duly  convicted:   it  mii-L  tall  on  them 
if  they  weakly  abandoned   the  impeachment:    it.   mu-t   fall 
on  the  Lord- it  thev  decided  miju>tlv.     It  wa-  evident,  how- 
ever,  that   it  mu-t  tali  -omewhere,   and  it  wa-  their  duty  to 
provide  that  no  part  of  it  -hould  be  imputuble  to  them. 

The  .-econd  qtie-tion  to  decide,  before  t  hev  determined 
to  abatulon  or  -upport  ti'i-;r  prosecution,  wa-.,  whether, 
aloiiLf  \\ith  it-  |!i-tiiv,  it  \\as  imporianl.  On  thi>  there 
could  belittle  dillicultv.  All  parties  v.ere  agreed,  tlial  a 
heavier  charge  ol'  u'iiilt,  and  of  a  u'liih  aflertiiii!,'  more  ex- 
len-ive  object-,  had  never  been  made  a<.;-;n:!-t  any  man. 
Hut  if  convinc  d  'hut  thi'ir  pro-ecu!  ion  wa-  ot"  the  hi^he-t 
ju-tiee,  and  ol  tin  uio-t  -eriou-'  importance,  ami  if  having 
tlechired  that  the  conduct  ot  the  panel  wa-  a  di-jrace  to 
the  coun!r\,  would  not  the  I  fon-e.  In  dn  lining  :h'-  pro-e- 
cution,  leave  it-  hoiujur  open  to  a-per-ioii  ?  \\'onid  ihrv 
not  incur  all  the  criminality  oi  iho.-e  bad  mea-:!n-,  \vhic!i 
Iiayin,Li,' detected  and  brought  to  t  In.1  bai1  o 
wanted  hone-l v  or  -pint  to  prosecute  to 
tence  .^  I  pun  uhat  pretence  could  thev 
selves  the  nirht  ot'  callniLT  a  man  to  accouni  foi"  "ppri's-i 
nct-;.  wh;l-t,  iu  the  pretended  exerciiC  ui  that  r;^in,  th 
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should  net  as   if  they  were  guilty  of  a  system  of  the  most 
flagrant  oppression  ? 

If  the  impeachment  should  be  abandoned,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  time  which  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  its  proseention,  a  precedent  of  the  most  dangerous 
nature  would  be  established,  and  an  opening  made  for 
every  species  of  abuse.  If,  from  the  defect  of  laws,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  a  trial  should  be  protracted,  a  door 
would  be  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  criminal.  Nay,  the 
greater  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  the  less  certainty  would 
there  be  of  his  punishment,  as  in  proportion  as  his  crimes 
were  numerous  and  complicated,  would  be1  the  chance  of  a 
long  trial  ;  and  if  the  criminal  should,  by  chicanery,  or 
whatever  evil  arts,  be  able  to  protract  his  trial,  his  new 
guilt  would  become  a  protection  to  his  old,  and  he  would 
thus  be  able  not  only  to  hold  back,  but  \\hollv  to  elude  the 
course  of  justice.  The  hardship  of  a  three  years'  trial  had 
been  much  enlarged  on ;  but  before  this  hardship  could, 
with  propriety,  be  the  subject  of  complaint,  the  particular 
causes  which  had  occasioned  delay,  ought  to  be  investigated. 
A  trial  may  be  long  by  its  nature.  But  must  everv  trial, 
long  by  its  nature,  be  abandoned  ?  This  would  be  to 
abandon  trial  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  quarrel  with 
nature.  The  penalties  of  law  would  become  useless,  and 
prosecution  would  be  onlv  a  more  secure  mode  of  indemnity 
provided  lor  the-  criminal. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  the  House  ought  to  consider  am! 
to  balance  inconveniencies.  A  long  trial  was  an  inconve- 
nience, but  it  might  be  an  inconvenience  in-eparable  from 
justice.  Let  them  weigh  the  consequences,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  continuing  it  lor  a  long  lime,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  abandoning  it  on  account  of  its  length.  In  the  HIM  ease, 
if  any  man  in  high  oliice  or  authority  should  from  hi- 
conduct  have  incurred  general  odium,  and  have  so  much 
excited  the  voice  of  general  accusation  a>  to  be  deeim  d 
a  proper  object  of  impeachment  by  the  representative*  of 
his  country,  it  might  be  a  very  long  time  before  he  cou'i! 
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be  finally  acquitted  or  condemned.  There  was  the  whole 
—  a  hardship  to  an  individual;  but  a  hardship  to  an  indi- 
vidual largely  salaried  to  boar  the  responsibility  annexed 
to  a  high  situation.  But  even  this  hardship  might  be  salu- 
tary, as  it  would  teach  governors  and  person*  in  office,  to 
shun  not  only  guilt,  but  suspicion.  But  take  the  conse- 
quences the  other  way  —  If  bv  abandoning  the  punishment 
ot  high  criminals,  because  we  cannot  brin<jf  them  (a-  we 
seldom  can  bring  such  criminals)  to  speed v  justice — \ve 
hand  over  whole  nations  to  the  pride,  the  fury,  the  avario'. 
the  extortion,  the  oppression,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  go- 
vernors. These  two  sorts  of  inconveniences  were  not  equal 
in  any  equal  eye. 

The  impeachment  certainly  had  continued  a  very  long 
time.  A  learned  gentleman  had,  with  much  solemnity, 
asked,  who  could  have  thought  that  it  would  have  lasted 
three  years  {  To  the  general  proposition,  which  seemed  to 
be  implied  in  this  question,  he  begged  to  enter  himself  as  an 
exception.  lie,  for  one,  had  thought  that  it  might  last  three 
years.  He  had  been  aware,  at  its  commencement,  of  the 
length  to  which  it  might  be  protracted.  During  its  pro- 
gress, he  had  wished  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  unne- 
cessary delay  :  it  had  been  his  aim  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  In  that  he  hail  failed.  Was  he,  therefore,  to 
fail  in  all  the  rest?  After  three  years,  his  resolution  to  per- 
severe in  the  prosecution  of  it  was  still  unabated,  and  hi* 
activity  alive;  and  so  far  from  abandoning  it,  on  account  oi 
the  dv'lay  or  fatigue  with  which  it  had  been  attended,  he 
found  his  determination  confirmed  and  his  ardour  enflamed, 
Hid  would,  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  persist  in  a 
•'.nisf.  to  which  he  considered  himself  as  bound  by  duty. 
and  to  which  he  was  pledged  by  honour.  Were  they  cer- 
tain that  such  delays  might  be  separable  from  the  natun. 
ot 'the  trial  J.  Were  there  hour-glasses  for  oppression  ?  The 
honourable  gentleman  \\lio  had  complained  of  the  length 
of  the  trial,  had,  in  this  instance',  measured  by  the  standard 
of  the  comparatively  meaner  transaction*  with  which  he, 
•'roui  his  situation,  was  most  immediately  couv'Tsant.  Th:, 
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rabbit,  which  breeds  six  times  a  year,  cannot  pretend  to  as- 
certain the  time  of  gestation  proper  for  the  elephant.  The 
process  employed  in  an  action  of  assault  and  battery,  was 
no  measure  for  the  assaults  on  the  rights  and  privileges  oi 
a  people.  An  action,  quare  dausiim  Jrcgit,  or  tic  parco 
fracto*  furnished  no  standard  for  the  trial  for  breaking  down 
the  fences  of  general  property,  and  desolating  whole  pro- 
vinces. The  trial  of  an  indictment  for  stealing  privately 
from  the  person,  could  not  afford  an  estimate  of  the  time 
necessary  for  explaining  and  proving  the  robbery  of  all  the 
treasuries  of  a  great  kingdom.  In  the  mode  of  estimating 
which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  adopted, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  hi?  employ- 
ment than  his  abilities.  The  gentlemen  of  the  law  pos- 
sessed the  talent  of  magnifying  and  diminishing,  as  the\ 
chose  to  turn  the  telescope.  Partridge  in  Tom  Jones'.-. 
Reports,  in  giving  an  account  of  an  action  that  had  been 
brought  against  him  for  damages,  because  a  little  pig  had 
broke  into  a  garden,  said,  that  the  counsel  raised  such  a 
clamour  about  his  poor  little  pig,  that  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  was  the  greatest  hog  dealer  in  England. 
So  in  this  important  affair,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  talked 
so  slightly,  and  would  make  it  appear  a  matter  of  such  small 
consequence,  as  if  it  was  really  the  business  of  the  little  pig. 
Thus,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  repre- 
sented it,  did  tlu-y  magnify  trifles  into  importance,  or  sink 
into  meanness  affairs  of  real  consequence. 

It  was  now  more  than  ten  years  since,  under  the  special 
authority  of  the  House,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
India  affairs,  with  a  particular  view  to  the  subject  which 
was  now  under  consideration.  Ten  years,  and  especially 
at  a  certain  period,  formed  a  very  great  part  of  the  life  of 
man,  grande  Innnani  fcri  spa/ium.  Time  then,  and  espe- 
cially so  large  a  space,  became  of  too  much  value  to  lit 
wasted  in  trifles,  or  employed  in  any  but  objects  oi'  the 
highest  utility  and  importance.  Many  causes  had  con- 
curred to  protract  the  continuance  of  the  present  business 
—  In-.icn  ist  itijuria,  longer  ambages.  At  such  a  period  ol 
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lift1,  :ii)(l  during  so  loii^  a  space  of  time,  what  ought  lo  I);' 
presumed  from  this  perseveram •«.•  /  That  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry  ought  to  escape,  aiul  the  inquirers  ought  to  be 
given  over  to  tin'  resentment  of  the  present  age,  antl  the 
odium  of  all  posterity  !  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  phenomenon 
ol  a  most  portentous  kind,  it'  a  man  eonld  be  found,  \\lio. 
without  resentment  of  personal  injury,  or  inducement  of 
private  interest,  could  have  persevered,  with  such  a:i  atro- 
cious constancy,  in  persecuting  an  innocent  man.  -Any 
man  uho  could  be  capable  of  Mich  conduct,  might  surely 
be  reckoned  a  monster.  Xuv,  he  believed  that  history. 
\\hich  \va->  in  general  but  a  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of  niei,. 
did  not  furnish  an  instance  in  which  one  Innr.an  being, 
without  any  motive,  had  for  so  long  a  time  continued  lo 
prosecute  another,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  calumniating 
innocence,  and  enjoying  the  triumph  of  unprovoked  ma- 
lignity, lie  that  a>  it  might,  as  to  his  own  particular,  IK 
gave  himself  up.  It  was  possible  that  one  such  mon.-ter 
might  exist.  If  they  pleased,  he  was  that  monster.  I'm! 
the  wonder  did  not  end  here.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  mon- 
strosity to  be  rare.  But  here  were  no  less  than  twenty  01 
these  monsters,  all  existing  at  one  time,  and  in  one  county. 
The  rest  of  the  twenty  mana-.jer>  v. ho  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  had  discovered  equal 
/.eal  and  assiduity,  must  appear  in  the  same  light.  1'ortent- 
and  prodigies  were  grown  so  common,  that  they  had  lost 
the  name.  I 'nder  the  same  designation  of  monstrosity  the 
juniority  of  the  lion.-,'  must  be  included.  They,  too,  had 
iKrsevered  in  th.'ir  deliberate  malignity  and  inju.-tice;  tbi 
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LK>i;K  -  ih'1  three  year.-  of  the  trial,  the  C'ommon>  h::d  ta!:en 
l\\ii  \ear.->  lo  eoijsid'T  of  the  bu-nie.s<.  before,  t'.'.y  u  rrin!  it 
to  the  Lord-. 

Il  minht  !;e  imaLiined  b\  s(;ini'.  that  the  comnnttei  v,  he. 
v. c:e  iii'4-fged  i'-  ihe  managenu-nt  ot  ilu-  impeaehiiient, 
,\  ere  men  particularly  ill  natured.  On  the  coi.tiarv,  the 
worl.l  \'>o-ild  bear  u-limonv  to  the  members  of  wliom  it  v,j- 
ompo-'il,  they  \Mie  pcr-oi'-.  Miimsi'll  alvvay  excenU  d)  who 
• -'ei'e  knov- ii  lo  e.-'J'J  v  the  virtue  ol  good  nature  pej'haps  to 
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a  fault.  Of  one  gentleman  he  coulil  speak  the  more  freely, 
because  lie  was  absent,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by 
liis  friends  again  to  come  into  parliament.  It  was  Mr. 
Montagu,  whose  affability  of  disposition,  sweetness  of  man- 
rers,  and  moderation  of  temper,  were  not  less  conspicuous 
'lian  his  high  abilities  and  extensive  information,  parti- 
cularly in  the-  law  of  parliament,  in  which  he  had  perhaps 
few  equals,  yet  even  he  had  certified  the  strongest  y.eal  for 
the  impeachment,  and  the  firmest  perseverance  in  its  pro- 
secution. ]t  might,  then,  be  supposed,  that  the  other  mem- 
bers ot  the'  committee  were  men  rash  and  ignorant;  but  to 
their  knowledge  and  abilities  on  other  occasions,  the  House 
were  not  strangers.  Presumption,  therefore,  as  far  as  it 
could  have  any  weight,  was  entirelv  in  favour  of  those,  who 
conducted  the  impeachment,  that  it  was  neither  their  ma- 
lignity nor  their  folly  nor  their  ignorance,  which  pro- 
tracted the  business  to  such  a  length- — that  if  there  was 
any  fault,  it  did  not  arise  from  them. 

An  attempt  had  been  made,  by  those  who  entertained 
different  sentiments,  to  pervert  the  common  sympathies  of 
men.  Those  sympathies  go  with  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressor,  with  the  magistrate  against  the  delinquent :  they 
were  the  best  and  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  nature, 
and  ought  not  in  their  application  to  be  converted  to  any 
purpose  of  abuse.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  compassion 
due  to  the  panel  :  but  any  attempt  to  excite  compassion, 
previous  to  judgment,  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  confes- 
sion of  guilt.  If  compassion  was  to  be  excited  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  why  was  it  not  attempted  to  be  excited  in 
favour  of  the-  poor  Indians,  who  had  some  of  them,  during 
twenty  years,  and  almost  all  of  them  during  fourteen,  suf- 
fered every  species  of  cruelty  and  oppression  which  could 
possibly  be  inflicted  during  such  a  period  i  If  the  tide  of 
svmpathv,  which  ought  to  accompany  the  course  of  justice. 
wa-  to  be  turned  to  the  criminal,  who  would  undertake  tin 
di-agreeable  task  ot  detecting  guilt  t  Who  would  submit 
to  the  labour  of  investigating  evidence,  or  impose  upon 
tlier.i-,  ives  the  severe  necessity  of  pronouncing  sentence,  in 
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opposition  to  the  feelings  of  mankind.'     If  the  committee 
hud  not  regarded  the  honour  of  the  House  and  the  interest.^ 
of  the  community,   us    interested    in   currying  through  the 
impeachment,  would  they  huve  prosecuted  it  with  such  un- 
wearied /eul,  with  such  nnubnted  activity  ?      Had  the  mem- 
bers   no    dear    domestic    ties,    no    liberal    amusements,    no 
natural  desires,    the  gratification    of  all   which   was    super- 
seded  by   the    higher   consideration    of  duty  .^     The    two 
ministers,  or  at    least  those   who,   from  their  situation,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  that    character,    had,    in  the  most  de- 
cided and  unequivocal  manner,   expressed  their  opinion  on 
>he  sul.ject  of  the  continuance  of  the  impeachment :  a  con- 
duct which,   as  it  might  rarely  be  expected  to  happen,   re- 
flected   on    them    the   highest   credit.      With    regard  to  the 
circumstance  of  delay,    which  was   assigned    as  the  ground 
on  which  the  impeachment  ought  to  be  declined,  perhaps  it 
was  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  it  was  iinputable  either 
to  the-  conduct  of  the  managers,  or  the  nature  of  the  trial. 
There  was  a  great  fallacy  in  the  statement  made  by  gentle- 
men.     Three   years    had,   indeed,   elapsed,    since   the    trial 
began  ;   but  of  these  three  years  it  hud  only  occupied  sixty- 
seven  days,  at  the  average  of  about  tour  hours  a  day.    Had 
no  cases  occurred,    in   which    an   equal    space   of  time  had 
been  employed  on  a  business  of  less  difficulty  and  import- 
ance ?     One  instance'  might  be  produced,  in  which  the  case 
of  an  election  had  occupied  ninety  days  ;    .some  others  above 
sixty,   and   many  more  hours    employed   in  each  day.      To 
those  who  reckoned  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
more  than  by  the  necessities  of  human  affairs,    it  might  ap- 
pear a  lon'4  period    which    hud   been   employed   in    the  im- 
peachment.     But  those  who  considered  what  was  the  space 
allotted  to  business  —  a    space  not  within    the  choice  of  the 
managers  — and  what  had  been  done,  would  find,  perhaps, 
that  no  time  had  been  lost.      Fifty  criminal  allegations  had 
been  proved  under  very  great  difficulties. 

There  was  another  fallacy  used  by  those  who.  to  screen 
the  criminal,  were  always  cavilling  with  the  conduct  oftho-e 
entrusted  by  the  House  with  his  prosecution  —  that  in  tlu-t 
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tlivpp  vrars  they  had  not  gone  through  above  four  articles. 
The  fact  was  this :  tlie  crimes  had  been  found  so  nume- 
rou>,  that  thcv  had  not,  as  usual,  divided  their,  into  sepa- 
rate articles,  but  into  classo.  I'nder  each  of  the  classes 
(in  form  indeed  called  articles)  were  included  a  number  of 
charges,  alone  suih'cient  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  im- 
peachment ;  and  he  might  affirm,  that  in  the  whole  body 
of  charges  was  included  as  much  criminal  matter  as  had 
occurred,  perhaps,  in  all  the  impeachments  to  be  met  with 
in  Kiiglish  history.  The  preliminary  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  occupied  nearly  as  many  days, 
and  many  more  sitting  hours,  he  believed,  than  the  trial  in 
Westminster-hall. 

Among  the  obstructions  which  the  managers  had  en- 
countered in  carrying  on  the  impeachment,  might  be  num- 
bered the  prevalence  of  the  Indian  interest.  Indian  in- 
fluencenow  extended  from  the  Needles  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  John  o'  Gront'b  house.  Wherever  it  prevailed,  it  had  a 
tendency  to  make  every  thing  else  gravitate  to  its  centre. 
It  was  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Well 
it  might  seem  for  the  people  of  India,  that  thcv  hail  so 
many  to  plead  their  cause:  but  it  \\as  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther gentlemen,  who  had  acquired  fortunes  in  India,  were 
proper  representatives  of  that  people.  They  were,  in  hi- 
opinion,  ili"  :i:itir!mst  of  representation.  Habituated  to 
a  dillerent  mode  of  thinking,  and  different  Ibrins  ol' govern- 
ment, from  those  which  sub-isi  in  a  free  country,  they  w<  \\ 
not  the  representatives  of  the  feelings  and  grievances  of 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that 
thcv  were  the  n  preservatives  of  tyrannv  and  oppre^ion, 
and  that  they  would  naturally  \vi>h  to  >:ipprr-s  nil  inquiry 
which  would  .strike  at  the  root  ol'  tin  ir  ov.n  opn!<  nee  arid 
greatness.  Indian  influence,  a->  it  uas  found  every  where, 
iiiu.-t  be.  found  in  the  other  Hou :'.  Mr.  Hastings  ha-l 
declared,  that  even  with  the  arb.trary  jiower  \v!iic'i  he 
;-cd.  ('whcli,'1!  he  had  a  right  to  a-  um<'  it  -.a-  a  dif- 
ferem  (\>.\<  -tion,")  he  i'omul  ii  impossible  to  correct  (trtain 
coi'vupiiijib-,  b'.-aiuto  the  ^on->  c-f  great  iainiii'.s  came  to 
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the  country  lor  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring  immense 
premature  fortunes;  nay,  that  it  was  a  topic  so  delicate 
and  dangerous,  that  he  hardlv  dared  even  to  touch  upon 
it.  An  opinion  too  favourable  to  Indian  influence,  seemed 
to  have  circulated  also  amoii'j;  the  people,  I  pon  the  prin- 
ciple-; oi  a  i'alse  patriotism,  thev  argued,  that  whatever 
brought  nionev  to  the  country,  must  necessarily  be  of  ad- 
vantage, and  whilst  that  nu.iu-v  wa-  expended  at  home,  it 
was  unnecessary  scrupulously  to  inquire,  whence  il  came, 
or  by  what  means  it  was  acquired.  Another  obstruction 
'o  their  progress  in  the  impeachment  was,  that  almost 
every  man  who  had  been,  or  who  hoped  to  be,  high  in 
command  abroad,  was  an  enemy  to  impeachments.  Per- 
sons in  such  responsible  stations,  were  apt  to  conceive  them 
hurtful  to  public  business,  and  could  not  divest  themselves 
of  the  feelings  which  their  own  situation  inspired.  This 
would  influence  even  good  men  more  or  le-<.  It  wa> 
natural  to  power  to  abhor  responsibility.  "  FA  (jui  nulitnt 
occidt'i'f  (jid'tntjiKtin*  ]>t>sH'  I'olnnf.'' 

Init  the  greatest  obstruction  of  ;;!!  proceeded  from  the 
body  ot  the  law.  There  were  no  body  of  men  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  greater  respect  :  he  hoped,  therefore,  thai 
what  he  should  sav,  would  not  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
prejudice.  For  the'  profession  it-ell  he  felt  a  degree  of 
veneration,  approaching  almost  to  idolatry  ;  it  had  for  its 
object  justice,  the  most  uncivil  of  all  human  virtues;  Inn 
the  menil>ers  of  the  body,  he  remarked,  were  apt  to  In-  in- 
jluenccd  with  a  very  natural  prejudice,  \\hich  the  French 
called  t'Sj»'i!  ti<  r^/y/>,  which  was  apt,  on  <ome  particular 
questions,  to  influence  their  judgment.  In  whatever  re- 
spected the  privileges  ot  their  order,  or  had  a  tendency  to 
lessen  I  heir  credit  and  authority.  they  were  ready  at  once 
to  take  Hi  e.  I  lence  proceeded  their  enmity  to  impeach- 
ment-, by  v.hich  they,  who  on  every  occ;:-«io!i  called  ;;ll 
others  to  account,  were  themselves  rendered  liable  to  be 
called  to  account.  I 'poll  entering  on  the  businc—  of  th. 
impeachment,  he  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  e,i- 
couPter  all  the  obstructions  which  thy  law  creates;  asal  !. 
.M  .M  4 
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must  remark,  that  those  who  could  naturally  do  most  to 
forward  justice,  of  course  must  have  the  greatest  power  of 
raising  obstacles,  in  order  to  protract  the  course  of  inves- 
li«-ation,  to  embarrass  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  evade 
decision  of  justice,  as  their  profession  furnished  them  with 
the  weapons  in  their  own  hands.  The  first  sinister  augury 
which  appeared  in  this  business,  and  which  they  all  re- 
membered, was,  that  it  was  industriously  given  out  that 
they  would  be  gravelled  in  their  evidence.  The  prophecy 
that  was  made  had  been  fulfilled  :  from  the  quarter  of  the 
law,  and  on  this  very  subject  of  evidence,  they  had  met 
with  the  principal  part  of  their  difficulties  and  obstructions. 
Under  these  difficulties  and  discouragements,  they  thought, 
however,  it  would  be  no  apology  to  them  to  plead,  that 
thev  were  baflled  from  want  of  abilities  for  the  work  they 
had  undertaken.  They  did  their  best,  therefore,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  cause;  the  nature 
of  their  own  power  and  rights;  the  nature  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  cause  was  to  be  tried;  and  the  nature  of 
the  law  by  which  all  was  to  be  decided,  both  with  regard 
to  the  merits  and  to  the  process.  Indeed,  if  a  surgeon  was 
punishable,  who  undertook  a  cure  for  which  he  was  not 
qualified,  the  guilt  was  certainly  much  greater  with  those 
who,  without  being  properly  qualified,  interfered  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  state,  in  proportion  as  the  danger  of  their  in- 
capacity was  move  extensive.  Tlu-y  found  that  the  I  louse 
of  Commons  had  always  claimed  as  a  privilege  an  igno- 
rance ol  the  common  municipal  law,  and  without  regarding 
themselves  as  bound  by  any  forms,  had  acted  merely  from 
the  facts  which  were  before  them,  upon  the  evident  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense.  Their  next  bunne-s  was,  to 
a.-certain  the  nature  of  the  tribunal;  this,  thev  found,  was 
not  regulated  by  the  law  and  practice  of  other  courts,  but 
had  a  law  and  usage  of  its  own,  perfectly  distinct,  and  of 
greater  dignity.  In  this  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  I'urkr 
entered  into  a  detail  of  legal  authority,  which  lie  traced  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  followed 
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up  \vith  different  instances  to  the  reign  ot  George  the. 
First,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  From  what 
happened  in  the  case  ot  Sir  H.  Tressilliaiij  and  the  im- 
peachment ot'  Lord  Bacon,  it  appeared,  that  the  tribunal  of 
the  L'pper  House  was  not  regulated  by  the  forms  of  the 
civil  or  the  common  law,  or  the  customs  of  the  inferior 
courts.  This  policy  of  our  ancestors  might  appear  rude, 
when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  antujuitv,  but  bore  in 
itself  the  marks  of  a  profound  wisdom,  not  always  to  be 
met  with  in  the  institutions  of  modern  times:  as  Pyrrhus 
.said,  upon  viewing  the-  Roman  camp,  '•  there  is  nothing 
barbarous  here."  The  law  of  parliament  wa-  pretended 
to  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  courts.  Kverv  deviation 
from  them  was  censured.  It  was  exclaimed,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  set  up  another  law,  and  another  usage:  thev 
had.  indeed,  set  up  another  law,  but  not  another  usage. 
In  differing  from  the  laws  of  the  court,  thev  had  only 
maintained  the  Usau'e  of  parliament.  The  authority  of 
Fo-ter  to  t hi*  purpose  was  decisive.  [Here  he  cited  the 
authority.]  They  had  pleaded  ntni  j-ro  tribunal/,  ,W  d<: 
j</<t>/<>.  in  plain  language,  and  not  in  lerms  ot  the  court. 
\\hen  plain  nun  imposed  upon  themselves  the  necessity 
o!  employing  tt  clinical  language,  they  deprived  themselves 
c!  the  guidance  of  tlu  ir  own  understanding  ;  they  were  led 
in  the  trammel.-  ot'  the  lawyers,  bv  whom  they  submitted 
to  be  directed.  Besides,  how  could  they  call  to  account 
the  ;.rreat  officer-  ot'  the  lnw,  it'  they  \\ere  themselves  the 
.-ole  interpri-ters  ot'the  law,  by  \\lneh  they  could  be  judged? 
As  the  prixiit'ii'e  (.1  nnpeaehinent  \\a-  intended  tor  the 
^vcuritv  (^  lau  and  liberty,  it  was  nccr-arv  that  it  should 
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spent  in  its  assertion,  they  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
maintaining  it,  the  time  would  have  been  well  bestowed. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  it  was  charged  on  them,  too,  that 
they  would  have  obtruded  evidence  on  the  Lords,  con- 
trary  to  its  fundamental  principles.  That  much  pompous 
language  had  been  used  of  the  inflexible  laws  of  evidence, 
which  were  to  prevent  them  from  bringing  powerful  and 
artful  villany  to  light.  That  they  had  made  it  their  bu- 
siness, with  great  attention,  to  examine  this  point,  on 
which  so  much  stir  had  been  made.  That  though  there 
were  some  rules  for  restricting  testimony  by  witnesses,  with 
regard  to  evidence,  which  is  of  much  larger  extent,  that 
there  is  no  rule  of  evidence  whatsoever  :  but  that  it  must 
be  the  best  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits,  and  is  in  the 
power  of  the  party  to  produce,  which  refers  not  the  case 
to  the  rule,  but  the  rule  to  the  case  and  the  parties,  and 
which,  in  effect,  proves  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  general  or  inflexible  rule  of  evidence.  But  if  there  be 
no  clear  rule  for  direct  evidence;  and  even  the  limitations 
concerning  witnesses,  are  in  a  manner  eaten  up  by  the 
exceptions,  to  say  that  there  are  rules  for  circumstantial 
evidence,  is  not.  to  talk  like  a  bad  lawyer;  it  is  to  talk  like 
an  idiot.  J  Je  said,  that  much  of  the  evidence  was  of  that 
nature;  and  that  Justice  Bullcr,  whom  he  quoted,  will) 
much  commendation  of  his  abilities,  had  dee  la  red  it,  in 
many  cases,  the  best  ot  all  evidence.  It  w;is  the  onlv  one 
•  -Hen  possible  to  be  had  in  secret  crimes,  such  as  poisoning 
and  bribery;  though  they  were  not  bound  by  the  rules  of 
inferior  courts:  yet,  the  fact  was,  that  the  managers  had  sel- 
dom or  ever  offered  to  produce  anv  evidence,  but  such  as  all 
those  larger  tribunals  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving 
in  criminal  causes:  and  he  threw  out  a  challenge  to  the 
iawvers  defving  them  to  prove  that  any  evidence  offered 
bv  die  managers  was  contrarv  to  the  principles  of  common, 
of  civil,  of  canon,  or  ot  anv  other  law  whatsoever. 

IKre  Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a  full  detail  of  the  prore^t 
of  the  impeachment  before  the  Lord--,  which  led  to  an  ;;r- 
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(•(/iint  of  the  dilliculties  and  obstructions  which  had  hern 
thrown  in  the  wav  of  the  managers,  and  a  most  able  and 
eloquent  vindication  of  tin.-  conduct  ot'  the  whole  business, 
lie  then  made  a  solemn  protect  against  anv  limitation 
ot  the  charges,  all  ot  which  the  committee  were  able  to 
prove,  it'  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  criminal  impa- 
tience of  too  many  pe;.>o;;-,  would  permit  them  so  to  do. 
But  all  mankind  mu->t  bend  to  circumstances.  There-lore, 
he  now,  in  compliance  with  the  unhappy  circum.«.tances  of 
the  times,  meant  to  call  their  attention  to  a  motion  for  the 
limitation  of  the  impeachment,  in  the  fixed  ant!  unalter- 
able course  of  human  affair.-,  it  had  pleased  (»od  to  decree 
that  injustice  should  be  rapid  and  ju-lice  slow.  Justice 
could  onlv  be  obtained  bv  a  lonj*  course  of  labour  and 
scries  of  time.  The  motion  whicli  he  was  now  to  make, 
he  tr;i.-ted,  however,  if  not  intaMired  by  imp-it  :e:;r",  or  the 
revolution  of  seasons.  \vould  briii"'  the  busings  to  o  verv 
speedv  decision.  lie  concluded  with  moving, 

"  That,  in  consideration  ol'  the  length  ot  tune  which 
h;.-  alreadv  elapsed  since  cari'vin^  up  tlie  impeachment 
ne.u  depending  against  \\arren  1  lasting-,  L>([.  it  ajijiears 
t.<  tiii-  House  to  In  proper,  lor  the-  purpose  ot  obtainintf 
•.-i!h>ta:itial  ju.-tice  \\ith  a,-;  little'  iarther  delay  as  possible, 
to  pi.-e.eed  io  if)  otliv'r  p-irts  ot  the  said  impeachment 
<}>.!!!  tho:-e  on  Ui'ieli  ll'.e  i n ;H la ger>  oi  the  prosec't>1  ion  lur/e 
'.!  t'ii.ir  evidence1,  excepting-  only  such  parts  of 
•ach'.iu-iit  a.s  relate  to  contract.-,  c'ii-ions 


?.Ir.  livdir  ni.  vt  il,  a>  an  a'lieiulment,  that  the  la'ter  p.irt  ol 
t||,  iiui'i'Hi.  \\liieli  c'out:;i:H''.l  the  exception,  sliDiild  he  oniifti-d. 

sir.   ,I.k\li    ;n'ter\\  ,u''.i-     jiep^-ed    a    second    anieiulnic'iit.    vi/. 

•  |!uii  ;iii'  .'  ::iese  \\  tii's'.s  in  the  original  nsoiioii,  '  in  coii'-ulera- 
1  tiun  i  i  tlie  K  . ,uth  o!  lime  \\  Inelt  has  ; ilrea i!y  elapsed,  -i nee  car- 
•  r\i;;ij  ;ii'  inijieacliiiie::!  iio\s  (lepeii(liii<;  against  \\.invn  II.js- 
'iiii'i>,  I'.Mi.'  ii  !.e  added.  •  i  his  1  Ion-,  will  proceed  no  farther 
'  in  i'i'.-s;iid  i".ip,  ;n  hincnl .'  "  Mi .  Sum!  er  ino\e'd  tlie:  miestion 
of  •:  n»';i  niueiit.  '1'he  lio.i>e  de.ided  lor  the  adjournment, 
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Vcos  26  :  Noes  23  i .  On  Mr.  Jekyll's  amendment,  Yeas  54  :  Noes 
194.  On  Mr.  Ryder's  amendment,  Yeas  79  :  Noesi6i.  The 
original  question  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a  division. 
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/AN  the  2ist  of  February,  Mr.  Mitford  moved  for  a  committee 

of  the  whole  House,  to  enable  him  "  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
relieve,  upon  condition  and  under  certain  restrictions,  persons 
called  Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters,  from  certain  penalties  and 
disabilities,  to  which  papists,  or  persons  professing  the  popish  reli- 
gion, are  by  law  subject."  He  prefaced  his  motion,  by  observing, 
that  it  was  well  known  there  was  great  severity  in  the  laws  now 
subsisting  against  Roman  catholics,  but  that  the  extent  of  such 
severity  was  not  equally  known.  In  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
no  less  than  seventy  pages  wore  occupied  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  penal  statutes  still  in  force  against  them.  The  present 
reign  was  the  only  one  (except  the  short  one  of  James  the 
Second)  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  some 
additional  severity  had  not  been  enacted  against  tin's  descrip- 
tion of  people.  He  i  Linarkid.  liowtvn-,  that  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  statutes  in  question  during  the  reign  of  Klixabeth 
could  not  be  much  a  subject  of  wonder,  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  pope  had  excommunicated  that  queen,  and  absolved 
litr  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Windham.  —  Mr.  Pitt  thought  the  House  had 
heard  enough  to  induce  them  to  be  unanimous  in  receiving  tin- 
bill,  and  giving  it  their  most  serious  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion.—  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  felt  it  absolutely  nece.-sary  to  offer  ;i 
word  or  two.  to  shew  that  there  was  not  that  unanimity  on  tlir 
-ubject  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  anticipated. 
The  objection.  however,  which  he  had  to  the  bill  proposed. 
\\ct-  not  in  regaid  to  what  it  did  go  to,  but  to  what  it  did  not 
CO  to  ;  fur,  in  his  opinion,  it  by  no  ineans  went  far  enough. 
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When  the  proper  time  came,  he  should  nune  to  leave  the  word 
•;  protesting,"  out  of  the  title  of  the  hill,  and  when  it  should 
arrive  at  a  committee,  lie  would  move  some  amendments, 
though  he  would  not  divide  the  committee  it  he  should  find 
their  sense  was  against  him.  —  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  said 
motion  .should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  \\hole  House 
oa  the  1st  of  March.  On  which  day,  the  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  the  said  committee,  Mr.  Mitfoi'd  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  proposed  bill.  He  said  he  wished  not  tor 
the  general  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  in  question  :  butmereh 
tor  an  exemption  from  their  operation  in  favour  of  a  few  ;  an 
exemption,  which  he  trusted  could  give  no  possible  cause  for 
alarms.  His  intention  was  not  to  admit  Homan  catholics  of 
any  description  to  situations  of  trust  or  places  under  govern- 
ment ;  IK;  was  onlv  anxious  to  have  them  considered  as  men  of 
honour  and  loyalty,  and  good  christians,  though  they  differed 
from  us  in  the  forms  of  religion.  —  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that 
notwithstanding  his  conviction  of  the  liberal  and  serviceable 
tendency  of  the  motion,  he  could  not  avoid  meeting  it  with 
the  proposed  amendment  in  the  addition  of  the  word*  ':  and 
others"  He  would,  however,  relinquish  it,  if  it  should  not 
appear  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  l>i  uivi.  ruse  and  observed,  that  he  perfectly  agreed 
Aitli  his  right  honourable  friend,  as  to  the  propriety  ol 
relinquishing  the  amendment,  provided  it  should  not  ap- 
pear satisfactory,  since  the  way  to  prevent  a  failing  o! 
obtaining  a  desired  end.  was  to  accept  the  smaller  good 
<vhere  the  "renter  w;t^  not  attainable.  The  surest  mode 

J""> 

of  remedy  ing  grievances  vva^  to  proceed  moderately  and 
do  away  ;i  little  at  a  time,  rather  than  attempt  to  cure 
ihein  all  at  once.  Such  violent  changes  were  dangerous, 
and  like  a  lever  swung  back  at  a  single  stroke  from  the 
place  from  whence  they  set  out.  t  le  should,  therefore,  rathci 
think  it  wiser  to  repeal  the  laws  complained  of  M>  justly  b\ 
piece-meal  than  all  at  once.  Men  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
their  prejudices  by  degrees.  The  doctrines  asserted  by 
hi<  right  honourable  friend  in  hi-  speech,  though  he  could 
not  -ubscribe  to  all  of  them,  did  the  highest  honour  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  his  right  honourable  friend.  But  h- 
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could  not  agree  with  him,  that  a  state  was  not  impowerrd 
to  inquire  into  the  religious  opinions  of  all  who  lived 
under  its  protection.  It  had  an  uncontrollable  superin- 
tending power  over  those  opinions,  and  it  was  highly 
necessary  lor  the  prosperity,  the  safety,  the  good  morals 
and  the  happiness  of  the  community,  that  it  should  have 
such  a  power.  Opinions  influenced  the  passions,  and  the 
passions  governed  the  man ;  it  was  a  natural  effect,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  natural  cause. 

Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  tur.-ir,  ir,i,  volupt  is 
Gaudia,  discursus  :  nostri  est  farrago  hbi-lli. 

And  so  long  as  such  was  its  opeiatMi:,  it  \v.!>  ilie  mteie-l 
and  the  duty  of  government  t<»  maintain  aiid  (Xcichc  it. 
13ut  then,  it»  exercise  should  be  governed  by  virtue  and 
wisdom,  which  alone  could  regulate  a  good  government, 
the  conduct  of  which  should  be  always  marked  by  candour 
and  temperance. 

Mr.  Burke  next  proceeded  more  immediately  to  the 
subject  of  the  laws  against  Roman  catholics,  and  began  In- 
stating, that  in  the  preamble  to  the  2~lh  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, danger  to  the  state  w:is  the  plea,  made  use  of,  and 
instead  of  any  religious  or  moral  purpose  being  assigned 
as  the  ground-work  o!  the  statute,  it  was  in  so  many  words 
declared,  that  the  act  was,  pushed  solely  for  the  suppression 
of  a  dangerous  i'uLikn  in  tho  st:i;<>  •  .-md,  therefore,  all  the 
severities  against  the  Roman  catholics  which  that  biil  con- 
tained were  enacted  into  a  law,  and  had  so  continued. 
AVere  the  preamble  founded,  and  the  ple:i  true,  h.-ni  he 
been  to  pass  that  biil,  he  should  have  voted  for  it,  ;;-  the 
state  must  be  preserved  lur  the  good  of  the  whole.  ']']><• 
first  and  dearest  object  io  every  individual  w  u.-  ->e!i'-pn  - 
servaticjn,  and,  in  like  manner,  must  legislator^  rega/ci  i!< 
preservation  ot  u  state.  Ikit,  at  this  time  at  least,  no  in  i;i 
thought  (jl  any  danger  troin  the'  machiiialions  of  tli.1  pop; 

O»C3  i 

Why,   then,   should  a  danger  be  pretended  which  il'-d   iior 
t,  and   pretended  merely  for  the  sake  ot'  per-vuuion  : 
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lie  had  not  lately  heard,  that  the  pope  was  preparing  u 
crusade  to  invade  us,  nor  was  his  holiness  now  supposed 
to  ho  very  active  either  in  rebellions  or  revolutions.  Had 
the  revolution  in  Aineriea  been  occasioned  by  hi^  holiness 
sending  bulls  and  absolutions  to  discharge  and  absolve  the 
Amerieans  from  their  allegiance?  He  had  never  heart!  that 
any  persons  who  could  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
*ent  by  the  pope,  \\ent  to  America,  except  in  one  ship, 
which  reached  Philadelphia:  neither  had  he  heard  that 
they  made  nianv  proselytes  in  that  countrv.  The  pope, 
he  believed,  had  no  share  in  anv  of  the  late  revolutions  in 
Kurope;  and,  as  to  this  country,  lie  believed  no  person 
now  thought  the  pope  would  come  and  pay  us  a  visit. 
There  was  no  pretender,  it  was  well  known:  and  the  pope, 
politically  speaking,  was  a-,  dead  as  the  pretender,  or  as 
liead  a-  Pope.  Julius  C'ojsar,  win)  once  visited  u-  a-  Pon- 
tit'ex  jvlaximus.  when  he  invaded  this  countrv.  Other 
popes  had  attempted  to  come  here  since,  as  Pope  Claudius, 
but  he  did  not  Micveed.  Pope  Demitian.  and  Pope  Xero. 
visited  u^  b\  iheir  legates,  and  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
iht:  legate  Pandulphus.  came  over  and  did  lisas  much  \\\\~- 
chief  as  the  best  of  them. 

Mr.  Burke  followed  up  these  remarks  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  -ome  of  the  extreme  severities  under  the  acts  tha' 
were  yet  unrepealcd,  Mich  as  its  being  high  treason  either 
10  hear  a  mass  or  have  a  m:..-s-book  in  the  hoi:^e,  although 

n 

the  law  in    the    first    m>i:mrc   provt-ufod   our  uiulcrstandii)"- 

it.  I  Ie  expatiated  upon  the  cruelly  ci  hanging,  d;\i\viug, 
and  quartering  per-oiis  —  ior,  hanged,  drawn,  and  <juar- 
tered  they  had  been,  in  Charlo  the  Scald's  tinv  —  foi 
olleiic't-,  arising  o-jt  of  mere-  religious  opinion.  Such  law- 
aere  not  made  ior  the  -alety  (-i  the  st.-iti1,  but  lor  the  pur- 
l»)>es  of  civil  tvraniu.  They  enabled  1111-11  to  oj)pr<  ss  theii 
nc'iuhliour-.  and  to  rob  them  oi  their  good-:  thev  v.erccal- 
eiilated  to  niake  a  man  not  love  hi-  neighbour,  and  he 
who  lo\'eil  not  his  neighbour,  would  not  love  the  state.  It 
was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  make  the  people 
'.-appy:  but  Mich  points  could  HCUT  l.u-  accomplished,  when 
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every  justice  of  the  pence  was  made  an  inquisitor,  and  when 
a  man  who  worshiped  God  in  his  own  way,  colild,  by  any 
possibility,  be  condemned  for  high  treason. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn  ;  after  which   Mr.  Mi t ford 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    VOLUME. 


lY:-,ted  by  A.  St 
1'iluter;  i:ic-_;, 
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